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PREFACE. 


Wx do not present this book to the public as a model literary 
effort, but expect it to be classed with county histories only. 
Neither do we claim it to be a complete history, since no complete °. 
history was ever written. But we do claim it to be a record of 
the most important items that could be collected by one person in 
over two years of unceasing labor. The object of the book is to 
preserve certain valuable items relative to the county's past and 
present, which, but for the preparation of such a book, could not 
have been collected. With the failing memories of the citizens, 
and the passing away of many of the pioneers, the opportunity for 
obtaining such items would soon have been lost. 

The writer has spared neither time, trouble nor expense, and in 
addition to riding 172 miles by rail within the limits of the county, 
has traveled, by actual count, in a earriage, 883 miles, stopping 
for neither cold nor stormy weather. Doubtless some mistakes occur ; 
but our best judgment has been used, and we have conscientiously 
striven to keep out as many errors as possible. Since not more 
than ten men out of every hundred interviewed could give the 
exact date of their marriage, it will not be strange if some of the 
dates are wrong. A number of men could not give the number of 
their children without stopping to count them up. Several would 
have left out one, of their children’s names had not the child 
appeared during the interview. One man averred he had_ ten 
children, but upon counting them over time and again, said, ‘‘] 
guess there are only nine, but I thought there were ten!” Upon 
asking one man if any of his children were in the army, he said, 
‘“Yes, a boy and_a girl,” which statement he afterward contra- 
dicted. Frequently people are unable to give “the names of their 
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married sisters, their grandchildren, and, in some cases, their own 
children, even. One or two men actually had to study awhile 
before they could give the names of their own wives. After such 
answers having been given relating to personal items supposed to 
be well established in each person’s mind, if mistakes occur in this 
book, they will be the more readily excused, or at least the people 
will know some of the disadvantages we have labored ,under in 
obtaining facts. 

There are some worthy and important persons in the county 
whom we failed to see, which fact is regretted, but it would take 
many more than one trip over the county ere all of the®over 
fifteen thousand of the county’s inhabitants could be found at home, 
or at leisure sufficient to be interviewed. Although we advertised 
in the county papers for personal matter, many that we wished to 
hear from did not reply. Although over one hundred pages have 
been added that were not promised to our patrons, still we were 
obliged to cut out some of the personal items. We have endeav- 
ored, however, to leave out the sketch of no person who encouraged 
us to go on with the publishing by agreeing to take one of the 
books. 

In our travels among the old settlers we- heard a great deal 
about the hospitality of the old times, and we want to take this 
opportunity to assure the public that the county still retains a great 
deal of that estimable virtue. In the majority of cases we were 
greeted cordially by the people, and many times were we enter- 
tained cheerfully in the homes in the county. 

We wish to extend thanks to the people who have encouraged 
and befriended us in any way in the preparation of this work. 
Especially do we thank the old settlers who took the pains to 
recite their deeds of years ago. We also acknowledge the assist- 
ance of Mrs. N. D. Scovell in the preparation of the article on 
geology, and we are grateful for the assistance rendered by Miss 
Nettie Adams in the arrangement of. some of the final notes for 
the book. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF ILLINOIS. 


CHAPTER L 
TOPOGRAPHY OF ILLINOIS. 


LLINOIS, in common with several other states, has the proud dis- 

tinction of lying within the Mississippi valley. This fact alone 

places it on an equality with some of the most magnificent states in the 
Union. ' 

In area, Illinois contains about 55,531 square mailes of territory. 
The greatest length from north to south is near 380 miles. The ex- 
treme breadth is a little over 200 miles. It lies between 37° 3’ and 
42° 30’ north latitude. Extending thus through a range of over five 
degrees of latitude, its climate is quite varied, permitting the growth 
of semi-tropical plants as well as those which are common to the north 
temperate zone. An excellent system of drainage is furnished by the 
2,000 miles of navigable rivers which bound, or take their course 
through, portions of the state. 

. Illinois is bounded on the north by Wisconsin. The waters of 
Lake Michigan, the only one of the great lakes wholly within the 
United States, form a northeastern boundary line of about sixty miles 
in length. Indiana and the Wabash river form the eastern boundary 
line, while the Ohio river, on the southeast and south, separates the 
State from Kentucky. Illinois is separated from Iowa and Missouri by 
the Mississippi river, which forms a boundary line about five hundred 
miles long. 

The general surface of the country is level or slightly rolling. 
Near the large streams, especially in the southern part of the state, 
quite good-sized hills are found. The highest lands, however, are “The 
Mounds,” in the northwestern part of the state. From these mounds, 
which have an altitude of over 1,000 feet above the level of the sea, tu 
the southern part of the state, there is a gradual slope of the land 
toward the southwest. This slope of the country causes the general 
course of the streams to be toward the Mississippi river. 

The Desplaines river, rising in the southeastern part of Wisconsin, 


and the Kankakee river, which rises in northern Indiana, unite in 
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Grundy county, Dlinois, to form the [linois river — the largest in the 
state. The Illinois flows almost directly west across La Salle county, 
until, in Putnam county, it makes a bend, and from thence on to its 
mouth, about twenty miles above the mouth of the Missouri, the gen- 
eral course is southwest. This river is near five hundred miles long, 
and is navigable by steamers to La Salle. The Illinois and Michigan 
canal,.extending from this place to Chicago, opens communication by 
water between the Mississippi river and the Great Lakes. The Rock 
river in the northern and the Kaskaskia in the southern part are the 
other principal tributaries of the Mississippi within the state. The 
Wabash receives the waters of the Embarras, Little Wabash, and 
Saline Creek, which are the principal streams in southeastern Illinois. 
Besides the streams mentioned there are many of smaller size, the ma- 
jority of which flow toward the Mississippi. This state is somewhat 
remarkable for the small number of lakes and ponds within its 
boundaries. 

Although Dlinois is known as the “ Prairie State,” still it contains 
a great amount of timber, which is fonnd along all the water-conrses. 
It is a noticeable fact that the amount of timber is constantly on the 
increase. The prairies, which were once covered with tall grass and 
flowers, are now dotted here and there with groves of trees, and the 
cereals have taken the place of the grasses. 

The material resources of Minos are many. Its minerals are a 
constant source of wealth. Zinc, copper, fireclay, and many varieties 
of building stone are found. The Galena lead mines alone would 
make the state famous, while the coal mines seem exhaustless. 

But the agricultural products go beyond all these. It has been 
said that “ perhaps no other country of the same extent on the face of 
the globe can boast a soil so ubiquitous and its distribution so univer- 
sally productive.” Illinois “is a garden four hundred miles long, and 
one hundred and fifty miles wide.” Portions of the state have been 
under constant cultivation since the beginning of the French occupa- 
tion at Kaskaskia, over one hundred and fifty years ago. 


CHAPTER IL 


ORIGIN OF THE PRAIRIES. 


LLINOIS has long been known as the “ Prairie State.” By this 
appellative her fame has been carried from country to country all 
around the world. Nor has this state been made unjustly famous. 
The prairies are her pride, and well they may be, for it is owing to 
their extent and fertility that Illinois has made such rapid advances in 
civilization. At first their great beauty was their chief attraction. 
All early writers on the subject, as well as the early settlers of the 
state, agree in the statement that the vegetable growth on the prairies 
was, in their time, more profuse than now. The grass grew very high, 
and when it waved to a summer’s breeze it seemed to the pioneer that 
a sea of great extent stretched out before his vision. A feeling of awe 
came over him,—that feeling which always comes upon beholding 
Nature’s great handiwork. Marquette, in his account of his first voyage 
on the Illinois river, over two hundred years ago, made special men- 
tion of the beauty and fertility of the prairies. 

After their beauty and grandeur, the prairies’ next attraction was 
their utility. Gov. Reynolds said of them: “It is one of the great 
elements in the rapid growth of Illinois that such large and fertile 
prairies exist in the state. Nature has made the prairies the finest and 
most fertile fields in the Union, and has prepared them for, cultivation.” 
The experience of persons who have lived since Gov. Reynolds’ time 
proves that his statement is still a truthful one. 

One cannot look upon the broad and beautiful prairies without a 
fecling of wonder as to their origin, which has been a subject of thought 
for years, and of which there can yet be only conjecture. 

In dealing with this subject we can but give the opinion of persons 
who have given it their long and thoughtful attention. Judge Caton, 
of Ottawa, Illinois, and H. W. Beckwith, of Danville, Illinois, have 
both written very instructive and interesting articles on the subject. 
The unwritten opinions of many of the early settlers of the state should 
not be disregarded, for such men, although in many cases having but 
little scientific knowledge of geology and botany, are remarkable for 
their deep insight into the visible workings of nature. 

The various prairies in different parts of the earth have originated, 
most likely, through various causes. It would, then, be wrong to 


attribute the origin of all to the supposed causes which led to the 
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origin of some special prairie. Illinois prairies, it may be, had an origin 
entirely different from that of the prairies in the western part of the 
United States. 

One of the first theories, and one that is still held by many, is that 
our prairies here were produced by fire. It is certain that at an early 
day great fires swept over this state. Ofttimes, within the remem- 
brance of some of the early settlers here, portions of forests have been 
entirely burnt down. In course of time these settlers have seen the 
_prairie grass take complete possession of the ground where great trees 
had stood. 

Gov. Reynolds said: “ Many learned essays are written on the ori- 
gin of the prairies, but any attentive observer will come to the conclu- 
sion that it is fire burning the strong, high grass that caused the 
prairies.” He further said, in speaking of the forests of southern IIli- 
nois: “J have witnessed the growth of the forests in the southern 
counties, and know there is more timber in them now than there was 
forty or fifty years before. The obvious reason is that the fire is kept 
out. This is likewise the reason the prairies are generally the most 
fertile soil. The vegetation in them was the strongest, and the fires 
there burnt with the most power.” “It will be seen that the timber 
in the north part of the state is found only on-the margins of streams 
and other places where the prairie fires could not reach it.” 

A later opinion, and one that is held by some of the best geologists 
in the United States, is that the prairies were formed by water rather 
than by fire. Judge Caton says: “ That the prairies,—that is, the land 
itself,—have'been formed under water, except the very limited portion 
of the surface which has been added from decomposed animal and veg- 
etable matter since their emergence, will not be questioned by anyone 
of the least observation; but that is not the main question involved in 
the present inquiry. Why are they not covered with forests?” 

Judge Caton agrees, in general, with Prof. Lesquereanx, who pre- 
pared a paper for the Geological Survey of Illinois, and thinks that 
the prairies were formed under water. He, however, disagrees with 
the Professor in the particular process of formation under water; and 
the fact that the elements of the soil of the prairies are sncli that are 
not conducive to forest growth. The Judge further says: “1 en- 
tirely concur in the popular opinion that among the most important 
of the canses which have produced this interesting result is fire, while 
the exhaustion and replenishing the soil with their particular elements 
have, no doubt, had their influence.” “The hard, impenetrable char- 
acter of the sward, formed by most of the herbaceous vegetation of the 
prairies, forms a serious impediment to the germination of seeds of 
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, trees, when, by accident, they fall upon it. It is not the composition 
of the soil that prevents the germination of this class of seeds, but 
whatever difficulty is experienced in this regard arises from the me- 
chanical cause above suggested.” “The cause of the absence of trees 
on the upland prairies isthe problem most important to the agricult- 
ural interests of our state, and it is the inquiry which alone I propose 
to consider, but I cannot resist the remark that wherever we do find 
timber throughont this broad field of prairie it is always in or near 
the humid portions of it,— as along the margins of streams, or upon 
or near the springy uplands.” “If the head-waters of streams on the 
prairies are most frequently without timber, so soon as they have at- 
tained sufficient volume to impede the progress of the fires, with very 
few exceptions, we find forests on their borders becoming broader and 
more vigorous as the magnitude of the streams increases.” ‘“ Another 
fact, always a subject of remark among the dwellers on the prairie, I 
regard as conclusive evidence that the prairie soils are peculiarly 
adapted to the growth of trees is, that wherever the fires have been 
kept from the groves by the settlers, they have encroached upon the 
prairies, unless closely depastured by the farmer’s stock or prevented 
by cultivation. This fact I regard as established by careful observa- 
tion of more than thirty years, during which time I have been an in- 
terested witness of the settlement of this country,—from a time when 
a few log cabins, many miles apart, built in the borders of the groves, 
alone were met with, till now nearly the whole of the great prairies, in 
our state at least, are brought under cultivation by the industry of the 
husbandmen. Indeed, this is a fact as well recognized by settlers as 
that corn will grow upon the prairies when properly cultivated. Ten 
years ago I heard the observation made, by intelligent and observing 
men, that within the preceding twenty-five years the area of the tim- 
ber in the prairie portions of the state had actually doubled by the 
spontaneous extension of natural groves. However this may be, cer- 
tain it is that the encroachments of the timber upon the prairie have 
been universal and rapid, whenever not impeded by fire or other phys- 
ical eanses, without regard to the constituents of the soil.” 

Hon. J. D. Caton’s article on the origin of the prairies delivered 
before the Chicago Historical Society, is so to the point that we have 
quoted quite extensively from it. 

Mr. H. W. Beckwith says, in the conclusion of his article on the 
subject in his ‘‘ Historic Notes of the Northwest”: ‘The prairies of 
Illinois and Indiana were born of water and preserved by fire for the 
children of civilized men who have come to take possession of them.” 


CHAPTER IIL 


THE MOUND BUILDERS. 


HO were they? What were they? Whence came they? What 
, became of them? These are questions which the civilized world 
has for nearly four centuries been trying to answer. Although some of 
the best minds of the world have been at work for years trying to 
solve the mystery connected with these people, still their conclusions 
are but conjectures. The astonishment of the Europeans when first 
they knew that the New World was peopled with a race different from 
‘any before known, was more than equaled by that produced when, 
many years later, it became known that a race was here long previous 
to Indian habitation. Antiquarians say, now, that the Europeans are 
the fourth race to people America. 

Evidence in regard to the early races was not obtained from the 
Indians. Their earliest traditions told nothing of the builders of the 
wonderful and magnificent cities, the remains of which are found in 
various parts of Mexico and Central America. Neither could any- 
thing be obtained from them in regard to the earthworks of the United 
States, which are so numerous in places, and are scattered all the way 
from the southern shore of Lake Ontario southwesterly to Mexico. 
The original inhabitants of this great country passed ont of existence 
leaving almost nothing for the later inhabitants to know of them save 
what is inherent in the grand and ofttimes magnificent rnins scattered 
from the Great Lakes to the Andean Plateau. 

The inhabitants of Mexico and Peru at the time of the Spanish 
conquest had some traditions relating to their predecessors, but all 
were of so conflicting a nature that but very little could be obtained 
from them. Aztec traditions indicate that Mexico was once occupied 
by a savage people, supposed to be the first owners of the land. These 
savages were displaced by a more civilized race which came in ships. 
This people was, in turn, conquered by another civilized people, who 
united with the former inhabitants. Allowing that there may be 
truth in these traditions, it has been suggested that the original mound- 
builders were a branch or colony of the second of the races which emi- 
grated to Mexico, and that they finally were attracted to the warmer 
climates, where they conquered and united with the people already 
there. These three peoples probably furnished the curious and mag- 
nificent structures the ruins of which have been objects of wonder- 


ment for so many modern minds. 
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The great number and magnitude of the ruins in Mexico, Central 
America, and South America, show that these countries wera once 
quite densely populated. The time of the building and occupation of 
the cities now in such utter ruin and desolation is almost beyond con- 
jecture. From the present crumbling condition of the once massive 
stone structures, it would seem that, in point of time, they long ante- 
date the Egyptian and other noted rnins of the Old World. Judging 
from their art displayed in various utensils, and in the construction of 
the magnificent edifices, the inhabitants of ancient Mexico and Central 
America were much more civilized than those of the United States. 

The great number and massiveness of the earthworks found in the 
United States are no less a matter of speculation than are the more 
artistic ruins found farther south. These earthworks are of divers 
shapes, and were evidently designed for various purposes. Some of 
them are ruins of forts; of these some are reetangular, others are 
square; some are protected by outer embankments, while almost all 
are surrounded by ditches. Ohio, probably, contains the greater num- 
ber and the most interesting forts. On the banks of the Saline river, 
in Illinois, there was fonnd the remains of a stone fort having walls 
four or five feet high. The remains of a walled town was fourid on 
Paint ereek in Ohio. 

Mounds of various sizes have been found in many of the states. 
In many instances these meunds seem to have been originally intended 
for burial-places. In general, these earthen tombs were for single fami- 
lies or persons, the size of the mound indicating the rank held by the 
persons while living. The Indians used some of these mounds for burial- 
places, which accounts for the many skeletons sometimes found in 
them. Illinois has the honor of containing the largest mound in the 
United States. It is called the Calidkia Mound, and is about six miles 
northeast of St. Louis. This mound was, ere modern improvement 
marred its shape and diminished its size, in the shape of a parallelo- 
gram, having sides seven hundred and five hundred feet respectively 
in length. Its height was ninety feet. A large terrace on the south- 
west was reached by a winding road. The summit was truncated, and 
in the middle of the large platform thus formed was a conical mound 
about ten feet high. This mound contained human bones, as well as 
the remains of various articles and utensils. The most probable sup- 
position is that a temple of wood, or other perishable material, origi- 
nally stood on thisinound. Here high priests performed religious rites, 
which were witnessed by multitudes of people from below.*. 

Illinois contains a great nuinber of smaller mounds. These are 


* Foster's ‘‘ Prehistoric Races.”’ 
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often arranged in groups. Mr. Foster, in his “ Prehistoric Races,” 
mentions a group of fifty-nine mounds found on the banks of the 
Merom river. Some of the earthworks assume the shape of gigantic 
animals. Adams county, Ohio, contains a mound in the shape of a 
monstrous serpent one thousand feet in length. Northern Illinois and 
Wisconsin contain the majority of these anima] mounds. 

It is supposed that the monnd-builders were sun-worshipers. This 
conclusion was deduced from various facts. The finding of mounds, 
such as that at Cahokia, which were evidently used as the bases for 
temples; the placing of the dead with their heads toward the east, 
the openings of tombs and forts being toward the east, and finally the 
finding of rude carvings representing the sun,— all lead to,the conclu- 
sion that the mound-builders were sun-worshipers. 

What remains that have been found of this curious people show 
that in civilization they were far in advance of the Indians. They 
mined and quarried stone; they were acquainted with the curative 
propertics of salt; they had a national religion, and they built a great 
line of defense for protection from their enemies. The great size and 
number of their works showed that the government must have been 
such that the many were ruled absolutely by-the few. No similarity 
ean be found between this government and that of the Indians. 
There is certainly a similarity between the works of the mound-build- 
ers and those of the ancient inhabitants of Mexico. It is Dr. Foster’s 
opinion that the mound-builders were expelled from the Mississippi 
valley by a barbarous race, and that refuge was taken in and aboat 
Central America, where their civilization became more complete. 
They thus left behind them the magnificent edifices the ruins of 
which have elicited the admiration of so many. 

Quite an excellent proof of the antiquity of the mound-builders 
was evinced when a comparison was made between the bodies found 
in the earthworks and some of those found in the Old World having 
a known time of burial. Considering the unfavorable conditions for 
preservation of the latter as compared with the favorable conditions of 
the former, the condition of the bodies when found in works of 
the monnd-bnilders show a much longer interment. The conclusion 
is arrived at that the mound-builders were here at least two thousand 
years ago. 

Now, when these massive stone and earthen works have silently 
and majestically borne down to us, through the long vistas of ceutu- 
ries, the undeniable fact that this was, in reality, a sister land to that of 
the most ancient Romans, Greeks and Egyptians, we pause in awful 
wonderment. It is with a feeling akin to reverence that we think of 
the beings who were here such ages and ages ago. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE FRENCH IN ILLINOIS. 


N 1534, seven years before De Soto discovered the Mississippi river, 
Jacques Cartier, a French explorer, discovered the gulf and river 
St. Lawrence. The name was given to the gulf the next year, at the 
close of Cartier’s second voyage. Cartier’s discoveries were soon made 
known, and France immediately attempted to execute a plan for the 
colonization of New France, as Canada was first called. Various 
attempts were made, but all proved failures. For a time, while 
France was employed with domestic troubles, no attempts at coloniza- 
tion were made. It was not, therefore, until 1608, when France had 
peace at home, that the first permanent settlement was made in Can- 
ada. In this year Quebee was founded by Samnel Champlain. In 
writing of Champlain, Mr. Ridpath says that to him “more than to 
any other man,—more than to the French government itself, —the 
suecess of the North American colonies of France must be attributed.” 
Champlain, upon his return in 1615 from a visit to France, brought 
with him some Recollet monks, who came actuated solely by religious 
motives. After establishing many missions, they found their field of 
labor too great for so few laborers, and the Jesuits of France were 
appealed to. They came, actuated by the same religious zeal that the 
Recollet monks possessed. Illinois, and in fact all the great North- 
west, owes not a little to the pure lives and deep religions bearing of 
the French missionaries. 

Nicholas Perrot was the first Enropean to tread the soil of Illinois. 
Over two hundred years ago, in 1670,* he was sent as an agent of the 
Canadian government to call a meeting of the western Indians at St. 
Mary’s. This peace convention was a movement preparatory to what 
finally led to the discovery of the Mississippi river. Perrot, after 
visiting other tribes in the Northwest, proceeded to the village of the 
Miamas, at what is now Chicago. Illinois did well to rear her great- 
est city where her earliest European visitor placed first his foot upon 
her yielding soil. 

In 1672 * two Jesuit ministers, Allotiez and Dablon, starting from 
their mission on Green Bay, passed through the northern part of Ili- 
nois to visit the Fox, Masquotine and Kickapoo Indians. 

Not yet was the idea of the western passage to the Pacilic given up. 


* Bancroft. 
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M. Talon, the intendant of Canada, selected Louis Joliet and Jacqnes 
Marquette to assist in unvailing the great mystery. Before definite 
arrangements for the expedition were made, the intendant and gov- 
ernor were succeeded by other men. The new governor, Count Fron- 
tenac, upon the recommendation of Talon, placed Joliet and Marquette 
in charge of the western expedition. 

— Joliet was a native of Quebec, and was born in 1645. He was 
energetic, had a good education, and was well qualified for the task 
before him. He had been educated for a priest, but he found his life- 
work in another direction. For some time previons to his appoint- 
ment with Marqnette he had been a trader among the Indians. After 
his voyage with Marquette he did further service for the king. As a 
reward for all of his services he received the island of Anticosti. He, 
after this, caused his name to be written Joliet d’Anticosty. Some of 
his descendants are still living in Canada, and are yet in possession of 
his seigniory.* 

Marquette was the greater man of the two. He was born at Laon, 
France, in 1637. He united with the Jesuits at an early age, and in 
1666 was sent to America. On account of his wonderfn) determina- 
tion and integrity, his kindness and his deep religious. feeling, he 
became the most*beloved and most successful of’ all the Indian mission- 
aries. 

Joliet joined Marqnette at Mackinaw. Marquette said in speaking 
of their appointment, ‘Our joy at being chosen for this expedition 
roused our courage and sweetened the labor of rowing from morning 
to night.” From Mackinaw Strait, in company with several other 
Frenchmen, these men started May 17, 1673, on their renowned ex- 
pedition. Green Bay was reached, and on the Fox river an Indian 
village was tonnd. After stating their mission to the wondering Al- 
gonquins, and after obtaining two Indian guides, the voyagers pro- 
ceeded up the Fox river and across the Portage, when the Wisconsin 
river was réached. The guides returned leaving the Frenchmen 
“alone in an unknown country in the hands of Providence.” 
“France and Christianity stood in the valley of the Mississippi.” ¢ 
Passing down the Wisconsin river, in all its early June beauty, the 
voyagers reached the Great River on the 17th of June 1673. With 
untold joy they looked upon the mighty water. With thrilling 
hearts they eagerly entered the swift current and “the two birch-bark 
canoes, raising their happy sails under new skies and to unknown 
breezes, floated down the calm magnificence of the ocean stream.” + 


*H. W. Beckwith’s ‘‘ Historic Notes of the Northwest.”’ 
+ Bancroft. 
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About sixty leagues below the mouth of the Wisconsin a little foot- 
path was seen leading westward from the river. Joliet and Mar- 
quette, the first white men in Iowa, went alone in search of the In- 
dians. After going six or eight miles they found, on the banks of the 
Des Moines river, some Illinois Indians, who received them. kindly. 
An aged chief addressed them thus: ‘“‘ How beautiful is the sun, O 
Frenchmen, when thou comest to visit us! All our town awaits thee, 
and thou shalt enter all our cabins in peace.” After six days’ delay 
Marquette and Jolict, escorted by many of the savages, returned to 
their canoes. As the voyagers journeyed on down the river each day’s 
travel brought new beauties to their view, and ere long the mouth of 
the Illinois river was reached. The muddy waters of the Missouri 
soon furnished to them a new object of wonderment. After passing 
the mouth of the Ohio, and upon nearing the mouth of the Arkansas, 
they were convinced that the waters of the Mississippi did not reach 
the Pacific ocean. They therefore decided to return. 

Indians had been encountered at various places during the down- 
ward voyage. The return voyage was begun in the heat of July. 
Upon reaching the mouth of the Illinois river the Indians persuaded 
the travelers to follow up that river, thus finding an easier trip to 
Green Bay. While moving rapidly against the gentle current of the 
Illinois river, Marquette, though suffering from an illness contracted 
-in the south, found ready enjoyinent in the magnificent scenery which 
was continually being presented to their view. The blossoming 
flowers, the bounding deer, the roaming buffalo, all added to the in- 
terest of the scene before them. As they passed up the river, almost 
reluctantly their lingering eyes left the beauties in their rear, yet 
with eagerness they anticipated what was before them. 

Upon arriving at Kaskaskia, a town of the Illinois Indians on the ~ 
present site of the town of Utica in La Salle county, they procured 
guides and the party soon reached Chicago. From thence they jour- 
neyed on to Green Bay. Upon reaching this place Marquette decided 
to remain at his mission while Joliet went with accounts of their dis- 
coveries to Quebee. 

After nearly a year spent in trying to regain his health, Marquette 
started on what proved to be his last missionary expedition. In Oc- 
tober, 1674, he started, with two Frenchmen and some Indians, to 
Kaskaskia, where he proposed to found a mission. His malady re- 
turned upon his reaching Chicago, and the winter was spent in a hut, 
on the banks of the river. The following March he continued his 
journey to Kaskaskia, and the first Jesuit mission was founded in Ili- 
nois. The Indians took regretful leave of the good man when he 
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started for Mackinaw, which he hoped to reach ere his death. 
But it was not thus to be. On the 19th of May he was obliged to 
pause in his journey. His companions built a hut for him on the 
banks of the st-~wam which bears his name. Here, in America’s great 
wilderness, where he had ever loved to tell of his unshaken faith, Mar- 
quette’s spirit passed upward to his Maker. 

After Champlain, Robert Cavalier de La Salle was the next great 
French explorer to leave the “vine-clad hills of sunny France” and 
brave the trials and misfortunes in the New World. Robert de La Salle 
was the son of a wealthy burgher in Ronen, and was born in 1643. 
He was deprived of his patrimony by his early connections with the 
Jesuits. Finding his sphere somewhat limited, he made an honorable 
withdrawal from the Jesuits and followed his brother, a St. Sulpitian 
priest, to America. While preparing for the settlement of the grant 
of land which was presented to him, he became acquainted with nine 
different Indian languages and dialects. 

Upon hearing of the Ohio river from Seneca Indians, La Salle re- 
solved to attempt to discover the Western Passage to Asia. Although 
he failed to obtain help from the government, he was not to be bafiled 
in his desire. He sold his grant of land and thus prepared for his 
expedition. A missionary expedition, which the Seminary was pre- 
paring for the northwest, was merged into La Salle’s expedition, and 
in July, 1669, the explorers began their journey. The missionary part 
of this expedition proved a failure. La Salle, however, amid perplexing 
trials, won for himself an everlasting crown of glory,— won the honor 
of discovering the Ohio river. ) 

After returning to France, La Salle came back to America with 
, renewed energy and additional means for carrying on his pet project. 
In 1679 a vessel, the Griffin, was constructed on the Niagara river, 
and was destined for an expedition on the Great Lakes. la Salle, in 
company with Tonti, Hennepin and others, embarked in the vessel in 
August 1679. Green Bay was reached, and the fated Griffin was sent 
toward Canada, while La Salle with his remaining men started in 
canoes to the St. Joseph river. Upon the completion of Fort Miama, 
on the St. Joseph river, La Salle continued his journey, and sought to 
find the Illinois river. Before the end of December, La Salle, Tonti 
and [ennepin, with two other men, glided joyfully down the Illinois 
river and soon reached the Indian village of Kaskaskia. The six hun- 
dred cabins were deserted, and La Salle, after helping himself to some 
stored corn, passed: on down the river. They soon entered Lake 
Peoria, and at its lower extremity the friendly Illinois Indians were 
found. 
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Notwithstanding the triendship of the Indians dark days were 
ahead for La Salle. He already feared the loss of the Griffin, and, too, 
his men. became discontented. When La Salle planned and began to 
build a fort on the banks of the Illinois river, below the Peoria lake, 
thwarted by destiny and almost despairing he named the fort “ Creve- 
coeur,” or the “ Broken Heart.” 

These trials afforded but another opportunity for La Salle to show 
forth his great determination and will power. His men were led to 
construct a bark on the Illinois river. Hennepin was sent on an expe- 
dition to the upper Mississippi; Tonti was left in charge of Fort Creve- 
eceur, while La Salle, with but three companions, started on foot for 
Fort Frontenac, in Canada. On his way up the river La Salle visited 
the Illinois Indians, who had returned to Kaskaskia. While here he 
explored the elevation since known as Starved Rock. This rock is 
near one hundred and fifty feet in height, and is situated on the south 
bank of the I}linois river, about one and one half miles from the 
present town of Utica. La Salle, pleased with the rock, afterward 
sent word to Tonti to fortify it. After this short pause, La Salle con- 
tinned his journey toward Canada. He reached his destination safely 
after a long and perilous journey. 

Notwithstanding the loss of the Griffin, the receiving of a discour- 
aging letter from Tonti at Fort Creve-cceur, and the hearing of the 
destruction of Fort St. Joseph, still La Salle was not dismayed. He 
obtained necessary supplies, and with twenty-five men returned to Illi- 
nois. Upon reaching Kaskaskia they found it deserted. The houses were 
burned, and buzzards feasted on the fetid remains of the slaughtered 
Indians. The dreaded Iriquois had evidently made their threatened 
invasion. After searching in vain for Tonti, La Salle went on down 
the river. The deserted and partially destroyed Fort Creve-cceur was" 
found— but no Tonti. La Salle sadly continued his course to the 
Mississippi river, when, in despair of finding the missing ones, he 
resolved to return to Fort Miaina. 

Tonti, in the meantime, after the desertion of some of his men, 
had found refuge with the Indians at Kaskaskia. Here he remained 
until the arrival of the Iriquois. Previous to the open attack, Tonti 
had worked hard on both sides endeavoring to obtain peace. He had 
risked his life in vain, and finally, being distrusted by the Indians, he 
started with what remained of his company for Green Bay. 

La Salle next conceived and executed ,the plan of getting the 
Illinois and Miama Indians to unite for defense against the Iriquois. 
He started again for Canada. and on his way met Tonti at Mackinaw. 

Upon reaching Canada another expedition was fitted ont for the 
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valley of the Mississippi. This party reached the Mississippi on the 
6th of February 1682. On the 6th of April the Great Gulf was be- 
fore them, and on the 9th of April, 1682, La Salle, in the name of 
Louis XIV of France, took possession of the Mississippi valley. The 
anticipated goal was reached, and the travelers made preparations for 
returning to Mackinaw. 

From Mackinaw La Salle expected to go to France, but hearing of 
the Indian troubles in Iilinois he returned and built Fort St. Louis on 
Starved Rock. La Salle next went to Canada, leaving Tonti in charge 
of Fort St. Lonis. From Canada he went to France to fit up an expe- 
dition via the Gulf ot Mexico to the Mississippi valley. He succeeded 
in starting from France with four ships and two hundred and eighty 
men. Unfortunately the mouth of the Mississippi was passed, and the 
party landed at Matagorda bay. A fort was built here, and named St. 
Louis, in honor of the king. 

La Salle, failing to find either gold or the Mississippi river, started 
with twenty men overland toward Canada. His men were dissatisfied, 
and finally in one of their quarrels La Salle’s nephew was killed. 
While seeking for his nephew La Salle was shot by one of his men. 
Such was the death of this bold adventurer. 

“For force of will and vast conceptions; for various knowledge and 
quick adoption of genius to untried circumstances; for a sublime mag- 
nanimity that resigned itself to the will of heaven, and yet triumphed 
over afiliction by energy of purpose and unfaltering hopes, he had no 
superior among his countrymen.” * 

De Soto discovered the lower Mississippi, and Joliet and Marquette 
discovered the upper part of the river; but to La Salle will be yielded 
the honor of starting colonization in the great central valley of the 
west. — 

In the preparation of this article on the French explorations the 
following works have been consulted: Bancroft’s “ History of the 
United States,” vol. iii; Ridpath’s “ History of the United States”; 
Davidson and Stuvé’s “ History of Ilinois”; H. W. Beckwith’s “ His- 
toric Notes ot the Northwest”; Peck’s “Annals of the West,” and 
Parkman’s “ Northwest.” 


* Bancroft. 
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CHAPTER V. 
INDIANS IN ILLINOIS. 


“ Alas! for them—their day is o’er, 
Their fires are out from hill to shore ; 
No more for them the wild deer bounds; 
The plough is on their hunting grounds ; 
The pale man’s axe rings through their woods; 
The pale man’s sail skims o’er their floods ; 
Their pleasant springs are dry; 
‘Their children—look ! by power oppressed, 
Beyond the mountains of the west 
Their children go—to die.” 
Cias. SPRAGUE. 


HE present Indians of the United States constitute, it is sup- 
posed, the third distinct race which has inhabited North America. 
Their origin is still but a matter of conjecture. The most common 
supposition, however, is that they sprang from some of the early peo- 
ples of Asia. According to Indian tradition they came from the 
northwest. Their ‘happy hunting grounds” were always toward the 
west. The Algonquin and Iroquois branches of the American Indians 
are the only ones which played a conspicuons part in [llinois history. 

The principal part of the Iroquois country was in what is now the 
State of New York. The five principal tribes of the Iroqnois—the 
Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas—constituted the 
famous Iive Nations of New York. It has been considered by some 
that these nations showed the Indian in his most favorable aspect— 
that the Iroquois Indian was the bravest, most patriotic and most 
eloquent of all the Indians. A later opinion, however, is that the Algon- 
quins, from the same latitude, were fully their equals in courage, 
patriotism and eloquence. 

The territory of the Algonquin Indians completely surrounded that 
of the Iroquois, and extended far to the north, south and west. The 
Algonquins were on the St. Lawrence at the time of the French dis- 
coveries there; they were found as far south as South Carolina, and 
Marquette and La Salle found them in the Mississippi valley. The 
Algonquins embraced the Ottawas, Chippewas, Pottawatomies, Sacs 
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and Foxes, Kickapoos, Ilinois, and several other tribes. The majority 
of the Indians who made Illinois their home belonged to the Illinois 
tribe. 


ILLINOIS INDIANS. 


The word Illinois is derived from Illini, an Indian term meaning 
‘Creal or superior men.” The French have left their impress upon our 
state by giving to its name a French termination. 

Originally the Illinois confederacy was composed of four tribes, 
the Kaskaskias, Cahokias, Tamaroas and Peorias. Not a great while 
previous to the appearance of the French in the west, a foreign tribe, 
the Michigamies, were taken into the confederacy. 

Previous to the discovery of the upper Mississippi by Marquette 
the Illinois Indians had been driven west of that river by the Iroquois. 
They afterward returned to their former home, and when Marquette 
and Joliet passed up the Illinois river they found some of their tribe 
near the present town of Utiea, on the Illinois river. After the repul- 
sion of the Illinois tribe by the Iroquois the former Indians were in 
constant fear of renewed attacks; and they had ground for fear, for in 
1680 the Iroquois again made their appearance. 

Consternation and fear were depicted in the countenance of* every 
inhabitant of the Kaskaskia village when a Shawnee Indian, after 
starting for home, hurried back with the news of the invaders’ arrival. 
With hurried preparations for war the Illinois crossed the river and 
barely reached the plain beyond when the Iroquois emerged in vast 
numbers from the woods of the Vermilion river. Some shots were 
discharged on both sides, but a partial treaty of peace was made and 
the Iroquois reserved their attack until later, when they plundered the , 
village and pursued the Illinois down the river. Near the mouth of 
the [llinois river seven hundred women and children of the Tamaroas 
were taken prisoner. Throughout the entire attack the butcheries 
were fearful ; men, women and children were unmercifully slaughtered. 
After the appeasing of their fiendish thirst the Iroquois retired from 
their field of conquest and the remaining Illinois returned to their 
desolated homes. 

The Iroquois were great warriors, could not remain idle, pre- 
tended to subject all other nations to themselves, and never wanted a 
pretext for commencing hostilities. They, however, were not always 
successful in their campaign into the Illinois country, and into other 
parts of the west. According to tradition, four hundred Iroquois were 
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defeated at the mouth of Des Moines river by three hundred Sioux. 
Again, on the banks of the Ihnois river, some Illinois Indians, at the 
instigation of an Indian maiden,* returned after a partial defeat and 
completely routed the Iroquois. 

The founding at the Kaskaskia village of the earliest Jesuit mission 
in Illinois has already been alluded to. This mission, founded in 
1675, was removed by Father Gravier to Kaskaskia, in southwestern 
Illinois, some time previous to 1690. Kaskaskia, the oldest town in 
Illinois, was the last abiding place of the Illinois Indians within the 
limits of the state. 

Although the Illinois Indians were considered cowardly, treacher- 
ous and deceitful, yet the French never had any more faithful allies. 
Charlevoix, in the ‘* History of New France,” said of them: ‘If we 
except the Abenaqui tribes, they are the only tribe that never sought 
peace with their enemies to our prejudice.” 

In 1684 there were twelve hundred Illinois warriors in their single 
village at La Salle’s colony, at Fort St. Louis, on the Illinois river. 
These Indians assisted the French in many instances. They assisted 
in the Chickasaw war, and fought against the Natchez Indians in 1729. 
They became involved in Pontiac’s great conspiracy, but they had 
seemingly lost much of their old thirst for warfare : ; and as they did 
not show the zeal which Pontiac expected they would, he threatened 
them severely. In 1767,+ when Pontiac lost his life in the I}inois 
country, the other nations that had answered to Pontiac’s mighty word 
of command sought revenge upon the Illinois confederacy. During 
this persecution, shortly after the death of Pontiac, occurred the siege 
of Starved Rock. Tradition says that a war party of the Tllinois 
sought refuge at the old Fert St. Louis, on Le Rocher, as the French 
called it. Their enemies besieged these warriors until, when near 
starving, they grew desperate. One dismal, stormy night they at- 
tempted to escape, but they were soon overpowered by their blood- 
thirsty enemies. It is said, however, that a few escaped down the 
river and joined the remaining Illinois Indians near Kaskaskia. Hence 
the name, Starved Rock, by which this rocky promontory is known at 
the present time. In 1794 the Illinois Indians were defeated in a war 
against the United States. A treaty of peace was made and an annuity 
was granted them. They made several moves after this, selling their 


* Watseka, the county seat of Iroquois county, perpetuates the naine of this 
maiden.—H. W. Becxwitn. 
+ H. W. Beckwith. 
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land as they left. According to a letter of Gen. [arrison’s, written 
in 1814, the Illinois confederacy was reduced, in 1800, to but thirty 
warriors, while in 1745 their warriors numbered four thousand. By 
various treaties their lands were ceded to the United States. They 
were moved west of the Missouri, and in 1854 were in eastern Kansas. 
In 1867 they moved farther west. There remained, in 1872, but forty 
persons, men, women and children, of the once great and powerful 
Illinois confederacy. 

According to the aecounts given by some of the early French mis- 
sionaries, the Illinois Indians originally possessed their full share, 
probably more than their full share, of Indian viees. Upon the arrival 
of the French missionaries they were warmly weleomed by the Illinois, 
and soon christianity had ‘‘produced a change such as she alone ean 
produce in morals and disposition.” In the use of the bow and arrow 
they were more skillful than any of the surrounding tribes. They 
were tall and graceful, and were noted for being swift of foot. 

Previous to the coming of the Iroquois the Illinois Indians had lived 
on the banks of the Illinois river in primitive contentedness. Long 
before Perrot reached Illinois these Indians had lived, fought, loved 
and worshiped in the beautiful valley of the river which bears their 
name. Their swift arrows pierced the hearts of scores of timid bound- 
ing deer. The buffalo, in all his mightiness, fell to the ground no less 
surely than did the deer when the Illinois bow was raised. They 
hunted that they might live. They lived in great simplicity, but with 
a kindness to relatives and a royal hospitality to friends and strangers, 
that some of their pale-faced successors would do well to imitate. 
They fought in defense of kindred and homes, and for their dead. 
Cupid’s arrow was no less potent then than now. Triumphantly the 
‘‘nersistent god” started the mystic dart that pierced with all surety 
the hearts of dusky youths and maidens. And here on this broad 
rolling prairie, or in the midst of the great forest, which Marquette 
said was the Indian’s paradise, these Indians thought ever of the Great 
Spirit —their God. 

i SACS AND FOXES. 

These tribes originally lived on the banks of the St. Lawrence 
river; but hostile tribes drove them westward, and they fought their 
way separately to the vicinity of Green Bay. Here, for mutual pro- 
tection, these tribes made an alliance which has never been broken. 
The Jesuit Allouez found them near Green Bay as early as 1669 or 
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1672. Tle was at first received by them with contempt, but with 
Jesuitic patience he labored and finally succeeded in gaining their 
confidence and friendship. When Marquette, several years afterward, 
passed through this region he beheld with joy the cross which had been 
erected at Allouez’s instigation. 

The combined tribes continued their warlike machinations when 
they moved to northern Illinois, and while residing there formed 
alliances with other nations, and for years harassed the ILinois 
Indians on their river and ultimately helped to drive this tribe south- 
ward. They warred frequently against the French, and aided the 
British against the Americans as late as 1812. They: made several 
eessions of land to the United States, and in 1830 that cession was 
made which led to the Black Hawk war. After this war these tribes 
went to their Jands in Iowa. They were afterward removed to the 
Indian Territory. From the year 1825 to that of 1850 these tribes 
had suffered a decrease in numbers of some 3,000 souls. 


THE KICKAPOOS, 


In 1672* Allonez found the Kickapoos on the Milwaukee river. 
In 1763 they were situated in the country around the southwestern 
shore of Lake Michigan. They afterward moved farther south; and 
still later, at the time of the first settlements in Piatt county they 
lived in the vicinity of the Sangamon river, and had a village on 
Kickapoo creek, at Elkhart Grove, and at several places in eastern 
Tlinois. 

It is said that the Kickapoos were somewhat more civilized than 
the surrounding tribes ; but be that as it may, in warfare, at least, they 
were barbarous. They were very bitter in their hatred of the Illinois 
Indians, and for near a century did their share in helping to extermi- 
nate that powerful tribe. The Kickapoos reaped their coveted reward, 
for they afterward occupied a portion of the coveted Illinois hunting- 
grounds. They gained possession of this ground shortly after the 
war which followed Pontiac’s death, and were not content to let the 
Illinois Indians alone after their retreat to the southern part of the 
state. The Kickapoos, in general, had a deep feeling of animosity 
toward the whites. They, in connection with several other tribes, did 
so much damage by murdering and stealing during the war of 1812 
that Gov. Edwards was necessitated to suppress them by military force. 


* Bancroft. 
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After their submission annuities were granted them. Some emigrated 
to Mexico, where they still showed their hatred to the whites by mak- 
ing inroads over the border. 


THE POTTAWATOMIES. 


The French found this tribe lying just east of the southern part of 
Lake Michigan, and the Jesuits founded a mission among these Indians 
on the St. Joseph river. The Iroquois had been instrumental in driv- 
ing this tribe westward. A portion located as above mentioned, while 
some went farther north. 

These Indians were ferocious, and long had strong hatred toward 
the English and Americans. They were friendly toward the French 
and assisted them in some of their battles. In Pontiac’s war they were 
strongly allied to him. They were merciless, and often disguised their 
evil intentions under the garb/ of friendship. By thus doing they 
massacred almost the entire garrison of a military post on the St. 
Joseph river. These Indians, in conjunction with parts of the Ottawa 
and Chippewa tribes, were very ferocious and vindictive in the wars 
which marked the advancement of the whites toward the west. In the 
destruetion of life they were the most daring, ernel and fiendish. 
Pontiae did well when he gained them as eo-workers in his great 
satanie seheme of ernelty and bloodshed. 

In 1812, under British influence, the Pottawatomies enacted at Fort 
Dearborn* one of the most merciless erimes that human beings have 
ever perpetrated. Fort Dearborn was built and garrisoned in 1804. 
The traders who came from time to time to this place managed to keep 
up a friendly feeling with the Indians. In 1812, during the English and 
American war, word was sent for the garrison at this fort to evacuate. 
Captain Heald, commander of the garrison, made known, in council 
with the Indians the intended evacuation. Signs of hostility were 
observed among the Indians, but all fears were mostly quieted upon 
the arrival of Captain Wells with some Miami Indians from Fort 
Wayne. Early on the moming of August 15—the fatal day— Mr. 
Kinzie, one of the principal traders at the post, received word from a 
friendly Indian that mischief was on foot. At nine o’cloek the party, 
escorted by Captain Wells and 500 Pottawatomies, left the fort to the 
sound of martial musie. Notwithstanding the Pottawatomies had 
pledged their honor to see the party safe to Fort Wayne, before they 
were beyond the present limits of Chicago these treacherous tiends 


* Now Chicago. 
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made a terrible attack upon the whites, sparing neither men, women nor 
children. The American troops fought bravely, and until over half 
were killed, before a surrender was made. The Indians soon had 
control of the wagons and baggage, and the helpless were massacred 
without merey. The most fearful of all these dread deeds was that 
performed by a single young savage who climbed into a wagon and 
with his tomahawk dispatched twelve innocent children. Captain 
Wells, then a prisoner, upon witnessing this, scene, exclaimed: “If 
this be your game, I can kill too,” and he started toward the Potta- 
watomie camp. But he soon became a prisoner again, and although 
some friendly chiefs tried to save him, a Pottawatomie rode up in the 
rear and killed him by a single blow. This man’s heart was cut to 
pieces and distributed among the Indians for a token of bravery. 
Wells street in Chicago perpetuates the name of this brave man. 
During all this terrible seene Mr. Minzie’s fainily were guarded by 
friendly Indians near the fort. The prisoners taken by the Indians 
were widely distributed to varions tribes in Illinois and Wisconsin. 
The majority were ransomed at Detroit the next year, while some were 
detained a year longer. 

The Pottawatomies also took part in se outbreak against the Illinois 
Indians, and were benefited by the removal of the latter from their cher- 
ished land. They were finally removed from Illinois. They fonnd 
their way to the Indian Territory, and in 1850 the Pottawatoimies only 
numbered about 1500 persons. 


SUABBONA. 


Shabbona was a peace chief of the Pottawatomies, and was born 
near the Maumee river, in Ohio, in 1775.* His commanding physical 
structure, as well as the noble attributes of his mind, caused him to be 
respected by Indian as well as by white man. He was a companion of 
Tecumseh in the war of 1812, and was fighting by his side when the 
great brave fell, in 1813, at the battle of the Thames. Upon the death 
of his wife’s father he became a chief of the Pottawatomies. After 
the war of 1812 he was always a friend of the Americans. The 
whites owe this Indian an everlasting debt of gratitude for the prompt 
action in favor of the whites taken by him during the Black Hawk 
trouble. Black Hawk endeavored to gain Shabbona’s assistance in his 
war, telling him, as an argument, that if they united their tribes they 
wonld be in numbers as the trees of the forest. Shabbona replied, ‘‘ Yes, 
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and the army of the palefaces you will have to encounter will be as. 
numerous as the leaves on those trees.” After finding that war must come 
Shabbona traveled night and day that he might save the frontier white 
settlers. Had the white settlers of Indian Creek heeded Shabbona’s. 
‘words of warning, that fearful massacre might have been averted. Many 
of the people of La Salle county owed the preservation of their lives to 
this old peace Indian. For the services rendered by Shabbona to the 
whites the government reserved a portion of land at Shabbona’s Grove, 
in what is now De Kalb county, and presented him with a pension 
of $200. 

When his tribe moved to the Pottawatomie reservation, west of" 
the Mississippi, Shabbona went also, but he, with his family, returned 
to his individual reservation. He again went west, but affer one of 
his sons was killed he returned to Illinois, in 1855. Supposing that. 
Shabbona had deserted his reservation, some speculators sold his land 
during his absence. Upon his return Shabbona was hurt by this act, 
and sorrowfully said, ‘‘Shabbona has nothing now.” The citizens of 
Ottawa raised by subscription a sufficient amount of money to pur- 
chase twenty acres of land in Grundy county, upon which Shabbona. 
and his fimily lived until his death, in 1859. His wife, who weighed 
400 pounds, was drowned in Mazon creek, six years after her Sins 
band’s death. 

Let those who would ruthlessly push the Indians to the very verge 
of our continent pause and remember Shabbona. His life shows what 
nobleness there can be in the Indian’s character. He is a striking 
example of the people who hate their enemies and love their friends. 
with all their soul. It may be said of him, however, that while his 
friendship was of the strongest, his hatred was not so bitter nor so 
lasting as that of some of is people. 


ILLINOIS IN PONTIAC’S CONSPIRACY. 


Pontiac was born in 1712. His native tribe has long been a mat- 
ter of controversy, as several tribes have claimed him. The most 
favorable opinion at present, however, is that he belongs to the Sae 
tribe. He closely resembled these Indians, and it was the first to 
answer his call against the whites. It is well known that he was a 
chief of the Ottawas, but that eee was because of their being 
greater warriors. 

Pontiac was first known as an ally of the French. After the fall of 
Quebec, in 1759, the long war between France and England was at an 
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end, and Pontiac was too politic to adhere to the cause of the van- 
quished, so he made friends with the English upon their taking pos- 
session of the French posts. It was when Maj. Robert Rogers was 
sent to take possession of the frontier I*rench posts that the great 
Pontiac appeared first upon the scene. After passing Fort Niagara 
the major landed at the farthest point west the English troops had 
been. Soon after their landing Indians made their appearance, evi- 
dently to design the purpose of the whites. "Iwas then that Rogers 
first saw Pontiac, who addressed the whites in rather an arrogant style 
and seemed disposed to prevent their continuance to Detroit. But the 
next morning the sagacious, politic Pontiac reappeared, offered the 
peace pipe and designated his desire to live in peace with the English. 
The party proceeded, and, owing to Pontiac’s influence among the 
hostile tribes, reached Detroit safely. The French commander was 
evidently incensed at the appearance of Rogers, but nevertheless the 
French garrison filed out of the fort, laid down their arms and gave 
place to the English. The Indians who witnessed the transfer could 
not understand how a few English could take the place of the French 
garrison. When all was explained to them their opinion of the English 
began to be exalted, bunt still they conld not understand why the lives 
of the conquered French were not taken Pontiac expected all the 
deference from the English that the French had been wont to pay him, 
and the English not bestowing this deference, had not been long in 
the possession of the conntry ere an awful clond began to hover in 
their horizon. The Indians, instigated somewhat by the French, be- 
gan to nourish a silent, fearful hate of the English. Pontiac’s mind 
had not been inactive while these feelings were being aroused among 
the other Indians. He began to realize what English supremacy 
meant, and he resolved to resist with an awful strength their advance- 
ment, and if possible to ‘‘drive the red* dogs into the sea.” 

By his own power, and with the assistance of the French, Poutiae 
became the leader of at least fifteen Indian nations. [is messengers 
had been sent near and far until a mighty war cloud was elose upon the 
unsuspecting English. | 

Pontiac’s plot was to attack all the English posts on the same day 
and, after gaining possession, to kill all the English—men, women and 
children. Tlinois, being still under the French flag, was the rendezvous’ 
for both I*rench and Indians, and the origin of the great scheme might 
be traced there.» The principal scene of action, however, was -east 
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of Iinois, up and about Detroit. Although the plot came near being 
discovered, the great day soon arrived. 

Throngh artifice nine British posts were captured. In some cases 
the garrison was completely surprised. Again the officers were secured 
while the Indians were pretending to transact business with them. A. 
squaw betrayed the officer at Maumee by enlisting his sympathies with 
a dying man outside the fort. At Michillimackinac—opposite the 
present Mackinaw Strait—the Indians played a game of ball in honor 
of the king’s birthday, and the officers and soldiers of the garrison 
were artfully tempted to witness the scene, some even engaged in 
betting for the winners. The ball was finally artfully tossed over the 
pickets of the fort, and the reckless tumultuous crowd followed it. Then 
came the terrible war-whoop, and before the English could scarcely 
think the fort was in the hands of the Indians. ~ 

~The formidable Detroit post had been left for Pontiac to gain the 
glory of its victory. But he was to reap disappointment. A pretty 
Ojibwa maiden who was attached to Gladwyn, the commander of the 
fort, went to take him some moceasins and revealed Pontiac’s intricate 
plot for the morrow. Accordingly Gladwyn was ready when Pontiac 
came for a council meeting the next day. Pontiac’s deep-laid plot was 
foiled and he made many professions of good will toward the English. 
The following day, amidst throngs of his swarthy followers, Pontiac 
approached the fort, and, upon finding it. barred, asked the cause of his 
exclusion. He was told that ‘She might enter, but his rabble must 
remain without.” With his entire being expressive of unutterable 
disappointment and rage the toiled warrior turned and strode alone to 
the river, and started with defiant speed to the village of the Ottawas. 
Quickly were the revengeful, exasperated feelings of the leader inter- 
preted, and soon from off the surrounding plains scores of yelping 
satanic beings arose and begun preparations for their direful work of 
carnage and bloodshed. The war-dance was heard that night, and ere 
dawn the fort was attacked by the savage multitude. The Indians 
expected to take the fort by a single blow, but. failing in this, they, 
although scarce of food, began preparations for a protracted siege. 
Indians arrived daily from the west. The besiegement was conducted 
for a period of eight months. This persistency on the part of the 
. Indians is without parallel in all Indian history. 

This is but an instance of the several years of bloody war begun by 
Pontiac. Destruction of life and property did not cease in the forts. 
The borders of the frontier states were the scenes of multitudes of 
Indian atrocities too frightful to relate. 
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After a time a portion of the Indians began to retire from the 
contest, and not long afterward the plans of Pontiac received a terrible 
blow. The French in Hlinois had long been the secret allies of Pontiac, 
who had been artfully kept in the dark in regard to the English power 
in Illinois. A letter was sent to the commander of the principal French 
post in Illinois, instructing him to make known to Pontiac the full 
extent of the treaty between the English and French. Pontiac, upon 
the receipt of this news was enraged, and in company with some of his 
most faithful countrymen, started for the Maumee country, hoping to 
excite the Indians sufficiently to renew hostilities in the spring. In 
1764 Pontiac, with some 400 warriors, bégan intercessions with the 
tribes in Hlinois. It was at this time that Pontiac had to use threats to 
enlist the aid of the Ihnois tribe. 

By this time Gen. Gage was convinced that as long as Illinois 
remained virtually in the hands of the French, it would be impossible 
for the Indians not to expect the assistance of the I'rench, and he there- 
fore determined to send out a sufficient foree to terminate the war. 
Accordingly George Croghan, a western trader, was sent with Lieut. 
I'razer toward the west, through Ohio. The result of this visit was 
a conterence held in Detroit, where Pontiac had begun his satanic 
scheme. At this conference Pontiac not only accepted the King of 
England as his father. but he promised to go to Oswego the following 
spring and enter into a treaty with Sir Wm. Johnson. Soon after this 
conference, ere the winter snows had fallen, Capt. Stirling led a regi- 
ment down the Ohio and to Fort Chartres, where the English colors 
took the place of the old French flag. 

Pontiac did not forget his promise to Croghan, and when the 
peaceful spring glided gently in he started for Oswego. And there, 
for the last time before the representatives of English sovereignty, 
Pontiac concluded his speech with, ‘I promise to keep this covenant 
as long as [ live.” ]*rom the council meeting he, with sad heart, turned 
westward, and for three years lived with his family in the gloom of the 
forest. 

In 1767 the last scene in the drama of Pontiac’s life was enacted. 
A disturbance occurred in I]Hinois among some French traders and 
some of the Illinois Indians, not far from St. Louis. Pontiae soon 
appeared at the place, and not long after his arrival repaired to St. 
Louis to see an old French friend who commanded the Spanish gar- 
rison. While there he moved about with great dignity in the full 
French uniform which Montcalm had presented him. He was received 
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quite cordially, and when Pontiac heard of an Indian social gathering 
at Cahokia his French friends, fearing English design, tried to prevent 
his going. Pontiac, however, in his usual fearless manner, boldly set 
forth, and was soon under the influence of liquor in the midst of the 
surging, drunken throng. 

An English trader in the village, looking with distrust on Pontiac, 
resolved to work his destruction. Aecordingly a Kaskaskia Indian 
was bribed with a barrel of whisky to slay the white man’s foe. 
Pontiac. after participating for a time in the drunken pleasures, started 
for the neighboring woods, singing his medicine songs the while. In 
this case he was not safe within the mystic spell of his magic songs, 
for the lurking Illinois Indian drew near and treacherously sunk his 
tomahawk into Pontiae’s brain. Thus perished the greatest Indian 
warrior that history has portrayed. 

With their usual impulsiveness his friends sought to take immedi- 
ate vengeance on the murderer, but the Illinois Indians protected their 
brother and Pontiae’s followers were driven off. The Sacs, Foxes, 
Pottawatomies, Ottawas, and other tribes who had answered to Pontiae’s 
command in time of war, eombined in their mighty efforts to wreak 
vengeance on the Illinois tribe. Whole villages were destroyed, and 
the grassy plains of Illinois stained with Indian blood. 

Pontiae’s body was procured by the French commander and buried 
with warlike honors near the fort of St. Louis. ‘* Neither mound nor 
tablet marks the burial-place of Pontiac. Jor a mausoleum, a city has 
risen above the great hero, and the race whom he hated with such 
burning rancor trample with unceasing footsteps over his forgotten 
grave.”’* 

_ WINNEBAGO AND BLACK HAWK WARS. 

After the treaty of peace following the war of 1812, the Indians on 
the northwestern frontier remained in peace and friendship with the 
whites until 1827. The Winnebagoes, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Sacs and Foxes had, by the treaty of 1804, ceded to the whites the 
land between the Illinois and Wisconsin rivers, felt that they really 
owned land in the northern Illinois and southern Wisconsin. A por- 
tion of this land was subsequently retroceded to several tribes; the 
Winnebagoes, however, not being mentioned in the treaty. The 
Indians, quarreling about the boundaries of their lands, caused the 
United States commissioners to make a new arrangement in 1825, ad- 
mitting that the Winnebagoes had a right to some of the land. 
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The miners began to work the lead mines near Galena despite the 
remonstrances of the Winnebagoes, who claimed the land thereabout. 
This greatly incensed these Indians, but when they attempted to pro- 
tect their property in the usual Indian manner they were promptly 
repulsed. More incensed than ever, some of the Winnebagoes started, 
to get help and advice of some of their principal chiefs about Prairie 
du Chien. They also quite readily obtained the assistance of the 
Sioux, who had begun to feel hostile toward the whites on account of 
their having eaptured some Sioux Indians and having given them over 
to their Chippewa enemies. In July, 1827, some Winnebago Indians, 
having previously killed two white men, collected for hander or mur- 
der arsed some boats bound for Fort Snelling, which had landed at 
their encampment above Prairie du Chien. The whites adroitly made 
the Indians drunk and were up the river out of reach ere the Indians 
realized what was being done. As the boats retuned down the river 
the crew, anticipating an attack from the Indians at this same place, 
armed themselves. One of the boats succeeded in getting by in the 
night, but the other was attacked with all vengeance by the savages. 
Although the boat became grounded the crew succeeded in compelling 
the Indians to retire from the contest. A few only of the whites were 
killed, but so many were wounded that it was a difficult matter for 
the remaining men to reach Galena. 

Upon hearing of this hostile attack the residents about Galena and 
the state Sikes took prompt action, and companies and regiments 
were soon ready for work. Before companies from the southern part 
of the state could reach the scene of action, Gen. Atkinson, with some 
regulars, and the Galena militia under Gen. Dodge, had,’in tie vicinity 
of the Foxand Wisconsin rivers, compelled the savages to sue for peace. 
Several Indian chiefs were taken prisoner, among whom were Red 
Bird, of the Sioux tribe, and Black Hawk, of the Sac and Fox tribes. 
Red Bird died in prison, but Black Hawk, with several others, were 
acquitted in about a year afterward. 

This sudden outbreak of the Indians struck terror to the whites 
living in the northern part of the state. A portion of the Pottawa- 
tomies contemplated joining the Winnebagoes against the whites, and 
according to Gurdon 8. Hubbard, anticipated an attack on Fort Dear- 
born. Shabbona, the peace chief, communicated to the whites the 
Indians’ intentions. These hostilities begun by the Winnebagoes 
were but a prelude to those begun, 1831, under Black Hawk. 

Black Hawk was a chief of the Sacs, and was born in 1767 or 1768, 
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on the Rock river. He distinguished himself in early life as a brave. 
In all his difficulties with the Indians it is said that he never lost a battle. 
‘‘Hfe was distinguished for courage and for clemency to the vanquished. 
Ile was an Indian patriot, a kind husband and father, and was noted 
for his integrity in all his dealings with his tribe and with the Indian 
traders.”* He was sid-de-camp to the great Tecumseh, and during the 
war of 1812 was in the service of the English. After the close of the 
trouble in 1812, Black Hawk, instead of making peace with the United 
States, still kept up his friendship with Canada, and accordingly cher- 
ished an implacable hate toward the Americans. He was gloomy 
and morose in disposition, and his annual visit to his favorite dangh- 
ter’s grave on the Mississippi caused gloomy and melancholy feelings. 
He was thus led to look back on the supposed wrongs committed by 
the whites, and to lift the shadowy veil of the future and see his peo- 
ple gradually retiring from the hunting-grounds that had been theirs 
so long. He saw the dreaded whites taking entire possession of the 
broad rolling prairies; he saw their ‘“‘ big canoes” gliding over the 
peaceful waters of the winding streams; he heard the woodman’s ax 
making sad havoe among the noble trees of the grand old forest, and 
saw the white man’s houses on the site of their old villages and over 
the graves of their dead. With such mingled thoughts of love, 
patriotism and revenge ’tis scarce a wonder that he sounded the war 
ery against the advancing enemy. 

The Saes and Foxes, however, had no right to the Rock River 
country, as it originally belonged to the Santeaux tribe before the 
incoming of these tribes from the north. 

‘In 1804 a treaty was made by which the Sacs sold to the United 
States their country on the Rock river. ‘That portion of the Sae and 
Fox tribes which joined the English in the war of 1812 violated this 
treaty. This treaty was confirmed by that portion of the tribe which 
remained at peace, and in 1816, Black Hawk, with other hostile 
Indians, professed repentance, and, obtaining pardon, recognized the 
treaty of 1804, which was re-enacted. Still another treaty was made in 
1825, hoping thus to settle the hostilities among the northwest tribes. 
In 1830 a treaty was made with the Saes and Ioxes, in which they 
confirmed the former treaties and agreed to remove to the territory west 
of the Mississippi. According to the former of these treaties the Sacs 
and Foxes had the privilege of hunting on the grounds while they were 
the property of the United States. In 1829 portions of land around 
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the mouth of the Rock river were sold for settlement, and soon after 
there was begun a series of depredations among these settlers and the 
Indians. Each party brought charges against the other, and probably 
there was trouble on both sides. 

At this time the Saes and Foxes were divided into two factions. 
One, the larger, was ‘for peace, and was under Keokuk, who had 
sound judgment, and who ultimately became sole chief of the nation. 
Keokuk, according to the stipulations of the treaty, withdrew across the 
river. 

In the spring of 1831, Black Hawk, who commanded the hostile 
faction of the tribes, declared all treaties void,.and with his families, 
some Kickapoo and Pottawatomie allies, and three hundred warriors, 
recrossed the Mississippi to take possession of their former village and 
the hunting-grounds thereabouts. 

Black Hawk claimed that the treaty of 1804 was made by some 
chiefs after being made drunk. He said that these chiefs, while in St. 
Louis seeing about some prisoners, sold their land without the knowl- 
edge of the tribe, and that they came home loaded with presents, knew 
they had sold some land, but could tell nothing more. But be all this 
as it may, Black Hawk was among those to confirm the treaty when its 
full purport was known. It seems, then, that it was rather tardy 
patriotism mingled with his hate for the Americans which caused him 
to recross the Mississippi river. 

When Black Hawk appeared again among the whites, tearing down 
their fences, taking their food, ordering them away and threatening 
them with death, the settlers were not tardy in making complaints to 
Gov. Reynolds. The governor hastened to notify Gen. Gaines, of the 
United States army, and superintendent of Indian affairs, of the Indian 
invasion. Volunteers were called for and 1,600 men answered the eall. 

The entire foree was divided into two regiments, an odd battalion 
and a spy battalion. Col. James D. Henry commanded the first regi- 
ment; Col. Dan Lieb, the second; Maj. Nath. Buckmaster, the odd 
battalion, and Maj. Sam’! Whiteside the spy battalion. Maj. Gen. 
Joseph Duncan, of the state militia, commanded the entire brigade. 
This was the largest military force that Illinois had ever raised, and 
its appearance was truly grand as it traversed with anxious speed the 
far-reaching prairie. 

In the short space of four days the army reached Rockport, about 
eight miles below the mouth of Rock river, where Gen. Gaines was met. 
The two generals formed a plan of operations for the morrow, and in 
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the morning the volunteers started across the country toward the 
Indian town, while the steamboat ascended the river. It was supposed 
that the battle would be fought on an island opposite the Indian 
town, and their preparations were made accordingly. The steamboat 
approached the island, filing grape and canister to find if the enemy 
were there. While traversing the island. the spy battalion and main 
body of volunteers became confused and mixed together, but no trace 
of the Indians was discovered. Some time was spent in ferrying the 
troops over the deep and rapid stream on the other side of the island, 
but when the village was reached no Indians were there. Long before 
the army reached the place the Indians had quietly departed for the 
western side of the Mississippi. It has been thought that this move- 
ment on the part of the Indians was partially anticipated by the two 
generals. There was a carelessness shown in the movement about the 
islands that would tend to confirm sueli an idea, but the exaet facts of 
the case will probably never be known. In lieu of the enemy the feel- 
ing of vengeance prompted the soldiers to attack the village itself, and 
it was set on fire. Soon only ashes remained of the once flourishing’ 
village. 

From this place the volunteers proceeded to Rock Island, where 
they encamped for several days. While at Fort Armstrong, on this 
island, Gen. Gaines threatened to pursue the hostile Indians unless 
they presented themselves for a peace council. Black Hawk finally 
was induced to make his appearance, and in company with many other 
chiefs of the British* band of the Saes, signed a treaty in which they 
agreed to stay on the west side of the river, and to cross it only on per- 
mission of the governor of Illinois or the president of the United 
States. In such manner did the British Saes ee ratify the old 
treaty of 1804. 

Black Hawk, like Teeumseh, had his roping This prophet, 
White Cloud, had great influence among the tribe. He was cunning 
and used every means in his power to gain influence. Previous to the 
troubles about the-Rock River village, he had gone to Canada, hoping 
to gain the British to their interest. Upon his return he reported 
favorably to the Indians, and soon after their crossing to the west side of 
the river in 1831, a murmur of discontent ran through Black Hawk’s 


tribe. Ever since the last treaty they had been alert for some new 


excuse for beginning hostilities. White Cloud’s assurance that not 
only the British, but the Ottawas, Chippewas, Pottawatomies and 
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Winnebagoes would assist them in regaining their land, caused them 
to set aside their treaty of peace. 

Notwithstanding the sagacity and judgment of Keokuk, which 
prompted his bold and eloquent speeches, Black Hawk's warlike and 
revengeful nature claimed for him all the daring and malicious warriors 
of the nation. Black Hawk, being quite an old man at this time, was 
easily flattered at thus seeing so many young braves flock to him for 
leadership. 

He, accordingly, with five hundred of the nation’s chivalry, 
equipped for Indian warfare, again, in 1852, started across the Mis- 
sissippi river. Their deceived eyes saw before them a ready and 
complete victory over the hated Americans. 

After crossing the river they started to the Rock River country, 
expecting to continue their course up the river and gain the Pottawato- 
mies and Winnebagoes as allies. The whites, knowing of Black 
Hawk’s movements, were somewhat alarmed, and ere they reached 
their destination several couriers from Gen. Atkinson overtook the 
Indians, ordering them to recross the Mississippi. This they refused to 
do, stating that they were peacefully going to their Indian friends’ 
ground to raise corn. Gov. Reynolds, upon becoming acquainted 
with the facts, immediately called for volunteers. The imminent dan- 
ger to which the frontier settlers were subject caused, as in 1831, a 
goodly number of the state’s brave and eminent men to respond to the 
call. Ina few days’ time 1,800 men met at Beardstown, the former 
place of rendezvous. ‘The volunteers were organized into four regi- 
ments and a spy battalion. The first regiment was commanded by 
Co]. DeWitt; the second, by Col. Fry ; the third by Col. Thomas ; 
the fourth by Col. Thompson, and Col. James D. Henry commanded 
the spy battalion. Brigadier Gen. Samuel W. Whiteside, who com- 
manded the spy battalion in the former campaign, had charge of the 
entire brigade. 

Gen. Whiteside, in company with Gov. Reynolds, took up his line 
of march April 27. Upon reaching the mouth of Rock river it was 
arranged that Gen. Whiteside, with volunteers, was to mareh up the 
river to Prophetstown and there await the regulars, who were to come 
with the provisions in keel-boats. Gen. Whiteside, however, set fire to 
Prophetstown and proceeded up the river to Dixon. Upon the arrival 
at Dixon Majors Stillman and Bailey were found with near three hun- 
dred men. These men were ready to win their laurels, and accordingly 


made known their desire to hazard danger. It being rumored that 
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some hostile Indians were in the vicinity of ‘‘Old Man’s Creek” — 
now called Stillman’s Run—Major Stillman was ordered to find the 
enemy. Soon after reaching the creek and camping for the night, a 
small party of Indians was descried about a mile away. Some of 
Stillman’s men, thirsting for Indian blood, mounted their horses without 
orders and started in pursuit of the Indians, who retreated displaying 
in defiance the red flag. These brave men had not thought of the pos- 
sibility of Black Ilawk being near, and accordingly, when he rallied his 
men and started in pursuit, their valor changed rapidly to ungovern- 
able fear and they retreated to camp with their horses on a full run. 
Hearing that Black Hawk was in pursuit the entire company precipi- 
tately joined in the retreat. Major Stillman tried in vain to have his 
men fall back and form on higher ground, but the ‘‘higher ground ” 
was not found, and the entire company reached Dixon several at a time. 
Some of the boldest of the men, however, covered the retreat, fighting 
bravely, and eleven only of the men were killed. 

The accounts given by the returning men were various. The most 
ludicrous was that given by aman from Kentucky, who, ina very bom- 
bastic manner, told of the wonderful mode of attack of the enemy and 
of the bravery of some of the men — of himself particularly. Although 
the retreat of Stillman’s men caused a high degree of merriment for a 
time among the remainder of the troops, still no great blame could be 
laid upon Major Stillman or any of his men, as they were undisciplined 
and under the circumstances almost any company would have done the 
same. 

After this adventure a council was held in the camp at Dixon, and 
it was decided that the army should start toward Stillman’s creek the 
next morning. When the volunteers arrived at the scene of the dis- 
aster of the night before, not an Indian was to be seen. Some had 
gone farther up the Rock river and some sought revenge on the nearest 
white settlers. 

As soon as Shabbona, the Pottawatomie peace chief, heard of the 
murderous designs of Black Hawk, he hastened to inform the white 
settlers on Indian creek. They had had so many false alarms that the 
usual precaution was not taken. On May 20 a party of about seventy 
Indians massacred fifteen persons of the families of Messrs. Hall, 
Davis and Petigrew, and took two young ladies, Rachel and Silvia 
Hall, prisoners. The accounts given by J. W. Hall, who escaped, and 
by the Misses [all— afterward Mis. Horn and Mrs. Munson—are 
authentic and are rite with the horror of the massacre and the fear and 
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suffering experienced by the two prisoners.* These young women, after 
a weary march of many miles, were finally bought for $2,000 worth of 
goods by some Winnebago chiefs, at the instigation of Ma. Gratiot. 
Mrs. Munson died in 1870; Mrs. Horn is still iving in Nebraska. 

General Whiteside, not finding the Indians where he expected, 
buried the dead found and returned to Dixon. The majority of the 
volunteers were now anxious to be discharged, and knowing that 
little eonld be done against the will of the men, they were first 
marehed for a time in pursuit of the Indians and then on to Ottawa, 
where they were discharged. 

Previous to this, however, the governor had made a eall for more 
volunteers, and after the discharge a volunteer regiment was soon 
formed of the discharged men at Ottawa. Jacob Fry was elected 
colonel; John Thomas, major, and Jaines D. Henry, lieutenant-colonel. 
On June 15 three brigades, commanded respectively by Gen. Posey, 
Gen. Alexander and Gen. J. D. Ifenry, were formed at the place of 
rendezvous. The entire frontier foree now amounted to over three 
thousand men. Soon attacks were made by Indians on Apple River 
fort, twelve miles from Galena, and on Fort JHlamilton in the lead 
mines. Galena also was in imminentdanger. The fears of the whites 
in this were soon somewhat quieted, for the Ilimois forees were put into 
motion by June 22, and ere long were almost in the heart of the Indian 
country. Colonel Dement had pushed forward to Kellogg’s Grove, 
where he, while endeavoring to find the whereabouts of the Indians, 
was attacked by about three hundred of them. The Indians, after losing 
near fifteen men, retreated under the well-aimed fire of the whites. 
After this battle portions of the troops were stationed at various 
places throughout northern Ilhnois, while Gen. Atkinson, accompanied 
by Gen. Ilenry’s brigade, marched up Rock river toward four lakes, 
where he heard that Black Hawk had fortified his position for an 
attack. While traveling in this direction he eneamped for one night 
at Turtle Village, a deserted town of the Winnebagoes. T'requent 
alarms were given that night by the sentinels, and the whole command 
was paraded for battle several times. The next morning the march was 
resumed, and at Lake Kush-ka-nong was joined by Gen. Alexander’s 
brigade. After the surrounding country was examined in search of the 
enemy the entire force was marched up the Rock river to the Burnt 
Village, another Winnebago town, where Gen. Posey’s brigade, Gen. 
Dodge’s battalion, joined it. 


* Printed in Baldwin’s History of La Salle County. 
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During this march the scouts bronght in frequent reports of Indian 
trails discovered. Mueh time was frequently spent in looking up these 
trails, but all to no avail. At one time the Winnebago Indians assured 
the general that Black Hawk’s entire force was fortified on an island 
opposite the Burnt Village. After examination this was proved to be 
another false-alarm. By this time eight weeks had been spent in search 
of the enemy. The volunteer force had been reduced nearly one- 
half. Still the enemy were weeks in the advance, and owing to lack 
of provisions Gen. Atkinson thought it necessary to disperse his com- 
mand for procuring supplies. Gen. Posey marched on to Fort Hamil- 
ton ; the governor went to his home at Belleville ; HNenry, Alexander 
and Dodge went to Portage, Fox and Winnebago, while Gen. Atkin- 
son made his headquarters at Lake Kush-ka-nong, where he remained 
until the volunteer general returned with supplies. An unfortunate 
circumstance happened to the forces bonnd for Fort Winnebago. The 
horses stampeded, and many were lost and others disabled. After 
reaching the fort two days were oecupied in collecting food, when some 
Winnebago chiefs reported Black Hawk to be within thirty-five miles 
of Gen. Atkinson. 

Gens. Alexander, Henry, and Maj. bigs held a eouneil, at which 
it was decided to march without orders direct upon Black Hawk. 
But at the time appointed to march Gen. Alexander reported his men 
unwilling to go, while Maj. Dodge reported his horses too much dis- 
abled oy their late march. Gen: Henry w was natur ally indignant at 
such a state of affairs, and announced his intention to go alone if fifty 
men would follow him. Soon some mounted volunteers arrived, 
which augmented, somewhat, the number ready for duty. When Gen. 
Henry returned to his brigade he found his own men on the point of 
mutiny. <A written protest signed by all except one of the officers was 
handed to the general. Gen. Henry, with the commanding sternness 
of a brave and complete soldier, made no other reply than to order the 
officers under arrest for mutiny, appointing a regiment as a guard to 
escort them to Gen. Atkinson. This action created a real sense of fear 
among the officers, and Gen. Henry consented to consult with them 
before the decisive step was taken. The officers very gladly returned 
to their duty, and from that time on no charge could be brought 
against them. 

Gen. Henry took up his line of march on July 15, in quest of the 
Indians. After three day’s march they eneamped upon the Rock 
river. Here, learning from some Winnebago Indians that Black 
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Hawk was further up the river, Gen. Henry resolved to make a forced 
march upon them the next morning, and two men were sent with dis- 
patches to Gen. Atkinson. These men had a chief, Little Thunder, 
with them as guide, and when eight miles from camp came upon 
the fresh trail of the enemy. The Indian guide was terrified and 
started back without permission. Upon reaching the camp he was about 
to effect the eseape of the other Indians when they were stopped and 
taken to Gen. Henry’s tent. Here they confessed that they had been 
deluding the army, hoping to give the Indians more time for escape. 
Gen. Henry sueceeded in getting from them all they knew of Blaek 
Hawk’s movements. The next morning other dispatches were sent to 
Gen. Atkinson, and the army, dispensing with everything that was not 
absolutely necessary, was ready for a forced march. Notwithstanding 
that upon the afternoon of the first day a violent storm overtook them, 
the army marched clieerfully forward, inspired by the sight of the fresh 
trail to renewed energy. After four and a half days of weary march- 
ing, the advance guard eame upon the rear of the retreating enemy. 
The Indians seemingly began to make feints of forming for battle, hop- 
ing thus to gain time. The Indians were not overtaken for three or 
four hours after they were first seen. The advance guard was fired 
upon by the Indians, but they were soon eaused to retreat by a bat- 
talion and two regiments charging upon them. The fight was kept up 
for some time during their retreat until dark. The next morning when 
Gen. Henry advaneed to the Wisconsin, he found that the Indians had 
all crossed it and escaped to the mountains. 

On account of lack of provisions Gen. Henry resolved to fall baek 
to Blue Mounds. Arriving at this place he found Gen. Atkinson with 
the regulars and Alexander and Posey’s brigades. It beeame evident 
soon to Gen. Henry and his men that the regular officers and 
Gen. Atkinson did not enjoy Henry’s success. They envied him. 
After a few days of preparation the army was again put on the march, 
Henry being placed in the rear to mind the baggage. Jlenry and his 
men bore this insult with grave dignity. 

On the morning of the fourth day after crossing the Wisconsin the 
advance reached the Mississippi bluffs. When within about three or 
four miles of the camp the army was attacked by about twenty-eight 
Indians. They adroitly retreated up the river, followed by the entire 
army except Henry’s brigade that was left without orders. After a 
council among his officers, Henry hastily eoneluded to continue on the 
main trail. Upon arriving at the foot of a bluff Henry halted and the 
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horses were left. When the advance men came within sight of the 
river they were fired upon by the Indians. [Henry came up with the 
main body and a general battle ensued. The fifty advanee Indians 
retreated upon the others and in the surprise all was confusion. The 
Indians were driven from place to place and finally, at the point of the 
bayonet, were foreed into the river, some reaching an island in the 
river. By this time Gen. Atkinson with the other part of the men 
arrived. Gen. Atkinson soon formed the regulars and Dodge’s 
battalion for an attack upon the island. Wading through the 
deep water a fierce battle began on the island. The Indian loss 
here was very great. A number of the Indians had eseaped across the 
river ere the action began. Black Hawk, who led the twenty that 
Gen. Atkinson followed, eseaped up the river. Black Hawk and his 
party were captured while on the Wisconsin river by some Winnebago 
chiefs, who brought them to Prairie du Chien and delivered them up 
to the United States Indian agent there. Gen. Atkinson, with the 
regulars, went to Prairie du Chien in a steamboat, while the volunteers 
went by land. Tere Gen. Scott was met, who had been sent from the 
east to take chief command in the war. While on the way his army 
was afflicted with Asiatie cholera, so that he did not reach the Missis- 
sippi until the decisive battle was fought. Gov. Ford considers Henry 
the hero of the entire war. From Prairie du Chien the volunteers were 
sent to Dixon, where they were discharged. The prisoners were sent 
down to Rock Island, thence on to Jefferson barracks. A treaty was 
here made with the Sacs and Foxes by which the United States gained 
a large portion of the territory between the Des Moines and Turkey 
rivers in Iowa. From Jefferson barracks the prisoners were taken to 
Washington. They were also taken to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and other cities, that they might see the power and number of 
the whites. They were returned to their own country in June, 1833. 

Black Nawk died in 1840, at the age of eighty, and was buried by his 
people on the banks of the Wigtinaiph 


INDIAN MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. ° 


The Indians depended, for their sustenance, upon hunting, fishing, 
and primitive tilling of the soil. They knew nothing sient iene 
animals. They had but few domestic animals, the principal being the 
horse and the dog. They pursued their game with arrows tipped with 
horn, pointed stone, or some similar substance. Fish were taken in 
nets or with the spear. Their meat was preserved by smoking. The 
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fruit and berry season was a happy time for them and the young girls 
went joyfully forth to gather the luscious food. Nearly all the Indians 
of Ameriea cultivated the soil. The articles cultivated were few: 
maize, the tobacco plant, the squash and the bean, complete the list. 
Their women did the farming, and often, after their stores were col- 
lected, all was squandered in some great festivities. They made but 
little preparation for the future, thus showing their lack of thriftiness. 

Everyone has heard of the hospitality of the Indian. <A stranger 
may enter his cabin in the day or in the night, be freely entertained, 
and no questions, as to why he came or when he will go, are asked. 
An Indian will often give up his own resting-place that his guest may 
be comfortable. 

The Indians are sociable creatures. Their living together, many 
families in one cabin, and the collecting of houses into towns, proves 
this statement. Polygamy was allowed, but there was an unwritten 
Jaw in regard to who should marry. An Indian could not marry his 
own kinfolks, those who used the same totem or family symbol, but 
his wives could bear the closest relationship. The marriage ceremony 
consisted of the groom making a few presents to the bride’s father. If 
the presents were accepted the contraet was complete, and for a time 
the husband lodged with his wife’s family. Divorees were allowed, 
and the marriage tie could be severed as easily as it was made. When 
divorces occurred, the mother, of necessity, claimed all the children. If 
a mother died, the innocent httle babe shared her grave. Thus she 
alone had care of the babe in death even as in life. No restraint 
whatever was put upon the Indian children. They, by exposure, 
became hardy. The Indian boy learns to be courageous by hearing the 
daring tales of Indian exploits told around the wigwam fire. The bow 
and arrow are among his first playthings. lis ear early hears the 
war song, and its purport soon is recognized. With exquisite joy he 
looks forward to joining, for the first time, in the war-dance. While the 
Indian boy, from the example of his elders, thus becomes a warrior, 
and learns to be proud of idleness, in like manner the girl learns to be 
a drudge. The wife is but a slave. 

The Indian’s idea of a Supreme Being is very indefinite. A spirit 
lies in everything ; he recognizes it in every aetion and in every object. 
Yet they believed in the Great Spirit. It is said that the Illinois 
worshiped a god under the name dfanitou, and this they found in 
every animal. The medicine-man boasted of a power over the spirits, 
and ‘was a sort of magician. The Indian had great faith in his sub- 
verting every evil and curing all ills. 
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The waking Indian recognized his dreams as glimpses into the 
invisible world. It was thus he received messages from his god. They 
professed no fear of death; they believed the dead still lived, and 
therefore buried with them their earthly belongings. The superstitions 
among the different Indians of America are various. Some of the 
southern tribes, upon the death of a lord or chief, killed two tinely 
formed Indians that they might act as servants to the lord of shadows 
and death. 

Bancroft quotes from Brebeuf, a Jesuit missionary, the substance 
of a statement in regard to the living sometimes visiting the remote 
region of the shadows. Orpheus-like, a brother went in search of 
his Enrydice, in this case a sister, and but for lis uncontrollable cnrios- 
ity would have secured her from the society of the dead and restored 
her to her family. Festivals were often held in honor of the dead. 
Some of the tribes every few years gathered and cleansed the bones 
from their various burial-places, and amid their most solemn cere- 
monies buried them in a common grave. 

All over America the Indians practiced placing the dead in a sitting 
posture for burial. 

The red man imitates rather than invents. He equals the white 
man in the acnteness of the senses, but his moral and reasoning facul- 
ties are inferior. 

The Indians had no musical genius among them equal to a Mozart, 
nor did they have a Raphael asanartist; but all recognized mnsic, and 
danced ofttimes with grace to their wild melodies, and the decoration 
on their clothing and bodies was harmonious and sometimes elegant. 
‘“We eall them crnel, yet they never invented the thumb-screw, or the 
boot, or the rack, or broke on the wheel, or exiled bands of their 
nations for opinion’s sake; and protected the monopoly of the medi- 
cine-man by the gallows, or the block, or by fire. There is not a 
quality belonging tothe white man which did notalso belong to the Amer- 
ican savage; there is: not among the aborigines a rule of language, a 
custom, an institution, which, when considered in its principles, has 
not a counterpart among their conquerors. The unity of the human 
race is established by the exaet correspondence between their respective 
powers; the Indian has not one more, has not one less, than the white 
man; the map of the faculties is for both identical.” 

In this great age of improvement the Indian, too, has caught the 
spirit. The Indians of to-day are greatly in advance of those the 
whites first found here. The gun with modern improvements has in a 
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measure replaced the deadly arrow. The white man’s ax and knife 
soon pushed their primitive counterparts into the background. Among 
some of the tribes the water of the stream has been made to subserve 
their purpose, and water-mills have taken the place of the old-time 
Stone mortar. 

The old plan of writing hieroglyphies on pieces of bark has in 
a degree been abolished, and some of the Indians of to-day make 
use of the printing-press. Instead of traveling mile after mile of 
forest and prairie for all their game, herds and flocks are now kept by 
them. They have learned the use of the plow, and their agriculture is 
more extensive. The idea of one ruling Great Spirit is now prevalent. . 
in every Indian wigwam. The felicity of the white man’s home-life 
has been noised abroad, and the Indian is beginning to cherish his one 
wife as his equal. When one remembers the slowness with which the 
peasantry of Europe have advanced, even when surrounded by that 
country’s greatest intellect, and then reflects upon the length of time 
the American Indian has been in contaet with the white man’s intel- 
lectual culture, he is compelled to pause and give a tribute to the red 
man, confessing that he, in spite of all the war of words to the con- 
trary, deserves a good share of credit for his position of to-day. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ILLINOIS A DEPENDENCY OF CANADA. 


HE French were the first white people to lay claim to any of 
the soil of Illinois. As has been stated, Marquette’s mission 
was founded in 1675, and the first military occupation was at Fort 
Creve-ceeur in 1680. The first settlement was at Fort St. Louis on 
the Illinois river in 1682. The oldest permanent settlement in Illi- 
nois and in the valley of the Mississippi is Kaskaskia,* made about 
1690.+ 
After the settlement at Kaskaskia others were made at Cahokia, 
Prairie du Roche, Prairie du Pont and Port Chartres. The Jesuit 
priests were the temporal as well as spiritual rulers of these mis- 
sions. The quiet rule of these pious men gave to the early French 
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settlers such feelings of justice, integrity and brotherly love, that for 
nearly a century they had no need of a law eourt. They lived peaee- 
fully by the side of the Indians, and some time elapsed before a loeal 
government was established. 

Province of Louisiana.—In 1711 the Freneh settlements of the 
Mississippi valley were united, the provinee was named Louisiana, and 
Mobile was made the capital. This province ineluded all the country 
lying north and south between Canada and Gulf of Mexieo and east 
and west between the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains. Franee eon- 
eeived the idea that this eould be made a great commercial country, 
and aeceordingly sent over one Crozat with a party of men to develop 
its resourees. Although some advanee was made in settlements, 
Crozat’s expedition was counted a failure; he had neglected agriculture, 
the best resource of the country. Crozat was recalled. 

About the year 1716* Fort Rosalie was erected on the present site 
of Natehez. This is the oldest permanent settlement of the Mississippi 
valley south of Hlinois. 

Company of the. West.—At the time of Lonis XIV’s death, and 
when the Dnke of Orleans was made regent, Franee was greatly in 
debt. It was then that John Law, a gambling Seotchman from Edin- 
burgh, first brought forward his scheme for hquidating dehts. The 
regent listened with willing ear and it was not long until Law’s bank 
was astonishing the people witlt its wonderful aehievements. Law 
next brought forward his Mississippi scheme, and with a word from 
this irresistible nan the imaginative Ireneh brain saw in the early 
future, upon the soil of distant Louisiana, immense commercial cities, 
vast fields of grain and frnit and exhaustless mineral mines. In 1717, 
under Law’s direction, the western company was organized. 

The eyes of the people were at last opened, investigations were 
made which resulted in the banks stopping payment. The eompany 
in the west, however, did not meet with quite sueh an inglorions failure 
as did the bank of France. Before much was accomplished the 
company was merged into the company of the Indies. Irom the 
expenses caused by the Spanish and Indian war, and as a’partial result 
of Law’s failure, the company became embarrassed and a surrender of 
their charter was granted. 

At this time the settlements of Louisiana were in a prosperous con- 
dition. Illinois was the principal agricultural region of the province. 

Under Royal Governors.—TVhe first thing to be done after the 
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French government again had Louisiana, was to conquer the Chiekasaw 
Indians. Several victories were gained by the Chieckasaws, but at last, 
in 1740, peaee was concluded without bloodshed. 

About 1750 the Freneh colonists in the Mississippi valley began 
seriously to take part in the fieree controversy that had been taking 
place between [France and England. The treaty of peace between 
these countries had left undefined the boundaries between their posses- 
sions in America. 

Neither the French nor the English were idle in their machinations 
to obtain the Indian allianee for strife on the contested lands. 

On October 30, 1753,* George Washington began his renowned 
journey across the forests to Ohio. In the next year was the English 
commencement and the French completion of Fort Du Quesne, at the 
junction of the Monongahela and Alleghany rivers. Not long after, in 
the battle of Little Meadows, Washington was the first of the English 
to discharge his gun. ‘It was the signal gun, whose reverberations, 
following the flight of years, announced the revolution whieh banished 
from the new world the institutions of the middle ‘ages, “and .ereeted 
upon their ruins a free government.” A force from Fort Chartres soon 
repaired to Fort Du Quesne’and Washington fell back to Fort Necessity. 
At this place Washingtc~ was eompelled to capitulate, and this was a 
signal for the mother countries to take an interesting part in the eontest. 
In 1755 oecurred the terrible disaster known as Braddoek’s defeat. In 
1758 the Freneh retired west from Foit Du Quesne. The English were 
now gaining ground, and Ticonderoga, Crown Point and Niagara fell 
successively into their hands. Quebec fell in 1759, and the great eontest 
was at an end. Illinois was no longer a Freneh provinee. 

Lllinois a British Province: Pontiacs Conspiracy.— Although 
Quebee fell in 1759 it was not until 1765 that the English had actual 
possession of [linois. Capt. Sterling was the first English commandant 
of Illinois. . 

In 1768 the eommandant, Lieut.-Col. Wilkins, established a civil 
eourt. This was held December 6, 1768, and was the first jurisdiction 
by eommon Jaw ever held within the present boundaries of Illinois. 
The eourt was not popular, and in 1774 the old government was in part 
resumed. 

It was about this time that the English eolonists began seriously to 
be antagonistic to the home rule. England sueceeded during the first 
years of the war in enlisting the French with her. 


* Trving’s Life of Washington. 
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While this struggle was going on the Indians revived their ever-ready 
feelings of jealousy to the whites who advanced toward their lands. The 
western frontiers were again the scenes of horrifying Indian warfare. 
To put a stop to such dire disaster the Americans thought to send a 
company westward toward the Mississippi. George Rogers Clark was 
intrusted with the command of this expedition. This man was found 
to be equal to all emergencies. Ilis penetrating eyes were the first to 
realize the great advantage to the colonists subsequent to the acquisi- 
tion of the French settlements in Illinois to their own territory. Upon 
stating his views to Gov. Patriek, Henry Clark, with his men, was 
ordered to proceed westward in great haste and with all possible 
secrecy. His men even for some time did not know the object of the 
expedition. It was on July 4, 1778, that Clark and his 160 men 
reached the hills east of Kaskaskia. Clark so successfully mancenvered 
that he, with some of his men, entered the fort, while the others simul- 
taneously entered the village. The people were so thoroughly sur- 
prised that in less than three hours the invaders had control of the vil- 
lage. For-<uveral day»: Qlark stayed in and about Kaskaskia, keeping 
the people in the most abjeet ioar. After sufficiently frightening them 
he explained the cause of his sidden appearance before them and 
offered such magnanimous terms that their former fear gave place to 
sudden joy and thanksgiving. Clark, in his own peculiar way, subdued 
all the. French provinees in Illinois, as well as St. Vincent, or Vin- 
eennes, in Indiana, in an original manner with the Indians. Not one 
drop of blood was shed. 

Clark’s later success in taking St. Vincent, which had been retaken 
by Hamilton, iswell known. This bold and hazardous enterprise on the 
part of Clark settled the ownership of the beautiful country along the 
Wabash and Mississippi rivers. It has ever since belonged to the 
Americans. : f 

Clark died in 1818, and his body rests near Louisville, Kentucky. 
This country eertainly owes a debt of gratitude to him. In looking 
over the strong points of his character it seems that he surely belongs 
to that rare elass of men of whon our Washington is the type. Illinois 
would do well to ereet a monument in honor of George Rogers Clark’s 
noble work. 

Illinois a County.—In October, 1778, the country lying northwest 
of the Ohio river was made into a county of Virginia, and was ealled 
Illinois county. Virginia claimed it by right of private conquest. In 
1784 Virginia ceded the country to the Continental Congress. 
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Northwestern Territory.— By the ordinance of 1787 the whole of 
the country northwest of the Ohio was considered as one district for 
temporary government. For the good of the original states and of the 
future states six articles were drawn up which were to constitute a per- 
petual contract between the people of the territory and those of the 
original states. According to these articles, there was to be religious 
tolerance in the territory ; trial by jury ; education was to be encour- 
aged ; the territory was always to be a part of the United States, and 
there was to be no slavery tolerated. This compaet, thus partially 
quoted, lias exerted from then till now an influence in this country which 
could searcely have been anticipated by the originators of the articles. 

Maj. Gen. Arthur St. Clair was elected the first governor of the 
Northwestern territory. St. Clair was a Scotchman and came to 
America in 1755. Tie served in the French and Indian war, and later 
was president of the congress of the United States. In 1788 St. Clair 
county was organized, which included all of the present State of Ili- 
nois south of the mouth of Little Mackinaw ereek on the Illinois river. 
Three judicial districts were made and a court of common pleas was 
established. John Edgar, John B. Barbeau and J. D. Moulin were 
appointed judges to hold courts in their respective districts. Justices 
of the peaee were appointed throughout the country. Cahokia was 
made the county seat. Thus began the existence of United States law 
in the territory. John Rice Jones was the first man who practiced law 
in Illinois. He was a very energetic lawyer and a fluent speaker. At 
the time of his death in 1824 he was judge of the supreme court of 
Missouri.* 

About the year 1790 a series of misfortunes arose which soon 
caused the French settlements to decline. ‘These misfortunes were of 
various kinds, such as inundations of tle Mississippi, severity of the 
seasons, and supplies granted to troops with no requital. Besides 
these causes, the cheerful, free and passive nature of the Frenchmen 
was not.altogether congenial with the stern, sturdy, active natures of 
the Puritans who now thronged in great numbers, and Freneh immi- 
gration was fast ceasing. 

Tecumsel’s Conspiracy: Indians again on the warpath.+—lt 
must be remembered that Franee made no extensive purchases of the 
Indians ; consequently in the treaty of Paris only small portions of 
land were transferred to the English. The English then had but little 
to transfer to America, save what she had received from France. Con- 
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gress felt that as the Indians had adhered mostly to the English they 
were conquered too. Congress felt that the land of the Indian was 
rightfully won, and settlements were made accordingly. At the same 
time efforts were being put forward to establish certain peace. Treaties 
with various tribes were made in 1784, 1785 and in 1789. With all 
these precautions it was found that most of the tribes in the west 
were not bound by agreement to yield land north of the Ohio. The 
Indian confederacy had sullenly determined that the Ohio should form 
a perpetual boundary between the Indians and the whites, and accord- 
ingly organized and began a war against the Americans. 

The main theater of: this war was within the present limits of Ohio 
and Indiana, while Illinois had little part in it save in resisting the 
Indian hostilities on the frontier. The Kickapoo Indians seemingly 
were the most hostile and early began their depredations. All through 
the years from 1778 to 1794 Illinois was the theater where many bar- 
barous murders were enacted. 

For six years the war raged, when finally, through the efforts of 
Gen. Wayne, a treaty was drawn up and signed by all the principal men 
of the Indian confederacy. In this treaty various tracts of land in the 
Northwest were ceded to the Indians. In IIlinois there was one at the 
mouths of the Chicago and Illinois rivers and one at the Peoria’s fort. 

Peace had come -at last, and the eager whites started forward the 
checked tide of emigration. 

In 1788 the comlasion of Illinois was about 1220.* 

In 1778 there was but one professor of religion in the colonies of 
Tilinois. This was a lady and a member of the Presbyterian church. 

James Smith, a Baptist minister, preached the first Protestant ser- 
mon in Illinos. He also made the first Protestant converts. 

The first regularly organized Protestant church in Illinois was that 
organized in 1796 at New Design, by David Badgley. The first school 
for American settlers in this state was taught by Samuel Seely in 1783. 

In 1795 Gov. St. Clair made a division of St. Clair county, naming 
the lower county Randolph, in honor of Edinund Randolph, of Vir- 
ginia. 4 

In 1796 the white population of Ohio was over 5000, and accord- 
ing to the ordinance of 1787 the country was entitled to another grade 
of government. In the latter part of 1799 the new order of govern- 
ment was in full working order. 

Indiana Territory.—On May 7, 1800, congress passed an act 


* Stuvé. 
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dividing the Northwestern territory ; and the Indiana territory was 
formed. In this territory the present states of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and almost all of Indiana, were included. The government 
was to be somewhat similar to that of the first grade of government. 

On May 18, 1800, William H. Harrison was appointed governor of 
the Indiana territory. By March of 1801 it was in full working order. 
By the act of congress March 26, 1804, Louisiana was saathed to the 
Indiana eed In the previous year, through the efforts of some of 
America’s deep-thinking men, Louisiana had ptt purchased of Trance. 
Before a year had passed after its admission to Indiana territory 
Louisiana was made into a separate territory. Ohio was admitted to 
the Union as a state in 1802. 

In 1803, 1804 and 1805 treaties were made with various Indian 
tribes by which the greater part of Illinois was divested of its Indian 
title, and the land, even in the Indian’s wavering judgment, was a part 
of the United States. Some of the Indians, however, were loth to 
fulfill their promises and retire from their old hunting-grounds, and it 

was some time before Indian depredations ceased. 

According to the laws adopted by the territory of Indiana only the 
will of a majority of the freeholders was necessary for changing the 
government from the first to that of the second grade of territorial gov- 
ernment. The change of government was made in 1805. Part of the 
old laws were re-enacted, while some new ones were made. 

Territory of Lllinois.—Michigan had been erected into a separate 
territory in 1805, and the people of Illinois as well desired a Aibegees 
from the Tielittde territory. 

By the act of congress February 3, 1809, all of the present Illinois | 
and Wisconsin was to constitute the new territory of Illinois. Hon. 
Ninian Edwards was appointed the first governor and Nathaniel Pope 
secretary of the territory. The seat of government was fixed at Kas- 
kaskia. 

At the time of the organization of the territory the population was 
about 9,000. In 1810 there were over 12,000. The immigration, it 
will be seen, was steadily on the increase. But soon there was to be 
a check in the growth of the settlements. Already in the dark forests 
might be heard the war-whoop of the secret friends of the English. 
After the treaty of peace between England and America, the Indians 
had desisted in their warfare only when they had no further hope of 
aid from the English. They were ready then and quickly interpreted 
the signs of ill-feeling between the United States and Great Britain, 
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just previons to the war of 1812. In 1810 Teeumseh, ehiet of the 
Shawnees, took measures which placed the nature of his future actions 
beyond a doubt. The immediate cause of Tecumseh’s excitement was 
the treaty of Fort Wayne, in 1809. He was not at the council and 
elaimed that a part of his land had been illegally sold. . His theory 
was that the lands of the Indians could not be disposed of without the 
consent of a// the tribes. His plan was to substantiate this principle 
by uniting all the western tribes and, if necessary, force the United 
States to give back the land ceded at Fort Wayne. This conspiraey of 
Tecumseh had only been excelled by that of Pontiac. 

Tecumseh boldly avowed, at a council meeting ealled by Gov. Har- 
rison, at Vincennes, his intentiou to retain the land. He was ordered 
to leave the village, and ere long Gov. Harrison began preparations to 
resist hostilities. 

Gov. Harrison started north with his army. When near Prophets 
town le told the Indians he had no hostile intentions, provided they 
adhered to their treaties. Encampment was made for the night, but 
ere daylight dawned the Indians attacked the camp. Thus began the 
famous battle of Tippecanoe. The end was not what the Prophet 
anticipated, for the surprise was not a complete one. With but a 
moment’s warning the Governor’s army fought. valiantly, and the 
Indians were repulsed with a loss equal to that of the Americans. 

- Tecumseh was in the south at the time of this, and upon his return 
he, in dismay, saw his grand conspiracy dashed to the ground, and 
finally departed for Canada, where he joined the British standard. 
While such a crisis had been reached in Indiana hostilities were grow- 
ing more manifest in Ilinois.. Preparations for defense began to be 
made thronghout the state. Forts, bloekhouses and stockades were 
soon built. Fort Russell, a little northwest of Edwardsville, was 
established by Gov. Edwards, and was the strongest stockade fort in 
Illinois. ) 

Gov. Edwards tried in vain to make peace with the Indians of the 


> gtate. 


Dnring the winter of 1811-12 the British in the east kept up their 
insulting actions toward the Americans, and the result was that on the 
19th of June, 1812, the United States declared war against Great 
Britain. 7 ; 

In August of this year occurred the massacre, already spoken of, 
at Fort Dearborn. __ 

The next day after this disaster at Chicago Gen. Hull ‘‘crowned 
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his course of indecision and unmanly fear’* by giving into English 
hands the town of Detroit and territory of Michigan. 

Thus the English and their allies were in possession of the entire 
Northwest, with the exception of one or two forts. Every citizen in 
the pioneer states seemed thrilled with one desire—to wipe out the dis- 
graces of the year and to protect the people from the horrors of savage 
supremacy. , Gov. Edwards organized and started an expedition against 
the Indians on the Illinois river. They at least succeeded in frighten- 
ing the Indians, who retreated upon their approach. After thirteen days 
absence Gov. Edwards’ army, without loss, returned to Fort Chartres. 

At the beginning of 1813 everything was gloomy in the west. 
Stronger preparations were made to resist fhe wily foe. Ranging com- 
panies were formed, but in spite of all precautions the savages con- 
tinued to perform some terrible deeds. In the summer of 1813 a joint 
foree from Illinois and Missouri was sent up the Mississippi river. 
Quite an extengpf country was gone over and the army reached Camp 
Russell in October, 1813. During this entire campaign not a battle 
was fought; no foe was seen. This campaign, however, served to 
show the strength of the whites and the result was that the settlers 
were not molested by the Indians during the entire winter. 

The next year several expeditions were made up the Mississippi 
river, but only partial success was attained. 

The gloom in the west was soon dispelled by the joyful news of 
the treaty of peace made at Ghent. The war of 1812 was at an end. 

In 1812 the government of the Illinois territory was changed to 
the second grade of government for territories. By a proclamation 
of the governor the members of the first legislature of Illinois con- 
vened in Kaskaskia, the seat of government, November 25, 1812.+ 
The place of meeting was in the upper room of an old stone building 
that had been used as headguarters of the French commandant after 
Fort Chartres was abandoned. What a comparison that old building 
with steep roof and unpainted board gables presents to the magnifi- 
cent structure in ‘which the legislature of to-day assembles ! 

On December 18, 1812, some of the old laws were re-enacted, 
while some new ones were made. Under the authority of Nathaniel 
Pope the territorial laws were revised, and they were printed in 1815. 
To an inhabitant of Illinois to-day it seems almost incredible that not 
eighty years ago the punishments for crime frequently were whipping 
on the bare back, standing in the pillory, confinement in stocks and 


* Annals of the West. 7 Stuvé. 
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branding with red-hot irons. Yet so it was, and people could even be 
east into prison for debt. Tappily such laws are not of our time. 

Three general assemblies were elected by the people while Illinois 
was a territory. 

Edwards county was the first county formed by the legislature, and 
was named in honor of the governor. 

After the close of the war of 1812 Illinois seemed to begin a new 
growth. The tide of immigration, which had been retarded for a time, 
set in with redoubled foree. New settlements were made in every 
direction. Agriculture still continued to be the leading oceupation. 
Owing to the difficulties to be met with in transportation there was but 
little commerce in the early times of Illinois. Articles from the east- 
ern states came in wagons over the mountains, then down the river in 
flatboats. Keelboats passed slowly to and fro between St. Louis and 
New Orleans, carrying needful articles to both cities. But this was 
not long to last, for steamboats soon came into use. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


ILLINOIS A STATE. 


“What constitutes a State? 
% x ¥% * * * 


Men who their duties know, 


But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain. 
* * % * * * 


And sovereign law, that states collected will 
O’er thrones and globes elate, : 
Sits empress, crowning good, refreshing ill.” 


pare era in the history of Illinois began in 1818. The people 
for some time had been wishing for a change of govern- 
ment, and accordingly Nath. Pope, the delegate to congress, was 
instructed to plead for the admission of [linois into the Union. Judge 
Pope’s discernment led him to make some amendments to the bill for 
admission, by which the port of Chicago was brought within the 
boundaries of the state. This addition to the new state connected her 
interests more firmly with the east, the south and the west. Thus 
while greatly advancing Illinois, another link was added to the chain 
-which bound the states in union. 


& 
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Another amendment of great importance in the future well-being 
of Illinois was the appliance of three per cent of the fund from the 
sale of public lands to the advancement of education. 

A convention was called to meet in July, 1818, at Kaskaskia, for 
the purpose of drafting the first constitution of the State of [linois. 
Elias K. Kane was the principal member of this convention, and to 
his talent are we indebted for many worthy features of the constitution. 

An election for the officers of the new state was held in September, 
1818. Shadrach Bond was elected as the first governor of the State of 
Illinois. Gov. Bond was a native of Maryland, and was a plain man, 
who made no pretentions to learning, but was possessed of good com- 
mon sense. Pierre Menard was made the first lientenant governor of 
the state. He being a foreigner, and not having been a citizen thirty 
years, the people of the state showed their belief in his worth by alter- 
ing a part of the constitution for his special benefit. 

These two men both had counties named in their honor. 

In October, 1818, the legislature convened at Kaskaskia and elected 
Joseph Philips chief justice, while Thomas O. Brown, John Reynolds 
_and William P. Foster were made associate justices. Ninian Edwards 
and Jesse B. Thomas were elected Illinois’ first senators to congress. 
Elias K. Kane was appointed secretary of state, while Daniel P. Cook 
was elected first attorney general; Elijah C. Berry, auditor of public 
accounts, and Jesse B. Thomas, state treasurer. ) 

By the men whose names are here recorded, Illinois, as a state, was 
launched upon the sea of time. She was only launched as yet; her 
voyage began when on December 3, 1818, congress declared her one 
of the United States, and placed her upon an equal footing with the 
original states. At the time of the adoption of the constitution only 
about one-fourth of the state was organized into coygties. fifteen 
counties were formed, and of these Bond was farthest north. The 
settled portion of the state was all south of this county. In 1820 the 
population of Illinois was 55,211. The increase during the preceding 
decade had been enormous. With the exception of the French and 
Canadian settlers most of the inhabitants came in from the south. 

At this time the majority of the people of Illinois were in debt. 
This had come about by the anticipations of the settlers to become 
suddenly wealthy. A crisiscame and the legislature sought to remedy 
the evil by creating state banks. Several banks were founded, the 
principal one being at Vandalia. This banking scheme, however, 
proved a failure. During Bond’s administration the seat of govern- 
ment was moved to Vandalia. 
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GOVERNOR COLES. 


Ed. Coles was eleeted governor in 1822. The slavery question 
was thoroughly diseussed at this eleetion. Anti-slavery gained the 
day. Mr. Coles was a native of Virginia, and, upon leaving that 
state for Illinois, had emancipated his slaves. This election caine 
while the people were still agitated upon the settlement of the 
Missonri question of slavery. Although with the election of Gov. 
Coles the slavery party was defeated, it was not by any means anni- 
hilated. This party expressed themselves as determined to carry their 
measures in the sessions of the legislatures of 1822-3. Soon the entire 
state was in an unheard of condition of excitement. A furious contest 
began which wag to last for some eighteen months. Contributions 
were raised for the benefit of both sides. Gov. Coles cheerfully con- 
tributed $4,000, his entire term’s salary. 

The day of election finally arrived, and both parties exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to show afull vote. At last the decision was made 
and again anti-slavery gained the day. Illinois had never witnessed 
such an exciting and angry election as took place that day. But all 
ill-feelings soon subsided and before a year had passed all seemed 
pleased with the existing state of affairs. 

The summer of 1825 was noted for the great inerease in the number 
ofiminigrants. The majority of the people seemed bound for Sangamon 
county, which at this time was the most populous county of the state. 

Some space will readily be used just here to make mention of Gen. 
La Fayette’s visit to Illinois. Gov. Coles had met Gen. La Fayette in 
Franee, and upon hearing of his arrivai in the United States had 
requested him to visit Illinois. This visit was made in May, 1825. 
Great numbers of people extended to La Fayette a patriotie welcome. 

teceptions we® given him at Vandalia and at Shawneetown. From 
this place La Fayette took a kindly and affectionate leave of his Illinois 
friends. 

GOVERNOR EDWARDS. 


In August, 1826, Ninian Edwards was elected governor. Gov. 
Ford’s description of Gov. Edwards is quite brilliant. His ‘+ prineely 
appearance” and ‘‘florid eloquence” are made special mention of. 

At this same election there was an exciting contest between Dan P. 
Cook and Joseph Duncan, the candidates for congress. Mr. Dunean 
gained the victory. This eleetion may be considered, aside from the 
troubles in 1824, the beginning of party prineiples in Illinois. 


@ 
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Gov. Edwards no sooner entered the duties of his office than he 
began to complain of the condition of the state finances. He thought 
he detected wrong acting in the officers in some of the banks, and did 
not hesitate to make known his charges. Many of the influential men 
of the state opposed Gov. Edwards in this movement, and the result 
was, that all the men were acquitted of the charges bronght against them. 

During Gov. Edwards’ administration, in 1827, occurred the Winne- 
bago war, or scare as it is sometimes called. ‘This trouble has already 
been referred te. In 1827 Galena was fast attracting men to the lead 
mines.* Already there were six or seven thousand miners in and 
around Galena. It was there at this time that the offensive name of 
‘‘suckers ” as applied to [linoisans originated. Many people from the 
central and southern part of the state were in the habit of going up 
the Mississippi to the lead mines to work during the summer, but went 
back down the river to winter. Some one saw a resemblance between 
such movements and those of the fish known as suckers. Henee the 
I]linoisans were termed ‘‘suckers.” Some other aecounts are given of 
the origin of the term, but this seems the most plausible. It is to be 
hoped that the use of this odious term, as well as of those terms applied 
to the inhabitants of some of our neighboring states, will ere long be 
done away with. vs 

In 1830 the population was 157,447. From Alton to Peoria set- 
tlements were quite plenty, principally near the streams. As yet the 
people had strenuously avoided settling on the open prairies. 


GOVERNOR REYNOLDS. 


Jolin Reynolds was elected governor in August, 1830. Gov. Rey- 
nolds was a native of Pennsylvania. He came from Tennessee to 
Illinois in 1800. He had-long lived among the frontier people and he 
had thoroughly imbibed their ways. Stuvé styles him ‘‘one of the 
public oddities in the annals of the state.” Gov. Ford styles him as 
a ‘*man of remarkably good sense and shrewdness for the sphere in 
which he chose to move.” He had a kind disposition, and was always 
ready to bestow a favor. He was in public life a great deal, and died 
in 1865. The Black Hawk war, which has already been mentioned, 
oceurred during Gov. Reynolds’ administration. 

The session of the legislature in 1832-3 was especially distinguished 
by the fact that at this time the first serious efforts were made for the 
construction of railroads in the state. 


* Ford. + Ford. 
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GOVERNOR DUNCAN. 


Joseph Duncan was made governor of the state in 1834. Gov. 
Duncan was a native of Kentneky, distinguished himself during the 
war of 1812, and later held several state offices. During the session 
of 1824-5 he greatly distinguished himself by framing and introducing 
the first bill in regard to a system of free schools in the state. In Gov. 
Duncan’s message he recommended many state improvements, which 
were quite fully carried out. Public highways were made throughout 
the state and a good deal of attention was paid to the canal and railroad 
charters. At the time of Gov. Dunean’s election the state was in an 
unusually prosperous condition and the people were free from debt. 

During his administration several banking schemes were brought 
forward with the hopes of bettering the condition of affairs; but it was 
soon discovered that this was a mistaken idea. 

Under his administration, too, was begun the ‘State internal 
improvement system,” and at the close of his administration people 
had not ceased to be dazzled by this grand scheme. 

In 1837 the Lovejoy riot occurred.* Lovejoy had tried to start an 
abolitionist paper in St. Lonis. Being compelled to leave that city he 
wentto Alton. He was strongly urged not to start such a paper in Alton, 
but notwithstanding such urging, and in spite of threats, he started a 
religions paper. Soon his abolition principles began to be manifest, 
and the community was roused against him. The final result was that 
a riot occurred, in which Lovejoy lost his life. 

In 1837 Ex-Gov. Reynolds, with others, built the first railroad in 
the state. This road was six miles long, and connected a coal mine 
with the Mississippi river opposite St. Louis. The first locomotive 
in Hlinois was put upon the Meredosia & Springfield. railroad Novem: 
ber 8, 1838. 

GOVERNOR CARLIN. 


xov. Carlin, of Irislr lineage, was elected in 1838, and was a native 
of Kentucky. Je came to Illinois from Missouri in 1812. He was a 
commander of a spy battalion in the Black Hawk war. He held 
several public offices. Tlis death ocenrred in 1852. 

Although some began to see the folly of the system, yet Gov. 
Carlin was decidedly in favor of the state internal improvement 
system. Before a year had passed, however, the governor began to 
change his mind in regard to such a plan. In 1840 the end came. 


* Reynolds’ “ My Own Times.” 
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The state improvement system had proved an absolute failure. Tlli- 
nois had not been alone in this species of folly. Several other states 
had learned a like lesson. The state was now in debt, and hard times 
had come. Gov. Ford, speaking of the year 1841, says: ‘For want 
of full knowledge of her condition abroad, and of the condition of 
other new states in a short time, Illinois and some others in the west 
beeame a stench in the nostrils of the eivilized world. The people at 
home began to wake up in terror; the people abroad, who wished to 
settle in a new country, avoided Illinois, as they would pestilence and 
famine, and there was great danger that the future emigrants would be 
men who, having no regard for their own characters, would also have 
no regard for the state where they might live. 

An additional trouble came to the people of Illinois when in 
February and in June, 1842, the state bank and the bank at Shaw- 
neetown exploded. Certain ruin seemed impending over this and its 
neighboring states. 


GOVERNOR FORD. 


Thomas Ford was elected governor of Illinois in 1842. He was 
born in Pennsylvania in 1800. His father was killed by the Indians 
in 1802. After his father’s death his mother with her family moved 
west and finally settled in Illinois. 

Gov. Ford was quite a good lawyer. As an anthor, too, he ranked 
quite high. : 

Gov. Ford thus sums up the condition of the state at the time 
he became governor: ‘*The domestic treasury of the state was 
indebted for the ordinary expenses of the government to the amount of 
about $318,000. Auditor’s warrants on the treasury were selling at fifty 
per cent discount, and there was no money in the treasury whatever, 
not even to pay postage on letters. The annual revenues applicable to 
the payment of ordinary expenses amounted to $130,000. The treasury 
was bankrupt ; the revenues were insufficient ; the people were unable 
and unwilling to pay high taxes, and the state had borrowed itself out of 
all credit. A debt of near $14,000,000 had been contracted for canals, 
railroads, and other purposes. The currency of the state had been 
annihilated, and there was not over $200,000 or $300,000 in good 
money in the pockets of the inhabitants, which occasioned a general 
inability to pay taxes. The whole people were indebted to merchants, 
nearly all of whom wefe indebted to the banks or to foreign 
merchants; the banks owed everybody, and none were able to pay. 
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The governor and legislature set themselves to work to extricate 
the state from some of her embarrassments. In spite of many dis- 
couragements suecess was the outcome. At the close of Gov. Ford’s 
administration the state government expenses were reduced from $318,- 
000 to $31,212. The treasury contained $9,260. About $3,000,000 
of the publie debt had been liquidated. All this had been done be- 
sides other things not mentioned, so that the credit of the state became 
sufficient to borrow enough money to finish the Illinois & Michigan 
eanal. Mr. Stuvé says: ‘*The year 1845 was the turning point in her 
financial embarrassments and marks the beginning of her since una- 
bated prosperity and march to greatness.” 

Gov. Ford was certainly the right man in the right place. It would 
be impossible for Illinois to estimate how much of her present pros- 
perity she owes to the genius and fidelity Of this honored man. After 
his term of office closed Gov. J‘ord retired to private life, and during his 
retirement prepared his history of [linois. Upon his deathbed in 
1850 he placed the manuseript in the hands of Gen. James Shields, 
with the request that he should have it published for the benefit of his 
family. 


GOVERNOR FRENCH. 


In the election of August, 1846, A. C. French was chosen to sue- 
ceed Gov. Ford. Gov. French was a native of New Hampshire, and 
was born Angust 2, 1808. His father died when he was young, and 
most of his early education devolved upon his mother, who died when 
her son was but nineteen years old. Notwithstanding his fatherly care 
of four brothers and sisters, he attended Dartmouth College for a time 
and afterward read law, and was admitted to the bar in 1831. After 
this he removed to Illinois and beeame a warm friend of Steplien A. 
Douglas. After the close of his services as governor he oceupied the 
chair of mathematics of MceKendrie College at Lebanon. Gov. 
French being, as he was, at the head of the state, found himself equal 
to the emergency, and through his economy, prudence and discretion 
the credit of the state, whieli had been partially regained by Gov. 
Ford, was completely restored. Stuvé says of him: ‘‘ He was zeal- 
ously devoted to the best interests of the state, ever acting for the 
public good without regard to personal advantage or aggrandizement.” 

When Illinois was admitted into the Union a compact was made by 
which all ands sold within her boundary were exempt from taxation 
for a period of five years after their sale. After several appeals to 
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congress the legislature gained its object, and finally, by act of February 
19, 1847, it was provided that lands were subject to taxation immedi- 
ately after their sale. By this act the revenue of the state was greatly 
increased. ; 

In 1847 the Northern Cross railroad, now the Wabash, was sold. 
With these and other judicious acts by the governor and legislature the 
state continued in a prosperous condition, and in 1850 ‘‘for the first 
time since 1839, the accruing state revenue, exclusive of specific appro- 
priations, was sufficient to meet the current demands upon the treasury.” 

It was in 1849 that the legislature passed the first township organi- 
zation act, which was revised in 1851, and again in 1871. 

After repeated advisals in Gov. French’s messages, the legislature 
in 1851 passed an act to exempt homesteads from sale on execution. 
Toward the close of his administration quite an excitement was raised 
in I]linois and in the city of St. Louis by the latter’s attempting, without 
permission from Hlinois, to change the main current of the Mississippi 
river to the St. Louis side by constructing a dyke across the eastern 
channel of the river from Bloody Island to the Illinois side. A com- 
promise, however, was ultimately made and the dyke was completed, 
and East St. Louis is the result. 

In 1849 the Illinois legislature began and kept up for several years 
work on what was known as ‘State policy.” The object of this state 
policy was that Ilinois was to fix the termini of all railroads crossing 
the state, and that these should be placed so as not to build up cities of 
other states to the detriment of her own. One of the prime causes 
which first brought forward ‘‘ state policy” was that Illinois had no 
disposition to assist in building up St. Louis, since it seemed she had 
so lately, in case of the ‘‘Bloody Island” dyke, been trying to take 
undue advantage of Illinois. But finally the narrow state policy gave 
place to a more liberal view, and when this was done Illinois had sur- 
mounted another obstruction which had checked her onward progress. 

Congress, in September 1850, granted to Illinois 3,000,000 acres 
of land, for the completion of the Illinois Central railroad, which had 
originally been a part of the state internal improvement system of 
1837. Not only the government, but the state, was vastly benefited 
by the building of this railroad. Immigration increased and the value 
of lands in the vicinity of the railroad advanced rapidly. 


GOVERNOR MATTESON, 


The democracy gained the victory in 1852, and Joel A. Matteson 
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was made governor. He was born in Jefferson county, New York, 
August 8, 1808. He received a common school education, and prior to 
his settling in 1833 in Kendall county, Hlinois, he had spent a good 
deal of time in traveling in the east and in the southern states. Upon 
arriving in Kendall county he opened a large farm. In 1836 he moved 
to Joliet, and in 1842 he was elected state senator. 

Gov. Matteson had proved himself a very suecessful business man, 
and when the helm of the state was placed in his hand, he, by his 
liberal views and sense of justice, was amply fitted for his task. 

Gov. Matteson, in his message, spoke at length upon the increasing 
advancement of the state. He recommended the building of a northern 
penitentiary. He also advocated the adoption of a free-school system 5 
but it was not until 1855 that the law for maintaining free schools was 
passed. 

The edueational interests of the state began to advance rapidly 
under the working of the new school system. The proportion of pupils 
attending school increased rapidly, and the wages of teachers were 
advaneed. | 

During Matteson’s administration over $7,000,000 of the public 
debt was paid. The population of Chieago during this time was 
doubled, and about 2,500 miles of railroad were built in Illinois. 


GOVERNOR BISSELL. 


In 1856 Wm. I. Bissell was elected governor. He was born 
April 25, 1811, in Yates county, New York. After gaining a fair 
education he came west and located as a physician in Monroe county, 
Illinois. He soon found that he had mistaken his calling, and so 
began the study and practice of law. In 1840 he was elected to the 
legislature, after which time he was admitted to the bar. In 1846 
he enlisted in the Mexican war, and was elected colonel of his regiment 
and greatly distinguished himself. Upon his return home he was 
elected to congress and served two terms in that office. A disease 
contracted by exposure in the army caused him to be unable to walk 
without erutehes. His death oceurred in 1860, nearly a year before his 
term of offise as governor expired. Mr. Stuvé thus quotes from 
Gov. Palmer’s funeral oration: ‘‘When it is remembered that Wm. 
H. Bissell, in the short period of sixteen years, without early educa- 
tional advantages, abandoned, at the mature age of thirty years, one 
profession — quitting the dull and laborious routine of a country doctor 
and resolutely turning his attention to the profession of the law, as 
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affording him a wider field for his active imagination and aspiring 
ainkidion attained speedily at the latter eminence as an irresistible 
advocate; distinguished himself as a soldier ; as an accomplished 
orator took front rank in the halls of nti legislature ; and, as 
the standard-bearer of a new party marching toward national freedom, 
was elevated to the first position of his state by the partiality of a 
grateful and confiding people, his life may be considered a brilliant 
success.” ; 

After Gov. Bissell’s inanguration a stormy session of the house 
ensued. Logan made a speech which lasted two days, and which ‘‘in 
severity of language excels, perhaps, anything that that gentleman has 
ever uttered.” 

Another stormy diseussion oeeurred in 1859 over the apportion- 
ment bill. 

Gov. Bissell made many mistakes while in office which may in part 
be traeed to the state of his health. 

It was also in 1859 that the great frand known as the ‘‘ Canal 
script fraud” was discovered. The excitement subsequent to the 
discovery was greatly increased by the fact that the feeling of confidence 
and respect, which the people had had for Ex-Gov. Matteson, was 
suddenly reversed. Gov. Matteson, upon his retirement from offiee, 
was respected very highly indeed, but with the discovery of the frauds 
soon the public opinion was turned against him. 


GOVERNOR "YATES. 


In 1860 the republieans of Illinois gained a grand victory. Lin- 
coln was elected president of the United States, and Richard Yates 
governor of Illinois. Richard Yates was born January 18, 1818, at 
Warsaw, Gallatin county, Kentucky. His father moved to Suleman 
county in 1831. In 1887 he graduated with the first honors from the 
Illinois college at Jacksonville. He afterward served three or four 
terms in the legislature. He held the chair of state during the most 
exciting term of four years that our country has ever seen. At this 
time he had the implicit confidence and trust of the people of Illinois, 
and his love for the Union led him to work always in its behalf. He 
gave a ready second to all the military efforts of the state. His procla- 
mations and ‘special messages are noted specially for the depth of feel- 
ing and eleganee of expression portrayed. The civil events during 
Governor Yates’ administration were not of very great importance. 
The time was mostly taken up by bitter party qnarrels. Much party 
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excitement prevailed during the constitutional convention of 1862, 
and again at the last democratic legislature of 1863. 
a 8 


GOVERNOR OGLESBY. 

Again in 1864 the republicans of Illinois gained a victory and 
Richard J. Oglesby was elected governor. Governor Oglesby was 
born in 1824, in Oldham county, Kentucky. Tle was left an orphan 
at eight years of age, and when twelve years old came to live with an 
unele at Decatur, Illinois. Here he, at various times, studied law and 
worked at the carpenter’s trade, and at farming. He volunteered 
in the Mexican war, was elected first lieutenant of Co. C, 4th 
Illinois reg., and took part in the battle of Cerro Gordo. He has 
traveled considerably in this country, in Europe, and the Holy Land. 
He was elected state senator in 1860, but when the war broke out he 
was made colonel of the Sth Il. reg. [Me was distinguished for his 
bravery in battle, and upon his partial recovery from an almost fatal 
wound, he was promoted to a major-generalship. His wound, however, 
led him to retire from active service in less than three months. 

Notwithstanding the great draft of the war upon Illinois at the 
close of rebellion, in prosperity she was the peer of any state in the 
Union. This was the case, although at its beginning times seemed 
unusually hard. 

Peace was made in 1865, and since then the elections in the state 
have, in general, had a republican majority. Ex-Gov. Yates was 
elected to the United States senate in 1865. Illinois was the first to 
ratify the 18th amendment to the constitution of the United States 
abolishing slavery. This legislature gave itself np quite thoroughly to 
the enactment of local and private laws. 

The legislative session of 1867 continued through fifty-three days, 
and a very great amount of work was accomplished. Besides the 
passing of some very important publie laws there were great contests 
over the location of the Industrial University, the Southern Peniten-_ 
tiary and the Capitol. The location of the Industrial University had 
been under diseussion for two years, and in order for Illinois to reap 
any benefit from the act passed by congress July 2, 1862, this legisla- 
ttre had to decide upon a location. As Champaign county made the 
highest bid the University was located there. 

Another absorbing topic was the new State Capitol building and its 
location. Several cities of Illinois, Peoria, the most earnest, were clamor- 
ing for the seat of government, but Springfield finally triumphed. 
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GOVERNOR PALMER. 


John M. Palmer was elected governor in 1868. J{fe was born in 
Seott county, Kentucky, September 13, 1817. His boyhood days 
were spent mostly in western Kentucky. In 1831 the family removed 
to Madison county, Illinois. In 1834, John, with his brothgr Elihu, 
entered Alton College and remained about eighteen months. In 1838 
he formed Douglas’ acquaintance, and soon after his purpose was fixed 
to study law. After studying by himself awhile he entered a law 
office at Carlinville. In 1843 he beeame probate judge, and in 1852 
was elected to the state senate. When the war broke out he volun- 
teered his services and was elected colonel of the 14th regiment. For 
his gallantry at Stone river he was made major-general. In February, 
1865, he was made military governor of Kentucky. 

Gov. Palmer has received great praise as to his abilities as a lawyer 
and as a statesman. 

In 1870 the state constitution was revised. This was an impor- 
tant act and one which had long been needed._ Many very necessary 
changes were made in it, and among other things the fees system to 
officers was done away with and fixed salaries substituted. The veto 
power of the governor was also strengthened. 


GOVERNOR BEVERIDGE, 


John L. Beveridge was elected lieutenant governor for four years, 
January 10, 1878. On the 23d of Jannary, 1873, Hon. Rich. J. 
Oglesby resigned the office of governor, and on the 29th of the same 
month John L. Beveridge subseribed to the oath of office and entered 
on his duties as‘governor of [linois. 


GOVERNOR CULLOM. 


In 1876 Shelby M. Cullom was elected to the governor’s chair. He 
was born in Wayne county, Kentucky, in 1820, and in 1829 his parents 
moved to Tazewell county. When about twenty years of age he 
became a student in Mount Morris University, where he remained 
nearly two years. Ile entered the law office of Stuart & Edwards and 
was soon admitted to practice. He held the office of city attorney for 
one year, and in 1856 was elected to the legislature. In 1860 he was 
again elected to the legislature and became speaker of the house. He 
was elected to the 39th congress in 1864, and in 1866 was re-elected to 
the 40th congress, and took prominent part in all matters of public 
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interest. Ile was again re-elected, in 1868, to the 41st congress, and 
became one of the leading members of the republican majority. He 
introduced the bill for the control of polygamy in the territories, 
known as ‘‘Cullom’s Utah bill.” He was elected to the legislature in 
1872, and became speaker of the house. He was in the legislature 
again in 1874, and was unanimously the choice of the republicans. as 
speaker of the house. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ILLINOIS IN THE MEXICAN WAR. 


THOUT going into all the details connected with the origin of 

this war we will simply say that it grew out of the annexation of 
Texas. Texas, after throwing off the Mexican yoke, had been clamoring 
for admittance into the Union for some time. The United States had at 
first declined her admittance, but at the presidential election of 1844 
this was the greatissue upon which the people divided. Pope waselected, 
and as he had been brought forward by the party in favor of the admis- 
sion of Texas, there was no longer any hesitation and the ‘‘ Lone Star 
took its place in the constellation of the states.” As soon as congress 
had adopted the resolution to annex Texas, the Mexican minister at 
Washington left the country. | 

The union was completed when, on July 4, 1845, the Texan legis- 

ture ratified the act of annexation. Texas immediately asked the presi- 
dent for an army for protection. Accordingly, Gen. Zachary Taylor 
was sent to occupy Texas. Mexico, in rearranging’ her civil adminis- 
tration after the revolution of 1821, had united two frontier states east 
of the Rio Grande. Texas hance gained independence naturally 
claimed Coahuila. Mexico also Satniod the state and insisted that 
the river Neuces should be the dividing line, while Texas claimed the 
Rio Grande as the dividing line. Mexico scornfully refused the United 
States’ proposition to settle the difficulty by negotiation, and accord-’ 
ingly it was felt that the Mexicans were in the wrong, and Gen. Taylor 
was ordered to advance as near as possible to the Rio Grande river. He 
therefore established a camp in November, 1845, at Corpus Christi. 
On the 9th of the next March the arny began its march to the Rio 
Grande. Gen. Arista, having arrived at Matamoras and taken com- 
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mand of the Mexican forces on the frontier, notified Gen. Taylor, on 
April 26, that hostilities had begun, and on the same day a body of 
American troops was attacked by the Mexicans east of the Rio Grande. 
Upon the report of this attack reaching Washington, congress, with 
unusual alacrity, passed an act declaring war, appropriated $10,000,000 
to carry on the war and authorized the president to accept 50,000 vol- 
unteers to serve in the war. 

A call was soon made for volunteers. The western and southern 
states were expected to furnish the greater part of the men. Illinois 
was required to furnish three regiments of infantry or riflemen. The 
enlistments were for twelve months, and the selection of officers was 
left to the volunteers in accordance with the state militia laws. Gov. 
Ford, as commander-in-chief of the state militia, on May 25 issued 
his order to the militia officers to aid in’ both raising and organizing the 
regiments. The people of Illinois responded readily to this call, and 
great patriotism was soon manifest in various parts of the state. 
Martial music and patriotic speeches did their full share in rousing the 
people to their country’s need. Thirty-five companies were organized 
in ten days’ time, and there were forty companies more than the 
requisition required by the middle of June. As there were so many 
more companies than the requisition required many of the volunteers 
were disappointed. As soon as thirty full companies were in uniform 
they were ordered to attend the place of rendezvous. 

On the 2d of July the first regiment of Ilinois volunteers was orga 
ized. It consisted of two battalions, each of which was composed of 
five companies, commanded by five captains. Gen. J. J. Hardin was 
elected colonel. Capt. Wm. Weatherford was elected lieutenant- 
colonel and W. B. Warren, major. 

The second regiment was organized and Wm. H. Bissell was elected 
colonel, Capt. J. L. D. Morrison, lientenant-colonel, and Capt. H. F. 
Trail, major. The third regiment was organized with Capt. Forman, 
W. W. Wiley, lientenant-colonel, and Sam. D. Marshall, major. The 
first regiment numbered 877 men; the second, 892; and the third, 
906. The men presented a very fine appearance and there was but. - 
very little intoxication among them. 

The secretary of war gave authority to Hon. E. D. Baker to raise 
another regiment of Illinois volunteers. It was composed of ten 
companies. KE. D. Baker was elected colonel, Ex-Lieut.-Gov. John 
Moore, of McLain, lientenant-colonel, and Capt. T. L. Harris, major. 
With sneh preparation, [linois, having raised a larger number of vol- 
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unteers than any other state in the pymia, was ready to begin work 
in the Mexican war. 

The American forces, for the purpose of invading Mexico, were 
organized into three divisions. The Army of the West was under Gen. 
Kearney, and was sent to conquer the northern provinces of Mexico. 
Gen. Scott commanded the Army of the Center, and was to mareh 
from the Gulf into the center of Mexico. Gen. Taylor, who com- 
manded the Army of Occupation, was to subdue the country about the 
Rio Grande. 

Instead of the Illinois regiments all being formed into one brigade, 
us many had desired, the first and second, under Gen. Wool, were sent 
to join the Army of the Center, while the third and fourth were assigned 
to the Army of Occupation. The first and second started down the 
Mississippi from Alton, July 17, and disembarked on Mattagorda Bay. 
They started on their march across the tropical country to the San 
Antonio on the 11th of August. The northern men were almost over- 
come by the heat. On the 26th of September the army started on 
from San Antonio, crossed the Rio Grande at San Juan, after which 
the troops continued in a cirenitous route to Monclova. Tere they 
halted a month, and then the line of march to Parras was taken up. 
After some ten or twelve days’ stay at this place, Gen. Wool left 
Parrag to station himself at Agua Nueva, in the probable route of 
Santa Anna, who, it was thought, contemplated a descent, not only 

on Saltillo, distant twenty miles from Agua Neuva, but upon all the 
ground for which the Army of Occupation had fought. Gen. Taylor 
now joined Gen. Wool at Agua Neuva, and on February 22, 1847, at 
the ‘‘ Narrows,” near the pass of Buena Vista, between Agua Nenva 
and Saltillo, was begun the most important battle of the war. In honor 
of the day Gen. Wool’s troops’ watchword was ‘The memory of 
Washington.” Who will doubt but the memory of Washington was 
a grand stimulus to the Americans in this battle? Our Illinois men 
did nobly at Buena Vista, and many of the officers fell, among which 
were Cols. Hardin and Mckee. Twenty-nine were killed out of the 
first and 62 out of the second regiments. After long and severe 
fighting on both sides, the Mexican forees retreated and the Americans 
bore the crown of victory. 

The third and fourth Illinois regiments started down the Mississippi 
river the latter part of July, and arrived at its destination, Camargo, 
in the latter part of September. Upon landing at Vera Cruz, Gen. 
Shields’ brigade, which consisted of the third and fourth regiments 
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from Illinois and one from New York, with Gen. Pillow’s brigade, 
succeeded in eausing the Mexicans to retreat almost precipitately before 
them as they advanced. The complete investment of the city was 

made in a few days’ time, but it was some weeks when, after a bom- 
' bardment of some four or five days, the city surrendered. 

On April 12, after a four days’ mareh, Gen. Scott’s army re ached 
the pass of Cerro Gordo, where Santa Anna had concentrated a force of 
15,000 men after the battle of Buena Vista. Santa Anna had so 
fortified this pass, that Gen. Seott considered their only ehance of 
advancement to consist in cutting a new road which would unite with 
the national road in the rear of the enemy. The persistent Americans 
were equal to this diffieult and unexpected labor, and the road was 
nearly completed ere the enemy was aware of it. After the eomple- 
tion of this road Gen. Shields brigade of Illinois and New York 
regiments, in the midnight darkness, performed the difficult task of 
litting up ‘‘hundreds of feet,” to the top of a height, a twenty-four 
sound battery. 

The battle of Cerro Gordo abaiiled in another victory for the 
Americans, and it proved to be one of the most important in the war. 
Gen. Scott now had almost an opén road to the capital of Mexico. 
This was the last battle in which Illinois troops took part. Throughout 
the entire time they were out, the Ilinois troops did their part bravely 
and well. They have had much deserved praise showered upon them. 
All the Illinois troops returned home about the same time. Col. 
Hardin’s remains were brought back and interred at Jacksonville. 
A six-pound gun was taken by the Illinois troops from near Santa 
Anna’s headquarters at Cerro Gordo. Jt is now in the arsenal 
Springfield and serves as a trophy of the Mexican war. 

Previous to the return home of the Illinois troops two other regi- 
ments were raised. The fifth Illinois regiment was organized at Alton 
June 8, 1847, with KE. W. B. Newby as colonel. Its destination was 
Santa Fé. Upon reaching Santa Ié, the war being almost over, the 
fifth Illinois regiment had no conflict with the enemy. 

A sixth Illinois regiment was organized, with Capt. Collins as 
colonel, very soon after the organization of the fifth Illinois regiment. 
A division was made in the regiment, the first battalion being sent to 
Vera Cruz while the second did only garrison duty at Tampico. The 
first battalion did no fighting exeept some little skirmishes with Mexiean 
guerrillas. © Both battalions Jost many men by sickness. 


Several companies of eavalry were raised, and others authorized to 
: 
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be raised, when the report of the fall of the city of Mexico came. 
The treaty of peace between the two nations was concluded at Guada- 
lupe, Hidalgo, February 2, 1848. The rivers Rio Grande and Gila 
were fixed as the principal boundaries between the countries, and at 
last the United States extended from ocean to ocean. 


‘ 


CHAPTER IX. 


ILLINOIS IN THE LATE WAR. 


“Oh, gales that dash th’ Atlantic’s swell, 
Along our rocky shore! 
Whose thunders diapasons well 
New England’s glad hurrahs. 


“Bear to the prairies of the west 
The echoes of our joy, 
The prayer that springs in every breast — 
‘God bless thee — Illinois!’ 


“Oh! awful hours, when grape and shell 
Tore through th’ unflinching line; 
‘Stand firm, remove the men who fell, 
Close up, and wait the sign.’ 


“Tt came at last, ‘Now, lads, the steel!’ — 
The rushing hosts deploy; 
‘Charge, boys!’—the broken traitors reel— 
Huzza for Illinois! 


“In vain thy rampart, Donelson, 
The living torrent bars ; 
It leaps-the wall, the fort is won, 
Up go the stripes and stars. 


“Thy proudest mother’s eyelids fill 
As dares her gallant boy, | 
And Plymouth Rock and Bunker Hill 
Yearn to thee—TIllinois.”* 


UCH was the tribute to Illinois patriotism extended by a New Eng- 
land man upon hearing of the noble deeds of her (Illinois) soldiers 

at Fort Donelson. Illinois has well earned her tributes, and we are 
proud to acknowledge her, in ardor of patriotism, second to no state in 


* “Patriotism of Illinois.” 
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the Union. In giving our prominence to IIlinois in this article, we have 
no desire to underrate her sister states. Illinois is not the only state 
that stands to the front with her record of noble deeds. Illinois, in 
common with the other states of the northwestern territory, had, in the 
ordinance of 1787, designated her views in regard to slavery ; so when 
that great issue came up, previous to the great rebellion, she still was 
for anti-slavery; and when finally the amendment making slavery 
forever impossible in the United States was passed, Illinois was the 
first of all the states to telegraph her approval to congress. 

Slavery was the primary cause which led to the great civil war. 
The southern states, fearing that their institution of slavery would 
ultimately be overruled by the opposers to slavery in the north, 
resolved to secede from the Union. 

After the bombardment of Fort Sumter, the first act in the 
drama of the rebellion, President Lincoln immediately issued a procla- 
mation calling for 75,000 volunteers. Gov. Yates was informed that 
the quota of Illinois was six regiments, and on April 15, 1861, he 
issued the following proclamation : 

‘‘T Richard Yates, governor of the State of Illinois, by virtue of the 
authority vested in me by the constitution, hereby convene the legisla- 
ture of the state, and the members of the twenty-second general assembly 
are hereby required to be and appear in their respective places in the 
capitol on Tuesday, April 23, 1861, for the purpose of enacting such 
laws and adopting such measures as may be deemed necessary upon 
the following subjects: The more perfect organization and equipment 
of the militia of the state, and placing the same on the best footing to 
render assistance to the general government in preserving the Union, 
enforcing the laws and protecting the property and rights of the people ; 
also, the raising of such money and other means as may be required to 
carry out the foregoing object, and also to provide for the expense of 
such sessions.” 

Enlistments began immediately after the call for troops was made, 
and in ten days 10,000 volunteers had offered their services, and near 
one million of money was offered for the cause of liberty. Only six 
regiments, however, could be accepted according to the quota, and these 
were designated by beginning with the number seven, in respect to the 
six regiments that served in the Mexican war. ‘This entire force was 
styled the First Brigade of [linois Volunteers. There were many 
more men than were accepted, and it is said that some of them wept 
when refused admission. By the time there was need for more troops 
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the law provided that each congressional district should furnish one 
regiment. . Over 200 companies volunteed at onee, and from this 
number the necessary foree was accepted. Under the next eall for 
men only. six regiments were again the quota for Illinois, and the patri- 
otic state sent a messenger to Washington urging the aeeeptance of 
the entire force, which was ultimately done. At the close of the first 
year of the war, Illinois had in instruetion over 17,000 men; had sent 
to the field about 50,000, thus exeeeding her quota about 15,000. 

In 1862, when the eal] for 800,000 volunteers came, and later, 
when 300,000 militia was wanted, Illinois was again enthusiastic, and 
the adjutant-general heard from all parts of the state a demand for 
the privilege of volunteering, that the draft might be avoided. .It fol- 
lowed that in a very short time a great many volunteers were to be 
raised, and these must eome principally from the farmers and mechan- 
ies of the state. -‘The farmers were in the midst of harvest, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that, inspired by,a holy zeal, animated by a 
common purpose, and firmly resolved on rescuing the government from 
the very brink of rnin, and restoring it to the condition our fathers left 
it, that over 50,000 of them left their harvests ungathered, their 
tools and their benches, the plows in their. furrows, and turning their 
backs on their homes, the demands of the government were met, 
and both quotas were filled. Proud, indeed, was the day to all Tli- 
noisans when the announcement was made that the enlistment was 
full; and when the historian shall record the eventful days of August, 
1862, no pronder record can be erected to the honor and memory of 
a -o people than a plain and full narrative of actual realities. When 
I remember the patriotism and unselfish impulse which animated every 
soul, and the universal liberality of those who were either too young 
or too old to enlist, to aid those who were eager to join their brethren 
in the field; when I remember the holy ardor which aged mothers and 
fair daughters infused into husbands, sons and brothers,—TI say, when 
I remember all these things, I cannot but feel justified in departing 
from the dull routine of statistics and bestow upon the snbject this 
parting notice.” 

After the last call for troops, on December 19, 1864, permission 
was granted for the state to raise ten additional regiments. Many of 
the persons who had distingnished themselves in the war began eaeh 
to raise a single company. Volunteers eame in rapidly until April 
13, 1865, stint recruiting ceased throughout the United States, and 
at this time Illinois only Jakced 4,896 of completing her quota. This 
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number would soon have been raised had not the close of the war 
made it unnecessary. . 

The two principal camps in Illinois were those of Camp Butler, 
situated near Springfield, and Camp Douglas, of Chieago. Both 
places were provided with the necessary equipments for an extensive 
encampment, and it was from these camps, especially the former, 
that volunteers were prepared for, and sent into, the army, and that 
troops were mustered out of service. Prisoners were also kept at 
these camps. The site of Camp Butler now forms a part of a national 
cemetery. | 

Illinois had some trouble in obtaining arms for use during the war. 
At one time a messenger returned from Washington with orders to ob- 
tain 10,000 muskets from the.arsenal at St. Louis. This was a difficult 
thing to do, as St. Louis was filled with traitors, but Capt. Stokes, of 
Chieago, volunteered to undertake the hazardous work. Capt. Stokes 
ordered a steamer down from Alton to reaeh the arsenal in the middle 
of one night. With some diffienlty the muskets were seized and the 
steamer pet the secession battery and reached Alton by five o’cloek in 
the morning. Fearing that he would be pursued, Capt. Stokes, as 
soon as he landed, rushed to the fire-bell and rang it with sueh vigor 
that the citizens eame en masse to the river. Upon hearing the state of 
affairs, men, women and ehildren began unloading the steamer and 
climbed up the levee with the freight to the cars. With these arms, 
thus narrowly reseued from the enemy, the first regiments of the state 
were made ready for the war. 

It will be impossible in this work to go into detail and speak of the 
battles participated in by the mensfrom Titres Suffice it to say that 
her sons did her eredit wherever they were. ‘‘ low much the nation 
is indebted to Illinois for the auspicious termination of the war may 
be inferred from the fact that in the two great movements whieh 
severed the insurgent states, and so greatly paralyzed their efforts, her 
soldiers were more largely represented than those of any other mem- 
ber of the Union. Furthermore, we must place on the credit side of 
her balanee sheet a large amount of legal talent, superior generalship 
and exeentive ability ; for Trumbull was our lawyer, Grant our soldier, 
and Lincoln our president.” 

After the grand veview of the armies of the east and west, on Penn- 
sylvania avenne, in Washington, the ‘‘mighty host” dispersed, and by 
regiments, returned to their homes. A joyous weléome home did Illi- 
nois give to her brave and honored vietors in the great struggle. 


ta 
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Brilliant receptions were prepared for them and happy greetings were 
being exchanged everywhere. But alas! there were some who did 
not return for their welcome greeting. They died in their brave efforts 
in behalf of the honor and glory of their country, and passed to the 
home above, where their greeting is now waiting for the friends left 
behind. 


CHAPTER, X. 


ORGANIZATION AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE PRINCIPAL RAILROADS 
OF ILLINOIS.* 


HE Baltimore and Ohio and Chicago railroad was organized as the 

Baltimore, Pittsburgh and Chicago Railway Company, March 13, 
1872, and in 1877 was changed to the present name. It was put in 
operation November 17, 1874, from junction of the Illinois Central 
railroad to Chicago Junction, Ohio, a distance of 262.5 miles. The 
proportion of the road in IJ]linois is 5.90 miles. 

The Cairo and St. Louis railroad was chartered February 16, 1865, 
and the main line was put in operation from East St. Louis to Cairo 
March 1, 1875 —a distance of 1513 miles. The road had been oper- 
ated, however, as construction progressed, for two years previous. The 
aggregate length of all its tracks in Illinois is 161 miles. 

The Cairo and Vincennes railway was organized under the general 
railroad laws of Illinois, July 9, 1880. The length of the main line, 
from Cairo, Illinois, to Vincennes, Indiana, is 157+ miles, 150+ miles 
of which are in Illinois. 

The Chicago and Alton Railroad Company was organized at 
Chicago on October 16, 1862. The original name of this company was 
the ‘‘ Alton and Sangamon Railroad Company,” and the date of the 
original charter was February 27, 1847. At the time of the fourth act 
of amendment, June 19, 1852, the name was changed to Chicago and 
Mississippi Railroad Company, and at the third amendment after this 
change, and on Febrdary 14, 1855, the name was changed to the 
Chicago, Alton and St. Louis Railroad Company. By an act of Janu- 
ary 21, 1857, the name was changed to St. Louis, Alton and Chicago 
Railway Company, whose railroad and property was acquired by the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad Company. 


* From “ Report of the RR. and W. Commission, 1881.’. 
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On April 5, 1870, this company purchased the unfinished road of 
the ‘‘Hamilton, Lacon and Eastern Railroad Company,” and on Sep- 
tember 5, 1879, the road and branch road of the Chicago and Illinois 
River Railroad Company was purchased. The former road was incor- 
porated March 7, 1867, and the latter February 28, 1867. The follow- 
ing roads have been leased to the Chicago and Alton Railroad Com- 
pany: The road of the Joliet and Chicago Railroad Company, incor- 
porated February 15, 1855; the road of the Alton and St. Louis 
Railroad Company, incorporated February 4, 1859; the road of the 
St. Louis, Jacksonville and Chicago Railroad Company ; the road of 
the Louisiana and Missouri River Railroad Company, incorporated 
March 10, 1859; and the roads of the Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago Railroad Company. 

The length of the main line of the Chicago and Alton road, from 
Chicago to East St. Louis, is 280.70 miles. The branch lines in Ili- 
nois aggregate 295.58 miles in length, while the aggregate length of all 
the tracks, including sidings, double tracks, ete., is 754.17 miles. The 
number of stations in Illinois is one hundred and fifteen. 

The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy railroad, with its branches, is 
made up of several short lines. The es and Aurora Railroad 
Company, which was first chartered June 22, 1851, and the Central 
Military Tract Company united their roads July 9, 1856, and formed 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy railroad. This company owns 
several branch roads, and the aggregate length of the main lines and 
branch roads in Illinois is 1,131+ miles, and there are one hundred 
and sixty-eight stations in this state. 

The Chicago and Eastern railroad was first organized as the Chicago, 
Danville and Vincennes railroad, and was chartered February 16, 1865. 
Several changes and consolidations have been made in connection with 
the road, the last of which was on March 8, 1881, when the Chicago 
and Eastern Illinois railroad and Danville and Grape Creek railroad 
consolidated as the Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad Company. 
The aggregate length of track in Illinois is 177 miles, and the number 
of stations is thirty-five. 

The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Company was formed by 
the consolidation of a number of railways under the laws of Michigan, 
Indiana and Illinois. The consummation of these consolidations was 
made April 7, 1880, and the present name was given to the corpora- 
tion. Only 34.89 miles of the track le within Illinois, but there are 
fifteen stations. 
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The Chicago and Iowa railroad was put in operation May, 1872, 
and was formed by the consolidation of the Ogle and Carroll County 
and the Chicago and Iowa railroads. The former was chartered 
February 18, 1857, and the latter March 30, 1869. The aggregate 
length of track in Ilinois, ineluding the leased line from Ilagg Center 
to Rockford, is 115.98 miles, and there are twenty-two stations. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railway was organized on 
May 5, 1863, under the name of the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway 
Company. The present name was given it on February 11, 1874. 
There are 295.77 miles of the track and seventy-four stations in Illi- 
nois. 

The present Chicago and Northwestern railway was begun in 1848 
by the Galena and Chicago Union Railroad Company, under a charter 
which dated January 16, 1836. The Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way Company was organized June 7, 1859. Many purchases, leases 
and consolidations have been made, and now the company owns 636.25 
miles of track in Illinois, along which there are one hundred and 
twenty-one stations. 

The Chicago, Pekin and Southwestern Railroad Company owns 
92 miles of track in this state, and there are nineteen stations on the 
road. 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Ruilway Company was formed 
August 20, 1866, by the consolidation of the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railroad Company, of Iowa, which was chartered February 
7, 1851, and the Rock Island and La Salle Railroad Company, which 
was chartered February 27, 1847. The main line from Chicago to 
Rock Island was put in operation July 10, 1854. This company 
operates 397.51 miles of track,in Illinois, along which there are tifty- 
four stations. | 

The Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad Company was organ- 
ized June 6, 1879. This line was open for operation to Twelfth street, 
Chicago, in December, 1880. It is made use of as a terminus into the 
eity by the Chicago and Eastern Dlinois Railway Company, Chicago 
and Grand Trunk Railroad Company, and the Wabash, St. Lonis and 
Pacific Railway Company. In all there are only 48.38 miles of track 
and eleven stations in Ilinois. 2 

The Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis and Chicago railway, in 
addition to several other roads, operates the Cincinnati, La layette and 
Chicago railroad, 33.05 miles of which is in Illinois. 

The Danville, Olney and Ohio River railroad was chartered March 
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10, 1869, and was built first a narrow gauge, but was changed to the 
standard gange. The Jength is 52.02 miles and there are fifteen 
stations. 

The Danville and Séaitmantem railroad was chartered March 23, 
1869, under the name of the Paris and Danville Railroad unk uiees 
The road was put in operation from Danville to Paris in 1872. There 
are 108.57 miles of track and thirty-three stations in Hlinois. 

The East St. Louis and Carondelet railway exists under a charter 
approved February 18, 1857. The main line was put in operation 
September 26, 1872, and the name was changed to. the present one 
April 19, 1878. The aggregate length of tracks is 13.50 miles. 

The East St. Louis connecting railway was put in operation Octo- 
ber 28, 1879. The articles of incorporation were filed with the secre- 
tary of state of Illinois January 4, 1874. There are but 3.30 miles of 
track in the road. - 

The Fulton County Narrow Gange Railway Company was organized 
in the month of August, 1878, and the whole line was put in operation 
in December, 1880. The length of the track, from Havana, Illinois, 
to Fairview, Illinois, is 28.05 miles, and there are six stations. 

The Grand Tower Mining, Manufacturing and Transportation 
Company was named April 9, 1869. An act to incorporate the Mount 
Carbon Coal Company was dated January 24, 1835. The name was 
changed from the Mount Carbon Railroad Company to present name 
on the date above mentioned, and the main line began operation in 
1866. The length of all tracks is 31 miles, and the number of stations 
iS Six. 

The Havana, Rantoul and Eastern Railway Company, which was 
organized January 11, 1878, after several consolidations with other 
fais was mer ged into the Wabash system May 1, 1881. The length 
of the main line in Illihois is 67.5 miles, and tie number of stations 
is eighteen. 

The Illinois Central railroad was originally chartered February 10, 
1851, and the first portion of the road was put in operation May 24, 
1852. A number of consolidations and leases have been made and 
now the road operates 1,108.33 miles of track in Illinois, along which 
there are two hundred and four stations. ' 

The [linois Midland railway ts a consolidation of several railways. 
The first portion of the road was chartered February 18, 1861. The 
length of the entire track in Hlinois is 179+ miles, and there are thirty- 
eight stations. 
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The main line of the Illinois and St. Louis Railroad Company was 
put in operation April, 1871. There are thirteen stations in Illinois, 
and the aggregate length of track is 26 miles. 

The present company took possession of the Indiana, Bloomington 
and Western railway August 9, 1879. In March, 1881, this company 
was consolidated with the Ohio, Indiana and Pacific Railroad Company. 
The company leases some roads. The entire length of track in Illinois 
is 144.37 miles, and there are thirty stations. 

The Indianapolis, Decatur and Springfield Railway Company is a 
consolidation of two companies chartered under the name of Indiana 
and Illinois Railroad Company. The final consolidation, by which the 
present company’s full possession was effected, was made November 
16, 1875. There are 80.27 miles of track and thirteen stations in 
Illinois. 

The Indianapolis and St. Louis railway operates 218 miles of track 
in Illinois, along which are forty-four stations. 

The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway Company was organized 
June 28, 1879. The company operates 56.78 miles of track, along 
which are thirteen stations. 

The Lake Erie and Western Railway Company was organized Janu- 
ary 1, 1880, by the consolidation of a number of roads, and operates 
- 87.06 miles of track in Illinois. There are seventeen stations in this 
state. ; 

The first charter for any portion of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway Company was granted April 22, 1835. This present 
company was formed in 1869, by the consolidation of several com- 
panies. The length of track in Illinois is 54.50, while there are seven 
stations. 

The present Louisville, New Albany and St. Louis Railway Company 
was formed by the consolidation of two companies August 15, 1878. 
There are 18 miles of track and six stations in Illinois. 

The Louisville and Nashville railroad was incorporated by an act of 
the Kentucky legislature, approved March 5, 1850. It controls many 
branch roads and operates 207.3 miles of track in Illinois. There are 
seventy stations in Illinois. 

_ The date of the original charter of the Michigan Central Railroad 
Company is March 28, 1846. The building of the road, however, was 
begun by the Detroit and St. Joseph Railroad Company. The com- 
pany controls several roads under leases, and operates 67.44 miles in 
Illinois. The number of stations in Illinois is ten. 
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The Moline and Southeastern Narrow Gauge Railway Company was 
organized March 27, 1878, and the construction of the road was com- 
menced in September, 1878. There are but ten miles of track and two 
“stations in Illinois. 

The original charter for the Ohio and Mississippi railroad in Illinois 
was granted February 12, 1861. Thecompany operates several branch 
lines, and the aggregate length of track operated in Illinois is 417.62 
miles. The number of stations in Illinois is eighty-five. 

The Pennsylvania company operates 52.72 miles of track in Illinois, 
along which are seven stations. 

The road now owned by the Peoria, Decatur and Evansville Railway 
Company was commenced in. 1869. Several consolidations and leases 
have been made by the present company. The aggregate length of 
track is 220.1 miles, and the number of stations in Illinois is fifty-three. 

The original charter of the Peoria, Pekin and Jacksonville Railroad 
Company was approved June 11, 1861. Several changes have been 
made in the property of the company, and since December 15, 1879, 
the road has been operated under the present name, but the reorganiza- 
tion is not yet complete. There are twenty-two stations in this state, 
and the aggregate length of the track is §8+ miles. 

The Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Company was organized Sep- 
tember 28, 1878, and the line was put in operation by this company 
February 1, 1881. It also operates some leased track. The company 
operates 33.09 miles of track, along which are four stations. 

The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railway Company operates 
43.7 miles of track in Illinois. 

The Rock Island and Mercer County railroad was organized in 
May, 1876, and was constructed the same year. The aggregate length 
of track is 28.85 miles, and there are six stations. 

The present Rock Island and Peoria Railway Company was organized 
October 9, 1877. The company operates 95.5 miles of track in Illinois. 

The St. Louis, Alton and Terre Haute Railroad Company was 
incorporated June 24, 1872, under an act approved February 28, 1861. 
It has control of several branch roads, while a part of the road is leased 
to the Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad Company. The aggregate 
length of track in Illinois is 355 miles, and there are forty-five stations. 

The St. Louis Coal Railroad Company was organized October 15, 
1879, and the main line was completed August, 1880. It operates, 
under lease, the railroad between Carbondale and Marion. The entire 
length of track is 29 miles, and the number of stations seven. 
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The Roekford, Rock Island and St. Louis railroad was sold to the 
St. Louis, Rock Island and Chicago Railroad Company. This road 
was then sold to and is now operated as a branch of the Chicago, 
Burlizgton and Quincy railroad. The entire length of all the tracks is. 
344+ miles, and there are sixty-one stations in the state. 

The Springfield, Effingham and Southeastern Railway Company 
was formed by the consolidation of two other companies. The aggre- 
gate length of track is 58.75 miles, and there are eleven stations along 

-the road. 

The original charter of the Springfield and Northwestern company 
was dated March 24, 1869. The main line was put in operation 
December, 1874. The Wabash eompany is now operating the road. 
The aggregate length of tracks is 47.7 miles, and there are nine stations. 
on the road. 

The Sycamore, Cortland and Chicago Railroad Company took the 
present name in 1877; The road was ehartered in 1858 under the 
Syeamore and Cortland Railway Company. There aré but 6.90 miles. 
in the track. 

The Terre Haute and Indianapolis Railroad Company was named 
Mareh 6, 1865. It was incorporated January 26, 1847, under the 
name of Terre Haute and Richmond Railroad Company. This road 
operates 188.03 miles of track in Illinois, upon which there are thirty- 
nine stations. 

The Toledo, Peoria and Warsaw railroad is owned and operated by 
the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific Railway Company. The aggregate 
length of track in Illinois is 281.87 miles. 

The Union Stock Yards and Transit oe of Chicago, was. 
organized under a charter of February 13, 1865, by which it was. 
required to construct a railway from the yards so as to connect the 
same with all the traeks of railroads whieh terminate in Chicago. 
between the lake shore and southwest corner of the city. The length 
of track now constructed and used for that purpose is about 45 
miles. The above named company has no organization as a railroad 
eompany, and operates no railroad, but owns and keeps in repair the: 
above-mentioned track. 

The Wabash, Chester and Western Railroad Company was organ- 
ized Febrtary 20, 1878, and is formed by the consolidation and pur- 
chase of several roads. The aggregate length of track is £5.55 miles 
and the number of stations fifteen 

The Wabash, St. Louis and Pacifie Railway Company is a consoli- 
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dation of several companies. The Great Western Railway Company 
was organized in 1859 and the Toledo and Wabash railway was organized 
in-1862. These two roads consolidated in 1865 and took the name of 
Toledo Wabash and Western railway. This railway was placed in 
the hands of a receiver in 1875, and in February, 1877, the Wabash 
Railway Company acquired the property of the Toledo, Wabash and 
Western railway. November 10, 1879, the Wabash railway con- 
solidated with the St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern railway, 
taking the name of the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacifie Railway Com- 
pany. The aggregate length of track belonging to this company in 
Tllinois is 1,265.68 miles, and there are two hundred and eighty-four 
stations. >t 
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CHAPTER XL 


UNIVERSITIES. 
THE ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


HIS institution, located at Normal, Illinois, was founded by the 

act of February 18, 1857, and began operations October 5, 1857. 

The whole number of students who have received instruction since 

the institution was founded is about 7,000. The average attendance in 
the Normal department is 275, and in the Model department 175. 

The university building is one hundred and sixty feet long, has. 
three stories and a basement, and stands in a beautiful park of fifty-six 
acres, ornamented with fine evergreens and other trees. The original 
cost of the building was about $150,000. The lands and most of the 
cost of building was donated, of which donations, McLean county 
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THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


[From Illinois Legislative Manual.] 5 


This institution was founded by act of the legislature, approved 
April 29, 1869. Its location was fixed at Carbondale by a commission 
appointed by Governor Palmer, and the corner-stone was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies May 17, 1870. The work of instruction began 
within its walls July 2, 1874. On September 6, 1874, the regular ses- 
sions’of the Normal University commenced. 

The building is brick, in the Norman style of architecture, with 
trimmings of sandstone in two colors. It is two hundred and fifteen 
feet in extreme length and one hundred and nine feet in width. It has 
a basement story, two stories, and a mansard story. The basement is 
devoted to the apparatus for heating, and for laboratory and dissecting 
rooms, exercises in unpleasant weather, and as a residence for the jani- 
tor. The mansard is for lecture hall, library, museum, art gallery and 
rooms for literary socicties. The other two stories are for purposes of 
study and recitation. 

The faculty consists of eleven professors and teachers, who have 
been selected from the best institutions in the west. There are also 
employed twenty-five or more pupil teachers or tutors. Rev. Robert 
Allyn, D.D., became principal about 1874. He had been at the head 
of several other institutions and was remarkably successful. 


HISTORY OF PIATT COUNTY, 


WITH 


PERSONAL SKETCHES OF MANY INHABITANTS OF THE 
COUNTY. 


“Temperance, morals, courteous bearing, 

And the hand to help all round, 

Each another’s burden sharing,— 
Generous traits like these abound; 

Energetic, self-confiding, , 
And religious and sincere, 

Patient, duteous, law-abiding,— 
Men like these are common here.” 


THE HISTORIAN’S TASK. 
DEDICATED TO EMMA C. PIATT BY WILSON F. COX. 


A truly patriotic task, to hand 

To future generations yet unborn, 

The treasured annals of your native land, 
Where grows the waving wheat and golden corn. 


A truly patriotic task, to tell 

Of hardy pioneers who, from afar, 

Sought out the fertile land we love so well, 
As led by “ Empire’s westward beacon Star.” 


A truly patriotic task, to speak 

Of times of danger, peril and of fear, 
When oft was heard the agonizing shriek 
Of victims of the tomahawk and spear. 


A truly patriotic task, to write 

Of times that tried the souls of bravest men; 
When fond adieux were spoken by each at night 
Lest they in life should never meet again. 
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A truly patriotic task, to teach 

The story of those troublous times of yore, 
That, filled with love and gratitude, we each 
Due honor give those heroes for the scars they bore. 


A truly patriotic task is yours, 

To delve into the mysteries of the past, 
And drag from thence the legendary stores, 
Revealing deeds of bravery unsurpassed. | 


A truly patriotic task, to weave 


- In web historic, scenes of toil and strife; 


Of dangers boldly met at morn and eve, ‘ 
From lurking foes who sought each patriot’s life. 


A truly patriotic task, to blend 

In story true, the struggles of our sires, 

Who periled life and fortune to defend 

Their country’s honor, and their homes and fires. 


A truly patriotic task, to wield 

The pen (a weapon mightier than the sword), 
Portraying deeds of bravery on the fields, 

By which our glorious union was restored. 


A truly patriotic task, to shed 

Through hist’ry’s page, the light that shall reveal 
Those virtues of the brave and honored dead, 
Which nought can tarnish, cancel or conceal. 


A truly patriotic task, to trace 

The course of progress in its onward way; 
Annihilating distance, time and space, 
And bending all beneath its mighty sway. 


A truly patriotic task, to stand 

Between the ages past and those to come, 
Bind this to that, as with a m: gic band 
Of sacred memories surrounding home. 


CHAPTER I. 


PIATT COUNTY—ITS TOPOGRAPHY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND 
RESOURCES. 


OCATION.—Near the center of one of the richest and most influ- 
ential states of the Union, and about midway between Chicago and 
St: Louis, the chief cities of central United States, is located the little 
county of Piatt. It lies right in the midst of the great agricultural 
region of Illinois, and the neighboring counties being influential in the 
state, thus aid in advancing the interests of Piatt county. - McLean 
and DeWitt counties form the northern boundary ; Champaign and 
Douglas bound it on the east; Moultrie forms the southern boundary, 
while it is bounded on the west by Macon and DeWitt counties. 
Area.—Piatt county comprises an area of 438 sections, or 280,320 
acres of land. This land is divided into eight townships, as follows: 


Mortticelle Towaelitp . cc .. FP. ale Rak st. LT SA eee ore wo a teas aren 48 Sections 
Bement Dowineltip. 2 tvaees: ts, yee doe sot | Gea rs a Seas 2 BO 48 Sections 
Sangamon Township.......... ie ee, gttlh... ee Bekisths, hahaa: iad 48 Sections 
ae Oa Dasa hn. PR. aac Bs a iets Ai 85st Ree. dards Ying 48 Sections 
Goose Crook Towiehip 260... VeY eeaac. ai comes Be fic: Jeni ws {-s  DOM@CLONS 
Cerro Gordo Towne sen 2. oe ca eh ems het oe 4 oe eels ae naiew os OO} AOU LLOMS 
eine “Natige “To winetinge. 2 oo. ELLOS 0 eT BN Doe coh Gteaaoe so 64 Sections 
Witlow, Branely BG waigdaay eco... wheds chs o Baw. . 04. ote nehbemadn nd oe a 663 Sections 


According to the assessor’s list of 1879, the acres and value of im- 
proved and unimproved lands were as follows : 


RieterOved lamas ths das swe) as = PhS hae Ne Rea 262,068 acres 
Unimproved land.......... Dish se {9 ICY ee oe eee ae 13,509 acres 
MO tale weallnte ewe, eels SoNer oes, 2rN , S  Pee k $3,639,177 


Within the last three years much of the formerly ‘‘raw ” land has 
been improved, and the value of all the land has been greatly ad- 
vanced. Preparations are being continually made for the improving 
of the low lands in the county. Tiling has already done much in this 
direction, but its value in preparing the soil for cultivation is not, as 
yet, half realized. It will not be long before every foot of soil in this 
county will be under cultivation. 

Topography.—The physical features of the county are similar to 
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those of the surrounding counties. However, the amount of timber 
and prairie land is probably more nearly equal here than in some of 
the neighboring counties. The surface, in the most part, is undu- 
lating, the northern part of the county, however, being more rolling 
than the land of the southern townships. 

Hydrography.— nm the main, the county has excellent natural 
drainage. A ridge, striking the county line a little north of Cerro 
Gordo and extending northeasterly through the county, passing 
between Bement and Monticello and extending into Champaign county, 
forms the water-shed between the Illinois and Kaskaskia rivers, both 
tributaries of the Mississippi river. From this ridge magnificent views 
of various parts of the county can be seen. A beholder, some sunshiny 
day in harvest time, standing on the ridge at a point east of Monti- 
cello, could ask for no grander view in any agricultural region of the 
state. The eye leaving the timber, which is visible as far as the eye 
can reach to the northeast, and turning slowly to the east and south- 
east, is first attracted by the undulating prairie, dotted everywhere 
with fast growing groves of trees. A protracted glance takes in the 
beautiful effect produced by the various fields of grain and corn, and a 
practical eye readily sees a ‘‘mint of money” literally growing on the 
ground. This is but an illustration of what may be seen at any point 
of the ridge. 

A little north of this ridge, and coursing southwesterly across the 
county, flows the Sangamon river, through quite a belt of timber. The 
principal tributaries of the Sangamon on the north are Madden’s Run, 
Goose Creek, Wild Cat Creek and Friend’s Creek, which runs through 
a very small portion of the western part of the county. Camp Creek 
and Willow Branch are the principal tributaries on the south. The 
extreme northern part of the county is drained by Salt Creek, another 
tributary of the Sangamon. The southern and southeastern part of 
the county drains into the Kaskaskia through the West Okaw and Lake 
Fork of the Okaw. It is in the southeastern part of the county that the 
drainage is most inefficient. The fall of the country along the Lake 
Fork is very slight, and during the rainy season of the year acres of 
rich and valuable land are submerged. A movement is under foot 
now which we hope will be successful. It is proposed to deepen the 
channel of the Lake Fork in eastern Bement township and southern 
Monticello, or in other words dig a big ditch which will be of size 
sufficient to drain all the swamp lands in that section of the county. 
This is a wanc long felt and we trust the wished for result is near at hand. 
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There are a few living springs in the county. Probably the most 
noted of these is Coon’s spring, on the south bank of the Sangamon, 
a little above the Marquiss ford. This is quite a resort, and serves 
alternately for eamp-meeting and pienic grounds. dmether spring near 
-the Wabash railroad bridge, has also attracted pleasure seekers. From 
the bluff above this spring, probably the most beautiful view of the 
Sangainon in the county can be seen. 

The main dependence of the people for water is in wells, and an 
abundant supply of excellent drinking water ean be had at a moderate 
depth of digging. In some cases, upon boring for water, a seemingly 
exhaustless supply has been obtained. 

Mounds.—Up the river, a little way from the spring just referred 
to, are a number of mounds, eommonly known as Indian mounds. 
Aecording to Mr. McAdams, of Otterville, Illinois, who has given 
‘American antiquities” many years of study, it is impossible to 
definitely aseribe these mounds as being the work of the Indians, the 
‘¢ Pottery-makers,” or the mound-builders, without an examination of 
the remains and implements whicli are now, or were once probably 
contained in them. 

Climate.—In regard to the climate of the eounty we quote the 
following: ‘Closely bordered on the east by the vast forests of’ In- 
diana; sheltered by the fringes of forest that line the banks of the 
sinuous streams and the island-like groves of forest; loeated out of the 
direct route of the trade-winds from the southwest, thongh these are 
mildly deflected to us by the river forests of the Kaskaskia and Sanga- 
mon rivers, and little subject to the cold currents from the polar plains, 
that press down the valley of the upper Mississippi, making a varianee 
in the isothermal lines that mark the several seasons,” this county 
shows a more equable climate than most other parts of the country. - 

Agricultural Products.—‘ When the county was first settled the 
rank grasses presented an impediment to evaporation, and the result 
was a moist climate, that gave a too luxuriant growth to wheat and 
oats. This resulted in the lodging of the latter and producing rust in 
the former, but eulture and pasturage have so modified these eonditions 
that the latter is becoming one of our great staples, and the former, 
both in its spring and winter varieties, is becoming more and more 
popular as we learn better how to manage this erop.” 

The soil of the county is well adapted to the grasses, and there is 
often good grazing for nearly nine months in the year. Portions of 
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many of the farms in the county have been used for no other purpose 
save that of: grazing. 

Sorghum has met with encouraging results in this county. The 
potato crop averages well. All cereals are at home on this soil; but 
the grand staple of the county is Indian corn. - In all the fifty years 
since the first settlement of this county, the time has not been known 
when there was an absolute failure of the corn crop. Some large farms 
in the county are devoted entirely to the raising of broom corn. 

Fruit.—This county produces as ‘fine a quality of fruit as any 
tract of ]and of similar size ‘in central Illinois. Many varieties of the 
apple and pear trees, and many varieties of the grape, blackberry, 

raspberry and other ‘small fruits are grown. About every other year 
peaches of good’ quality growin abundance. The several nurseries and 
many fine orchards testify to the fact that this isa fruit growing county. 

In order fo more fully portray the ace tabiity of this soil for agri- 
cultural products, we quote from the assessor's report of 1879 the 
following : ean oe 


74 CROPS IN ACRES. : 

Other 
~\ Wheat. Corn. Oats. Meadow. Products. 
NMlon bi cohle: iro. saweoy 9 ste... LL Fae 497 8,994 1,429 1,176 631 
Wanaent, 5. ota eT ee 403 10,393 1,453 2,203 2,254. 
nn ARE Sa ARIE TR An ae baa et gr 923 10,221 904 1,223 862 
Cero ardotee ewes Jes sae0 .» 1,203 14969 . 2199 239% 1,597 
Wallow, Brameh ..0 0.005... 666-6: hie 628 13.741 1,655 2,551 593 
Godse «Greek nit P Teh ss oes BE 486 12,289 2,092 1,750 1,311 
Ney Rag ees Ae kk. htt og ose ocho Ge Se 264 21,465 3,505 3,152 704 
Sangamon. wee oie os nate ThA s 4 000 11,371 1,555 1,78] 1,473 


Dy 


According to the same report, in 1879 there were 44,153 acres of 
inclosed pasture.;,2,274 acres in orchard ; and 49,463 acres of woodland 
in the county. ° 

Stock.—But a glance over the reports just given suffices to indicate 
that stock-raising must be carried on in this county. For fifty years 
this has been one of the great industries of the county. According to 
the assessor's report of 1882 the county contained 6,321 sheep ; 10,064 
mules and horses; 16,218 cattle, and 27,493 hogs; the aggregate 
value,of the same being estimated at $564,238. 

The grade of stock in the county is continually improving. In 
regard to cattle the short-horns seem to have the preference of the 
people, and consequently there are several herds in the county. The 
dairy stock is also improving. In this the Jerseys and Alderneys 
have the preference. The Berkshire, Poland China and Red-rocks or 
Jersey-red hogs are the principal improved grades in the county. Of 
horses, the draft stock has been principally in demand. Of late years 
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several importations of horses have been made trom Great Britain and 
France. ‘Trotting horses have been introduced into the southern part 
of the county from a Kentucky grade of stock. The influence of these 
superior grades of stock for the road and for work has already been felt, 
and we are glad to note the increasing‘interest in this direction. 

Markets. —Subsequent to statements relating to the agricultural 
products and the stock of the county; there comies’a’ query relating to 
the markets and shipping facilities. In regard to railroad facilities 
this county is second to none ‘in central Tllinois. | Not a foot of ground. 
lies farther than six miles from a railroad; ay, and we are very near the 
truth when we say that every foot of land is within six miles of a rail- 
road station. Five railroads cross the county in a general direction 
from east to west, making abundant facilities for marketing in the east- 
ern cities. The railroad extending north and south through the middle 
of the county connects the rival cities of Chicago and St. Louis, and 
affords ample means for shipments to either place. We quote the 
following, showing the distance of Monticello from some of the neigh- 
boring cities and principal market ‘places in the United States. 


Miles. | 


Miles : 

Chaim paren = doe: Beye 2 soe Be ghee A204 “bre Olimaga ot hw tt 5s. Lor te 135 
DeCahir’.) jpegs. ste os) ane Lo. a} Urdianiayels”..... 06. aT) Tec 139 
Bloomimetoits). 06g. t 5 see degs 26 4) rnol och, MA 0 6 in.06!. oo dake noe ee 303 
Danville...... pe 2 steps Moke Pee eo Baltimore. iio). Aye wed Sales 936 
Springfield." S.¢ ha) 6 Sa eee Gon New, PCO Keer. to a ds.72 cn Sele ome 1024 
Bavanmahtsite..0 ete A. eee 86 | Boston .......... Zintet sftp ie AN 1098 
Chi caro «tyre cece in ye Ae . 146 


Manufactures, ete.—In manufactures, Piatt county is extremely 
limited. Agricultural implements, wagons, buggies, etc., are made, 
but in limited quantities. Brick kilns are in several parts of the county, — 
while tile manufactories are becoming quite plentiful and very profit- 
able. The county is well supplied with flour mills: Monticello, Bement, 
Cerro-Gordo and Mansfield, each contains mills, while there is a water- 
power mill about a mile north of Monticello, on the Sangamon river. 
There is a steam saw-mill in connection with the latter mill. Piatt 
county needs more mannfactures. With its good railroad facilities we 
see no reason why almost any manufacturing establishment would not 
do well. Within the last year or two several tow-mills have been 
started, and witl: success. We are glad of it and trust that mills of 
various kinds will follow suit. . 

In the foregoing manner have we related some of the advantages, 
the resources and needs of Piatt county. No attempt has been made 
to overrate it, while we have conscientiously striven to give it due 
mention. 


—/ 


CHAPTER J. 


GEOLOGY OF PIATT COUNTY. 


HERE is an older history of this little speck of the vast globe which 

we call Piatt county than the traditions of the log cabin, or even 
those roving tribes that preceded the cabin, can tell us. For this oldest 
history we must look to the first and oldest settlers—the rocks. But 
the record of so small and uniform a space must necessarily be brief. 

The great geological revolutions which have rent and upheaved 
and turned the strata in other portions of the globe by which the clue 
to that long dark past is discovered, seem not to have disturbed this 
locality ; or, if such disturbances took place they have been carefully 
covered over and hidden by the peaceful action of later ages. 

Beneath us may be the relic of an ancient sea-floor, overlaid by 
the traces of a vanished land surface, over which again the waters 
may have left marks of their dominion. There may be great coal 
measures with their buried forms of extinct vegetation. Perhaps there 
are traces of a sea-shore, where huge animals left the prints of their 
ponderous tread, or a tiny raindrop its impress, to tell us of its missive 
then as now. There may be indications of great forests, or vast 
marshes where gigantic reptiles floundered. But if there are such 
records they are sealed in that great tomb beneath us to which we 
have had, as yet, no admittance. 

While the region around the great lakes and the Allinpiranies were 
rearing their lowe above the waters, as the forerunners of this great 
continent, this, with the adjoining counties of central Illinois, was a 
part of a vast ocean bed. Not until during what is ealled in geology 
the Carboniferous age is it supposed that it emerged from its watery 
depths. There are no formations to be seen, however, older than the 
Drift. 

One vast age, the Tertiary, had begun ace ended its unknown 
myriads of years, and another, the Quaternary, has begun since the 
Carboniferous, before what is aula the Drift or Glacial period was 
formed. The phenomena representing this period seems to have been 
cansed by a great refrigeration of the climate, which reached such a 
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height that the whole continent north of 39 degrees was loaded with 
immense accumulations of ice and snow which overrode hill and 
valley, removing soil and surface material to the southward. In this 
way those large stones called bowlders scattered over the county are 
accounted for. ‘They were carried here and left by the powerful gla- 
cier. Not only the bowlders are accounted for in this way, but the 
clay, sands and pebbles. 

The survey taken of the county under the authority of the States in 
1868 gives the following observations : 

opeaane of the drift at the Sangamon river bridge near Monti- 
cello: 


1, Yellowish brown telaye Shar Set Be ae hee ess Mid ak 5 feet. 
2.) Clay, wand-enrdehbowlderse.. 12a Ree fi. ds hu Me Py. Oe 5 feet. 
8. Dark ash, brown clay, fine sand and pebbles................. 4 feet. 
4, | “Black Way chs Oe ce, Sek tia ewe cee 3 BO, a hl heath goin b>, « Pe ae 1 foot. . 
5. Clay streaked brown and black and with ochrey red.......... 8 feet. 


Sangamon bluffs : 


1. Browirelay. 5s. a3 ues SO ery. 2, ee cattle ra Rca Ree. 6 feet. 

2: Pebblemia melita Cotas ee a bee ee ots ol totes on ha. Don ola 10 feet. 

3. At top dark-brown clay, below reddish brown finely com- 
fatnigled Bamthandy clay: oo 32. sO... eaten oe os an es 14 feet. 


Between Monticello and Centerville the road washings disclose 
three to four feet of bright brown clay, sometimes brown sand, pebbles 
and bowlders. On the prairies there are bowlders of granite of vari- 
ous colors: gray, red, sienitic, granite, quartzite, and altered sandstone, 
gneiss and greenstone; and in the altered drift Devonian fossils and 
fragments of coal measure rocks. 

Springs highly colored with oxide of iron are found. On Sec. 
29, T. 19 N., R. 5 E., there are many such springs. Some of them 
are strongly chalybeate. In one gas arises, and a quantity of brown 
sediment is deposited on its sides, and it is marshy around. Some of 
the wells dug and bored from sixty to one hundred feet are supplied 
with a seemingly exhaustless amount of water. This great vein of 
water is thus reached at various depths throughout the county. In 
Goose Creek township a well was bored 120 feet, but the vein was not 
reached. On the fair-grounds it was reached at fifty-two feet. Accord- 
ing to the state geological survey, in the northern part of the county, 
water is reached at a depth of from twelve to twenty feet. Bement, 
fifteen to thirty feet, and on the prairie near Monticello at from twenty 
to thirty feet. For surface water, wells in the timber are dug deeper 
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than in the prairie, but *tis vice versa in regard to the never-failing 
stream. . 

One of the wells ‘dug in the county showed a fine deposition of 
conglomerate, supposed to have been from the bottom of Lake Michigan | 
when its outlet was the Mississippi river. Pieces of wood have been 
found in various wells of the county. Mr. Jesse Warner reports a 
piece of wood resembling. a crab-apple branch, well preserved, and 
at the depth of ‘twenty-five feet. We might mention other similar 
remains of former geological periods, and we suppose there have been 
some dépositions’ discovered which have not come under our notice. 


CHAPTEAy TIL. 


FLORA OF PIATT COUNTY.* 


BY A. B.S. 


rps object of this article is to give a list of the plants growing 
spontaneously in Piatt county. Such a list may be utilized in 
various ways. To the botanist, it answers the purpose of an elaborate 
flora, for, having a manual of botany, he can refer from that to the list or 
the reverse, and so has all the necessary information at his command. 
It greatly facilitates the study of botany to the beginner, for instead of 
having to find the place of any species among the two thousand six 
hundred described in Gray’s Manual, covering all the Northern States, 
he has only to find its place among the few hundred growing in this 
county. It is also valuable as an index to the character of the region, 
its soil and capabilities of production. Woods, prairie, high ground 
and low, each has its peculiar Bi Sapa which the botanist recognizes 
at once. 

Tn addition to the bare list, a few notes are given under the more 
important families, which it is hoped will increase its interest to the 
general reader. The common names are also given, when there are 
any, and the kind of place in which the plant grows. 

The list is known to be incomplete, especially in certain groups 


* Since this is not a scientific work, but only an ordinary one, a strictly scientific 
manner has not, been followed in the printing of the following list of plants. The 
paragraphs following the name of the order are begun with generic names, while 
other scientific names in the same paragraph are names of species. 
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such as the sedges and some genera of composite, and this is regretted, 
but is unavoidable, owing to the limited time available for making 
observations and collecting specimens. Additions will be welcome. 


Ranunculacese— Crowfoot family. This family is notable for the 
simplicity of strueture of its flowers. The parts are all inserted sepa- 
rately on the receptacle. In many species the corolla is wanting, in 
which case the calyx is colored like acorolla. The stamens are usually 
numerous and often the pistils also. _A number of our common spring 
flowers belong here ; also some cultivated species, such as the peeony. 

Clematis (virgin’s bower).—Pitcheri, T.& G. River banks. Virginiana, L. 
(common virgin’s bower). Banks of streams. 

Anemone.—Virginiana, L. (Virginian anemone). Woods. Pennsylvanica, L. 
(Pennsylvanian anemone). Low grounds, mostly in woods. 

Hepatica.—Acutiloba, DC. (liver-leaf). Woods; common. This is the name 
under which our form is commonly placed, but there are good evidences that all 
the forms belong to one species, and H. triloba is probably the oldest name. The 
acute-lobed form sometimes has five-lobed leaves, but a specimen five-lobed with 
very rounded lobes has been found in the county. 

Thalictrum.—Anemonoides, Michx. (rue-anemone). Woods; common. Dio- 
icum, L. (early meadow-rue). Woods and fields. Purpurascens, L. (purplish 
meadow-rue). Fields and damp grounds. ‘ 

Ranuncnlus.—Aquatilis, L., var. trichophyllus, Chaix. (white water-crowfoot). 
Shallow ponds. Multifidus, Pursh. (yellow water-crowfoot). Shallow ponds. 
Abortivus, L. (small-flowered crowfoot). Damp grounds and banks of streams; 
common. Recuryatus, Poir. (hooked crowfoot). Woods; peculiar for its hooked 
styles. Repens, L. (creeping crowfoot). Damp woods and meadows; common. 

Isopyruin.—Biternatum, Tow. & Gr. Damp woods; much resembling Thalic- 
trum anemonoides, and often mistaken for it. 

Caltha.— Palustris, L. (marsh marigold). Wet meadows. 

Aquilegia.—Canadensis, L. (wild columbine). High banks of the Sangamon; 
more graceful than the garden columbine (A. vulgaris). It is itself often culti- 
vated. ; 

Delphinium.—Tricome (larkspur). Woods. 

Hydrastis—Canadensis, L. Rich woods; rare. \~ 

Actza.—Alba, Bigel (white baneberry). Hillsides in woods. The red bane- 
berry may also occur, but can hardly be distingnished without the fruit. 


Anonacese —Custard-apple family. 

Asimina.—Triloba, Duval (common pawpaw). River bottoms, also dry 
woods ; much more abundant southward than here. 

Menispermaceze— Moonseed family. 

Menispermum.—Canadense, L. (common moonseed). Woods, thickets, etc. 

Berberidacese— Barberry family. 

Podophyllum.—Peltatum, L. (May-apple). Rich woods; common. 

Nymphacese— Water-lily family. 

Nuphar.—Advena, Ait. (yellow pond-lily). Shallow ponds and streams. 
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Papaveraceze—Poppy family. 

Sanguinaria.—Canadensis, L. (blood-root). Hillsides in rich woods. 
Fumariaceee— Fumitory family. 

Dicentra.—Cucullaria, DC. (Dutchman’s breeches). Rich woods. 


Cruciferee— Mustard family. The flowers have four sepals, four 
petals placed in the form of a cross (whence the family name), six 
stamens, two of which are shorter than the rest, and a pod divided 
into two cells by a false partition. The two valves split away and 
leave the partition. It includes such cultivated plants as the cabbage, 
turnip, radish, cress and sweet alyssum. 

Nasturtium (water-cress).—Sessiliflorum, Nutt. Wet places. Palustre, DC. 
(marsh cress). Low grounds. Armoracia, Fries (horseradish). Escaped from 
cultivation. 

‘ Dentaria.—Laciniata, Muhl. (toothwort; pepper-root). Rich woods. — 

Cardamine.—Rhomboidea, DC. (spring cress). Wetplaces. Hirsuta, L. (small 
bitter cress). Wet places. 

Arabis (rock cress).—Leevigata, DC. Hillsides in woods. Hesperioides, Gray. 
Banks of streams. 

Sisymbrium.—Officinale, Scop. (hedge mustard). A weed common’in waste 
places. 

Brassica.—Nigra, Gray (black mustard). Fields and waste places; common. 

Capsella.—Bursa-pastoris, Moench (shepherd’s purse). A weed; common. 

Lepidium.—Virginicum, L. (wild peppergrass). A common weed, often with 
the last. 

Violaceee— Violet family. 

Viola.—Cucullata, Ait. (common blue violet). Moist places. Pubescens, Ait. 
(downy yellow violet). 

Hypericaceee —St. John’s-wort family. 

Hypericum (St. John’s-wort).—Spheerocarpon, Michx. Dry prairies. Corym- 
bosum, Muhl. Damp places. 

Caryophyllaceee — Pink family. ; 

Silene (catchfly).—Stellata, Ait. (starry campion). Woods. Anthirrhipa, L. 
(sleepy catchfly). Dry prairies and fields. 

Cerastium.—Nutans, Raf. Damp places. 

Portulacacese—Purslane family. 

Portulaca.—Oleracea, L. (common purslane). A weed common in gardens 
everywhere. . 

Claytonia.— Virginica, L. (spring-beauty). Woods. 

Malvacesee—Mallow family. This is the family to which the cot- 
ton plant belongs. The family is characterized by numerous stamens — 
whose filaments are united into a tube, around the styles and at the 
base, to the cohering bases of the petals and several to many pistils 
. which form in fruit either a several-celled pod or a collection of one- 
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seeded carpels. The flower is often subtended by an involucre. A 
number of graceful cultivated plants belong here, and some not so 
graceful, such as the hollyhock. The family is largely tropical. 


Malva.—Rotundifolia, L. (common mallow). Roadsides and waste places. 

Sida.—Spinosa, L. Roadsides. Sida. 

Abutilon.—Avicennee, Grertn. (Indian mallow; velvet-leaf). Cultivated 
grounds and waste places, “This is the somewhat troublesome weed that is 
being successfully utilized as a textile plant at Springfield, Ill.” Several beau- 
tiful cultivated plants belong to this genus. 

Hibiscus.— Militaris, Cav. (halberd-leaved rose-mallow). Wet places and 
borders of ponds; not common; a large and showy plant; it does well in culti- 
vation, and is well worth cultivating. 


Tiliacese—Linden family. 

Tilia—Americana, L. (linden; basswood.) Rich woods and river banks. 

Linaceee—F lax family. 

Linum.—Usitatissimum, L. (common flax). Found springing up from seeds 
scattered along the railroad at Monticello; it is also cultivated in this county. 


Geraniaceee—Geranium family. The cultivated geraniums belong 
to the genus Pelargonium of this family. Most of them grow wild 
at the Cape of Good Hope. The pods of the wild touch-me-not burst 
at maturity with the slightest touch, like the garden balsam, and 
often throw their seeds several feet.’ 

Geranium.—Maculatum, L. (wild cranesbill). Woods and fields. 

Impatiens.— Fulva, Nutt. (spotted touch-me-not). Shady moist places. 

Oxalis—Violacea, L. Shady places. Stricta, L. Often in cultivated grounds. 

Rtutacesee—Rue family. 

Zanthoxylum.—Americanum, Mill. (prickly ash). Banks of streams. 


Anacardiaceee—Cashew family. 

Rhus.—Glabra, L. (smooth sumach). Hillsides, undisturbed fence-rows, etc. 
Toxicodendron, L. (poison ivy). Woods, thickets, fence corners, etc.; common. 
The climbing form, var. radicans, grows luxuriantly along the river near Monti- 
cello. It has recently been discovered by Prof. T. J. Burrill, of the State 
University, that bacteria constitute the poisonous property of this plant. They 
are minute vegetable organisms belonging with the lowest fungi. This plant, 
with its three leaflets, should not be confounded with the Virginia creeper, 
which has five. : 

Vitaceee—Vine family. 

Vitis.—stivalis, Michx. (summer grape). Wooded river-banks. Cordifolia, 
Michx. (winter or frost grape). Woods and thickets. 

Ampelopsis.—Quinquefolia, Michx. (Virginia creeper). Woods; often climb- 
ing trees to a great height. 

Rhamnacesee—Buckthorn family. 

Rhamnus.—Lanceolatus, Pursh. (buckthorn). River banks. 

Ceanothus.—Americanus, L. (New Jersey tea). Prairies. “The leaves were 
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used for tea during the American Revolution, and the manufacture has been 
recently revived in Pennsylvania. 


Celastraceee—Stafi-tree family. Remarkable for its brilliant fruit. 

Celastrus.—Scandens (wax-work ; climbing bitter-sweet). Thickets. 

Euonymus.—Atropurpurens, Jacq. (burning-bush; waahoo). Rich woods. 
Americanus, L., var. obovatus, T. & G. (strawberry-bush). River banks. 

Sapindaceze—Soapberry family. 

Staphylea.—Trifolia, L. (American bladder-nut). Near streams; in woods ; 
remarkable for its inflated pods. 

ésculus.—Glabra, Willd (fetid or Ohio buckeye). Near streams in woods. 

Acer.—Saccharinum, Wang. (sugar or rock maple). Rich woods, especially 
on lower grounds. Din canvas FEhrh. (white or silver maple). River banks, 
This species is commonly called soft maple. 

Leguminose—Pulse family. Most plants belonging to this family 
have compound leaves, a papilionaceous or butterfly- shaped corolla, 
ten stamens and a single simple pistil. The corolla is composed of 
five petals. The two in front are usually more or less united and. 
inclose the stamens and style. They form what is called the keel. 
The two at the sides are the wings, and the large one at the back is 
the standard. It incloses all the others in the bud. The filaments of 
the stamens are either all united or nine united and one free. The 
fruit is a simple pod or legume, but in a few genera it is jointed. 
This is a large and important family. It is widely distributed and in 
some regions the species are much more numerons than with us. 
There are many in the far west. Of six thousand five hundred species 
known in the world, the United States has three hundred and fifty, 
Illinois seventy-three, Piatt county twenty-four. Among plants of this, 
family cultivated for use or ornament are clover, sweet clover, lucerne, 
pea, bean, peanut, sweet-pea, Wistaria, sensitive plant. 

Trifolium.—Pratense, L. (red clover). Common in fields, etc. »Repens, L. 
(white clover). Common in fields, lawns, ete. 

Melilotus.—Alba, Lam. (sweet clover; white melilot). Roadsides and waste 
places. 

Petalostemon.—Candidus, Michx. Prairies. 

Amorpha.—Fruticosa, L. (false indigo), Banks of streams. Canescens, Nutt. 
(lead-plant). Prairies. 

Desmodium (tick-trefoil).—Remarkable for its jointed pods, which are mostly 
covered with hooked hairs, and stick tight to the clothing or the hair of animals ; 
whence the name tick-trefoil. Acuminatum, DC. Woods and thickets. Cuspi- . 
datum, T.& G. Woods. Paniculatum, DC. Woods, thickets, etc. Illinoense, 
Gray. Prairies.* 

Lespedeza (bush clover).—Repens, T.& G. Banks and hillsides in open 
woods. Violacea, Pers. Woods. Capitata, Michx. Prairies. 


Lathyrus.—Palustris, L. (marsh vetchling), Low grounds; Sangamon river 
bank. 
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Apios.—Tuberosa, Mcench (ground-nut; wild bean). Banks of streams. 
Phaseolus (kidney-bean).—Diversifolius, Pers. Sandy banks. 
Amphicarpsea.—Monoica, Nutt. (hog pea-nut). Rich woods. 

Baptisia (false indigo)—Leucantha, T. & G. Prairies. Leucophza, Nutt. 
Prairies. 

Cercis.—Canadensis, L. (red-bud). Woods along streams. 

Cassia.—Marilandica, L. (wild senna). Banks of streams. Chamecrista, L. 
(partridge-pea). Prairies, especially in sandy soil. 

Gymnocladus.—Canadensis, Lam. (Kentucky coffee-tree). _ Woods near 
streams. 

Gleditschia.—Triacanthos, L. (honey-locust). 

Rosacesee—Rose family. Thisis one of the most important families, 
because it contains so many fruits. The apple, peach, pear, plum, 
eherry, strawberry, raspberry, blackberry and others belong here; 
also many plants cultivated for ornament. The flowers are regular 
and five-parted ; the numerous stamens are inserted with the petals on 
the calyx. The fruit is of various kinds, and its morphology is in 
many cases very interesting. The family as a whole is not near so 
large as the preceding one, having only about a thousand species, but 
a larger proportion of them are native here. 

Prunus.—Americana, Marshall (wild yellow or red plum). Woods and 
thickets. Virginiana, L. (choke-cherry). River banks. Serotina, Ehrh. (wild 
black cherry). Woods. This is a large tree; the preceding species seldom more 
than a shrub. They may also be distinguished by their leaves,—those of this 
species having blunt teeth; those of the preceding, sharp ones. 

Spireea.—Opulifolia, L. (nine-bark). Banks of the Sangamon; a fine shrub. 

Gillenia.—Stipulacea, Nutt. (American ipecac). Hillsides or banks in woods. 

Agrimonia.—Eupatoria, L. (common agrimony). Woods. Parviflora, Ait. 
(small-flowered agrimony). Woods. 

Geum (arens).—Album, Gmelin. Woods. 

Potentilla (cinquefoil; five-finger)—Norvegica, L. Open grounds. Cana- 
densis, L. (common cinquefoil or five-finger). Dry soil. Arguta, Pursh. Prairies. 

Fragaria.— Virginiana, Ehrh. (strawberry). Prairies, etc. 

Rubus.—Occidentalis, L. (black raspberry). Open woods. Villosus, Ait 
(blackberry). Borders of woods, thickets, etc. . 

Rosa.—Setigera, Michx. (climbing or prairie rgse). Thickets. Lucida, Ehrh 
(dwarf wild-rose). Hillsides, prairies, etc. Rubiginosa, L. (sweet-brier. Escaped 
from cultivation. 

Cratzegus.—Coccinea, L. (scarlet-fruited thorn). Woods and thickets. To- 
mentosa, lL. (black or pear-thorn). Woods and thickets. Var. mollis, Gray. 
Same as the typical form, but more common. This is the species commonly called 
red-haw. Crus-galli, L. (cockspur-thorn). Woods. 

Pyrus—Coronaria, L. (American crab-apple). Woods and thickets. 

Amelanchier.—Canadensis, T. & G. Var. botryapium, Gray (June-berry; 
shad-bush ; service-berry). 

Saxifragacese.— Saxifrage family. 

Ribes.—Rotundifolium, Michx. (gooseberry). Woods. — 

8 
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Crassulacezea.—Orpine family. 
Penthorum.—Sedoides, L. (ditch stone-crop). Wet places. 


TTamamelacese.— Witch-hazel family. 
Hamamelis.—Virginica, L. Woods. Collected by John Marquiss. 


Onagracere.—Evening primrose family. 

Circeea.—Lutetiana, L. (enchanter’s nightshade). Woods; frequent. 
Gauva.—Viennis, L. Open ground, fields, etc. 

(Enothera.—Biennis, L. (common evening primrose). Fields. 

Ludwigia (false loosestrife)—Polycarpa, Short & Peter. Very wet places. 


Lythracese.—Loosestrife family. All our species grow in wet 


places. 
Ammannia.—Huumilis, Michx. Latifolia, L. 
Lythrum.—Alatum, Pursh. 


Cucurbitacese.—Gourd family. 
Licyos.—Angulatus, L. River banks. 


Umbelliferse.—Parsley family. The flowers are in umbels, but in 
one case the umbel is contracted into a dense head. The majority 
have perfectly regular compound umbels. The fruit consists of two 
carpels, each containing a single seed. Each carpel has several oil- 
tubes which contain an aromatic oil. Some of the cultivated species 
are the carrot, parsnip, anise, dill, caraway. The poison hemlock of 


classical fame belongs here. 

Sanicula (black snakeroot).—Canadensis, L. Open woods. Marilandica, L. 
With the preveding. 

Eryngium.—Yuccefolium, Michx. (rattlesnake-master; button snakeroot). 
Moist prairies. , 

Daucus.—Carota, L. (common carrot). Escaped from cultivation; collected 
by Miss A. E. Butts. 

Heracleum.—Lanatum, Michx. (cow-parsnip) Damp places in woods. 

Pastinaca.—Sativa, L. (common parsnip). Fields, roadsides, etc. 

Archemora.—Rigida, DC. (cowbane). Damp grounds. 

Thaspium (meadow-parsnip). Barbinode, Nutt. Prairies. Aureum, Nutt. 
Moist prairies, ete. 

Zizia.—Integerrima, DC. High banks of streams, hillsides, etc. 

Cicuta.—Maculata, L. (spotted cowbane; musquash root; water hemlock). 
Wet grounds. “The root is a deadly poison.” 

Lium.—Lineare, Michx. (water parsnip). Wet grounds. 

Cry ptoteenia.—Canadensis, DC. (honewort). Woods. 

Cheerophy!lum.—Procumbens, Lam. (chervil). Moist woods. 

Osmorrhiza (sweet cicely)—Longistylis, DC. (smoother sweet cicely). Rich 
woods. Brevistylis, DC. (hairy sweet cicely). With the last. 

Eulophus.—Americanus, Nutt. (White Heath). Moist grounds. 


Araliacese.—Gensing family. 
Aralia.—Racemosa, L, (spikenard). Rich woods. 
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Cornacere—Dogwood family. 
Cornus.—Sericea, L. (silky cornel, kinnikinnik). Wet places. 


Caprifoliaces This is the first of the 
monopetalous families, those having their petals united. 

Symphoricarpus.— Vulgaris, Michx. (Indian currant; coral-berry). Woods 
along the Sangamon. - 

Lonicera.—Flava, Sims (yellow honeysuckle). River banks. 

Triosteum.—Perfoliatum, L. (feverwort; horse-gentian). Rich woods. 

Sambucus.—Canadensis, L. (elder). Borders of woods, thickets, etc. 

Viburnum.—Prunifolium, L. (black haw). Woods and thickets. 


Rubiacese—Madder family. The coffee tree, Peruvian-bark tree 
and other useful plants belong to this family. 

Galium.—Notable for its slender stems and whorled leaves. The number of 
leaves at a joint varies in different species from four to eight; in most of our 
species they are narrow. The slender, decumbent stems sometimes reach a 
length of six feet,and their angles are usually roughened. Aparine, L. (cleavers; 
goose-grass). Moist thickets. Concinnum, T. & G. Rich woods. Trifidum, L. 
(small bedstraw). Wet places. Triflorum, Michx. (sweet-scented bedstraw). 
Rich woods. Circzezans, Michx. (wild liquorice). Rich woods. 

Cephalanthus.—Occidentalis, L. (button-bush). Wet placesand often in water. 

Houstonia.—Purpurea, L. ‘ Fields and woods. 

Compositee—Composite family. To this family belong all such 
flowers as the asters, golden-rods, daisies, sunflowers, thistles and 
many others. Many flowers are collected together in a head, and, to 
those who have not studied them, may appear like a single flower. 
In the sunflower, for instance, cach of the parts that appears like a 
petal is a flower, and each of the parts in the central part or disk is a 
flower, perfect and complete in itself.. The former are called ray 
flowers ; the latter, disk flowers. The green leaf-like bodies outside 
of the ray flowers form, not the calyx, but the involucre. Each flower 
has its calyx, which takes various forms in different species. In the 
sunflower, it consists of a few teeth; in beggar-ticks, the teeth are 
barbed ; in the thistle, dandelion and many others, it is composed of 
many fine hairs. The calyx is called the pappus. The corolla is 
usually fine-parted. In the disk flowers it is regular; in the ray 
flowers, strap-shaped. Some species, as ironweed and boneset, have 
no ray flowers; but in one whole sub-family, that to which the dande- 
lion belongs, the flowers are all strap-shaped. The stamens, five in 
number, are inserted on the corolla and their anthers united into a 
tube around the style. The style has two branches. ‘The fruit is a 
one-celled ovary containing a single erect seed. This is the largest 
family of flowering plants: it contains about a thousand genera and 
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ten thousand species. In Illinois there are two hundred species. It 
contains a comparatively small number of directly useful plants, the 
commonest being lettuce. Many are cultivated for ornament. 

Vernonia.—Fasciculata, Michx. (iron-wéed). Prairies, woods and banks of 
streanis. The leaves are very variable. 

Liatris.—Cylindracea, Michx. (button snakeroot; blazing star). Prairies. 
Scariosa, Willd. Prairies. Pycnostachya, Michx. Prairies. 

Kuhnia.— Kuhnia. IJtupatarioides, L. Prairies. 

E ipatorium.—Purpureum, L. (Joe-Pye weed; trumpet-weed). Low grounds 
in woods, etc. Perfoliatum, L. (thoroughwort; boneset). Wet places. Serotinum, 
Michx. Near the Sangamon. Ageratoides, L. (white snake-root). Rich woods. 

Conoclinium.—Ceelestinum, DC. (mist-flower). Banks of the Sangamon. It 
has beautiful blue flowers, appearing like those of Eupatorium. 

Aster (starwort; aster).—Shortii, Boott. Rich woods. Sagittifolius, Willd. 
Hillsides, etc.,in woods. Multiflorus, Ait. Dry soil. Miser, L. Woods, fields, 
CE, , 

Erigeron.—Canadense, L. (horse-weed; butter-weed). Cultivated grounds; a 
common weed. Philadelphicum, L.(common fleabane). Damp grounds. Annuum, 
Pers. (d.isy fleabane; sweet scabious.) Low grounds. Strigosum, Muhl. (daisy 
fleabane). Fields and prairies. 

Boltonia (boltonia).—Gastifolia, L’Her. Low grounds. 

. Solidago (golden-rod).—Latifolia, L. Rich woods. Rigida. Prairies. Rid- 
dellii, Frank. Wet grounds. Altissima, L. Copses, borders of fields, ete. Ulmi- 
folia, Muhl. Banks of streams, etc.,in woods. Canadensis, L. Fields, borders of 
woods, etc.; common. o 

Silphium.—Laciniatum, L. (rosin-weed; compass plant). Prairies. Terebin- 
thinaceum, L. (prairie-dock). Prairies. Integrifolium, Michx. Prairies. Per- 
folixtum, L. (cup-plant}). Rich alluvial soil. 

Parthenium (parthenium).—Integrifolium, L. Prairies. 

Ambrosia.—Trifida, L. (great ragweed). Fields; common. Artemisizfolia, L. 
(hog-weed). Fields, waste places, etc.; common. 

Xanthium.—Strumarium, L. (cocklebur). Fields, banks of streams, etc.; 
a troublesome weed. 

Eclipta (eclipta)—Procumbens, Michx. Banks of Sangamon. 

Heliopsis.—Leevis, Pers. (ox-eye). Banks and copses. 

Echinacea.—Purpurea, Moench (purple cone-flower). Prairies. 

Rudbeckia (cone-flower).—Laciniata, L. Damp woods, along streams, etc. 
Subtomentosa, Pursh. Pr.iries. Triloba, L. Dry soil. Hista, L. Dry soil. 

Lepachys (lepachys).—Pinnata, T. & G. Prairies, 

Helianthus (sunflower).—Rigidus, Desf. Prairies. Mollis, Lam. Prairies. 
Divaricatus, L. Dry woods. Hirsutus, Raf. Dry open grounds. Tracheliifolius, 
Willd. Woods. Decapetalus, L. Woods. : 

Actinomeris (actinomeris).—Squarrosa, Nutt. Woods. Helianthoides, Nutt. 
Prairies. 

Coreopsis (tickseed).—Palmata, Nutt. Prairies. Tripteris, L. (tall coreopsis. 

Bidens.—Frondosa, L. (common beggar-ticks). Low grounds and waste places. 
Connata, Muhl. (swamp beggur-ticks). Low grounds, b.nks of streams, etc. 

Dysodia (fetid marigold). Chrysanthemoides, Lag. Roadsides and waste 
places. 
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Helenium.—Autumnale, L. (sneeze-weed). Low grounds. 

Maruta.—Cotula, DC. (May-weed). Roadsides; very common. 

Achillea.—Millefolium, L. (yarrow; milfoil). Prairies. 

Antennaria.—Plantaginifolia, Hook. (plaintain-leaved everlasting). Dry woods 
and open grounds, 

Erechthites.—Hieracifolia, Raf. (fireweed). Woods, etc. 

Cacalia.—Tuberosa, Nutt. (Indian plantain). Damp prairies. 

Senecio.—Aureus, L. (golden ragwort; squaw-weed). Wet grounds. 

Cirsium (thistle)—Lanceolatum, Scop. (common thistle). Roadsides and 
open grounds. Discolor, Spreng. Meadows and copses. Altissimum, Spreng. 
Fields and copses. 

Lappa (burdock).—Officinalis, All. var. major. Waste places; common. 

Cynthia.—Virginica, Don. Banks of Sangamon. 

Taraxatum.—Dens-leonis, Raf. (dandelion). Fields, roadsides, etc.; common. 

Lactuca.—Canadensis, L. (wild lettuce). Rich soil, borders of fields, etc. 

Mulgedium.—Floridanum, DC. Rich soil. 


Lobeliacese—Lobelia family. 

Lobelia.—Cardinalis, L. (cardinal flower). Wet ground. Syphilitica, L. 
(great lobelia). Wet ground. Inflata, L. (Indian tobacco). Woods. 

-Campanulaceee—Campanula family. 

Campanula.—Americana, L. (tall bellflower). Woods and thickets. 

Specularia (Venus’ looking-glass)—Perfoliata, A. DC. Dry open grounds. 

Ebenaceee—Ebony family. 

Diospyros,—Virginiana, L. (persimmon). Reported to grow in the vicinity 
of Lake Fork. 


Plantago.—Major, L. (common plantain). Waste places; common. 

Primulaceee—Primrose family. 

Dodecatheon.—Meadia, L. (American cowslip ; shooting-star). Prairies; a 
fine plant for cultivation. 

Lysimachia (loosestrife).—Ciliata, L. Low grounds. Lanceolata, Walt. 
Shaded or low grounds. Longifolia, Pursh. Low grounds. 


Bignoniacesee—Bignonia family. 
Tecoma.—Radicans, Juss. (trumpet creeper). Black Ash swamp. 


Orobanchacez 

Aphyllon.—Uniflorum, T. & G. (one-flowered cancer-root). Woods and 
prairies, rare; a curious little root-parasite eae leaves and bearing single 
flowers on scapes. 


Scrophulariacee—Figwort family. In this family the corolla is 
almost always irregular, and usually two-lipped. In a few cases there 
are five perfect stamens, but in the rest there are four in pairs, or only 
two ; the remainder of the five are often represented by rudiments. 
In pentstemon there are four perfect stamens and a hairy filament lying 
in the tube of the corolla like a tongue, whence it is called beard- 
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tongue. The ovary is two-celled, and contains many seeds. The 
genus gerardia contains some root-parasites, which turn black in 
drying. The snapdragon and foxglove are cultivated plants of this 
family. 

Verbascum.—Thapsus, L. (common mullein). Roadsides and fields; common. 

Scrophularia.—Nodosa, L. (figwort). Woods. 

Pentstemon (beard-tongue).—Pubescens, Solander. Dry banks. Digitalis, 
Nutt. Damp grounds. 

Mimulus (monkey-flower).—Ringens, L. Baie of streams. 

Conobea.—Multifida, Benth. Sandy soil and banks of streams. 

Ilysanthes.—Gratioloides, Benth (false pimpernel). Wet places. 

Veronica.— Virginica, L. (Culver’s-root; Culver’s physic). Woods. Peregrina, 
L. (neckweed ; purslane speedwell). A common weed in cultivated fields. 
Arvensis, L. (corn speedwell). Fields and waysides. 

Gerardia.—Purpurea, L. (purple gerardia). Low grounds. Tennifolia, Vald. 
(slender gerardia). Hillsides, etc.,in open woods. Grandiflora, Benth. Borders 
of woods. Auriculata, Michx. Moist prairies. 


Acanthacese—Acanthus family. 
Ruellia.—Ciliosa, Pursh. Dry prairies. Strepens, L. Rich woods. 


Verbenaceee—Vervain tamily. 

Verbena.—Hastata, L. (blue vervain). Low ground. Urticifolia, L. (nettle- 
leaved or white vervain). Roadsides. Stricta, Vent. (hoary vervain). Dry 
roadsides. Bracteosa, Michx. Mae 8 vervyain). Same as the preceding, but 
less frequent. 

Lippia.—Lanceolata, Michx. Wet grounds, margins of ponds, etc. 

Phryma.—Leptostachya, L. (lopseed). Rich woods. After flowering, the 
fruit is turned downward and pressed close to the stem. 


Labiatee— Mint family. Plants in this family have square stems 
and opposite leaves. The flowers have a two-lipped corolla and four 
stamens in pairs, or only two. The fruit consists of fouy little seed- 
like nutlets surrounding the base of the two-cleft style. The leaves are 
usually dotted with small glands containing the oil which gives the 
mints their aromatic odor. The various mints, sage, catnip, horehound, 
belong to this family. 

Teucrium.—Canadense, L. American Germander. Low grounds. 

Mentha.—Canadensis, L. Wild mint. Low grounds. 

Lycopus (water horehound).—Europeus, L. Var. integrifolius, Gray. Wet 
grounds. Var.sinuatus, Gray. Wet grounds. 

Pycnanthemum (mountain mint, basil) —Pilosum, Nutt. Dry woods. Lanceo- 
latum, Pursh. Woods and open ground. Linifolium, Pursh. With the last. 

Hedeoma.—Pugelioides, Pers. (American pennyroyal). Dry woods. 

Monarda.—Fistulosa, L. (wild bergamot). 

Blephilia (blephilia)—Hirsuta, Benth. Rich woods. 

Lophanthus (giant hyssop).—Nepetoides, Benth. Borders of woods, scroph- 
ularizefolius, Benth. Same as the last. 
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Nepeta.—Cataria, L. (catnip). Roadsides and fence corners near dwellings. 
Physostegia.— Virginica, Benth. (false dragon-head). Moist prairies. 
Brunella—Vulgaris, L. (common self-heal or heal-all). Woods and open 
ground. 
Seutellaria (skulleap).—Versicolor, Nutt. Rich woods. Parvula, Michx. 
Dry soil. Lateriflora, L. Wet places. 
Stachys.—Palustris, L. (hedge-nettle). 
Leonurus.—Cardiaca, L, (motherwort). Fence corners and waste places. 
- Borraginaceee—Borage family. 
Lithospermum.—Latifolium, Miehx. Woods. Canescens, Lehm. (hoary puc- 
coon; alkanet). Dry prairies. 
Mertensia.—Virginica, DC. (Virginian cowslip ; lungwort). Woods. 
Myosotis——Verna, Nutt. (scorpion-grass ; forget-me not). Dry hills. 
Cynoglossum.—Officinale, L. Woods and roadsides in open ground. Morisoni, 
DC. Woods. 
Hydrophyllacesee —W aterleaf family. | 
Hydrophyllum (waterleaf)—Virginicum, L. Rich woods. Appendicula- 
tum, Michx. Rich woods. 
Ellisia (ellisia).—Nvetelea, L. Fields and open woods. 


Polemoniacesee—Polemonium family. 
Phlox (phlox).—Maculata, L. (wild sweet-william). Rich shady grounds and 
woods. Pilosa, L. Prairies. Divaricata, L. Rich woods. 


Convolvulacesze —Convolvulus family. 

Ipomoea.—Purpurea, Lam. (common morning-glory). Eseaped from cultiva- 
tion, sometimes becoming a troublesome weed in fields. Pandurata, Meyer. (wild 
potato-vine ; man-of-the-earth). River banks. 

Calystegia—Sepium, R. Br. (hedge bindweed). Low grounds. 

Cuseuta (dodder.)—Glomerata, Choisy. A leafless yellow-stemmed vine, 
parasitic on various plants in moist prairies and producing dense clusters of small 
white flowers. 


Solanacesee—Nightshade family. 

Solanum.—Nigrum, L. (common nightshade). Waste places. Carolinense, L- 
(horse-nettle). Sandy soil. 

Physalis.—Viseosa, L. Dry soil. Pennsylvanica, L. Dry soil. 

Datura.—Stramonium, L. (common stramonium; thorn-apple). Waste places. 
Tatula, L. (purple-thorn apple). Waste places. 


Apocynacee —Dogbane family. 


Apocynum.—Androsemifolium, L. (spreading dogbane). Borders of woods. 
Cannabinum, L. (Indian hemp). Open grounds and banks of streams. 


Asclepiadacese — Milkweed family. Plants of this family have a 
milky juice, but many other plants have the same; among them are 
those of the preceding family, most of the Spurge family, and the sub- 
family Compositee, to which the dandelion belongs. 


Aselepias.—Cornuti, Decaisne (common milkweed). Rich ground.  Sulli- 
vantii, Kngelm. Low grounds. Phytolaccoides, Pursh. (poke milkweed). Rich 
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woods and copses). Incarnata, L. (swamp milkweed). Wet grounds. Tuberosa, 
L, (butterfly-weed; pleurisy-root). Dry hills and fields. 

Acerates.—Longifolia, Ell. (green milkweed). Moist prairies. 

Oleacese — Olive family. 

Fraxinus.—Americana, L. (white ash). Moist woods. Viridis, Michx., f. 
(green ash). Woods near streams. Sambucifolia, am. (black ash). Black Ash 
swamp. 

Aristolochiacese — Birthwort family. 

Asarum.—Canadense, L. (asarabacea; wild ginger). Hillsides in rich woods: 

Chenopodiaceze — Goosefoot family. 

Chenopodium.—Album, L. (lamb’s quarters; pigweed). Cultivated grounds 
and waste places. * : 

Amarantacesee— Amaranth family. ' 

Amarantus.—Retroflexus, L. (pigweed). Cultivated grounds; a common 
weed. Albus, L. Roadsides, etc. 

Polygonacese— Buckwheat faiily. 

Polygonum (knotweed).—Pennsylvanicum, L. Rich,damp soil. Acre,H.B.K. 
(water smartweed). Low grounds. Amphibium, L. (water persicaria). Ponds 
and wet places. Virginianum,L. Rich woods. Aviculare, L. (knotgrass; goose- 
grass; doorweed). Door-yards; waste places, etc. Var. erectum, Roth. With 
the typical form. Ramoisissimum, Michx. Waste places and banks of streams. 
Convolvulus, L. (black bindweed). Fields and waste grounds. Dumetorum, L. 
(climbing false buckwheat). Moist thickets. 

Rumex.—Britannica, L. (pale dock). Low grounds. Verticillatus., L. (swamp 
dock). Water or wet places. Crispus, L. (curled dock). Low grounds and waste 
places. Obtusifolius, L. (bitter dock). Low grounds. 

Lauracese — Laurel family. 

Sassafras.—Officinale, Nees (sassafras). Rich woods. 

Lindera.—Benzoin, Meissner (spice-bush). Reported to grow in this county. 

Santalacese—Sandalwood family. 

Comandra.—Umbellata, Nutt. (bastard toad-flax). Dry prairies. 


Saurnracese—Lizard’s-tail family. 
Saururus.—Cernuus, L. (lizard’s-tail). Wet places and swamps. 


Euphorbiacesee—Spurge family. The principal genus is Euphorbia. 
In that genus, especially, the plants have a milky juice. The flowers 
have neither corolla nor calyx, and are collected in small clusters 
surrounded by an involuere, which often resembles a calyx. The 
stamens and pistils are in separate flowers ; each involucre incloses a 
number of staminate and one pistillate flowers. Staminate flowers 
have but a single stamen each ; pistillate flowers have a three-celled 
ovary which is often raised on a pedicel above the others in fruit. 
The cultivated ‘‘ snow-on-the-mountain ” is Euphorbia marginata, from 
the West. 
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Euphorbia (spurge).—Maculata, L. Fields, roadsides, etc. Hypericifolia, L. 
Same as the last. Corollata, L. Open grounds and borders of woods. Obtusata, 
Pursh. Daimp grounds. 

Acalypha.—Virginica, L. (three-seeded mercury). Common in cultivated 
‘grounds and shady places. 


Urticaceee—Nettle family. This includes four sub-families, the 
Elm family, Bread-fruit and Fig family, Nettle family proper, and 
Hemp family. All are represented in Piatt county. The Bread-fruit 
and Fig family are represented by the mulberry. 

Ulmus.—Fulva, Michx. (slippery or red elm). Banks of streams; eollected 
by John Marquiss. Americana, L. (American or white elm). With the last, but 
more common. 

Celtis.—Occidentalis, L. (sugarberry ; hackberry). Woods and river banks. 

Morus.—Rubra, L. (red mulberry). Rich woods near streams. Alba, L. 
(white mulberry). Rich woods; introduced. 

Urtica.—Gracilis, Ait. (nettle). Fence rows and waste places near dwellings. 

Pilea.—Pumila, Gray (richweed; clearweed). Moist, shaded grounds. 

Humulus.—Lupulus, L. (hop). Banks of streams. 


Platanacesee —Plane-tree family. 


Platanus.—Occidentalis, L. (plane-tree ; sycamore; buttonwood). Banks of 
streains. ‘ 


Juglandacesee— Walnut family. 

Juglans.—Cinerea, L. (butternut). Banks of streams. Nigra, L. (black wal- 
nut). Banks of streams. 

Carya.—Alba, ‘Nutt. (shell-bark hickory). Dry grounds. Sulcata, Nutt. 
(western shell-bark hickory). River bottoms. Amara, Nutt. (bitter-nut; swamp 
hickory). Moist woods. 


Cupuliferee —Oak family. 

Quercus.—Alba, L. (white oak). Rich woods. Macrocarpa, Michx. (burr- 
oak). Rich soil. Imbricaria, Michx. (laurel oak; shingle oak). Open woods. 
Nigra, L. (black-jack oak; barren oak). Barren lands; collected by John Marquiss. 
Coccinea, Waug.; var. tinctoria, Gray (yellow-barked oak ; black oak). Both rich 
and poor soil; collected by John Marquis. Rubra, L. (red oak). Both rich and 
poor soil; collected by John Marquiss. 

Corylus.—Americana, Walt. (hazel nut). Dry grounds, open woods, etc. 

Ostrya.—Virginica, Willd (hop-hornbeam). Rich woods. 

Carpinus.—Americana, Michx. (iron-wood). Along streams. 


Salicacese — Willow family. 


Salix.—Cordata, Muhl. (heart-leaved willow). Wet prairies and along streams, 
Nigra, Marsh (black willow). Banks of streams, Longifolia, Muhl. (long-leaved 
willow). Wet places. 

Populus.—Monilifera, Ait. (cottonwood; necklace poplar). Along streams. 


Coniferse —Pine family. 


Juniperus.—Virginiana, L. (red cedar; savin). Reported to grow at Cedar 
Bluff, on the Sangamon. 
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Araceee—Arum family. 
Arisseema,—Triphyllum, Torr. (Indian turnip; Jack-in-the-pulpit). Rich woods. 
Dracontium, Schott. (green dragon; dragon-root). Woods along streams. 


Lemnacese—Duckweed family. 
Lemna.—Polyrrhiza, L. (duckweed ; duck’s-meat). Still water. 


Typhacese —Cat-tail family. 
Typha.—Latifolia, L. (cat-tail). Marshy places and borders of ponds. 
Sparganium.—Eurycarpum, Engelm. (bur-reed). Wet places. 


Alismacesee—Water-plantain family. 

Alisma.—Plantago, L.; var. Americanum, Gray (water-plantain). Shallow 
water. 

Sagittaria (arrow-head):—Variabilis, Engelm. Shallow water or wet places. 
Heterophylla, Pursh. With the last. 

Orchidacere.— Orchis family. 

Orchis.—Spectabilis, L. (showy orchis). Rich woods; scarce. 


Amarylladaceee—Amaryllis family. 

Hypoxys.—Erecta, L. (star-grass). Meadows and open woods. 
Tridaceee— Iris family. — 
Iris.—Versicolor, L. (larger blue flag). Shallow water or wet places. 
Sisyrinchium.—Bermudiana, L. (blue-eyed grass). Moist meadows. 


Dioscoreacee—Yam family. 
Dioscorea.—Villosa, L. (wild yam-root).. Thickets. 


Smilaceze— Smilax family. 

Smilax.—Hespida, L. (greenbrier). Woods and thickets. herbacez, L. (car- 
rion flower). Woods and open grounds along streams. 

Liliaceee— Lily family. Plants of this family have regular flowers 
consisting of a perianth of six sepals, six stamens and a free, three- 
celled ovary. The divisions of the perianth are all similar except in 
trillium, which has the outer set green and the inner colored. Among 
the useful plants of the family are the onion and asparagus. 

Trillium—Recurvatum, Beck. (trillium; three-leaved nightshade). Rich 
woods. 

Uvularia.—Grandiflora, Smith (bellwort). Rich woods. 

Smilacina.—Racemosa, Desf. Rich woods. Stellata, Desf. High banks of the 
Sangamon. : 

Polygonatum.—Giganteum, Dietrich. Woods. 

Lilium.—Philadelphicum, L. (wild orange-red lily). Prairies. 

Erythronium.—Albidum, Nutt. (white dog’s-tooth violet). Rich woods. 

Scill4.—Fraseri, Gray (eastern squamash; wild hyacinth). Moist prairies and 
open woods. : 

Allium (onion ; garlic)—Striatum, Jacq. Prairies and open woods. 

Juncacese— Rush family. ; 

Juncus (rush).—Tenius, Wild. Low grounds, fields and roadsides. Nodo- 
sus, L.; var. megacephalus, Torr. Water or wet places. 
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Commel ynaceee—Spiderwort family. 

Tradescantia.—Virginica, L. (spiderwort). Moist woods and meadows. 

Cyperaceze—Sedge family. Grass-like plants, distinguished from 
the true grasses by their solid stems, three-ranked leaves with closed 
sheaths, and the single scale subtending each flower. Since most of 
them grow in places more or less wet, their habitats will not be given. 

Cyperus (galingale)—Diandrus, Torr.; Acnminatus, Torr.; Strigosus, L.; 
Michauxianus, Schultes. 

Dulichium (dulichium)—Spathuceum, Pers. 

Eleocharis (spike-rush),—Obtusa, Schultes; Palustrus, R. Br.; Acicularis, R. Br. 

Scirpus (bulrush ; club-rush).—Validus, Vahl.; Fluviatilis, Gray; Atrovirens, 
Muhl.; Lineatus, Michx. 

Carex (sedge)—Vulpinoidea, Michx.; Sparganioides, Muhl.; Rosea, Schk.; 
Lagopodioides, Schk.; Cristata, Schw., var. Mirabilis, Boott; Straminea, Schk.; 
Stricta, Lam.; Grisea, Wahl; Davisii, Schw. & Torr.; Laxiflora, Lam.; Pennsyl- 
vanica, Lam.; Lanuginosa, Michx.; Hystricina, Willd; Grayii, Carey; Lupulina, 
Muhl.; Smithii, T. C. Porter. 

Graminesee—Grass family. The grasses are distinguished by their 
hollow stéms, leaves in two ranks, and with open sheaths and two 
scales for each flower. The flowers are arranged in spikelets, each 
spikelet containing one or more flowers; each flower has a floral 
envelope of two scales called palets; and each spikelet is subtended by 
two scales called glumes. The grasses form one of the largest families, 
comprising three thousand eight hundred species. Some, such as the 
bamboo, are woody. Two woody species grow in Illinois. 

Leersia.— Virginica, Willd (white grass). Damp, shaded grounds. Oryzoides, 
Swartz (rice cut-grass). Wet places. 

Zizania.—Aquatica, L. (Indian rice; water oats). Sloughs and margins of 
ponds and slow streams. bad 

Phleum.—Pratense, L. (timothy). Fields and roadsides; introduced. 

Agrostis—Perennans, Tuckerm. (thin-grass). Damp woods. Scabra, Willd 
(hair-grass). Dry soil. Vulgaris, With. (red-top). Moist meadows. 

Cinna.—Arnndinacea, L. (wood reed-grass). Rich woods. 

Muhlenbergia (drop-seed grass)—Mexicana, Trin. Low grounds. Willde- 
novii, Trin. Banks in woods. Diffusa, Schreber (drop-seed, nimble-will). Shady 
places. 

Brachyllytrum.—Aristatum, Beauv. Rich woods. 

Stipa.Spartea, Trin. (porcupine grass). Prairies. 

Spartina.—Cynosuroides, Willd (fresh-water cord-grass). Wet places. 

Diarrhena (diarrhena)—Americana, Beauv. Rich woods. > 

Dactylis.—Glomerata, L. (orchard grass). Escaped from cultivation. 

Eatonia.—Penusylvanica, Gray. Moist woods and meadows. 

Glyceria.—Nervata, Trin. (fowl-meadow grass). Low ground. Fluitans, R. Br. 
Margins of ponds. 

Poa.—Compressa, L. (wire-grass). Dry soil. Pratensis, L. (green or common 
meadow-grass; Kentncky bluegrass). Common everywhere. 
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Eragrostis (eragrostis).—Reptans, Nees. Borders of ponds. Poaloides, Beauv. 
Cultivated grounds. Var. Mezastachya, Gray. With the last. Pilosa, Beauv. Road- 
sides. Frankii, Meyer. River banks and moist places. 

Festuca.—Elatior, L., var. Pratensis, Gray (meadow fescue). Grass lands. 
Nutans, Willd. Open woods. 

Bromus.—Secalinus (cheat ; chess). Grain fields, waste places, etc. Ciliatus, L. 
Hillsides and woods. : 

Triticum.—Repens (couch-grass). Fields. 

Elymus (lime-grass; wild rye).—Virginicus, L. Banks of streams. Cana- 
densis, L. Prairies and banks of streams. Striatus, Willd. Woods. 

Gymnostichun.—Hystrix, Schreb. (bottle-brush grass). Rich woods. 

Danthonia.—Spicata, Beauv. (wild oat-grass). Dry soil. 

Panicum (panic grass)—Sanguinale, L. (crab-grass; finger-grass). Cultivated 
grounds; common. Proliferum, Lam.; fields and waste places. Capillare, L. (old- 
witch grass). Cultivated grounds. Virgatum, L.; prairies. Latifolium, L.; woods. 
Clandestinum, L..; damp woods and river banks: Dichotomum, L.; dry or damp 
grounds. Crus-galli, L. (barnyard grass). Waste places, damp grounds, etc. 

Setaria—Glauca, Beauv. Cultivated grounds. Viridis, Beauv. With the pre- 


ceding. 
Andropogon (beard-grass).—Furcatus, Muh]. Dry grounds. Scoparius, Michx. 
Dry grounds. ‘ 


Equisetacese-— Horsetail family. 

Equisetum.—Arvense, L. (common horsetail). Damp places. 

Filices—Ferns. The leaves of ferns are called fronds. The stems 
on which they grow are usually subterranean, but in some foreign 
species they grow erect and appear above ground, growing to a height 
of from a few inches to many feet, and thus becoming tree-ferns. Ferns 
have no flowers, but on the backs or margins of the fronds are formed 
many minute spore-cases in clusters, and each of these contains many 
seed-like bodies called gpores, which are too small to be seen with the 
naked eye. Under proper circumstances a spore will germinate and 
form on the surface of the ground a heart-shaped leaf-like expansion, 
a quarter or half inch across. On the under surface of this, organs 
corresponding to the stamens and pistils of flowers are formed ; they 
unite their products and form an embryo from which a fern develops 
like the original one. About two thousand five hundred species of 
ferns are known in the world, a hundred and fifty of which grow in 
North America ; thirty-seven in Illinois. Some of the most beautiful 
ferns in the world, as the maiden-hair and the lady-fern, grow in Piatt 
county. 

Adiantum—Pedatum, L. (maiden-hair). Rich woods. 

Asplenium.—Filix Foemina, Berash. (lady-fern). Rich woods. 

Aspidium.—Thelypteris, Swartz (marsh fern). Black Ash swamp. Achrosti- 
coides, Swartz (Christmas-fern). Hillsides and banks in woods; an evergreen 
species. 
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Cystopteris.—Fragilis, Berash. (brittle-fern). Woods; the commonest species. 

Onoclea.—Struthiopteris, L. (ostrich-fern). Damp grounds near the Sanga- 
mon. Sensibilis, L. (sensitive fern). Damp or wet places. 

Ophioglossacee. 

Botrychium —Virginianum, Swartz. Rich woods. It may be called a fern, 
but differs from the true Filices in some essential points. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FAUNA OF PIATT COUNTY. 


ROBABLY but few of the inhabitants of the county appreciate the 
value of a knowledge of its natural histury. We are apt to look 
upon the study of insects, birds and plants as a pastime, rather than 
as a useful and profitable employment; but the sooner we become 
acquainted with nature the sooner will we be prepared to utilize her 
bounties and obtain the greatest benefits from the advantages she 
offers us, and to meet difficulties with nature’s own means. For: 
instance: a few years ago, about 1854, there first appeared in the 
county an insect known as the ‘‘potato-bug.” It gradually increased 
in numbers until the raising of potatoes was almost an impossibility. 
‘‘Bug pickers” and paris-green evould never have annihilated the 
pest, for there were enough wlio did not care to spend the time and 
means to preserve the erop and so surrendered their potato-patches as 
breeding-grounds. While bugpickers and poison were doing their: 
feeble work, there came to our relief two or tHree species of insects 
that silently did a powerful work, and now have almost rid the country | 
of that pest. It is true the little “‘lady-bug” and squash-bug have 
done their work of destroying eggs and young potato-beetles in spite 
of our indifference to them, but may it not be that in many cases we 
may assist these insect friends by becoming acquainted with them? 
Many birds, as the quail and swallow, destroy millions of chinch-bugs, 
flies, etc., every season. _ The poor snake is persecuted on every hand, 
because of the curse laid upon him in the Garden of Eden, in spite of 
the fact that he has labored faithfully ever since that time, destroying 
thousands of mice, grub-worms and insects every year. If we could 
overcome our prejudice for these unfortunate creatures, and instead of 
ruthlessly killing every one we see, let him go his way in peace, we 
would assist very greatly the means nature offers us in destroving pests. 
to crop raising. 
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The rattle-snake is the only poisonous serpent in the state, in spite 
of those blood-chilling names so miseellaneonsly applied, as adder, 
viper, copperhead, etc., and now there are very few rattlesnakes in 
the state. These are some of the practical purposes for which we 
should become better acquainted with the animal life of the county. 
Then there is another side, in cultivating observation, comparison, 
and appreciation of life, but we will leave that side for our schools and 
leisure hours, and look-only to the practical side. 

Before the county was settled the buffalo and black bear might 
have been found on the prairies, or in the forests along the Sangamon, 
when the red man alone claimed the soil; but they have all fled at 
the approach of civilization, leaving only trails, bones, ete., to tell 
of their existence here. The Virginia deer were not all exterminated 
until a few years ago. In 1869 a deer was run through the public 
square of Monticello. Badgers also were found when the first settlers 
came, but have all disappeared. As early as 1833 there disappeared 
a beautiful bird of the parrot family. Carolina parroquet, and the 
wild turkey now found in many parts of the state was once an 
inhabitant of the county. The Canada lynx and wild cat were found 
up till 1860 and the wild boar was abundant formerly. 

Among the carnivorous animals of the Dog family, or Canide, now 
found in the county are: 

The gray or prairie wolf, Canis lupus ;red fox, Vulpes fulvus ; gray fox, Urocyon 
cinero-argentatus, 

Mustelidee, or Weasel family. 

Cominon weasel, Putorius ermineus; mink, P. vison; otter, Lutra canadensis 
(very rare); skunk, Mephitis mephitica. 

Procyonidee— Raccoon family. 

Raccoon or “coon,” Procyon lotor. 

Of the Vespertilionide or Bat family we have at least two species : 

The little brown bat, Vespertilio subulatus, and silver black bat, V. noctivagans 

Talpidee, or Mole family, one representative : 

The prairie mole, Scalops argentatus. 

Rodentia, or gnawers. 

Sciuridee—Squirrels. Flying squirrel, Sciuropterus volucella; fox squirrel, 
Sciurus niger; gray squirrel, 8. carolinensis; chipmunk, Tamias striatus; striped 
gopher, Spermopilus tridecemlineatus; gray gopher, 8. franklinii; woodchuck, 
Arctomys monax. 

Muridze — Mice family. 

Norway rat, Mus decumanus ; common mouse, M. musculus. 

Leporidsze — Hares. 

Gray rabbit, Lepus sylvaticus. 
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Of Marsupialia, one representative : 
The opossum or “ possum,” Didelphys virginiana. 


The number of species of birds found in the county during the 
year is too great to give here, except a few of the most important. 
There are a great many birds that pass through the country in the 
migrating season, stopping only a few days to take food, but as 
they come and make us a visit once or twice a year, we may regard 
them as part of the fauna just as well as those that come to remain 
all summer and rear their young. Not half enough can be said 
in favor of these little songsters that come every spring to help 
the rarmer by destroying insects, worms, etc. There are perhaps 
one or two exceptions to this, and perhaps only one worthy of 
mention: I refer to the English sparrow. It is becoming a great 
nuisance everywhere. These birds live upon grain instead of in- 
sects, and are driving out the useful birds. The streets of our 
towns and cities are full of these little brown robbers, and it is 
quite probable that before long means will have to be taken to 
destroy them. 

Among the most important species are the following : 


Incessores or Perchers.—Passeres. 

Turdide, Thrush family—Robin, Turdus migratorius; Hermit, thrush, T. 
pallasi; olive-backed thrush, T. swainsoni; brown thrush, Harporhynchus, rufus ; 
mocking bird, Mimus polyglottus; cat bird, M. carolinensis. 

Saxicolidee.—Blue bird, Sialia sialis. ’ 

Paridee—Titmouse, Parus atricapilus. 

Sittidse.—Nut-hatch, Sitta canadensis. 

Certhiidee.—Brown creeper, Certhia familiaris. 

Troglodytidz.—House wren, Troglodytes aedon. 

_ Alandidee.—Shore lark, Eremophila alpestris; Sylvicolide, warblers; golden 
warbler, Dendroeca cestiva; yellow rumped, W., D. coronata; magnolia, W., D. 
maculosa; chestnut sided, W., D. pennsylvanica; yellow-breasted chat, Icteria 
virens; redstart, Setophaga ruticella. 

Tanagride.—Scarlet tanager, Pyranga rubra; summer red-bird, P. cestiva. 

Hyrundinide.—Barn swallow, Hirundo horreorum; eave swallow, Petero- 
chelidon lunifrons; bank swallow, Cotyle riparia; purple martin, Progne subis. 

Ampelide.—Wax wing, Ampelis cedrorum. 

Vireonide.—Warbling vireo, Vireo gilvus. Yellow-throated vireo, V. flavifrons. 

Laniide.—Shrike, Collurio ludovicianus. 

Fringillide (finches).—Wild canary, goldfinch, Chrysomitris tristis; English 
sparrow, Passer domesticus; lark finch, Chondestes grammaca; field sparrow, 
Spizella pusilla; chippy, Spizella socialis; song sparrow, Melospiza melodia; 
swamp sparrow, Melospiza palustris; snow bird, Junco hyemalis; fox sparrow, 
Passerella iliaca; black-throated bunting, Euspiza americana; indigo bird, Cyano- 
spiza cyanes; ground robin, Pipilo erythophthalmus. 
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Icteridxe.— Bobolink, Dolichonyx oryzivorus; cow-bird, Molothrus pecoris ; 
red-winged blackbird, Agelzeus phoeniceus ; meadow lark, Sturnella magna ; Bal- 
timore oriole, Icterus baltimore; orchard oriole, I. spurius; rusty grackle, Scoleco-- 
phagus ferrugineus ; purple grackle, Quescalus purpureus. 

Corvide.—Crow, Corvus americanus; blue-jay, Cyanurus cristatus. 

Tyrannide.—King bird, Tyrannus carolinensis; pewee, Sayornis fuscus; fly-. 
catcher, Empidonax acadicus. 

Caprimulgidee.— Whippoorwill, Anthrostomus vociferus; night hawk, Chor- 
deiles virginianus. 

Cy pselidze.—Chimney swift (“chimney swallow ”), Cheetura pelagica. 

Trochilidz.—Ruby-throated humming bird, Trochilus colubris. 

Alcedinidee.— Kingfisher, Ceryle alcyon. 

Cuculidse.—Yellow-billed cuckoo, Coccygus americanus. 

Picide.—Red-headed woodpecker, Melanerpes erythrocephalus; golden-- 
winged woodpecker, Colaptes auratus. 

Raptores Strigide.— Short-eared owl, Brachyotus palustris; screech owl, 
Scopsasio; great-horned owl, Bubo virginianus. 

Falconide.—Sparrow hawk, Falco sparverius; chicken hawk, Accipiter- 
cooperi; hen hawk, Buteo borealis ;' golden eagle, Aquila chrysztus. 

Cathartidge.—Turkey buzzard, Cathartes Aura. 

Columbee.— Wild pigeon, Ectopistes migratorius ; mourning dove, Zinedura, 
carolinensis. 

Gallins Tetraonide. —Ruffed Grouse, Bonasa umbellus; prairie hen, Cupido-- 
nia cupido. 

Perdicidee.—Quail, Ortyx virginianus. 

Limicolee Charadriidee.— Golden plover, Charadrius fulvus; killdeer plover,. 
Agialitis vociferus. 

Scolopacidee.— Woodcock, Philohela minor; Wilson’ssnipe, Gallinago wilsoni ;: 
least sandpiper, Tringa minutilla. 

Herodiones Ardeide.—Great blue heron, Ardea herodius ; great white egret, 
Herodias egretta; stake driver, Botaurus minor. 

Alectorides Gruide.—White crane, Grus americanus; sandhill crane, G.. 
canadensis. 

Lamellirostres A natidee.—Brant goose, Branta bernicla; Canada goose, B. Cana- 
densis; mallard duck, Anas boscha; blue-winged teal, Querquedula discors;. 
Pcenenieed teal, N Seis cordlheniic’ wood duck, Aix sponsa. 

Pygopodes. Podicipidsee.—Pie-billed grebe, Podilymbus podiceps. 

Of reptiles, fishes and insects, and the lower forms of animal life, 
such a limited number of species have been identified that we can 
notice only a few without giving even a partial list. 

There are at least three turtles—the snapping turtle, painted or 
mud turtle, and the soft-shelled turtle. 

There are no lizards, but there is a lizard-like reptile called a sala-. 
mander (Amblystomea punetatuin), and which is usually called a hzard 
by those not acquainted with it; but it is nearer related to the frogs 
than to the lizards. If there is a representative at all of the order of 
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lizards it is the so-called glass snake — another misnomer. It resem- 
bles a snake in having no limbs, but upon examination it will be found 
that it has movable eyelids, while the true snakes have not. By the 
popular tradition this reptile will break into pieces by a shght blow 
and then craw] together again, while the truth is, it has a very long 
tail in proportion to its body, and when the animal is excited the 
museles of the tail become very rigid and so brittle that they break 
like glass by a slight blow; so that only the tail breaks off and the 
animal crawls away without it. It is perfectly harmless and can be 
handled without fear. 

Among the snakes proper there are the black snake, blue racer, fox 
snake, milk snake, three or four kinds of garter snakes, water snakes, 
and formerly two kinds of rattle snakes; the latter being the only 
poisonous snakes in the country, no matter how terrible or threatening 
they are. The snakes, though valuable aids to the farmer, are fast dis- 
appearing on account of a barbarous custom, so universally practiced, 
of killing every snake that is so unfortunate as to be found in our 
reach. 

Of batrachians there are probably a half-dozen representatives. 
Besides the salamander above spoken of, there : are two or three frogs, 
the toad and the mud puppy. 

The fishes are represented by two species of cat-fish, buffalo-fish, 
one or two sun-fish, bass, pike, perch, and gar-pike. It is very prob- 
able that many times this number may be found, but little has been 
done with them. 

Years of labor would not exhaust the insect world of a square mile 
of the county chosen at random; but a little investigation and well- 
directed study will give one a good understanding of at least those 
insects most injurious to crops, and the insect enemies of the same. 
To be able to treat of them properly, one must know something of 
their nature and habits. 

The Colorado potato-beetle (Doryphora ten-lineata) appeared in 
about 1854, but as stated above it has nearly disappeared, owing largely 
to its many insect foes. 

The ‘‘wild potato-bug” (Lytta marginata), comes occasionally, and 

can be driven off by switching the vines. 

The cabbage butterflies (Peiris), and especially the species rape — 
a small white butterfly —is now a great pest to cabbage growers. 

The cut-worm is the larvee or young stage of a little gray moth; 
and another the larvee of a beetle which we call the June bug or May 
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beetle. The former is the brown grub that cuts off young corn ; the 
latter a large white grub. 

The ground squirrel destroys a great many of the beetles. One 
beetle will lay hundreds of eggs in a year, so the ground squirrel, 
though he may destroy a few hills of corn, may save many a hundred 
by killing the beetles. 

The army-worm (Leucanium unipuncta), is also the larvee of a small 
gray moth. 

. The chinch-bug (Micropus leucopterus) is probably the worst pest 
to the farmer. It was first noticed in this county in 18-4. 

Other injurious insects are the Hessian-fly, curculios, ete. 

The lists of species is a very smal] one indeed, and it is to be hoped 
some one will complete the work by making a note of the species not 
contained in the above. 

J. E. Armstrone, B. &., 
Asst. in Nat. Hist. Il. State University, 
Champaign, Il. 


CHAPTER V. 


CUSTOMS OF THE OLDEN TIME, 


“There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pains, 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts 
And it never comes acain.” 

é 


r|\IESE few lines contain a germ of truth, and one of the reasons 

that the old settlers of the county look back with longing eye and 
throbbing hearts to the days of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” The youthful eye 
of the pioneer saw bluer skies, and greener trees, than the aged eye 
now sees; the luxuriant grasses waved to gentler breezes; cooler, 
elearer water from rippling brook or refreshing spring laved his heated 
brow, or quenched his ardent thirst ; his quickened ear caught sweeter 
strains in the nesting-songs of the feathered tribe, and when twilight 
élosed the busy day he was ‘‘Iniled into pleasant dreams by happy 
toil.” Sueh is some of the glamour which youth sheds over the 
‘© vood old times.” TLowever it was not all poetry, the early days in 
this county. ‘There was a stern and practical side to the hfe of every 
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pioneer. Trials and hardships found their way into each home. But 
interwoven with this life of simple pleasures, primitive joys, of alter- 
nate smiles and tears, of undiminished labor, there are many life 
lessons which we of later days would do well to pause and ponder. 

Directed by the faithful, sturdy hand of a dear old man, whose 
cheerful presence yet gladdens many homes of the present time, let us 
gaze backward into the past and glean some of the gems from Memory’s 
treasure-house. Lured’on by whispered tales of the abundant resourees 
and future greatness of the new states, the first settlers of this county 
left their timber-bound homes of Ohio, Kentueky or Indiana and 
drifted with the tide of immigration into the great ‘+ prairie sea.” No 
doubt, had their pen been as mighty, they would have said of Illinois’ 
magnificent prairies, as Bryant : 

“My heart swells while the dilated sight 
Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo, they stretch 
In airv undulations far away, 
As if the ocean, in its gentle swells, 


Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed 
And motionless forever.” 


Nurtured under the proteeting forests of their native states, the 
immigrants sought timbered land for their new home. In faet it- was. 
years after the first settler eame to this county ere it was known that. 
pravrie soil eould be suecessfully enltivated. Upon reaching the water- 
courses of the county, the timbered region, the new comers pitehed. 
their tent, and with their ax, ‘‘ the first weapon of offense against the 
forests,” began to fell trees, thus clearing land for cultivation, and at 
the same time preparing to build the primitive log cabin of the eounty. 
Yor years aftgg the first settlements were made in the county, all the 
men living therein eollected together to aid in the raising of each new 
eabin. ‘These cabins were usually from 14 to 16 feet, and rarely twenty 
feet, square. They were usually built in the following manner: ‘ First- 
large logs were laid in position as sills ; on these were placed strong — 
sleepers, and on the sleepers were laid the rough-hewed puncheons 
which were to serve as floors. The logs were then built up till the 
proper height for the eaves was reached; then on the ends of the 
building were placed poles, longer than the other end-logs, whieh pro- 
jected some eighteen or more inches over the sides, and were called 
‘* butting pole sleepers ”; on the projecting ends of these were placed 
the ‘+ butting poles,” which served to give the lines to the first row of 
clapboards. These were, as a matter of eourse, split, and as the gables 
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of the cabin were built up, were so laid on as to lap a third of their 
length. They were often kept in place by the weight of a heavy pole 
supported by what was called knees, which was laid across the roof 
parallel to the ridge-pole. The house was then chinked, and daubed 
with coarse mortar.” 

In the first cabins of the county luge fire-places, oceupying nearly 
the entire end of the room, were built. These were large enough for 
persons to sit in chairs on either side of the burning fire, and being 
entirely wéthen the fireplace they could look up,the chimney and out 
at the sky above. At these fireplaces our mothers cooked, and our 
fathers tell us that the bread from the ‘‘dutch-oven,” the corn bread 
from the ‘‘ pone” board, the venison from above the coals, and the 
potatoes from out the ashes, were sweeter far, and formed more deli- 
cious food, than any of the dishes of modern device. 

In a few of the first cabins in the county, a log being left out of 
one side, sheets of paper greased with ‘‘coon grease” covered the 
opening and feebly let in the daylight to the inmates. Nearly all the 
furniture of these first cabins were ‘‘home made.” <A single puncheon 
board with four legs projecting from the underside formed the dining 
table, and blocks of wood on three legs were their chairs. The bed- 
stead corresponded with the rest, and sometimes was made with but 
two poles united at a mght angle, and projecting into the side and end 
of the room. Boards resting on this framework formed a spring bed 
compared to the hardness of the puncheon floor. 

Come with me for a moment and we will take a peep into one of 
these primitive cabins, after more modern furniture came into use. 
Ilere we are on the hewn threshold of the one door, which is in the 
south side of the honse. The latch-string, which is ‘ glways out,” is 
drawn and the wooden latch lifts with a sharp elick. owly the mas- 
sive door swings back from the generous opening and we in truth see 
some of the charms of ‘‘ ye olden time.” In spite of carpetless floor, 
limited space and crude furniture, there is an air of comfort about the 
interior that cannot be denied. After our return we will relate our 
experience and what we saw in the cabin. At first our entire attention 
was attracted to the fireplace on the west side of the room, and we saw 
verified Whittier’s twilight scene in ‘*Snow-bound.” We saw 


“The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick ; 
The knotty forestick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 
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The ragged brush; then, hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, canght the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old, rude furnished room 


Burst, flower-like into rosy bloom. 
= * % * * * * 


Shut in from all the world about, 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about, | 
Content to let the north-wind roar 

In bafiled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs be ore us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat ; 
And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 

The merrier up its roaring draught 

The great throat of the chimney langhed. 
The house-dog, on his paws outspread, 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head. 

And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood.” 


Sitting there in the mystic light from this charmed fireside we gazed 
about the room. The sand-scoured puncheon floor reflected the fire- 
light to wall and ceillng. Chairs, stools, benches and chests were 
seattered about the room. Three curtained beds with narrow pass- 
ways between, and mayhap a trundle bed beneath, stood with heads 
to the east at the back part of the room. Under the spotless curtained 
windows—the one at the west and the other at the north of the room— 
stood a stand and dining table. In the corner to the left of the fire- 
place an old-time cupboard rested against the wall. Rows of blue 
and white plates lined the uncurtained shelves, while a huge onion or 
a ripe tomato ornamented the top. .High over the fireplace the narrow 
mantle with its medicine bottles, candlestick, and what not, rested ; 
while, at various places about the room, boards resting on sticks driven 
into auger holes formed shelves for bedding and other things. The 
ploneer’s friend and weapon of defense, his gun, rested on wooden 
hooks fastened to the centermost joist of the ceiling. Hanging on 
wooden pegs against the wall in the back part of the room were the 
‘‘linsey woolsey,” drawstring tow, or eight-yard calico dresses, of the - 
economical and thrifty women, of the household, and the stocking-pole 
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or line found its place in the corner of the cabin. The spinning 
wheels, both large and small, had their place in the corner of the 
yoom. From the joists and about the wall, dried herbs of various 
kinds were hanging. From these, soothing beverages were made by 
the family nurse of the home—the good house-wife — for healing the 
wounded and curing the sick. On peeled hickory poles resting on 
pegs driven into the joists there hung numberless rounds of dried 
pumpkins and strings of dried apples. 

While viewing all these numerous articles we satin the midst of 
the inmates of the house. With genuine pleasure and good will beam- 
ing in their kindly faces, they had made us welcome and with generous 
hand and open heart had entertained us well. 

/ As we reluctantly lett this genial home and turned our steps to a 
modern one, we thought along the years from then till now—the old 
days to the new, and we grievingly saw many dear old customs that 
had gradually dropped out of use, so that perhaps but a shadow of 
their influence reaches the present time. 

Very mich of the free-hearted hospitality which used to make each 
eabin a home to the stranger is gone. There is less of the genuine 
neighborly feeling which existed between the early inhabitants of the 
county. In the early days here there was not much need for lawyers ; 
the good-natured judgment of the pioneers quietly settled all disputes. 
There was a simplicity of demeanor, and a wonderful amount of gen- 
uine upright integrity in the character of the pioneer, whose counter- 
parts are seldom found in the character of people of to-day. 

There is one thing of which the early settlers of the county all had 
an equal share,—they all had a generous portion of poverty. It being a 
common article no feeling of degradation accompanied it. However, 
they had one comfort,—what little they did have was their very own. 
They lacked many of the conveniences of life and some of what now 
seem necessaries, but with patient hearts and laboring hands they toiled 
on, hoping for brighter days. 

The first settlers did most of their tarm work with oxen. The 
ploughs first brought here were of little use in breaking the grass- 
matted prairie soi]. This was a drawback to the cultivation of the lat- 
ter, after the truth was made clear that the prairie soil would grow grain 
as well as the timber ground. When the county was first settled the 
nearest sawmills were on the Wabash river, and some of the houses 
are yet standing, the lumber of which was brought from the banks of 
the said stream. The Wabash region and Sangamon county furnished 
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the grist-mills for a number of years. The groceries came from the 
same regions, while the salt mines of Vermilion county were fre- 
quented. These, too, were the market-places, while many hauled 
their grain all the way to Chicago and exchanged for groceries. It has 
not been over thirty years sinee a family in this county hauled peaches 
in a wagon to Chicago and sold them. For a number of years all 
blacksmithing was done outside the limits of the county. It would be 
utterly impossible to give an accurate idea of all the suffering and hard- 
ships undergone by the people living under such inconvenience. 

The people on coming to make a new settlement were generally pre- 
pared with breadstuffs and groceries to last until a crop could. be raised. 
Corn-meal seemed to be the staple article of diet. Johnny-cake and 
pones made of this were relished for breakfast and dinner, while mush- 
and-milk or ‘‘hasty pudding” was the usual dish for supper. The 
‘*truck-pateh ” contained about the same kind of vegetables we find in 
modern ones. All kinds of wild fruit were plentiful. Honey was 
found in great abundance in the forests, and maple sugar was success- 
fully made, though the sugar eamps were never as extensive as those 
in more eastern states. Wild meat was very plentiful. Venison and 
wild-turkey meat abundantly supplied tlicir tables. 

The thrifty housewife of the early days of the county not only kept 
her house neatly and in order, cooking for a large family, and ofttimes 
for a whole wagon-load of travelers, but she manufactured nearly all 
of the clothing worn by the family, and made much of the bedding. 
Many women in the county are yet using blankets woven by their own 
hands. ‘“ Linsey-woolsey ” was made into winter gowns for the women, 
wlule blue and butternut jeans suits were worn by the men. Themen, 
too, often wore buckskin shirts, and, in facet, entire suits of the same. 
The early settlers upon coming to the county found the Indians here, 
and some of their athletic sports were copied. Most of the sport in 
way of games were those testing muscular strength or the skill with 
the gun and bow and arrow. Shooting matches were sometimes in- 
dulged in. 

The first settlers were located, some of them, miles apart, but they 
were never too far to refuse to obey a call to a house-raising, log-roll- 
ing or corn-husking. ‘‘ We’re going to raise to-morrow,” was all the 
invitation needed to obtain abundant assistance to erect a cabin. 

Tor a number of years after the first settlement was made in the 
county, the inhabitants made yearly preparations for the sickly or ague 
season, which usually began about August and lasted several months. 
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During this time often the entire household would be ‘‘ shaking” at 
one tine, and neighbors who lived at a distance of from sixteen to 
twenty miles willingly left their home work to minister at the bedside 
of sick friends. 

One great annoyance to the settlers in the early days of the county 
was land speculators, who often entered land before the settler who 
anticipated entering it could get time to travel some seventy miles to 
the land office. One instance is already recorded relating the fact that 
one of the ladies now living in the county rode horseback to Danville, 
swimming the Vermilion river on the way, and reached the land office, 
entered her land, and walked out of one door of the office just as the 
speculator came in at the other. 

In such way have we related some of the manners and customs of 
the long ago. If by such relation we have succeeded in pleasantly 
recalling to some of the old people of the county their early days here, 
we will fecl amply repaid for our labor. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PIATT COUNTY. 


“Sweet chime of my kindred, blest land of my birth! 
The fairest, the dearest, the brightest on earth, 
Where’er I may roam, howe’er blest I may be, 
My spirit instinctively turns to thee.” 


REVIOUS to the coming of the first white settlers to this county, 
the small portion of the state now known as Piatt county served 
no higher purpose than as grazing land for herds of deer and buffalo, 
and as camping ground for the Indians during the hunting season. 
The buffaloes disappeared ere the coming of the whites, leaving as evi- 
dence of their habitation here some decaying bones, and a portion of 
some of their trails to the water-courses. A small part of one of these 
trails can yet be seen about halfa mile west of Mr. MeIntosh’s mill on 
the Sangamon river. 
The deer remained long after settlements began, and, in fact, some 
were seen in the county not over sixteen years ago. These timid, 
graceful creatures were the pride, as well as the chief support of the 
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early settlers of the county. They furnished much of the sport, too, 
for the old as well as the young. Deer hunts were greatly in vogue, 
and the children spent days in playing with their pet fawns. Some of 
the old settlers have at hand many jokes and incidents relative to the 
deer hunts of their youthfnl days. Most of the early settlers were 
hunters, some excelling the others, however. ‘*Uncle Nath” Henline 
was always a hunter and we expect him to remain one for many years 
to‘ecome. Mr. Simon Shonkwiler has killed many a deer, while 
‘‘Unele Joe” Moore has well earned his sobriquet of ‘¢ Buckskin Joe.” 
‘“Unecle Ezra” Marquiss is one of the few early settlers who spent 
very little time with the gun. Te sometimes relates his early disap- 
pointments in that direction and his subsequent decision to spend his 
time at something else. Je never killed a deer in his life. Dr. Hull 
was a noted deer hunter in his day here. The Maxwells, just beyond 
the line, in Champaign county, were the companions of Mr. Henline 
and others of the early settlers in their hunting expeditions. Joseph 
Mallory says that he shot his first deer December 9, 1835, on what is 
now Mr. Thomas Reid’s place. Ile was in.company with William 
Piatt, and the latter undertook to have his nag carry both himself and 
the dead deer. Upon crossing a little stream and when the horse went 
to drink, he was so frightened by the deer’s legs swinging and striking 
him, that both the deer and Mr. Piatt were tossed into the stream. 
Many other similar incidents might be related which would but serve 
to emphasize the fact that the binicing was a hard necessity, yet onee 
in a while a little sport tempered the hardness. ; 
Wolves were at one time—and are still in some parts of the 
ance to the early settlers. Many ways and 
means were devised for exterminating them. They were chased with 
bloodhounds, were dug from their lairs, and in some cases were 
caught in traps. Mr. Piatt has seen the remains of a wolf trap sup- 
posed to have been erected by Mr. Daggott, whieh had the skeletons 
of deer and wild hogs which had been used for bait scattered around 
it. According to Mr. Henline the wolf traps were made similar to 
those for prairie-chickens. The bait was so fixed that, when the wolf 
jerked it, the lid of the trap came down and the wolf was a prisoner. 
Some of the ladies in the county hada littlé share in wolf and deer 
hunts. One lady, now living in the county, told us how astonished 
she once was to have a wolf bound over the fence, alighting at her 
side as she stood in the garden. From the garden the wolf went 
from one lot to another and then lay down in the pig-pen to 
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rest. The neighbors with their dogs were out on the trail, and 
as the barking of the dogs began to be heard plainer, the wolf 
started from the -hog-pen and ran in another direction. In the 
meantime, and ere the men came in sight, the lady referred to had 
mounted a horse and was quickly off, taking the lead in the chase and 
witnessed the killing of the wolf by the hounds. Several equally 
interesting incidents are remembered by the pioneers. The howling 
of the wolves was one of the disagreeable sounds the people had to 
listen to in the early days. Some of the now men and women can 
yet, in imagination, hear the frightful noise as it sounded in their 
childish ears. 

Indians in the county.—Indians of various tribes used to pass 
through and camp in Piatt county, but the Pottawatomies and Kicka- 
poos frequented the place more than any others. Mr. Henline was 
well acquainted with many of these Indians. They taught him their 
language, their arts of hunting and trapping, and the use of snow- 
shoes. Shabbona, the peace chief, has been in the county, and Mr. 
Henline knew him. He was also acquainted with Shaw-nes-sah, an 
under chief of the Pottawatomies. Mr. Henline assisted in opening 
an Indian grave — that of a chief in the war of 1812,—near Coon 
spring, and he yet has some of the trinkets taken from it. 

There was one old Indian, named Capt. John, who wintered 
for several seasons just a little west of the Wabash cattle-yards, near 
Monticello. We considered Mr. James Piatt’s folks, who lived in a 
eabin just north of the depot in Monticello, his friends. One summer 
Indian John wanted to stay and plant corn, and Mr. Piatt showed 
him ground on the present site of Monticello where he eould plant. 
Jolin, however, wanted to plant in the pasture, but upon Mr. Piatt’s 
assuring him the horses would eat it he went off contented, returning 
in the fall to find a fine lot of corn on the ground he would not use. 
He pointed to the corn telling what a patch of corn he had. Mr. Piatt 
told him to go ent it, but the old Indian only langhed adroitly and 
turned away. Just before the Black Hawk war, tlis Indian went to 
Mr. Piatt and bade him good-by, telling him that there was going to 
be war. 

One morning several Indians ealled at Mr. Piatt’s for food. 
Although it was after breakfast time Mrs. Piatt gave them a good 
meal. While in the house one of the Indians saw a book on the shelf 
and took it down, asking William Piatt to read for them under the 
trees in the yard. The latter read until the Indian reached for the 
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book and began to read as well as Wilham, atter which he drew forth 
a Testament from his pocket. : 

At the time that Mr. James Piatt was helping Mr. Fry to build his 
cabin, an Indian came out of the woods and beckoned to Mr. Piatt, 
who was on the house. He got down from the house and followed 
the Indian, who presented him a part of a deer in remembrance of the 
time Mr. Piatt fed him during the war of 1812. 

Part of the land Mr. Piatt owned in and about Monticello was 
paid for by money received from Indian agents. At one time five or 
six hundred Indians on their way west were camped in his neighbor- 
hood and he furnished the agents provisions for them. 

A pond several miles north of Monticello commemorates the name 
of a Delaware brave. A Delaware squaw killed two Kickapoo chil- 
dren and was-sentenced to death. An Indian married her to save her 
life and she was banished. Her husband chose banishment too, and 
they settled in the fall upon the banks of the Sangamon river. Upon 
the rising of the river they moved back just above a pond on C. W. 
Piatt’s place. Here the squaw was taken sick and her husband gave 
her steam baths by pouring water on hot stones, but to no purpose, for 
she died. Nathan Henline was a boy at this time and was at the 
burial. The grave was dug on the bank of the pond, puncheon 
boards were placed therein, and into this rnde sepulcher. the body was 
placed. The next morning old Bnck and his ten-year old son, Calish, 
started to camp, and ever since the pond has been known as Buck’s 
pond. Some time after the burial of the squaw a band of Kickapoo 
Indians passed through this section of the country, and the grave was 
robbed of its dead,—the bones were scattered on top of the ground. 
A number of years afterward the Marquiss boys found the old squaw’s 
skull and took it home with them. Traces of the grave are yet visible. 

Organization and name.—At the time of the first settlements in 
what is now Piatt county it was a part of Macon and DeWitt counties. 
About 1837 the people located here began to think themselves too far 
off from the county seats, and they decided to try to have a new county 
struck off. Accordingly a meeting was held to see what could be done 
to advance such decision. The result was that Isaac Demorest and 
William Wright were instructed to carry a petition, which was made out 
by George A. Patterson, in Champaign county, for the purpose of 
getting some portion of it for the new county. Abraham and Ezra 
Margniss and William Barnes were to canvass DeWitt county, while 
George A. Patterson, James Piatt and John Piatt were to work in 
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Macon county and over the southern part of what is now Piatt county. 
The canvassers in Champaign county accomplished nothing, but the 
others succeeded in getting their petitions quite well filled out, and 
George A. Patterson was appointed to lobby in the legislature for the 
formation of the new county. Mr. Patterson called a meeting at the 
house of Abraham Marquiss for the purpose of deciding upon a name 
for the probable county. Isaac Demorest proposed the name of Web- 
ster, and made a speech in its favor, while William Barnes proposed 
that of Piatt, and spoke at length in favor of the same. Only seven 
or eight votes were cast and Piatt gained the day by a majority of 
about one vote. Mr. Patterson went to Springfield, and wrote a letter 
to Squire Wiley, January 7, 1841, from which we quote the following: 
‘‘T have become acquainted with many of the members and my busi- 
ness is favorably received. The petitions were introduced New Years’ 
day, and referred to the committees on counties. I had the privilege 
of drawing the bill and with only one amendment it was presented and 
read yesterday tor the first time. One gentleman has hinted that he 
would propose to alter the name of our county to that of Grundy, but 
I have opposed it, because we agreed to have no party political name, 
and so the name of Piatt will be sustained.” 

The result of all this was that by an act of the legislature in Jan- 
uary, 1841, Piatt county was formed. The following, from the ‘‘ Laws 
of Illinois for 1841,” detines the boundaries of the said county: 

‘Be it enacted by the People of the State of [llinois, represented 
an the General Assembly - That all of that part of Macon and DeWitt 
counties, included within the following boundaries to-wit: Beginning - 
where the north line of town fifteen, north, intersects the middle of 
range four, east, and rnnning thence north through the middle of range 
four to the middle of town nineteen; thence east to the west line of 
range five; thence north to the northwest corner of town nineteen, 
north, range five, east ; thence by a direct line to the southwest corner 
of section seven, town twenty-one, north, range six; thence east to the 
east line of range six; thence south along the east line of range six to 
the north line of town fifteen, north ; thence west along the north line 
of town fifteen to the place of beginning, shall constitute a new county 
of Piatt.” . : 

__After the county was thus organized, Monticello, which had been 
Maid out and-named in 1837, was chosen as the county seat. At once 
the first county eleetion, in April 1841, was held, and John Hughes, 
W. Bailey and E. Peck comprised the first county commissioners’ 
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court. Hon. Samuel II. Treat presided over the first court held May 
14, 1841. Joseph King was made the first cireuit clerk; James Reber, 
probate judge, and John Piatt, sheriff. 

For a number of years the county was divided into the following 
precincts: Liberty, Monticello, Sangamon and Okaw, and the people 
living therein, voted accordingly. In 1861 the present organization 
into townships was made. 

First. settlements.—It seems that the southern states, though in 
some cases in a roundabout way, were tlie first to send settlers to our 
little county. Mr. Hayworth, who came in 1822 and built the first 
house in the county, moved from: Tennessee to, Illinois, with a colony 
of Quakers. Mr. James Martin, who settled here in 1822 and built 
the second house, was formerly from Kentucky, but he moved to Ohio, 
thence through Indiana and to Piatt county. Mr. Henline’s people, 
who settled here in 1824, were originally from Kentucky, but moved 
from Ohio to Illinois. Mr. York, who moved to this state from Ken- 
tucky, was formerly from North Carolina. Thus, at the outset, the 
characteristic element of the southern people—hospitality—was im- 
planted on Piatt county soil. Soon other people came in from Indi- 
ana, Olio, and other states. 

The Iurnaces—Mrs. Furnace, her son Samuel, and daughter Nancy, 
came here with Mr. Martin and his nephew, John Martin. 

In 1822 Mr. Daggott bought Mr. Martin’s improvements, lived 
on the place a short time, and then deserted it, moving to Big 
Grove, Urbana. About the same year Mr. Daggott came, Mr. Holli- 
day reached Piatt connty. On his way here he stalled, and had to re- 
main a day or two in a big slough east of Lynn Grove. The place 
was known for a number of years as Holliday’s Hole. Upon reaching 
the county he built a cabin a little southwest of Mr. Hayworth’s, on 
land that is now a part of Monticello. Mr. Solomon Carver bought 
Mr. Iolliday out, and in 1829 William Cordell bought the property 
and moved on to it. Just previous to this, however, Mr. James Piatt, 
while traveling through Illinois, stopped over night with Mr. Carver. 
Upon hearing that Mr. Hayworth wished to sell out, Mr. Piatt went 
to Danville, bought him out, and in 1829 moved his family from Indi- 
ana to the Hayworth cabin, a picture of which appears in this book. 
In 18380 the father of William Cordell, built the first house on what is 
now Madden’s Run. He atterward sold out to Mr. Stout, and the 
stream was known fora time as Stout’s Branch. In this same year 
(1830) Mr. David Cordell built a cabin on what is known as the Wool- 
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ington place. Previous to this, however, in 1824, Mr. York built a 
cabin near Mr. George Varner’s present residence, and this was the 
first house on Goose creek. It is said that in 1830 these last two 
cabins mentioned were the only ones on the north side of the Sanga- 
mon river, between Friends Creek and Cheney’s Grove. Mr. York 
lost his wife here, and returned to Kentneky. Mr. Cordell moved to- 
Friends Creek and thence to Missouri. In the fall of 1830 a Mr. Fry 
put up a cabin north of the mouth of Goose ereek, on what is‘now Mr. 
Fithian’s place. In this same year (1830) Mr. Terry came to the 
county and built two cabins, one for himself and one for his mothier- 
in-law, Mrs. Randolf, in the southern part of the present fair grounds. 

These people, so far as we can learn, are all who settled in Piatt 
county previous to the deep snow of 1830-31. During the next decade- 
settlements were made quite rapidly. 

Soon after the deep.snow, probably in the fall of 1831, Mr. Olney, 
a captain in the revolutionary war, came to the county and built a. 
cabin on what is now Mr. Ezra Marquiss’ place. His son-in-law, Mr. 
Lawrence, began building the cabin which afterward became ‘Uncle. 
Ezra’s” first house, a cut of which appears in this book. One of Mr. 
Olney’s sons took possession of the house vacated by Mr. Fry, while 
the other built a cabin on the site of William Piatt’s present residence. 
Old Mr. and Mrs. Olney died here and were buried at Hickory Point, 
just opposite Mr. Oliver Marqniss’ present residence. Their remains 
were long afterward disinterred by a grandson and placed in the bury- 
ing ground near the Piatt school-house. The Olneys became dis- 
satisfied with the county and moved away. In 1833, when Mr. Abra- 
ham Marquiss with his family came to the county, he took possession 
of the cabin that stood where William H. Piatt’s present residence is, 
which was vacated by one of the Olneys. . 

During the decade from 1830 to 1840, settlements began to be made 
rapidly. During the first half of this time Mr. Abraham Marquiss, 
Ezra Marguiss, William Barnes, John and Richard Madden, Samnel 
Olney, Joseph Mallory, Isaac Williams, Samuel Suver, Cyrus Widick and 
Michael Dillow settled in the county. About the middle of the decade 
the Aters, the Baileys, James Hart, Jesse, William and Richard Mon- 
roe, James Utterback, Joseph and Luther Moore, Ezra Fay, Daniel 
and Sanmel Harshbarger, Simon and Nathaniel Shonkwilerand Samuel 
Havely, came to the county. Not far from 1840 Abraham Collins, 
John Tenbrook, Samuel West, A. J. Wiley, A. Rizeor, John Argo, 
John Welch, William Smock, Peter Adams, George and Silas Evans, 
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the Armsworths, the Coons, Dr. Burrill, and a number of others, 
settled in the county. Some of these early settlers of the county 
are yet living, but others have ended their worldly eareer. 

Promise among the settlers at this time, in the neighboring 
counties, we will first mention Mr. Henry Sadorus, who came with 
his family and made, in 1824, one of the first settlements in Cham- 
paign county. Mr. Sadorus was born in Bedford county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1788. He married Mary Titus in 1811. He served thirteen 
months in the war of 1812, but never received his pension. In his 
last years he became ambitious to obtain it, but his last illness pre- 
vented the signing of the papers. Upon Mr. Sadorus’ settling at the 
grove, which still bears his name, his house became a regular stopping 
place for all travelers bound for Macon and other counties west. Sev- 
eral people now living in this county are ready to affirm that the meals 
prepared by Mrs. Sadorus seemed the best they had ever eaten. This 
family was hospitable in the extreme and too great credit cannot be 
given them for their good deeds. Mr. Sadorus was married in 1853 
to Mrs. Eliza Canterbury. In this connection we will mention an 
instance referred to in Lothrop’s History of Champaign County. At an 
early day here horse-thieves were quite annoying. Mr. James Piatt 
having lost three valuable horses started in pursuit, and he and Mr. 
Sadorus, after several days’ ride, caught the thief with his prize. 
Although the prisoner was handcuffed, he made several attempts to 
escape as they were on the way to the sheriff of Macon county. At. 
each attempt of escape made by the prisoner, Mr. Sadorus dropped a 
bullet into his gun, and when the thief was safe in the sherifi’s hand 
only ‘*twenty-nine balls ” were found in the gun. 

The Diekeys, of Macon county, were also kind neighbors to the 
people of this county. Mr. Win. Dickey, a native of Alabama, 
settled on Friends Oreek about 1828 or 1830, and lived there until 
his death a few years after. [lis son John died while on his -way 
to Chieago with produce for the markets. Several descendants of 
these men are yet living in Macon county. The Howells, some of 
whoin now live in Piatt county, were in Macon county a long time. 
The Maxwells, of Champaign county, were also friends of the peopie 
in this county. A number of other people, both in these and sur- 
rounding counties, might be mentioned, which would also serve to 
show that the pioneers of this connty were not without friends. 

The majority of the people now living in the county are Ameri icans, 
but within the last twenty years a Ra. of English, Irish and 
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German settlements have been made here, and they all bid fair to 
beeome among the very best of our citizens. 

First sities and deaths in the county.—The first white child born: 
in the county was that of a family of movers, who, at the time, were 
camped near Camp Creek bridge, near where Mrs. Raymond now 
lives (1881). This family only remained in the county a month or so.: 
The next child born after that of the movers was a daughter of Mr,; 
Henry Sadorus, born at Mr. James Piatt’s house in the spring of 
1830. Jaeob Piatt, born in January, 1831, was the first male child’ 
born to white settlers in Piatt county. Frank Williams, daughter of. 
Isaac Williams, who came to the county in 1835, and Mary E. Monree’ 
(now Mrs. Gamaliel Gregory), were probably the next children born 
in the county. 

There was a walnut tree, whieh stood on an island a little below: 
tlie Bender ford of the Sangamon river, which for fifteen years was 
known as the ‘‘coffin tree.” The several first people who died in the 
county were buried in coffins made by the neighbors from this tree. 
The first eoftin, according to Mr. Henline, was made for Mrs. Martin, 
and the same tree furnished eoftins for Mrs. Randolph, Mrs. Terry 
and Mrs. Olney. The eoftin of the latter named person was in good 
condition when taken up thirty years after. 
Mrs. Olney—were buried a little southwest of Rhoades Park, in 
Montieello.. Mrs. York, Mr. Holliday and Mr. Ayers also had coftins. 
from the tree and were interred in the same place. No traec of this 
burial-ground now remains. This tree just referred to was used for 
other purposes. Mr. Abraham Marquiss and Ezra Marquiss made a 
good table out of it, and Wan. Piatt made several bedsteads from the: 
saine tree. 

The ‘deep snow” and ‘‘sudden freeze” mark two eras in the 
history of Piatt county which were not soon forgotten by the inhabit- 
ants of the county at that time. ‘*The deep snow is one of the Jand- 
marks of the early settler. It is his mile-stone, from which he counts. 
in dating preceeding or sueeeeding events. He reckons the date of iis 


‘coming to the county, his marriage and the births of his children from 


it.” ‘* You may locate a certain event as occurring Anno Domini 
so-and-so, and your ante-deep snow resident will at once commence 
counting on his fingers the intervening years between the deep snow 
and the particular time in question in order to verify your date. . 
The fact is, that the deep snow was an important and very extraor- 
dinary phenomenon. There has been nothing equal to it in this’ 
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latitude for the last hundred years—-if the Indian traditions are 
correct as to what occurred before the white man’s advent. Accord- 
ing to their traditions, as related to the first settlers, a snow fell 
from fifty to seventy-five years before the settlement of the white 
people, which swept away the immense herds of Buffalo and elk that 
then roamed over our vast prairie.” 

Early in the fall of 1830 the snow began to fall, and continued to 
fall at near intervals through the entire winter. Trequent sleets with 
the snows formed alternate layers of snow and ice, which was from 
three to tour feet deep on the level. The weather was intensely cold 
throughout the season, and the snow did not melt. It was drifted in 
places so that the fences could not be seen. For weeks people were 
positively ‘‘snow-bound,” and did not venture forth except to prevent 
starvation. As the season advanced and the snow beeame packed, 
teams drawing heavily loaded wagons were driven right on top of the 
snow and over stake and rider fences. , 

Wild game was very easily captured that winter. The deer being 
unable to travel through the snow were often canght without the aid of 
firearms. Tor several seasons following that of the deep snow, deer, 
prairie-chicken and other gaine were very searce. 

After this great snow began to melt as the wartner season advanced, 
the country was almost deluged with water, and for weeks it was 
nearly as difficult to travel about the country as it was in the winter. 

We understand there was no one perished in the snow of that 
fearful winter, but we have heard several tales of the hardships under- 
gone by the settlers of the county. At this time there was one little 
hand-mill in the county at Mr. Henline’s, and all their neighbors had 
to struggle through the snow to use this one mill to prepare the 
‘breadstuff.” One old settler relates the fact that, when a boy, he 
was detailed from his family to carry grain or ‘‘ breadstuff” to a 
family across the river to keep them from starving. He wore nothing 
on his limbs but buckskin breeches, and as he came over the point of 
the bluff reaching the prairie not far from where Mr. Woolington now 
lives, the cold wind from off all that prairie of deep snow would blow. 
his clothes and strike his now and then unprotected knees with such 
force as to almost paralyze him with cold. 

But at last this dread season came to an end, and not another such 
has been experienced by the inhabitants of the county since. 

January of 1836 marks the era of the ‘‘sudden freeze.” ‘This resulted 
in more loss of human life than did the deep snow, and, from the sud- 
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denness of the storm, there was probably more intense suffering for 
the time being. Some of the incidents related in regard to this storm 
seem almost ineredulous, but when we hear so many tell the same 
kind of stories, we know all could not be mistaken. [or a time pre- 
eeding the storm the ground had been covered with snow, but upon 
the day in question, the rain falling during almost the entire forenoon 
had made with the snowa ‘‘slush” several inches in depth. The 
storm came from the northwest and reached this county some time in 
the afternoon. The cloud appeared dark and threatening above, while 
below it had a white frosty appearance and the air seemed filled with 
particles of frozen mist. Almost instantaneously the climate seemed 
changed from that of a temperate to a frigid one. The change came so 
rapidly that one could seemingly see the slush congealing, and the feet 
of chickens, hogs, sheep and eattle were held ice-bound in the frozen 
slush. Mr. Ezra Marquiss describes the day in the following manner: 
“It was raining the fore part of the day and I had been gathering 
hogs. I reached home about ten o’cloek, ate my dinner, and started 
out to see how the weather looked. As I went out of the south side 
of the house, which was 16 x 13 feet square, it was still raining. I 
walked slowly to the west side of the house to find it snowing, and by 
the time I had reaehed the north side the slush on the ground was 
frozen over.” Ife further remarked: ‘‘ The second or third day after 
the ‘freeze’ a lired man and I started to take our horses over to Salt 
Creek to be shod. Father helped us to start and we got the horses 
ever the ereek — which was from bluff to bluff— quite easily, by ear- 
rying ashes and scattering for them to walk on { but when we reached 
‘the prairie the horses could searcely move in some places. In order 
to get them over sloughs and ponds one of us would take hold of the 
bridle-rein and pull while the other womkd push the horse ; but though 
the start was made early in the morning, and notwithstanding the 
pushing and pulling, night found us only half way over —abont five 
or six miles from home. We left the horses standing on the icy plain 
and returned home for the night. In the morning we returned to the 
horses, and the remainder of the journey seemed less difheult.”. 
William Piatt was pitehing hay with a pitchfork when the storm 
struek him. Almost instantly, it seemed to him, the handle of the 
fork, whieh had been wet with rain, was cc vered with iee. 
Nathan Henline says he was riding wien the storm reached him, 
and before he had gone a mile the froze: slush would bear up his 
horse. 
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Mr. William Monroe, while going with Mr. James Utterback to 
East Fork, was so nearly frozen that when he reached a neighbor's he 
had to be helped off the horse. His elotties were actually frozen to 
the hair of the horse. . 

At the time of the sudden freeze Jaeub and Samuel Deeds were 
frozen to death while on their way to West Okaw. Mr. Joseph Moore 
says that these men had been over to the Lake Fork timber hunting 
hogs and had started home. It was twelve days before their bodies 
were found. There were several other deaths of people who were 
neighbors to the people of this county. 

Early milis.—Mr. Henline says they used to prepare their corn- 
meal in what was called a hominy block. This was made by making 
a hole about one and a half feet deep in a’bloek of wood three 
feet long and from two to two and a half feet in diameter. A block 
of wood with a wedge in it was then fastened to a pole with one 
end fastened to a joist of the cabin. The hominy block was placed 
under the sweep, which when foreed to the bottom of the bloek in 
pounding the corn therein, would spring back to its original position. 
The finest part of the pounded eorn was made into bread while the 
coarse part was used for hominy. The next arrangement for preparing 
cornmeal was ahand mill. Mr. Henline’s folks bought two stones that: 
were about sixteen inches in diameter. These were fixed in a section 
of a hollow tree and the top stone had a hole in it in the center and one 
near its circumference. A staff was fastened with one end in the outer: 
hole, and the other to one of the joists of the cabin. By taking hold. 
of the staff a rotary motion eould be made by the top stone. Only a. 
handful of corn could be put into this mil] at a time, and it took 
about three men to grind three bushels of corn a day. 

Mr. Wm. Monroe thus deseribes the making of te first mill Unity. 
Township had. ‘* When we returned home after the sudden freeze, 
Mr. Christopher Mosbarger, who was a millwright, and who had 
brought his tools along, was at our house. We were without bread- 
stuff, and he said to us: ‘‘ Boys, get your axes and grub-hoes and cut 
the ice, and by gracious, we makes a mill with prairie ‘nigger-heads.’” 
All went to work and in about four days a mill was made. This mill 
was afterward moved from Mr. Jesse Monroe’s to where Atwood now 
is, and was run by horse-power, grinding ten to twenty bushels a day. 

The first large mill in the county was a water-power mill, built 
about 1838, near where Mr. McIntosh’s mill is now located. It was 
owned by the following named men, who eomprised the stock company : 
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Major McReynolds, James Piatt, Abraham Marquiss, William Barnes, 
Mr. Sadorus and William Piatt. 

arly administration of justice.— The pioneers usually found a 
way, and sometimes ‘twas a way peculiarly their own, to punish per- 
sons for their misdeeds. There was a famous rail-pulling in Macon 
eounty about 1831, in which many persons from what is now Piatt 
county participated. Some movers passing through the county stopped, 
upon invitation, for lodging at the house of a man who was living on 
government land. At this house the mover was advised to enter some 
land. He accordingly left his family with these hospitable people ‘and 
went to a land oftice and entered the very land his new acquaintance 
was living on; and more than this, he returned and ordered him off 
the place. The one who really had the best right to the place quietly 
left the eabin and built another on some land of his own, and notified 
his neighbors of the raseality of the man he had befriended. “T'was 
enough! People to the number of one hundred collected one night 
from Sadorus Grove, Salt Creek, what is now Piatt county, and Macon 
county, and planned to move the improvements to some land on which 
the new cabin was and which had been entered by the man who had 
befriended the mover. A captain was chosen and the “rail-pulling” 
was fairly begun, when the guilty party made his appearance and a 
compromise was made. The company contentedly dispersed to their 
several homes. 

Several years later a company was organized for the purpose of 
administering justice in cases that the law could not well get hold of. 
Among themselves they were known as ‘*The Calithumpians.” They 
were in organization eight or ten years and ‘tis thought they did a 
good deal of good with tar and feathers; for, while some were quite 
severely punishe@ for misdeeds, others were afraid to do wrong. The 
‘aptain and first lieutenant of the company are still living in this 
county, and the chaplain is now preaching in Kansas. 

Judiciary, county officers and some of the election returns.— 
Hon. Samuel IT. Treat, now judge of the United States district court, 
presided over the first court ina room of the “Old Fort” or Devore 
House. The first four terms of court did not occupy one half a day. 
Hon. David Davis, who is now vice-president, was the second judge 
of this district. Tle was sueeeeded by Hon. Charles Emerson, of 
Deeatur, who presided nearly fifteen years, and thongh ‘a man of 
few words, was very highly revered.” He died in April, 1870. Ton. 
A. J. Gallagher was the next judge, and his ability for judging points 
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was great. ew of his decisions were reversed. After six years he 
was succeeded by Hon. C. B. Sinith, who says he held the first term of 
court in Piatt county in 18738, and has held nearly every term in the 
county since. Judge Smith .is a native of Virginia, and received a 
portion of his law education under Governor Benjamin Stanton, of 
Ohio. In the last few years Judge Nelson, of Decatur, has held a 
few terms of court in the county. 

James McDougal, who has since been United States senator from 
California, was the first prosecuting attorney. Ie was followed suc- 
eessively ,by David Campbell, Mr. Rust, John R. Eden, afterward 
congressman from I]linois; Col J. P. Boyd, D. L. Bunn, M. V. Thomp- 
son, Samuel R. Reed, Albert Emerson and Charles Hughes. 

The names of the probate justices and county judges are as follows: 
James Reber, John Hughes, James Ater, A. G. Boyer, H. C. McComas, 
G. L. Spear, Hiram Jackson, William MeReynolds and W. G. Cloyd. 

Dr. Joseph King, the first county clerk, was followed by the fol- 
lowing persons successively: Dr. J. D. Hillis, James I’. Ontten, J. 
IL. Miller, Wilson I. Cox, J. A. Helman, Watkins L. Ryder, John 
Porter and A. L. Rodgers. 

James Reber, J. C. Jolson, A. G. Boyer, L. J. Bond, William 
T. Foster and William H. Plunk, are the names in succession of the 
cireuit clerks. 

For quite awhile the sheriffs acted as treasurers. The first treas- 
urer elected was N. KE. Rhoades, followed by S. FE. Langdon, J. T. 
Vangundy, Nelson Reid and Theodore Gross. 

John Piatt was the first sheriff of the county, and the following 
men sueceeded him in the order of theirnames: [Edward Ater, Charles 
Tlarris, George Heath, Samuel Morain, G. M. Bruffett, Peter K. 
Hull, Reuben Bowman, F. IH. Lowry, E. P. Fisher, W. B. List, George 
Miller, John Kirby, William H. Plunk, E. P. Fisher and William N. 
Holmes. 

The following are the names of the county schoo] commissioners 
and superintendents: Joseph King, William HH. Piatt, George A. 
Patterson, Joseph Kee, Thomas Milligan, Jolin Huston, J. W. Coleman, 
Caleb A. Tatman, C. J. Pitkin, Mary I. Reed and G. A. Burgess. 

The following men have been masters in chancery: <A. G. Boyer, 
A. T. Pipher, S. R. Reed, E. A. Barringer and Albert Emerson. 

James Reber, the first county surveyor, was succeeded by George 
Ieath, James Bryden, C. D. Moore, William McReynolds and ©. D. 
Moore, in succession. 
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The subjoined results of some of the elections in the county will 
serve to show the companions in the number of * ee in the county in 


various vears . 
COUNTY OFFICERS. 
ELecTION oF 1852, By PRECINCTS. 


Sheriff. 
Liberty. Monticello. Okaw. Sangamon. 
SCOT PMU GAT Ws ck. Seecen sd cawtens See. wo ope « 5) 79 3) 53 
PHOS WelGlhaat 0G tes “titties Sey cate oes eo 14 11 26 
PANTY tet 1A: ast ieg CIty of ot ead OA, 44 4] 4 8 
Jévemiah Rheades ....f.4 0.08.5... 11 26 5 ia 


Circuit Clerk. 
Liberty. Monticello. Okaw. Sangamon. 


ur. BOVEY, 20k .a Bees URE .cagt ods 49 se] 17 18 
a ClJObasOn, 6 Ma TAR, do ees ee 30 a 13° 
Coroner. 
a Liberty. Monticello. Okaw. Sangamon. 
epengawhin) Markel. festa + oes if “pad at 23 
Willienr Motherspaw. 000. .o 2a: 39 ie) 3 A9 


The following, showing the official vote of Piatt county, are taken 


from the ‘‘ Monticello Times ” of November 6, 1856: 

Vresident—Filmore 350, Buchanan 310, Fremont 85; Governor—Morris 315, 
tichardson 313, Bissel 93; Lientenant-Governor—Bond 339, Hamilton 311, Wood 
95; Secretary of State—Hatch, 429, Snyder 311. 

Con: re-s—Vaeaney, Archer 412, Allen 318. Full term, Bromwell 411, Shaw 
313. Senator—Seott 407, Post 321. Repre<entative—Gorin 427,-Warner 83. 

‘Sherifi—Morain 349, Osborn 348. For Convention 87, Against Convention 409. 
Constable—Wimmer 160, Dove 109. Justices of the Peace—Robinson 150, 
McComas 107. Coroner—Hickman 348, Markel 298. Attorney—Eden 379, Moore 
296. C erk—Bond 391, Boyer 295, Mitchell 11.” 

1876. 

State’s Attorney—Albert Emerson 1761, W. G. Cloyd 1425. Cireuit Clerk— 

W. UL. Plank 1910. Sheriff—William Holmes 1870, Johu weil 1351. Coroner— 


Henry Etherton 1802. 
1877. 


County Jn lge—William McReynolds 1322, Harvey IE. Huston 1133. County 
Clerk—A. L. Rodyors 1324, Robert L. Barton 1152. County Treasurer—Nelson 
Reid 1294, J. T. Vangundy 1186. County Superintendent—Mary I. Reed 1247, 
John H. Easton 1183. 

1878, 
Sherif*—Williain Holmes 1384, John Vail 1080, Joseph Zorger 252, John 
Quick 1. Coroner—Jacob Burnes 1339, John Quick 1124, H. Welch 256. 
SPECIAL Erection For County JupGr, JuNE 5, 1879. 
County Judge—W. G. Cloyd 754, Lewis J. Bond 635, 
Rie 1880. 

State’s Attorney—Charles Huches 1800, M.R. Davidson 1694, Cirenit Clerk— 
W. H. Plunk 1853, D. G. Cantner 1637. Sheriff—William M. Holmes 1834. 
Tho. Moffitt 1649. Coroner—Jacob H. Barnes 1833, K. F. Dallas 1649. 
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The present county board eonsists of the following named gentle- 
men: William H. Katz, of Monticello township; V. 8. Ruby, of 
Bement township; Divid Moyer, of Willow Branch township; John 
Kirby, of Goose Creek township; A. J. Langley, of Blue Ridge town- 
ship; W. Mossgrove, of Sangamon township; W. L. Pitts, of Cerro 
Gordo ; and J. A. Hawkes, of Unity. 

Lincoln.—Even a history of this” little bit of the sfate’s territory 
eannot be written without an allusion to this great and good man—to 
Abraham Lincoln. During the first years after the organization of the 
county he came_to Monticello. for the purpose of praeticing law. 
McDougal, Kirby Benedict, C. H. Moore and Mr. Gridley, were also 
lawyers here during that time. 

In 1856, igs the presidential campaign, Lincoln came to Monti- 
cello to make a speech. The speaking was to be in the court-house, 
and when the time came to proceed to said place, only two persons 
could be found who were willing to walk with Abraham Lincoln 
through the’ streets and to the court-house. These men were Ezra 
Marguiss, Sr., and Joseph Guy, who carried the flag. The speaking 
began, with these two men for audience, but gradually the number 
inereased until the court-room was nearly full. 

- During the senatorial campaign in 1858, a very different greeting 
awaited Lineoln, who was called by his party to speak at Monticello. 
A procession. nearly a mile long, came down from Champaign county, 
and another delegation arrived from DeWitt county, with the Piatt 
county delegation in addition. A magnificent display was made as the 
throng proceeded to meet Lincoln as he came from Bement. Douglas, 
who had just fulfilled the appointment made by his party for him in 
Monticello, met Lineoln on the hill, one, mile south of Monticello, and, 
according to Judge Spear, they arranged to meet at Bement, in F. E. 
Bryant's house, upon Lincoln’s return to the place. At the time of 
their meeting arrangements were concluded for the great senatorial 
debate, which soon followed. 

In the procession that went to meet Lincoln were carried many 
banners with suggestive mottoes. One was: ‘“‘Cham—paign for Abe; 
real pain for Dug.” After the crowd of some five thonsand persons 
reached the old park, just west of Monticello, Lawrence Weldon, of 
DeWitt county, made the first speech. Lincoln followed him with a 
two hours’ concise and logical speech. “Dinner was sumptnonsly served 
in the park. Altogether ‘twas the greatest day Piatt county had ever 
seen. = 
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It seems almost ineredible that so great a change could come 
over the publie sentiment of the people of the county during two short 
years. In 1856 the people would scarcely pause in their work to look 
at him, while, in 1858, they were ready to literally earry him in their 
arms. 

The press.—Mr. James D. Moudy was the editor of the first paper 
in Piatt county. A copy of this paper, which was printed in Novem- 
ber, 1856, and called ‘*The Monticello Times,” lies before us, and in it 
we notice the advertisements of some of the men who are yet in business 
in Monticello. Mr. Moudy, who only edited the paper a short time, 
sold out to Mr. J. C. Johnson, who published the paper under its original 
name foratime. He sold out to Mr. James Outten, who edited it 
under the same name for atime. He then took Mr. Hassett as his part- 
ner and the name waschanged to ‘‘ The Sucker State.” Messrs. Gilliland 
and Tritt bought these men out and were running the paper in 1859. 
Thomas Milligan sueceeded them, and edited ‘‘ The Conservative ” until 
1862, At this date W. E. Lodge bought him out and edited the paper 
until 1864. During:a part of this time J. M. Holmes assisted him. 
Mr. Lodge sold out to N. E. Rhoades and the paper was conducted 
under the auspices of the Union League. Mit. A. Bates was the edi- 
tor and publisher during the political eampaign of 1864, and the paper 
was ealled ‘‘The Piatt County Union.” 

Mr. James M. Holmes was the uext person to buy the paper, and 
he printed the first eopy of Vol. I of ‘*The Piatt Independent,” No- 
vember 23, 1865. 

Mr. Holmes published this paper under the same name for about 
seven years, and then changed it to ‘‘ The Piatt Republican.” At the 
end of about three years Mr. Holmes sold to Mr. Wagner, who im- 
mediately sold out to H. B. Funk, and in 1876 the paper became 
known as ‘*The Monticello Bulletin.” After running the paper four 
or five years Mr. Funk sold out to Messrs. Mise and Wagner, who in 
turn sold to Mise Brothers. In 1882 Mr. Funk again bought the paper, 
and under his present able management we have reason to expect a 
good paper for the people. 

In 1874 TI. D. Peters eame to Monticello and began work on ‘‘ The 
Herald,” which was under the management of Seroggs and Peters. 
Soon Mr. Peters became both editor and publisher. He has been sue- 
cessful in his work, and still furnishes a very good paper for the county. 
For the following items incident to ‘‘The Bement Press,” we are 
indebted principally to Judge Spear and Mr. Eli Drum. 
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In April, 1860, Mr. James Shoaff, of Decatur, and Mr. Outten, 
began publishing the ‘‘The Bement Union,” in Freese & Co’s ware- 
house. Mr. Shoaff made his editorial farewell in the paper of April 
18, 1861, and went to the army. After this’ Mr. Sanches served as 
publisher for several months, when the paper was discontinued. The 
next editors in the town were John Smith and John S. Harper, 
after which Mx. Mit Bates started ‘‘The Farmers’ Advoeate.” J. H. 
Jacobs next published ‘‘The Bement Register,” and was snueceeded 
by Mr. Connor. On the first day of January, 1878, Mr. Ben Biddle- 
come issued the first number of ‘‘The Independent.” This-paper was 
begun under unfavorable cireumstances, but for several years made its 
way quite well. ‘*The Independent” was followed by ‘‘The Bement 
Gazette,” published by F. E. Bills. ‘‘The Bement Gazette” was next 
started by J. J. Chilson, who sold out to Mr. Eli Drum, the present 
editor of the paper. <A citizen of the town remarked that this was 
Mr. Drum’s first editorial effort and that he was ‘‘getting along finely.” 

Cerro Gordo had one newspaper, ‘‘The Cerro Gordo Times,” edited 
by J. IL. Jaeobs, but it was discontinued long since. 

Some pioneer physicians in the county.—The very first settlers of 
the county were their own physicians. They were herb doctors, 
though a few had imbibed some ideas from physicians they had seen 
in other states. 

Dr. Burrill, who was here in 1838, was one of’ the first physicians 
in the county. 

Dr. King loeated in Macon county in 1839, and began practicing 
both there and in what is now Piatt county. He received his medical 
education in Cincinnati, Ohio. There were but two or three physicians 
in Macon connty upon his coming west. Dr. King has honored his 
profession, and is now enjoying a ripe old age in Decatur. 

Dr. Hillis eame to the county a short time after Dr. King, and 
remained for a short time. 

Following these were the revered Dr. Hull, who came to this little 
county in 1841. He seemed to possess just the right qualities for a 
physician. *‘¢*The memory of him, as a genial friend, companion and 
citizen, yet lingers in the hearts of hundreds of people; and as a high- 
toned, skillful physician he has left an impress upon the minds of Ins 
professional brethren, who were associated with him, that will not fade 
away during their lives. [le was an ardent lover of nature and out- 
door manly sports, whieh contributed .no little to his generosity of 
heart. His ear was ever open to the tale of distress and his hand 
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ready to give. In fine, he was one of those strong natures, mentally 
and pliysieally, full of individuality, the type of shit. is fast falling 
away.” 

Dr. C. R. Ward loeated in Monticello in 1845. He soon worked 
himself into a very lucrative practice, the extent of which has not been 
surpassed by any physician in the county. His death, which occ ed 
April 22, 1881, was lamented by all who knew hin. 

Dr. Coffin, now living in Monticello, came to the county in 1847; 
Dr. Noecker in 1853; Dr. Knott in 1855, and Dr. Coleman in 1860. 
(See their personal sketches.) / 

We notice in ‘*The Monticello Times,” of November 6, 1856, that 
T. Wheeler, A.M., M.D., was located in Monticello at that time. 

Dr. Mitchell, now living in Bement, moved on to, Lake. Fork in 
1853, and was the first physician at Mackville. Dr. Prosser was 
located at Cerro Gordo previous to 1860, and was piobably the first 
physician of the place. Dr. Taylor was in Bement previous to 1860. 
Dr. J. H. Leal also located in Bement a few years previous to the war. 
He was in partnership with Dr. Taylor, and built up a fine practice. 
(See his sketch.) 

The pioneer physicians of the county had trials that those of a later 
date know nothing of. It was a frequent occurrence for them to be called 
to see a patient twenty or thirty miles distant. And ofttimes it was 
not the distance that was to be dreaded. The ride would often have 
to be made on a dark night, along muddy roads, and through swamps 
and ponds. Sometimes the horse would haye to swim streams, while 
the rider on his knees on the saddle, held his medicine case or the 
bridle-reins in his teeth. 

We heard a good joke told not long since relative to a physician of 
a neighboring county. Hewas called to see a patient who lived on the 
Sangamon, and accordingly, after bidding his wife good-bye, he started 
in the dark night to ride across the prairie. After riding a long time 
he came to a house. He alighted, knocked at the door, to hear the 
question ‘* Who’s there?” He answered by asking the way.to the house 
of the patient he started to sees What was his astonishment to hear, 
instead of the requested directions, a lady’s voice questioning: ‘‘ Why, 
William, is that you?” and the worthy physician found that he had 
alighted at his own door, and was talking to his own wife. 

Pioncer lawyers.—As has been stated, there was little work for 
lawyers during the first few years of settlement in Piatt county. The 
lawyers who were here came from Decatur. Among the first who 
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loeated in this place were Mr. Milligan, Hl. C. McComas, and A. T. 
Pipher. Charles Watts was also one of the first lawyers here. W. E. 
Lodge came to the county in 1859. A. T. Pipher and W. E. Lodge 
have been in the county longer than any others now loeated here. The 
personal sketches of the majority of the lawyers in the county appears 
further on in the book. 

Poor Farm.—The Piatt County Poor Farm contains two hundred 
and ninety-three acres, and is situated about three miles west of Monti- 
cello. A portion of the farm is in Monticello township, while the rest 
lies in Willow Branch township. The farm contains sixty acres of tim- 
ber land. There are six acres in the garden and three in the orchard, 
The almshonse proper is of brick, and its two stories and basement con- 
tain eighteen rooms, six on each floor. The insane department. is 
apart from the main building, and consists of a building 14x 2+ feet, 
which contains two rooms. These rooms are ceiled inside with un- 
dressed lumber. There is no eorridor. The windows are 14x 4 feet, 
and are protected by iron bars. On the ontside of this building is a 
yard 40 X50 feet, whieh is inclosed as an airing court. 

Mr. Seits, the present keeper of the Poor Farm, took possession 
March 1, 1877. At that time there were but seven inhabitants of the 
house ; since 1877, however, tliere has been as high as fifteen at a time. 
All inmates are expected to work about the house or farm, if able. 
When Mr. Seits moved to the place it was in rather a poor condition ; 
since his coming the amount of feneing on the place has been doubled, 
two hundred rods of tile ditching has been done, two hundred trees 
have been planted, and many other improvements have been made. 
The farm at present is self-sustaining. The keeper’s salary is $600, 
besides his family’s living. The connty’s relief outside the Poor Farm 
is about $800 per year. 

Piatt county jail.—This is in the rear of the sheriff’s residence, on 
the jail lot, one block north of the court-honse. The walls are of’ brick, 
lined with seantling and two-inch plank driven full of spikes. There 
are six iron cells in double block, with baek to back. There is a cor- 
ridor on three sides, while. the jailor’s corridor is on the fourth side. 
There are six long, narrow windows, with eross-bar grating. It is 
heated by two stoves, and ventilated by the doors and windows. There 
is a gnard-room next to the prison, next to which is a cell for female 
prisoners. The building was erected in 1867. 

Court-houses.—The first one was put up by Judge Rickets, in 1848, 
right where the present court-house stands. It was of frame, and was 
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afterward moved to the west side of the square, and was ultimately 
destroyed by fire. The present brick court-honse was erected about 
1856, by Judge Rickets, George Dempsey and John Lowry. It 
originally had a eupola on it, but a storm, some seven or eight years 
ago, demolished it and, in addition, tore off a portion of the gable end 
and roof of the building. The lower tloor of the building is occupied by 
the county officers principally. The eourt-room proper and two small 
rooms are on the second floor. | 

Agricultural socicty.—This society was first organized in 1856, 
and it now has between four ana five hundred members. Nearly eight 
hundred shares have been issued at $5 per share. The fair ground con- 
tains twenty-five acres, and its improvements and real estate are valued 
at about $10,000. The society is out of debt, and has about $1,500 in 
the treasury. Tor the last few years the fairs have been decidedly sue- 
cessful, the first two or three days’ receipts being sufficient to cover all 
expenses. The present officers are Jesse Warner, president ; E. P. 
Thompson, vice-president; C. A. Tatman, secretary; and Theo. 
Gross, corresponding secretary. The board of directors are W. H. 
Plunk, John Kirby, Osear Mansfield, Horace Calef, Jesse Yoakum, 
William Voorhies, A. D. Newton and John Goodson. 

Loads.—The primitive roads of the county were the buffalo trails. 
Following these came the Indian paths, and upon the white man’s 
arrival, and for years after, the traveling was done in these tracks of the 
red-man. However, the time came when the continual incoming of 
settlers formed a few roads. Probably the first visible road of the 
county was that which led from Sadorus Grove to James Piatt’s cabin, 
and on to the trading-house near the mouth of Friends creek. Not long 
since we saw traces of this old road in John Piatt’s present door-yard. 
After a number of families were located here, it was sometimes the 
custom to break roads between tiie settlements by hitching oxen to a 
log and dragging it throughout the distance, and ofttimes a fnrrow was 
made to show where the road was. 

During high waters the Sangamon was crossed by means of ferry- 
boats. Nathan Henline and his brother kept a ferry near where the 
wagon-bridge, one mile west of Monticello, is located. 

The first state road intersecting the county was that leading from. 
Danville, via Big Grove (Urbana), through what is now Monticello, and 
on to Springfield. The road extending diagonally across Blue Ridge 
township, and which is known as the State road, according to one of 
the early settlers in that vicinity, was never surveyed as such. The 
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road was gained by people settling on it. It was used as early as 
1832, and used to go by Cheney’s Grove. Probably Mr. Richard Webb 
was the first to Settle on it in this county. 

It was tive years after the first settlement was made on Lake Fork 
ere officers of any kind found the people. Willian: Monroe got up a 
petition that led to the location of the first local road, which extended 
from Monticello to the head of Lake Fork, and on down the east side 
of the same stream. John Tenbrooke surveyed the road, and William 
Monroe made the furrow with Hiram Heath’s ox team. After a time 
William Monroe got up another petition, and this time ’twas fora state 
road extending from Charleston to Bloomington, and in this county, 
following in almost the direct route of the former road. Daniel Stickle 
and Judge Hughes were appointed commissioners, and George Heath 
surveyor. A mail route was established, and the mail carrier rode on 
horseback. 

For quite awhile the mail of the county was all carried on horse- 
back, and ofttimes unlocked saddle-bags contained the precious load. 
Letters formed the principal bulk of mail matter, and the postage on 
each one was from ten cents to twenty-five cents, and they were some- 
times weeks in reaching their destination. According to the postage 
law then, the postage could be paid at either end of the route, and more 
often the receiver paid the expense than did the sender of a letter. 

When the stage routes wers established, about 1839, the mail was 
earried by stage. There are not many living in the county who remem- 
ber the first stages that passed through the county on the state road 
from Urbana to Decatur. The arrival of the stage coach was a great 
event in the week, and as the first stage driver sprang from his elevated 
seat to the tavern door, for the time being he was the most important man 
of the county. How cnriously the collected villagers eyed each traveler ; 
and the boys of the place weekly or bi-weekly surveyed the horses, 
harness and all the rigging of what seemed to them the most a 
ful vehicle that was ever constructed. 

The last stage-coach route of the county was between Monticello 
and Bement, after the building of the T. W. & W. railroad. ‘*Unele 
Billy” Motherspaw was the able and suecessfnl manager of this route, 
and did we have nothing else to remember this man by, the many 
deeds. of kindness done by hiin while making his regular trips between 
the said places, would be sutlicient to cause the people to hold him in 
remembrance a long time. Mr. Motherspaw is at present located in 
Carthage, Missouri. 
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Lailroads.—It was not long after the building of railroads through 
the connty ere all stage-coaching was done away with. 

What is now the main division of the Wabash railroad was con- 
structed through this eonnty across Bement and Cerro Gordo townships 
in the years of 1855-56. Both ends of the road were being worked 
at once during the time stated, and the connection was made, according 
to an old settler in that vicinity, between the present towns of Milmine 
and Cerro Gordo. 

The following statistics relative to the ag in the eounty were 
furnished us by ‘Mr. L. J. Bond: ° 

The road now connecting Champaign and Decatur was chartered in 
1861 as the Monticello railroad, but nothing further was done toward. 
the road until after the war. The charter was amended and the com- 
pany was fully organized in 1865,-but the work did not commence 
until 1867. The road was put in operation from Champaign to Monti- 
cello in December, 1870, but it was not completed to Decatur until 
about two years afterward. It continued under the same name until 
the road was completed, after which it was consolidated with the 
Havana, Mason City, Lincoln and Eastern road. The consolidated 
company was transferred to that of the Indianapolis, Bloomington and 
Western, and it remained a part of that road until the foreclosure sale 
by which it was reorganized as the Champaign, Havana and Western 
company. It is now a part of tle Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific road. 

The Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western railroad was chartered 
as the Danville, Urbana, Bloomington and Pekin railroad, and was 
built and put into operation through this county about or a little before 
1870. The road was consolidated with the Indianapolis and Danville 
road, and then became known as the Indianapolis, Bloomington and 
Western railroad. 

The Chicago division of the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacitic railroad 
was chartered in 1867 as the Bloomington and Ohio River railroad. It. 
was afterward consolidated with the Streator and Fairbury company, 
and named Chicago and Paducah Railroad Company. It was com- 
pleted and put in operation through this county about 1873.° It 
became a part of the Wabash system in 1880. 

The Havana division of the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific railroad 
was chartered in 1867 as the Havana, Mason City, Lincoln and Eastern 
railroad, and was built through this county about 1872. The same 
year it was consolidated with the Monticello railroad, and with it was 
transferred to the Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western road. After 
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the foreclosure sale it became a part of the Champaign, Havana and 
Western road, but was again consolidated, and now is a part of the. 
Wabash system. 

The Indianapolis, Decatur and Springfield railroad was originally 
known as the Indiana and Illinois Central road, and was commenced 
about 1847. The company was kept alive, but nothing further was. 
done at the road until about 1872 or 1873, when the work was pushed 
along to the completion of the road from Decatur to Montezuma. 
Within the last few years the road was finished to Indianapolis, 
Decatur and Springfield. In 1882 the road was consolidated with and 
is a part of the Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western company. 

The following shows the amount of railroad business done at some 
of the stations in the county: 

REPORTS FROM RAILROAD AGENTS AT SOME OF THE STATIONS IN THE 
COUNTY. | 

Mr. Barnard, of Bement, makes the following report for the year- 

ending August 8, 1881: 


TiGkets SOld.... Bete eee ee ES ns ee ey RRC 
Freight recoiwedn...) 2l<Seaaee ie tee. eo Pe nee 8s oe ee 18,500 00: 
Freight forwarded. ». obpw orl: oe tata e i San yee Roadie Vegan ©. gales 23,274 00 

MGA: 2! eh Ae tke amen ae SUR 3) $55,474 00 


The business on the Wabash railroad at Monticello for September, 
1882, is as follows: ; 


Patific? IMXprese tte eee fae ee sere tate ee me Oe BN eet odes « B~ Se 221 56. 
"Ricket, semesCr.', ny64 4. stig) | CER, oe Bye te oad De te Pt honds 1,195 15. 
Breight for wWateed \: 5c scsi atea tet ch Gre rs oe bo cle wpe eg oe Noe 3,028 96 
Prerpht recetwGdl 0.) 25. Beige. ae es SO ee Se gee TS iene, Wek Benes 4,055 99° 

pe Oe ih ee ee Se Se eee Cees, Se. Sern aS $8,501 66 


James Mahan, agent of the Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western 
at Mansfield sends a report for six months ending May 31, 1882. He | 
considers it a light receipt for the office. Usually the freight forwarded 
amounts to about $30,000 per year: 


Pic eta eos aioe Bt. tke en feo Mos «ital (oncogene mia oe $ 2,392 50 

Freight received ...... SO cee ree AareMs oko Ome OAD Roatca wana 1,925 62 

Kréightforwiantled | ctr tas ahh e attire . 2) ale. ecoe te gee ih ee een ia ve 13,547 85 
{ 

Todt Ae: A ee 2 an bas tes, oo naeigs Meee eee eee $17,865 97 


The report from Cerro Gordo is that the business done per month 
is as follows: 


Freight regenw@d, @e@@e. a. Se ec. sd... 0S. Fe eee Se od eet $2,000 00 
Ereight foryward @algalootitt en. Ss. ue bc = 4 Sd). oe eee eee ees 1 a 3.000 00 


Tickets sold) abGityce.) = ki ete cle, os on ee rr eee 500 00 


a 


obaliteg ko tee wit PP Ce ee $5,500 00 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTY.* 


+ regard to its educational prosperity, Piatt county has made 
advancement equal to any county in the state, considering its age. 
During its first decade its school-houses were few and tar between. 
They were built by donations of material and labor, and the teachers 
depended upon the subscriptions of the patrons for a subsistence. 

The school-houses were built of logs and the pupils sat upon slab 
seats. The writing desks consisted of boards laid upon wooden pins 
driven into the logs, and the pupils when writing faced the wall. The 
windows in the earlier days consisted of greased paper, as a substitute 
for glass, and the room was warmed by a fire-place. 

The last of these primitive sehool-houses passed away in 1871, 
when the old house on ‘‘Stringtown Lane” gave way to the present 
improved and commodious structure. To-day the county is dotted 
with its school-houses, most of which are comfortably and conveniently 
arranged, with patent improved furniture; with folding seats and often 
with folding desks ; with slated blackboards on which are used beau- 
tiful crayons in place of the Inmps of chalk ; with school-books finely 
illustrated, sometimes with maps, charts and pictures adorning the 
walls ; with suflicient means for rapidly heating the often high cciled 
eapacious apartments ; and with teachers who are generally, trained 
by experience and special preparation for the work of educating the 
young. This change has occurred within the space of forty years, 
and yet there is much to be done before we reach the ideal in education. 

The estimated value of public school property, grounds, buildings, 
furniture, apparatus, ete., in Piatt county as given June 30, 1882, is 
$78,927. 

Monticello, Bement and Cerro Gordo have well-graded schools, 
accompanied by high-school departments. The graduates of the high- 
schools of Monticello and Bement are admitted to the Mlinois 
Industrial University at Champaign without examination. _ Mans- 


* The greater part of facts for and arrangement of this article is due to the 
kindness and labor of G, A. Burgess, county superintendent of schools. , 
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field, Milmine and Hammond have graded schools, and Mackville 
employs an assistant, but has not two distinet departments. 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

During the winters of 1867-5 and 1868-9 teachers’ institutes on the 
old-fashioned plan were held in Menticello, under the management 
of J. W. Coleman, county superintendent. During the winter of 
1869-70 an enthusiastie meeting was held at Bement, managed by 
County Superintendent C. A. Tatman. At these meetings Dr. J. M. 
Gregory, regent of the Illinois Industrial University, and President 
Richard ate ds and E. ©. Ilewett, of the State Normal School at 
Normal, were the leading instructors. Prominent among those who 
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attended one or more of these three institutes, some of whom condueted 
exercises, were H. A. Coffeen, T. J. Mitchell, If. E. Wuston, Mary I. 
Reed, T. C. Fuller, J A. Hawks, C. D. Moore, the Poland brothers, 
Amos Norris, Aunt ‘Lettie and Aunt Rachel Huston, the Suver 
sisters, Anna Combes, Pamelia (Combes) IIughes, A. D. Beckhart, R. I. 
Tatman, A. T. Pipher, J. A. MeComas, J. A. Williams, John Garver, 
Nellie (Piatt) Moffitt, Fannie McFaddin, Olive ee) Piatt, and 
Charles and Rudolph Weleh. 

During the seasons of the two institutes from 1867-9, C. Fr Tat- 
man was assistant prineipal of the Monticello schools, and on both ocea- 


sions exhibited class-work before the institute. At the first he brought 
iT 
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forward a class of pupils aged from twelve to fourteen years and 
showed how well they could solve problems by cancellation. Before 
beginning he invited members of the institute to volunteer to work 
with the class. I. A. Coffeen, principal of the Bement schools, and Dr. 
T. J. Mitchell, of Mackville, stepped forth and expressed a willingness 
to show how well they could cancel faetors. The conductor read the 
problems from the book and the crayon in the hands of the children 
kept elose pace with his voice. As soon as the inflection of the voice 
at the close of the reading indicated that the entire problem had been 
given, almost with the rapidity of thought the children detected the 
common factors and triumphantly wrote the result, while the older 
heads were waiting to see if there was something more to be given, 
and on the first problem Dr. Mitchell had not begun the cancellation 
when the children gave the proper answer. Shouts of laughter accom- 
panied the discomfiture of the two old teachers, and although they did 
better with the problems following, they showed that they were no 
match for the children on problems in cancellation. It transpired 
afterward that the pupils had been specially drilled in those same 
problems for the occasion, but the delight of the children and the 
amusement of the spectators are remembered by many to this day. 

The instructors (those conducting exercises) at the institute of 
1868-9 were H. E. Huston, C. A. Tatman, J. W. Lewis, J. A. McComas, 
John Garver, John A. Williams, W. B. Sweitzer, Miss Kate Suver, 
Miss Anna Combes, and Frank Tippett. Public lectures were given 
by J. M. Gregory, E. C. Hewett, and George L. Spear. The institute 
began Wednesday, January 6, and continued four days, as reported by 
Dr. Coleman to the state superintendent. In those days it was the 
custom to give to the teachers while attending tle institute free enter- 
tainment. 

The pressure against permitting teachers to take time to attend 
institutes was so strong that Superintendent Tatman did not attempt to 
hold another, and as Superintendent Pitkin held none, the next one 
held in the county was under the supervision of Superintendent Mary 
I. Reed in 1878. This one was conducted according to the modern 
plan. Instruetors .were employed, a tuition fee was charged, and the 
teachers attending were arranged into classes and subjected to daily 
drill in the varions branches for a term of two weeks. About one 
hundred teachers attended this institute. The leading instructor was 
Jasper N. Wilkinson, a former teacher in the county, assisted by the 
county superintendent. Miss Olive Cofteen, of La Place, Edwin B. Smith, 
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of Cerro Gerdo, and G. A. Burgess. The next year one hundred and 
thirty-nine attended the institute, a number of whom were not expect- 
ing to teach. The corps of instrnetors remained the same, excepting 
that Prof. I. C. De Motte, of Illinois Wesleyan University, was 
employed in place of Edwin B. Smith, who had gone to Chicago to 
study law. The following year about eighty-five teachers attended. 
John W. Cook and M. L. Seymonr, of Normal, were the chief instrue- 
tors, and the receipts, together with the balance on hand, fell short of 
the expenditures twenty-five dollars, which loss was wholly sustained 
by the county superintendent. In 1881 no institute was held, owing 
to the resignation of Mary I. Reed as county superintendent early in 
July. In 1882 one hundred and five attended the institute. J. N. 
Wilkinson served as leading instructor for one week, and owing to 
sickness was succeeded by Robert L. Barton, of’ Cerro Gordo, principal of 
schools at Galena, Illinois. The other instructors were Olive E. Coffeen, 
of La Place, principal of Shipman, Macoupin county, schools, B. F. 
Stocks, prineipal of Cerro Gordo schools, and W. H. Skinner, now 
principal of Monticello schools. The session was three weeks in 
length, and was held in the north school-building, Monticello. The 
tuition has invariably been one dollar per week, and the balance on 
hand from the last institute is sixteen dollars, which will form part of 
the institute fund for 1883. 

Since August, 1878, there has been in active operation a monthly 
teachers’ association, which has met in various parts of the county, but 
is now confined to Bement and Monticello, at which places it holds 
alternate meetings on the second Saturday of each month. The 
interest in these meetings has been well maintained, about forty per 
cent of the teachers actually at work in the county attending. 

G. A. Burgess was presiding officer of the association the first, 
second and fourth years, Miss Reed the third year, and F. V. Dilatush 
the present year. The other officers for the year are John J. Wilkinson, 
of Milmine schools, vice-president; Miss Cora Pitts, of Cerro Gordo 
schools, secretary, and Miss Alice Godwin, of Moma school, treasurer. 

The association has this year formed a circulating library for use of 
its members, which opened with twenty volumes, and which will soon 
increase to forty volumes. Nineteen out of every twenty of our 
teachers take one or more educational papers or journals, A higher 
standard is constantly being demanded of our teachers. The certifi- 
eates of other county superintendents are no longer indorsed, and the 
time will soon come when no eertificates will be renewed, thus 
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requiring teachers constantly to study to endeavor to improve. Hxperi- 
ence has shown that where little or no effort is required to get a certifi- 
eate the teacher rests content ; he feels that he knows almost enongh 5 
all progress is at an end; the teacher stagnates ; the school shows the. 
effect of it, and the money expended in that district 1s worse than 
thrown away, for the teacher has done incalenlable injury by per- 
mitting the minds of lis pupils to grow uncultivated and untrained. 
Often such a teacher instills wrong ideas and wrong principles, which 
ew never be eradicated. In this county the grades on a seale of 100, 
attained by the holder of a teacher's certificate, are placed upon it, so 
that school boards may know the judgment. of the superintendent upon 
the work. / 

Our schools laek system in the daily routine of work. Each teacher 
follows his own idea or the idea of the text-books used, as to the order 
and method of pursuing, often without any regard to what has been 
done by the teacher preceding him. System and supervision are the 
two things that cause the town schools to be superior to the rural 
schools, and mueh more may be done in the rural schools in the way of 
systematizing the work. To this end a course of study was adopted at. 
the last institute, and a detailed outline of study to accompany it has 
been issned to the schools and school officers. Blank certificates of 
attendance and reports to parents lave been sent to teachers, with a 
view to introducing them into use in the sehools. 

It is contemplated holding monthly and annual examinations, 
under the management and supervision of both teacher and superin- 
tendent, for the purpose of unifying and stimulating the efforts of the 
schools, believing that when the people understand the plan and its 
objects they will codperate in the work of introducing it into every 
school district. 

Wall maps, reading charts and an unabridged dictionary should 
constitute part of the helps of every school-room, and, when possible, 
a globe and a box of geometrical forms or solids should be supplied. 
Good blackboards with good crayons and erasers are now admitted by 
all to be a necessity, and no school-room is ready for use till these are 
in place. 

* Our teachers need to think, to study, to get out of straightforward 
methods of asking questions strictly in the order of the books and 
requiring the verbatim text-book answers thereto. They too often 
make themselves slaves to the text-book, instead of making the text- 
book their servant. Boards of directors make too little difference 
between teachers. <A few dollars on the month causes the removal of 
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a tried and competent teacher to a more lucrative field, and the employ- 
ment in his stead of an inexperienced stranger. The worth of a good 
teacher cannot be estimated. The district would be benefited often 
by giving the poor teacher his wages and never allowing him to begin 
his school. Our schools are expensive, and it behooves everyone to 
do everything he ean to make them do the greatest possible good, that 
the community may get the best possible return for their investinent. 

Common school, funds.—The funds authorized by law for the 
maintenance of the publie sehools arise from the following sources: 

1. The state sehool fund, which now consists (@) of the tax 
annually levied by the state for educational purposes, and which in 
1881 was twelve cents on each $100 ; (2) of the interest on the surplus 
revenue distributed by the general government to the states during 
Jackson’s administration, and set apart by Illinois as a school fund, 
and (c) of the interest on the proceeds of three per cent of the sale of 
public lands within the state, less one-half of one per cent. 

“The state holds the school funds named in the last two cases and 
pays to the schools of the state six per cent interest thereon. The dis- 
tribution is made on the basis of population under twenty-one as taken 
from the government census report by the state auditor, who draws 
his warrant for the amount due the county upon the county treasurer 
against the state tax in the treasurer’s hands and in favor of the 
county superintendent. 

2, The county school fund, consisting of the proceeds of the sale 
of the swamp lands lying within the county. This fund is loaned by 
the county superintendent, and the interest thereon, together with the 
fines and forfeitures paid during the year to the county superintendent, 
is annually distributed to the several township treasurers of the county 
on the basis of population under twenty-one years of age. At the 
same time and upon the same basis is the distribution of the state 
school fund made by the county superintendent. . 

3. The township school fund, consisting of the proceeds of the 
sale of the sixteenth section in each congressional township, donated 
by the general government for the support of schools. In many of 
the townships the section of land was sold when the value of it was so 
low that the fund therefrom is quite small. Town sixteen, range five, 
sold its section for $13,660, and has much the largest township fnnd in 
the county. 

4. By special district taxes, which are levied by the directors each 
year in nearly all the districts to make up the amount needed to sup- 
port the schools. : 
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The township fund is loaned by the township treasurer, and the 
interest on it, together with the amount received from the county 
superintendent, is distributed by the township trustees to the school 
districts. 

The special tax levied is paid when collected to the township treas- 
urer for the benefit of the district levying the tax. 

The distribution of the state school fund to Piatt county is now 
$5,591.16. 

The county school fund of Piatt county is reported this year as 
about $8,000, but part of it furnishes no revenue, as it is undergoing 


litigation. 


TOWNSITIP TREASURERS AND TOWNSIUP SCIIOOL FUNDS OF TITE RESPECTIVE 
CONGRESSIONAL TOWNSILTIDPS. 


Tp. and Range. Name of Treasurer, ‘ Tp. Fund. 
fore. O. or eae ge fd Sater JK el St Aa Ran Os tetas Se oe ad at eee $1,548 00 
V8 ee eee oo Hy Edrgyeritty~.¥ |. eaeite teeta 2 Werte MoRes ahe eee b. 5,916 28 
eats WE waco castes ae (CO WAVING oe op Powe! cree te SecA 6 so ein jo on se 502 00 
Hey tary Che: ete ae Voliné P SAnmaieg@e.. se cmatrs ome eh ok leek es 1,066 00 
DO? pS Cocca tS wpe ts TDs GAR he ie aerate dae hg 1,520 10 
ie er eee RS Sal bs, DPA Oe o's ERS o plc od oStp: Sold oc one Mme arate 4,979 46 
Gee, cs ee Ae tve he Mltouneas JTMSiwen. Shoe. ae ade eee Ps ie 13,660 00 
eas AS otis Poe Ay OMG Sula AN | ecciehg) 48> on Sie aires gaye net 3,014 96 
NOE Se ADEA Lesher, eens Worl lari MOT CHUINUOS MAbs Mee hatige es «beg foe ete arts 1,066 44 
TOS, 96. oS Oot ene. 4.98 cae septa TL oe ee 827 37 
SOR A Grtea ol Pie sng ee Ne Sola. | oe a oe A 4,469 36 
Degas Ol. Sanh otaa ie Chri$ Garver: 2... .4.... Tp. fund reported to De Witt Co. 
MGA eRe ta SOO ee Reuben Groff ............ Tp. fund reported to Macon Co. 
i Roetoe: a eidcmtaiickal avs Philip Dobson.......... Tp. fund reported to Macon Co. 
HS. Spree tients oie, Caleb Hedges............ Tp. fund reported to Macon Co. 
LO shesest AAs. < es | Sopa James McConkey......-. Tp. fund reported to De Witt Co. 


The following statistical table shows items of interest compared for 
the past fifteen years, beyond which no records appear in the county 
superintendent’s office : 


Am’t special | Am’t exp’d 


Rs No. No. No, pupils | qecg ce” ann Os 
poe. schools. } teachers. | attending. Se Pie Ca emtng 
1° 3 le a 62 127 3,896 $25,031 82 $33,796 22 
Oe ad Paifn 2 8.252% 62 127 S215 | 21,872-20 28,401 73 
MES cmire ss ok ona, wien 66 110 3,282 | ~ 30,593 70 34,294 32 
ee fe Bet. als 77 134 4,093 30,259 70 40,492 47 
ae ee 83 140 |  ~3'805 |. 39,761 98 52.771 66 
1 a an I = 80 139 R718 (* 86427 97 46,395 18 
MST se aceae tess cht 2 tae HY 150 4,366 38,391 59 | 48,605 26 
i a ee } 95 160 4,121 ~ |. -87,979.11 | * 48,789 -74 
ho Se SG See eg 169 | 4,596 35,607 02 | ~~ 48,279 10 
Mees Bes. Pace ees 93 175 4,719 41,592 400 | 54,357 31 
3,2 aaa 93 172 4,206 87,029 10 | 45,215 68 
TS Seen See oe tl 158 4,456 13,815 97 33,118 79 
RRR Of asl eke 98 164 4,500 43,928 39 49,634 21 
JR tS) cree, oie cae ae Le 96 147 d,087 Soyoe 2 46,763 35 
| 4,047 | 35,540 25 43,101 15 


ipeofersnt ieee: sated 95 154 
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Monticello Township.—The first school in this township was 
taught in a log house which stood on the river bank just above the 
river bridge near Monticello. James Outten and George A. Patterson 
were teachers in this school. Another school was opened somewhat 
later about one mile farther up the river, near John Woolington’s late 
residence. The first school in Monticello was taught by George A. 
Patterson in the first court-house. The first school-house of the place 
was built by Esq. A. J. Wiley and others on a lot donated by the 
esquire. This house stood on the site of the present residence of 
George Lewis. Thomas Milligan, afterward county school commis- 
sioner, was one of the early teachers of this school, as were also Major 
David Longnecker and Andrew McKinney. 


MONTICELLO WIGIT SCITOOL. 


The brick school-house was built in 1857-8, and consisted of two 
rooms below and one above, besides the eloak-rooms. Isaiah Stickle 
was the first to teach in the new school-house. In 1869 or 1870 the 
upper room was divided, giving four rooms, as in the present arrange- 
ment. The school bell was formerly set on a platform clevated on 
high posts. It remained there but a few years, when the belfry now 
in use was erected and the bell placed in it. The bell was formerly 
used on the old Methodist Episcopal church. 

Cin 187 7 the north school-building was erected, but during the first 
year only three of its four rooms were in use. The building was not 
fenced until 1880. The hedge fence around the brick school-house 
was set ont and has ever since been cared for by William Worsley, 
who has been janitor of the building almost continuously since a 
janitor has been employed. In the early days each teacher built his 


own fires and swept his own room. 
' 
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. The following persons have served as principals of the Monticello 
school, but perhaps not in the order named: Isaiah Stickle, Mr. Bab- 
eock, Mr. Seovell, W. I. Gilmore, A. T. Pipher, J. A. McComas, Mr. 
Porter, Mr. MeIntosh, Arthur Edwards, P. T. Nichols, Jesse Hubbard, 
Amelia E. Sanford, G. A. Burgess, H. F. Baker, and W. H. Skinner. 
P. T. Nichols began in 1872, and taught for five years, with one year 
of rest intervening. Myr. McIntosh died during the sehool year and 
was succeeded by Arthur Edwards. Mrs. McIntosh has for five years 
been a teacher in the Bement schools. 

Mrs. Amelia KE. Sanford succeeded Mary L. Reed as first assistant 
in the high school in December, 1877, upon her resignation to accept 
the county superintendency, and was elected principal for the next 
rep Miss Reed had been first assistant for several years. 

“The high school was formed in 1877, with Mr. Nichols and Miss 
Rood teachers. The first class, composed of five girls, graduated in 
1878. The class of 1879 consisted of four girls and two boys; the 
class of 1880, of six girls and one boy; the éldiss of 1881, of eleven girls 
and one boy, and the class of 1882, of seven girls and five boys. The 
high school has gradually grown in efficiency till it ranks equal to that 
_of many of the larger towns. 2 
In the winter of 1879-80 the members of the high school were 
formed into two literary ‘societies, now known as the Nervian and 
Monticellian societies. Each elects its own officers and conducts its 
own exercises. The ligh school began a reference library in 1879, 
which has increased to more than fifty volumes. The graminar school 
began a library in 1882, devoting the proceeds of an entertainment 
to it. 

The teachers at present are W. H. Skinner, principal; M. Ella 
Child, Eva Winchester, F. V. Dilatush, Anza Minear, Lulu Parks, 
Nellie Espy, Jane Conoway, and Anna M. Kirkpatrick. Messrs. 
Charles Watts, A. J. Dighton and C. P. Davis taught in Monticello 
township years ago. The Stringtown school-house, tlie last of the log 
school-honses of the county, was situated in the western part of this 
township. 

Bement Township.—The.tirst schoo] was tanght in the village of 
Bement by Henry C. Booth, in 1856. The term was for three 
inonths and the salary $40 per month. 

Rented buildings were used until 1859, when one wing of the 
present building was completed. F. E. Bryant was the contractor and 
J. M. Camp the builder. The block of gronnd now used for sehool 
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purposes was donated by L. B. Wing and William Rea, and forms a 
beautiful campus containing the buildings near the northwest corner. 
In 1866 the building was enlarged to its present size, although the 
entire room was not used for school work until several vears later. 

The present school-bell was bought by Mr. Bryant in St. Louis, 
and formerly belonged to a Mississippi steamboat. 

The first board of directors consisted of Joseph Bodman, sen., 
Aaron Yost and IL. Booth, since which time J. O. Sparks, George 
Dustin, George L. Spear, Thomas Postlethwaite, S. IX. Bodman, N. 
G. Hinkle and Royal Thomas have served as directors two or more 
terms, and many others have served one term. 


BEMENT PUBLIC SCIIOOL. 


The following is a list of principals of the Bement schools: H. C. 
300th, S. KK. Bodman, J. W. Richards, C. D. Moore, J. B. Lovell, 
A. S. Norris, J. A. Helman, J. Russell Johnson, J. N. Patrick, EH. M. 
Cheney, Mrs. Shirk, Frank M. Fowler, Asa W. Mason, If. A. Coffeen, 
W. J. Cousins, J. A. McComas, G. C. Gantz, A. C. Butler, Thomas 
Sterling, Miss Belle Sterling, R. O. Hickman, T. C. Clendenen, J. N. 
Wade and W. FE. Mann, the present principal. 

A. C. Butler taught five years. The school reached a degree of 
enthusiasm under the management of IT. A. Coffeen, in 1867-68, 
which is yet felt in its effects upon the town. The Bement library 
gained a strong hold upon the people, and was largely increased 
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through Mr. Cofteen’s efforts. A literary society formed at this time 
pehacaned an organization for ten or twelve years. 

The present course of study was planned and put into operation by 
T. C. Clendenen. The high-school work requires four years for its 
completion. Last year (1881) the high schoo] was admitted to the 
aecredited list of high schools of the Illinois State University at Cham- 
paign, and its graduates can now enter any of the courses of study of 
that institntion without further examination. The high-school refer- 
ence library was started under the auspices of T. C. Clendenen. The 
school manages two literary societies—the Baconian and’ Edmund 
Burke. The class of 1881 was the first to graduate, and consisted of 
five girls; the class of 1882 consisted of three girls and two boys, 
and the class for 1885 now has eight inembers. 

In 1878 a school-house was built in the southern part of the dis- 
trict to accommodate those who lived too far from Bement. Miss 
Joanna F leming was the first teacher in this school, and Luther 
Thompson the present teacher. : | 

The present corps of teachers in the Dement school is as follows : 
W. E. Mann, principal ; Luey J. Stockwell, assistant principal; Julia 
C. McIntosh in grammar department; Joanna Fleming and Anna 
Pettit in the intermediate departments, and Lucy Sprague and Sara J. 
Haldeman in the primary departments. Miss Haldeman has been a 
teacher in the Bement schools for fourteen years. % 

Mr. G. L. Spear, the oldest teacher in the county, has charge of 
the Dayis school, in the northwestern part of Bement township. 

Cerro Gordo Township.—Tnhe first school in which this township 
was interested was taught in a log school-house one-half mile west of 
the village of Cerro Gordo, just over the line in Macon county. 
Andrew McKinney was the first teacher of whom we have account. 
The first school-house in the village and the first in the township was 
built about 1857, on the site of the present sehool-building. Andrew 
MeKinney taught in this house for three years. 

In 1867 a two-story brick school-building was erected at a cost of 
$6,000. About 1873 a wing of the same size and material was added, 
at a cost of $3,000, and in 1881 a frame addition of one room was 
built, costing $600. 

The first board of directors of this school consisted of A. L. Rod- 
gers, Isaac Wilson and W. L. Pitts. 

The following is the list of principals of the school, and the order 
in which they served: Mr. Green, Jolin Garver, Mr. Welch, P. H. 
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Harris, E. Dunean, A. D. Beckhart, T. C. Fuller, Miss Olive E. Coffeen, 
Joshua Thorpe, A. R. Jolly and B. I. Stocks. 

The school is well graded, and has lately adopted a course of study 
of eight years in the lower grades and three years in the high sehool. 
The first elass of the high school will graduate in 1884. At the county 
tair m 1882 the schools secured more premiums awarded to graded 
schools, not including high schools, than all the other graded schools 
of the county taken together. The following persons form tlfe present 
corps of teachers: B. I. Stocks, principal; Mary A. Kaufman, Ida F. 
Frvdenger, Eva Ifuff and Cora A. Pitts. 2 

The present two-story brick sehool-house in Milmine was built in 
1S71, at a cost of $4,500. Jasper N. Wilkinson was its first’ principal, 
and was followed by A. D. Beckhart, W. H. Chamberlain, Allen S. 
Stults, John A. Smith, Frank East, MeKinney, Charles Hughes, 
M. M. Morrison, Joel Dunn, George EF. Stuart, and John J. Wilkinson, 
the present principal. Among the assistant teachers were Mary 
(Mitchell) Hawkes, Ella (Newman) Conway and Hortense Klapp. 
Two teachers are employed during the winter term and one only 
during the summer. 

The La Place school is situated outside the village at some dis- 
tanee, and the school-house is far behind the wealth and intelligence of 
the community, being too small and too inconvenient for the demands 
made upon it. A building with two rooms on the lower floor and a 
hall above, which might in the fature be used for a school-room, would 
add greatly to the village and the school district. Miss Sue Gregory 
and Mr. Thurber were among its early teachers, Miss Olive Coffeen 
and KE. O. Humphrey among the later. Mr. Humphrey is the teacher 
at present writing. Several of the former pupils of this school are 
how prominent teachers of the county. 

Prominent among the teachers of Cerro-Gordo townshipyin the past 
were the East brothers, whose home is one mile south of Milmine. 
Ulric taught the Gulliford and Baird schools and then went into 
graded school work. Ile died in California about two years ago, 
where he had gone to regain his health. Frank taught the Pleasant 
View, Ridge, La Place and Milmine schools, and died about one year 
ago. Oscar taught the Baird, Pleasant View and Gullitord schools, 
and is at present living in Chicago. Ilomer taught the Gulliford 
school one term, and is now managing the home farm. They are a 
family of natural teachers, but the continement of the school-room did 
not agree with their health. 
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Goose Oreck Township.—The first school was taught by George A. 
Patterson in a log school-house which stood by the gate at the entrance 
to W. H. Piatt’s residence grounds. Formerly the Piatt and Morain 
schools were the principal ones of the township, the average attendance 
in each running from sixty to eighty scholars. Among the early 
teachers of the Piatt school were Mr. Winstead, Margaret Patterson, 
Delos Tew, now a professor in one of the colleges or academies of 
Iowa; Louis Bonnet, now a wealthy resident of Iowa; Miss Lizzie 
Shattuch, S. K.-Bodman, who taught the writer of this book her 
letters, and who is now postmaster and druggist in Bement; George 
Marquiss, and Misses Louisa Craft, Louisa Gale and Mollie Bondurant. 
Miss Shattuck was sent here under the auspices of an organization in 
New England, for the purpose of advancing education in the west. 
She afterward went as a missionary to the West Indies. 

The old log school-house of the Piatt district gave place about 1866 
to one of the neatest and most commodious rural school-houses in the 
county. Mr. A. S. Poland was a most suecessful teacher in this 
schoo] for several consecutive vears. He now resides in Ohio. © Of 
the later teachers, John and Emma Marquiss were pupils of Mr. Poland. 
The district ‘has of late been divided and a new sehool-house, the 
Harmony, has recently been dedicated. 

Among the names of the teachers of the Morain school are Samuel 
Morain, Kate (Piatt) Bryden, Jack Bryden, Charles Welch, Mr. Johnson, 
Philip Lewis, and many others. Others teachers of the township are 
Rachel Huston and William Smith, now deceased. 

The De Land school, the only village school in the township, 
employs but one teacher. The De Land district maintains also 
another school one and a half miles from the town. Is. K. Carrier 
teaches the village and L. 8. Kidd the rural school. Benjamin F. 
Stults, now of the Weldon school, tanght the De Land sehool for several 
ternis. 

Sangamon Township.—The first school in Sangamon township 
was tanght by George A. Patterson in a log school-house, which ‘stood 
south of where the White school-house now stands. James Outten, 
who was one of the first teachers also in Champaign county, taught this 
school at an early day. Soreno K. Bodman, of Bement, William H. 
Reese, Harry Timmons, Charles Hughes, Pamelia (Combes) Hughes, 
Sadie Reed, and others, have taught m the schools of Sangamon town- 
ship. Centerville, Galesville and Slabtown have sehool-houses, while 
White Heath and Lodge depend upon the rural schools abont one 
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‘mile from home. The Sangamon river forms the boundary line 
between all districts touching it. In this respect it is unlike any other 
township in the county. John E. Andrew is townslip treasurer of 
town 19, which lies wholly in Sangamon township, and D. KE. Carberry, 
of town 20, a part of-which lies within the township. Camp Creek and 
Slabtown districts have lately built new school-houses. Agere 

As an incident showing some of the old ways of creating sport in 
connection with the early schools would be interesting, doubtless, to’ 
some of our readers, we subjoin the following, as related to us by one 
of the old settlers. ; 

One teacher, having school near what was then known as Souder’s 
Branch, declared to the gentleman he was boarding with that if the 
scholars locked him out at Christmas time he would treat, provided the 
boys would come out and attack him. The man went over to sec 
the fun. Sure enough, the teacher was locked out, and after a time the 
scholars came out and attempted to get him down.’ There were two 
boys about thirteen or fourteen and four or five from ten to twelve 
years of age, and, several httle girls. The teacher was a great strong 
man and for a time was entirely too much for the scholars. Finally 
they got the better of him, and with the girls’ assistance succeeded in 
tying him with ropes. The children had taken the precaution to 
bring over a wheelbarrow to take him to the stream, They tried, but 
could not keep him on it. Finally one of the boys said, ‘III fix him,” 
and off he went for a horse and sled. They got him on the sled at 
last, and finally they reached the side of the branch. A long debate 
followed about throwing him into the cold water. Finally, one of the 
boys said, ‘* Well, Pll throw him in,” so with an effort. he rolled him 
over and in he went. The man who had gone to witness the sport 
enjoyed himself hugely. When the teacher was in the water, and it 
began to flow almost entirely over him, the man told him he had better 
sign the article for treating the scholars to a bushel of apples. The 
agreement was made, but the boys would not let him out of the branch 
till the other man went his security to treat if he failed to do so. The 
teacher was released and started to the house for change of clothes. 
By the time he reached the place his clothes were frozen stiff. The 
apples were given to the scholars forthwith. That teacher is now a 
preacher in Iowa and his name is John Lyons. 

Willow Branch Township.—YVhe first school in this township was 

taught by Judge Edward Ater, abont 1840, in a log school-house on 
Willow Branch. There are no village schools, as Cisco is divided by a 
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district line and is one mile distant from a school-honse. Robert L. 
Barton, J. Hull Brown, Caleb and Riley Tatman, the Suver sisters and 
Thomas Lamb, jr., are among the early teachers of this township. 
Mr. Barton once taught the Willow Branch school, and onee in the 
district which now includes the Oak Grove and the East Cisco schools. 
Concord, Shady Nook, Wildeat and Oak Grove are suggestive names 
of some of the districts of Willow Branch township. 

Unity Township.—The first school was taught abont 1842, by John 
Collins, in a little house with paper raw and on efi now 
belonging to the Benjamin Quick estate. 

The first school in Mackville was tanght by James Lewis, in the 
present school-house, which was built in 1858. Peter A. Hamilton 
once taught here before studying law. Later teachers were the 
present county superintendent, 1867; George W. Poole, now of 
Bement, 1868; J. A. Hawks, present supervisor’ of Unity township, 
1869-70, and was followed by John TI. Easton, who taught several 
terms. The village had by this time increased in population so ranch 
that an assistant teacher was employed. Mrs. J. A. Hawks was one 
of the first assistant teachers. Joseph Trenchard, now of Windsor, 
John A. Hardenbrook and wife, now of New Mexico, C. H. Righter 
and Miss Anna Davies have been teachers here. The latter is now 
again in charge after a lapse of several years. Other teachers in the 
eo waslny were Frank Landers, of Moultrie county, in the Harshbarger 
school, and Joel Dunn and Samuel McDowell, Shonkwiler school. John 
H. Easton taught for several years in various schools of the township, 
and is now in charge of the Baker school. The first school in the 
Mackville district was in a log house on land now owned by the widow 
of Adam Shonkwiler. 

_Atwood is in the Mackville district, and has no school-house of’ its 
own. 

Hammond has just completed a new school-building of two depart- 
ments. George 8S. Morris, of Lovington, is principal and Miss Emily 
Godwin, of Bement, assistant. 

Blue Ridge Township.—So far as we could learn the first school- 
house in this township was the ‘‘Stringtown” school-house, near where 
Gardner switch now stands. Isaac Thomas helped to plaster the 
house and says it was built in 1854. It has been moved from its 
former location. Others say that the Cope school-house was the first 
and was built in 1854. This house is reported as having been moved 
into Mansfield. 
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The Mansfield schools consist of two departments. George N. 
Snapp, of Sullivan, is principal, and Miss Clara Kline, of Le Roy, 
assistant. The school-building is large, not all the room being in use. 
Former teachers of this school are Frank Pittman, of Monticello; 
W. A. Wetzell, of Ford county; George R. Shawham, now county 
superintendent of Champaign county, and Allen 8. Stults, now prin- 
eipal of schools at Farmer City. 

Jolin T. Carle, now principal of Wapella schools, taught one year 
in the Klinger district. Edwin L. Drake, now treasurer of town 
No. 21, range 6, tanght the West Point school for several years, 
and Reed Matheny taught the Blue Ridge school for two or three 
years. One obstacle to education in Blue Ridge township is the large 
size of many of its school districts, which tends to cause irregular 
attendance. 

In the preparation of this article on the schools of the county we 
have taken up all the facts we could obtain. If more items occur 
relative to any school or township than to others it is because the 
people, or some one of them, have contributed more items to us. We 
are proud of all the schools of the county and wish them continued 
prosperity. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN THE COUNTY, 
BY MRS. EP. MOFFITT. 


N the pioneer days of Piatt county the use of alcoholic liquors, both 
as a medicine and as a beverage, was very common. They were 
kept in every family and brought out on all extra oceasions, at harvest 
time, log-rollings, barn-raisings, etc. LE came 
While some drank to excess, nearly every one drank moderately. In 
those days drinking was not considered an evil only so far as it was 
taken in excess. This sentiment prevailed not because the people were 
naturally bad or immoral, but because it was not generally known. that 
alcohol was a poison, and becanse its effects on the human tissues were 
not understood or even dreamed of. It was thought as long as a man 
drank moderately that he was safe; not understanding that it irritated 
and inflamed the mucous membrane of the stomach; that it gradually 
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beeame thickened and corrugated ; that the gastric juice was vitiated, 
hindering digestion; that the blood, the supporter of life, was made 
morbid and impoverished, and that, therefore, the moderate drinker 
was less able to withstand disease, and was in constant danger of be- 
coming the victiin of an increased and depraved appetite. Neither was 
it understood that the appetite for the drink, with all its attendant 
physical and mental conditions, strengthened and intensified, were 
transmitted to the offspring; that the offspring of moderate drinkers 
might be the drunkards of the next generation, 

However, as the county progressed in other lines of civilization, so 

it began to improve in public sentiment on drinking habits. As the 
county began to be settled from older counties, as educational and 
ehurch facilities increased, so in proportion did the people begin to 
think of the evils of drink. It began to be noticed that the boy not 
only followed the example of his father in drinking moderately, but 
that he did not stop at that point. This set parents to thinking, and 
for the sake of the boy alcoholic liquors began to be excluded from use 
in individnal families; thus a sentiment against drink slowly but snrely 
arose. 
About the year 1855 a Good Templars’ lodge was organized in the 
town of Monticello, which for a time did some active work by draw- 
ing within its fold many who had been long addicted to drink, many — 
of whom have ever since been total abstainers. This organization was 
tlso instrumental in organizing other lodges throughout the county, 
thus laying the foundation for a healthy sentiment necessary to root 
out the traffic. This was accomplished for the first time about five 
years ago, the last saloon being closed out at Mansfield through the 
aggressive efforts of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of that 
place. 

The county has at different times had a number of teraperance organi- 
zations, anong which were the I. O. G. T., a County Alliance, some 
two or three juvenile temperance organizatious or ‘‘ Bands of Hope,” 
a county organization of the W. C. T. U., and four local societies of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. Scientific temperance text 
books, treating of the effects of aleohol on the hnman tissues have 
been used in some of the public schools of the county. It is hoped 
that the good people of Piatt county will look into this matter and see 
that their boys and girls are taught the evils which drink brings to 
them mentally, physically and morally. Let the youth of the county 
be so fortified against strong drink by an intelligent understanding of 
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the evil effects of alcohol that we need have no fears for the manhood 
of the rising generation. Five years of practical prohibition in the 
county have done much, as nearly all agree, to advance the real interests 
of the people. This is true in nearly every respect, as has been ascer- 
tained by actual investigation, and by comparison with the official 
records in other counties where saloons abound. The:towns of Piatt 
county are out of debt and have money in the treasury. The expenses 
for crime and pauperism are comparatively light. 

Only occasional murders have occurred, and very seldom a convict 
has been sent to the State prison. The towns have good sidewalks, 
good churches, and the state of intelligence and morality is good. Piatt 
county would no doubt have a still better record were it not for the fact 
that it is joined to counties on either side where saloons abound in great 
numbers. 

Thisstate of affairs has been brought about by prohibition under local : 
option. and it is claimed by some that this method is more effectual 
than prohibition by constitutional amendment. While local option is 
perhaps better than nothing, and may have served a good purpose, it 
has many objections: 

First—Local. option in its results is not a /egad obligation, only a 
moral one. It is the sole prerogative of a city council or town board to 
say whether or not a vote for license or no license shall stand; cases 
being on record where towns have voted no licenses, and the board has, 
notwithstanding, granted license, and wice versa. 

Second—The work against the saloons has, as a rule, to be done over 
every year, causing men and women to spend much time and money, 
besides the towns being in danger every year of coming under license | 
rule. 

Third—Under local option, where the question of license or no 
license is voted on by towns, the farming purtion of a community can 
have no voice in deciding the matter. And yet he may, against his 
will, through his family, be forced to subinit to the evil effects of the 
saloons of the town, while prohibition by constitutional amendment 
gives all an equal chance. 

This question of prohibition by constitutional amendment will, 
sooner or later, come before the people of Illinois for final settlement, 
and it is earnestly hoped that the citizens of Piatt county will be as 
progressive in this as in other matters. Let the voters investigate this 
subject for themselves. It is not well to depend on newspapers for 


reports on prohibition. Remember many of them are paid by the line. 
12 
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for publishing reports unfavorable to prohibition. Let convictions be 
formed from the ‘examination of official records in states where prohi- 
bition has been tried (see J. N. Stearn’s ‘‘Is Prohibition a Suecess?” 
and the ‘‘ Prohibitionists’ Text Book,” National Temperance Publishing 
House, 58 Reade street, New York), and whatever is done let Piatt 
eounty not fall’ behind in the good work of elevating humanity. Let 
the eitizens be foremost in throwing aside all selfish motives and narrow 
prejudices and do their part to rid the conntry of the greatest eurse of 
history. 

We quote the following ar ticle, prepared by Mrs. Blair, President of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of the nineteenth congres- 
sional district. ; 


STATISTICS OF FOUR LICENSE COUNTIES IN TITE STATE OF ILLINOIS, COMPARED WITH 
THOSE OF FOUR ANTI-LICENSE COUNTIES IN TITE SAME STATE. 


Nearly every item has been taken from official records, and where 
no qualifying statement is made they may be depended upon as accu- 
rate. They all cover a space of twelve months, either wholly in the 


year 1879, or partly in 1879-and partly in_1880_—The four counties 
of the seventeenth congressional district are reported as follows: 


MACOUPIN COUNTY 
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e 
MONROE COUNTY. 
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MADISON COUNTY. 
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ST. CLAIR COUNTY. 
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With these we will compare four temperance, or no license, 
counties : 


- PIATL COUNTY. 
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{Time largely spent on old cases; only three new ones.) 


All the towns are out of debt and have money in the treasury. The 
ulaboose built in saloon times at the county seat is now of no use, 
except as a lodging place for tramps. The sidewalks of Monticcllo 
are said to be the best of any town of its size in the state. Some of 
us have been hearing for years that we owe our sidewalks to the 
revenue from the. liquor traffic. 


WAYNE COUNTY 
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Total expense of paupers and temporary wrolief for the destitute.... $2,256 68 


CHAPTER IX. 


PATRIOTISM OF PIATL COUNTY. 


“Mid storm of shot and shell, 
Contending nobly for the right, 
Her heroes fonght and fell! 


For in the battle’s fiercest shock, 
Where charging squadrons met, 
Where gory sabers rose and fell, 
Where gleamed the bayonet, 
Where the dying and the dead 
Most thickly strewed the ground, 
Amid the thiekest of the fight, 
Iier sons were ever found! 


All honor to her noble slain, 
To her heroic dead; 
Soft be the turf, and bright be the flowers, 
Above their lowly bed! 
The story of their gallant deeds, 
Kngraved on history’s page, 
To future ages shall descend, 
A priceless heritage!” 


IIIS has ever been a patriotic county. Almost ever since its organi- 
zation, Fourth of July celebrations have been held at the county- 
seat. Judge Emerson delivered the first Fourch of July oration in the 
county in 1837, and his toast on that occasion, ‘‘May this Monticello 
bring forth another Jefferson,” is yet remembered by many of the 
older citizens. Of late years not only has Monticello held celebrations 
on the day mentioned, but Bement and almost all the towns of the 
county have shown their individual patriotism. 

The citizens of this small portion of the state’s territory are justly 
proud of the part Piatt county played in the rebellion. It has been 
published more than once that this was the banner county of the state 
for sending soldiers to the war in proportion to its population. Piatt 
county even outranked Illinois in this particular, Reckoning on the 
census of 1860 as a basis, Illinois sent out 100 soldiers for every 742 
inhabitants, while Piatt county sent-out 100 men for every 580 inhab- 
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itants. Out of a population of 6,124 Piatt county sent out 1,055 
soldiers, which was 240 men in excess of the county’s share. 

Tn no better way can we portray the patriotic spirit of the county 
than in quoting some from a speech by our fellow-citizen, Mr. C. D. 
Moore. 

teferring to the late war he remarked: ‘‘It is difficult for us to 
realize what our little county did. It is easy enough for us to read tlie 
simple statement that Piatt county sent out 1,055 men, but that, when 
compared with the vast armies that were marshalled upon the field of 
strife, is a very insignificant number. It can only be made a large 
number in a relative sense. Snppose there were 2,500 to 3,000 of the 
able-bodied men of the county drawn up and ready to march fron the 
county to-day. Think, if you can, what a depletion that would make 
in the present population of the county. Why that number of men 
would have made, in the days of the revolution, a very respectable 
army, a rather formidable force; and yet the number would be no 
greater in proportion to population than 1,055 was at that time.” 

While it is true that Piatt county takes a position in the front rank, 
and the same is easy to say, ‘‘ yet the full brightness and glory of that 
record cannot be seen and fully appreciated without taking into con- 
sideration a fact or two. Piatt county more than filled her quota, and 
that, too, without a draft. She did her duty by making an enrollment 
of all her able-bodied men, according to law, yet. she passed through 
the fiery ordeal without even the ‘smell of the draft being found on her 
garments.’” 

‘« Not one of that brave band of 1,055 men were induced ta go to the 
front by the offer of a bounty. No bounties were necessary. The only 
thing in the shape of a local inducement held out was that the county, 
through the authorities, guaranteed the protection of their families 
while théy were absent at the front doing battle for the right. This 
guarantee was made good by the county. No, there were no dratted 
men or bounty-jumpers among them. They were volunteers, in the 
highest and noblest sense of the term. They saw that the nation’s 
life was in jeopardy; they saw the uplitted hand of treason prepared 
to strike at her vitals; they beheld her in adeadly grapple with gigan- 
tic rebellion ; they heard her eall for help, and bravely and heroically 
answered that call. To them it was no holiday parade, no boy’s play, 
but work—earnest, terribly earnest work. They placed their lives upon 
their country’s altar, and dedicated their best energies to the preserva- 
tion of the country’s integrity, the vindieation of the nation’s honor, 
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and the re-establishment of the glory and supremacy of our flag. All 
honor to the soldiers of Piatt county.” 

War Incidents and Anecdotes.—In this connection we eannot 
refrain from relating a few items that have come under our 
notice relative to life in the army. We give almost verbatim 
the majority of war incidents that have been given to us. Doubt- 
less these few will awaken in the minds of the readers many 
equally interesting tales that might be told, yet the following will serve 
as examples of the alternating grave and humorous sides of army life. 

A soldier of the Mexican war now living in this county remembers 
a little joke on a Dutch sentinel. While on duty the sentinel heard 
some one coming, and called ont ‘*‘ Who comes there?” The answer 
came, ‘‘A friend.” The sentinel ealled, ‘‘Halt! You cannot pass 
until you give the countersign, which is Mexico.” 

In the early days of the late war a number of men in this county 
organized themselves into a company for drilling purposes, and styled 
themselves ‘The Home Guard.” Their object was to be the better 
prepared when their turn came to enlist in the army. One morning, 
when the men were drawn up ready for drill, the captain suddenly read 
an order or telegram for men to go to‘the war. The captain then 
spoke to the men, asking all who could answer the call at once to ride 
forward. Alas, where was the patriotism of the men? One lone horse 
struggled forward against the will of the rider, and Joseph Mallory’s credit 
was saved. Tt was soon discovered that the order to the front was a false 
one, and the order of the Home Guards was revived. | They resolved 
next time not to show such tardy patriotism, and they kept their word. 
The joke was too good, however, to be soon forgotten. 

Another organization, known asthe Home Goer ds, was made in the 
ines in the ecu ieeetain township. The object of the organization 

ras the protection of the people. One of the ladies of the vicinity 
ie ted the fact that she saw soine rebels making an embankment 
preparatory to an attack on the neighborhood. Further observations 
were made, and, sure enough, one of the guards reported seeing the 
confederates, as he supposed. The information seemed to be sufficient 
to call out the company. After numerous deployments in sight of the 
supposed rebels, the captain gave the order to ‘topen fire.” After a 
few minutes of rapid firing they were ordered to advanee. The advance 
was anxiously made, and the enemy was discovered to be—dead sheep. 
It afterward was found out that the lady giving the first alarm had 
only seen a man in the distance fixing fence. 
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A member of the 107th Ill. reg. relates the following: ‘‘We had 
a Michigan regiment in our brigade as we were on the Atlanta cam- 
paign; and all the Michigan men were noted foragers. Once, two of 
the men from the regiment referred to stepped from the ranks as the 
regiment was on the march, climbed a fence, killed a sheep, got back 
to the company, skinned the sheep, marched along the while, and 
never lost the step. 

One of the soldiers of the county gives the following as his experi- 
ence in foraging for chickens: The cook had promised a pot-pie as 
soon as a good fat hen came in. The forager watched his chance and 
secured an old hen, while the rest of the party captured geese. Just 
as each of them secured a goose the provost-marsha] came around and 
‘ordered the geese back, and they filed back.” The old hen, however, 
went into a knapsack aud under a coat tail, the owner of which articles 
was enabled to salute the marshal with no poultry in sight. But all 
danger was not yet over. <A fence had to be climbed by the man 
carrying the knapsack, during which operation his gun caught in his 
clothing and went off, thus attracting, general attention. However, 
the camp was reached and—the pot-pie was made. 

One of the captains now living in this county was once encamped 
with his company near a rich farmer’s residence in the South. Soon 
soine of the boys started to the large farm for the purpose of decoying 
some turkeys that were in sight. The fowls seemed excited by the 
unusual stir and began showing their distress as some were being 
caught. One old turkey flew up and over the tree-tops even. As he 
did so a young lady of the house, who had just stepped out, clapped 
her hands, exclaiming, ‘‘Goody! goody! I wish yon would fly to 
England.” 

Some of the soldiers grew very brave in their foraging expeditions. 
Three of the *‘ boys” once went to a house to get some salt, and after 
being refused several times a negro said there was some in the smoke- 
house, but warned them not to go in, as a blood-hound was there. One 
of the men, however, opened the door enough for the dog to put his 
head out, while another of the men ‘* put his bayonet against the dog, 
which caused it to lie down,” and the salt was easily obtained. 

One of the men just referred to, at another tine and in company 
with another man, came near being entrapped by three bushwhackers. 
The two were out scouting for dinner, and just chanced to get the 
“drop” on the three bushwhackers. A niutual agreement was nade 
to let each other alone and the scouts were safe. 
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One man, for years a resident of this county, assisted in catching 
a rebel spy. Two of them went into a yard to get some water and 
found a man bundled up in rags, apparently crazy. One of the men 
said to the other, ‘‘Go puneh that man with a bayonet.” Before he 
had been punched very often the man’s crazy spell was gone. Tis 
rags were taken off and a man in rebel uniform stood before them. A 
union captain happened to be near, and as he outranked the men who 
found the spy he received the credit of the capture. The spy was 
exeeuted in twenty-four hours after being found. 

The pickets of a certain company pebeni firing one night at a sup- 
posed enemy which they could dimly see. Sbdri the reserve force 
came up, assisting in the firing, and the whole regiment was roused 
ere it was discovered that the supposed enemy was an old horse quietly 
picking grass, and that not a single shot had hit him. 

One union man while foraging saw several rebels, and upon 
attempting to get away met five union men, whom le warned of 
danger. The five went on, however, and the next day were found 
hung on a tree right near where they had been warned the previous 
day. 
A. little joke perpetrated by one of the Piatt county boys was told 
in the following manner: ‘‘Our regiment once stopped under a tall 
pine tree and gave the road to Gen. Cox and his staff. Just as the 
general rode under the tree one of the boys called out, ‘Come down 
Jim; we’re going now; the general has passed.’ Gen. Cox looked 
up and tried to see a man in the pine tree that was too tall for almost 
any man in Aimerica to climb. Upon the immediate cheering of the 
‘boys’ the general dropped his head and spurred his horse rapidly 
forward.” 

The trials during the siege of Knoxville will not soon be forgotten 
by the soldiers. Fortunate was the soldier if he chanced tohave an 
acquaintance living in Knoxville. One of the men was seeretly 
furnished with an oyster can of meal a day for a ‘sick man,” until his 
coinrades watched him in order to share the prize. The result was 
that the allowance was stopped. 

The neatest foraging we have ever heard of occurred during this 
siege. One night a regiment. was ordered to march into the town, and 
upon reaching the center of the place was ordered to halt and stay 
there over night. In the night two of the boys left the guns and went 
into a frame house to get something to cat. The German woman living 
there said she had nothing to eat, but, while in the house, one of the 
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boys chanced to see her pour some water through an auger-hole in the 
floor. He kept his own counsel, however, and the men left the house 
without food ; but later in the night these two men dug a trench to the 
cellar of this house, found a hog, which, by the way, did not even 
squeal, killed it, and the regiment had it eaten up before morning. For 
quite a while no one exeept the two concerned knew where that hog 
came from. 

Record of Piatt County Soldiers.—The following history of regi- 
ments and record of soldiers have been prepared by carefully leafing 
through eight large volumes of the adjutant-general’s reports of Ilinois 
soldiers. No pains have been spared to make the report as complete ag 
possible, yet there may be some mistakes; for example, throughout 
the reports two different Monticelios were given; in some cases men 
reported themselves from places the names of which have since been 
changed, and in several instances we found the same person’s name 
spelled in two and even three different ways. With one exception, 
only histories of regiments are given the original of which appears in 
the adjutant’s reports, and histories are given only of those regi- 
ments having the greatest number of Piatt county soldiers : 


NINTH ILLINOIS INFANTRY. 


Co. D— Keller, Mathias, enl. February 8, 764; mus. out July 
9, 65. ; 
FOURTEENTIL ILLINOIS INFANTRY 


REORGANIZED. 


Co. K— Clark, Braxton, recruit; enl. and mus. in April 10, °65. 


SEVENTEENTIL TLLINOIS INFANTRY. 


lod 


Co. H— Recruits: Morgan, Reuben A., enl. Deeember 7, 63 ; 
tr. to Co. F, 8th Il. Inf.; mus. out July 25, °61.° Shaw, Albert R., 
en]. Deeember 12, °63; tr. to Co. F, Sth I. Inf. Wheeler, Peter A, 
enl. December 5, °63; tr. to Co. IF, 8th Til. Int. 


HISTORY OF TWENTY-FIRST ILLINOIS INFANTRY. 


It was organized at Mattoon, Tlinois, on the 9th of May, 1861. 
Was mustered into state service May 19, 1861, by Capt. U. S. Grant. 
Was mustered into United States service for three years, June 28, by 
Capt. Piteher, with Col. U. S. Grant, who was commissioned brig. 
gen. August 6, 1861. © Participated in battle of Fredericktown, 
October 21. Marched with Gen. Steele’s expedition to Jacksonsport, 
Arkansas. Was ordered to Corinth, and arrived at Hamburg Landing 
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May 24, 1862. Was ordered to join Gen. Buell’s army in Teunes- 
see, August 24, 1862. Arrived at Lonisville September 27, 1862. 
Engaged in battle of Perryville and Chaplin Hill; from thence 
marehed to Nashville, Tennessee. Was in a severe engagement near 
Murfreesboro, December 31, 1862, where it did gallant duty, losing 
more men than any other regiment engaged. Was in a severe 
skirmish at Liberty Gap, June 25, 1863. In the battle of Chickamauga, 
September 19 and 20, 238 officers and men were lost. Mustered out 
December 16, 1865, at San Antonio, Texas. Discharged at Camp 
Butler, January 18, 1866. 

Officers—Col. William H. Jamison ranked as Ist lieut. of Co. C, 
May 3, *61; promoted as capt. March 14, °62; promoted as maj. 
November 15, ’64; promoted to lient. col. July 2, °653; promoted to col. 
July 13, 65; mus. out Deeember 16, °65. 

Co. A—2d Lieut. Joseph C. Alvord enl. June 15, °615  pro- 
moted 2d lieut. Oetober 24, °62; killed December 31, ’62. 2d 
Lient. Theodore Gross enl. June 22, °61; promoted 2d_lient. 
January 1, 63; resigned May.12, °65. 2d Lieut. Alvin Colmus 
ranked as 2d lieut. and mus. out December 16, 65. 

Co. C—Capt. Josiah W. Clark ranked as eapt. May 3, °61; 
resigned Mareh 14, °62. Capt. Lundsfield J. Linder enl. June 14, 
61; promoted 2d lieut. December 31, “62: premoted to eapt. 
November 15, °64; mus. out Deeember 16, “65; Ist Lieut. Walter 
B. Hoag ranked as 2d lieut. May 3, °61; promoted ist lent. 
March 14, °62; mus. out May 2, °65. Ist Lieut. Andrew J. Clark 
enl. as serg. June 14, “61; reenl. as veteran March 24, “64; 
promoted Ist lent. June 8, "65; mus. out Deeember 16, 765; od 
Lient. Emanuel Weigle enl. as ist serg. June 14, 61; promoted 2d 
lieut. March 14, 62; killed December 31, 62. 2d* Lieut. George 
W. Roberts enl. June 14, °613 re-enl. as veteran January 44964; pro- 
moted Ist serg.; promoted 2d lieut.; mus. out December 16, 765. 

Non-commissioned and privates—Caldwell, John, enl. June 14, 
61; re-enl. as veteran January 14, *645 promoted q. m. serg. ; mus. 
out December 16, *65. ; 

Co. A—Dines, Serg. Robert, enl. June 15, °61; killed at Stone 
River, December 30, °62.  Colvig, Serg. Clarkson S., enl. June 15, 
61; mus. out July 5,64. Bell, Jonathan, enl. June 15, °61 ; re-enl. 
as veteran Febrnary 27, "64; mus. out Deceinber 16, °65, as corp. 
Bereher, Alexander, enl. June 26, °61; killed at Stone River December 
30, °62.  Bonser, James, enl. June 15, ’61; died at Ironton, Mo., 
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January 1, 62. Cornell, William, enl. June 22, °61; mus. out July 
5, 64.  Tlickman, Jacob, en]. June 29; killed at Chickamanga Sep- 
tember 19, °63. Henry, James, enl. June 22, 613; mus. out July 5 
64. Miller, James, enl. June 26, 61; mus. out July 5, 64. Peters, 
Charles, enl. June 26, 61; killed at Stone River December 31, ’62. 
Slusser, John, enl. June 21, 61; mus.. out July 5, 64. Thompson, 
Richard, enl. June 15, 61; discharged October 11, °62; disability. 
Upton, Benjamin, recruit ; died Jannary 9, ’62. 

Jo. C—Gorhon, Serg. Samnel E., enl. June 14, 61; discharged 
August 4, 61; disability. Stark, Serg. Benjamin F., enl. June 14, 
61; discharged April 17, 63; disability. Dawson, Corp. William 8., 
enl. June 14, 615 mus. out July 5, 64. 

Corporals—Holdren, Marvin, enl. June 14, °61; re-enl. as veteran 
January 4, 645; mus. out December. 16, 65. Dove, John K., enl. 
June 14, 61; mus. out July 5, 64. Hensley, William W., enl. June 
14, ’61; mus. out July 19, °65. Dyer, Jolin W., enl. June 14, ’61; 
mus. out July 5, ’64. Randall, Isaac M., enl. June 14, 61; died 
January 8, 62. Dawson, Geo. R., enl. June 14, 61; discharged 
December 5, 61; disability. Lowry, Lucien W. B., en]. June 14, ’61 ; 
killed at Stone River December 31, °62. 

Privates—A bbott, Shadrach T., enl. June 14, °61 ; died October 5, 
61. Argo, David J., enl. June 24, °61: died at St. Louis August 15, 
63. Baker, Henry J., enl. June 24, °61; mus. out November 26, 764, 
Bowman, Daniel, enl. June 24, ’61; dis. April 17, ’63; disability. 
Bradley, Daniel C., enl. June 24, 61; mus. in‘June 28, 61. Bray, 
Conrad, enl. June 26, ’61; re-enl. as veteran January 4, ‘64; mus. 
out Jannary 17, 66. Carson, Samuel, enl. June 24,61; mus. in June 
48, °61. Cummings, Abraham &., enl. June 14, 61; mus. in June 28, 
61. Edwards, “Jesse M., enl. ete 26, 61; died May 8, 62. Frank, 
David E’y enl. June 14, 61; re-enl. as veteran January 4, 64; mus. 
December 16, 65, as serg. Falon, John C., en]. June 14, °61 ; re-enl. 
January 4, 64; mus. out December 16, °65. Fogy, Henry, enl. June 14, 
615 mus. out July 5, 64. Gum, Moses, enl. June 24, 615; died in 
Andersonville prison January 4, 64. Grooms, Isaac, en]. June 24, 61; 
killed at Stone River December 30, 62. Gallagher, Patrick, en]. June 
14, °61; died at Andersonville prison March 21, ‘64. Grames, Isaac, 
enl. June 14, 61; re-enl. as veteran January 4, 64; mus. out Decem- 
ber 16, °65. Garver, John, enl. June 24, 61; mus. out February 22, 
65. Gay, George, en]. June 14, 61; mus. out July 5, 64. Hane- 
line, William, enl. June 14, °61; re-en]. as veteran January 4, 64; 
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mus. out December 16, °65. Hilliard, William J., enl. June 24, °61; 
tr. to Marine Brigade March 30, 763. Hannah, Peter H., en). June 
14, °61; died at Andersonville prison June 23, 64. Jones, John, enl. 
June 14, °61; missing at Chickamauga September 20, °63. Kirkland, 
Hiram J., enl. June“l4, 61; mus. out July 5, 64. Keller, John, enl. 
June 14, 613; re-enl. as veteran January 4, 64; absent, sick at mus. 
out December 16, 65. Keller, Edward W., en]. June 14, *61;’re-enl. 
as veteran January 4, 64; mus. out December 16, 65. Lesley, Wiley, 
enl. June 14, ’61 ; killed at Stone River December 31, 62. Levenway, 
Reuben, enl. June 26, 61; re-enl. as veteran January 4, 645 dis- 
charged January 8, 65; disability. MeGinnis, Theodore W., enl. June 
24, °61; re-enl. as veteran. Moore, Aaron, enl. June 26, 61; mus. 
out July 5, 64. Moffitt, Thomas, Jr., enl. June 14, “61; tr. to signal 
corps November 1, °63. Marshall, Abraham, enl. June 14, 61 ; mus. 
out July 5,64. MeLaughlin, John W., enl. June 14, 61; re-enl. as 
veteran January 4, °64. Mann, Thomas, en]. June 14, ’61; re-enl. as 
veteran January 4, 64. McShane, James, enl. June 14, °615 re-enl. 
as veteran January 4, “64; mus. out December 16, ’65. Mattix, 
Edward, enl. June 24, 61; discharged October 12, ’61; disability. 
Newland, Robert, enl. June 24, °61; re-en]. as veteran January 4, 64; 
mus. out December 16, 65. Nichols, Jaeob, enl. June 14, 61; re- 
enl. January 4, 64; mus. out December 16, °65. Rogers, Henry, enl. 
June 22, 61; re-enl. January 14, “64; mus. out December 16, 65. 
Rasor, James, enl. June 14, 61; discharged April 22, °62; disability. 
Rathbun, James, enl. June 14, 61; killed at Stone River December 
31, °62. Staley, Geo. H., enl. June 14, 61; mus.. out July 5, ’64. 
Sanders, William, enl. June 14, “61; mus. ont July 5, *64. Still, 
Jesse ©., enl. June 26, 61; tr. to Co. D. as veteran ; mus. ont Deeem- 
ber 16, °65. Seymour, William, enl. June 14, ’613 re-enl. as veteran 
January 4, “64; mus. out December 16, 765. Tatman, iNbia, enl. 
June 14, °61 ; re-enl. as veteran January 4, °64; mus. out December 16, 
65. Thorn, William D., enl. June 14, °615 re-enl. January 4, 64. 
Turby, Joseph, enl. June 14, °61; discharged May 6, 63; disability. 
Kiser, Lewis, enl. as veteran January 4, “64; mus. out December 16, 
65. Sargeant, Phillip E., enl. as veteran January 4, “64; ums. in 
January 7, 64. . 

Reernits—Bruttett, David E., enl. February 1, °64; mus. out 
December 16. °65. Buckley, Sylvester, enl. Marcel 31, °64 ; mus. out 
December 16, °65. Claspill, William, discharged November 16, 63 ; 
disability. Hlaneline, Elijah, enl. January 27, 64; mus. out June 22, 
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65. Newport, Allen J., tr. to Co. D as veteran ; mus. out December 
16, °65. Patterson, Hamlin, enl. April 14, "64; mus. out December 
16, °65. Snyder, James, mus. out July 5, “64. Skillen, John, enl. 


January 27, ’64; mus. ont December 16, °65. — ¢ 


TWENTY-SIXTH ILLINOIS INFANTRY. 

Privates Co. I—Creen, Charles, enl. November 8, "613 tr. to Co. 
Hf; mus. out July 20, 65. Marvin, Andrew J., enl. November 8, 61 ; 
died at Cairo Mareh 16, °62. Marvin, Joshua, enl. November 8, ’61 ; 
discharged July 1, 62; disability. Smith, James W., November 8, 
°61; re-enl. as veteran January 1, “64; mus. out July 20, °65. Work- 
man, Francis W., enl. November 8, 61 ; re-enl. as veteran January 1, 
64; tr. to Co. Aj; mus. out July 20, °65. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ILLINOIS INFANTRY. 

Co. Je—Recruits from 78th Il. Inf.—Drager, Augustus J., enl. 
October 20, 64; mus. out July 12,65. Grewell, Christopher H., enl. 
’ Y 44, ’ ] 

October 20, 64 ; mus. out July 12, °65. Moore, Enos P., enl. Octo- 

ber 14, “64; mus. out July 12, 7°65. Wilson, John II., enl. October 
2 ot 2) 2 

20, “64; mus. out July 12, 65. 


HISTORY OF ‘THIRTY-FIFTH ILLINOIS INFANTRY. 

It was organized at Decatur on the 3d of July, 1861 ; was engaged 
in the battle of Pea Ridge March 6 and 7, 1862. Took part in the 
siege of Corinth. Joined Buell’s army at Murfreesboro’, Tenn., Sep- 
tember 1, 1862. Engaged in the battle of Perryville October 8. 
Engaged in the battle of Stone River. Engaged in the battle of Chick- 
amauga September 19 and 20. Engaged in the capture of Mission 
Ridge November 25. Was in the Atlanta campaign. Went into 
camp at Chattanooga, then started for Springfield, I]., and was mus- 
tered out September 27, 1864. Total distance marched, 8,056 miles. 

Officers Co. A—Tabler, Capt. Benjamin M., enl. July 3, 61 ; 
resigned December 20, "61. Thomas, Capt. Pierre W., enl. July 3, 
‘61; promoted from Ist lieut. to capt. December 25, °61 5; resigned 
January 31, “64. 

Sergeants Co. A—Sowash, John, en]. July 38, °615 discharged 
for disability at St. Louis. Schoonover, Jeremiah, enl. July 3, 61 ; 
died in St. Lonis, October 16, °61; Kirby, Westwood C., enl. July 3, 
‘61; absent, sick, at mus. out of reg. 

Corporals—Foster, George W. T., enl. July 3, 615 discharged 
January 8, °62. Kirby, Francis M., enl. July 3, 615 tr. to invalid 
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corps. Gilman, Noah, enl. July 3, “61; detailed Sth Wis. battery. 
Judd, Watson W., enl. July 3, 61; died in St. Louis, Jannary 13, 
62. Mahaffey, Jolin, enl. July 3, °61; tr. to invalid corps. Tlinchey, 
Michael, enl. July 3, °61; mus. out Dadekdeee 27, 64. MeDowell, 
Sy ivestel I... musician, enl. July 8, 615; mus. out September 27, 64. 

Privates—Band, William, en]. July 3,61; mus. out September 27, 
64. Cherester, Ephraim, enl. July 3, 61; died at St. Louis, January 
16, °62.¢ 

THIRTY-EIGHTH INFANTRY. 

Co. C—Frank, Frederick, enl. August 4, °61 ; discharged Febru. 
ary 6, °63; disability. Coon, Alonzo P., enl. as veteran February 
29, °64 ; mus. out March 20, °66, as Ist serg. 

THIRTY-NINTH INFANTRY, 

Oo. H—Davis, Isaac T., en]. June 28. Dowell, William, enl. 
dune 28 ; killed August 16, °64. 

Co. I—Jolinson, Tho. J., enl. February 12, *64 ; mus. out Decem- 
ber 6, °65, as serg. 

FORTY-FIRST INFANTRY. 

2d Asst. Surgeon—Coleman, Jno. W., enl. September 30, *62 ; 
term expired 1864. 

Co. A—Buck, Nathan, enl. arr 18, 63; tr. to Co. A, vet. 
wat. Cole, Aaron, enl. January 4, *64; tr. to Co. i vet. bat. 

Co. C—Short, John, enl. August 5, a ; re-enl. as veteran, and tr. 
to Co. A, vet. bat. Lacy, Benj. F., enl. August 5, °61; discharged 
October 19, *62 ; disability. 

HISTORY OF FORTY-NINTIH INFANTRY. 

The 49th Inf. vol. was organized at Camp Butler, [Hinois, Decem 
ber 31, 1861, by Col. W. R. Morrison, and was at Fort Donelson Feb- 
rnary 11, 1862. Was in battle of Shiloh April 6 and 7, and was in 
the siege of Corinth. In August, 1868, moved to Arkansas, returning 
after the® ‘apture of Little Rook to Memphis, on November 21, 1863. 
On January 15, 1864, three-fourths of the regiment re-enlisted, ind on 
March 10 was assigned to the Red River expedition. 

Mustered out September 9, 1865, at Paducah, Kentueky, and was 
discharged at Camp Butler, September 15, 1865. 

Officers Co. D—Captain Samuel Goshorn, ranked as captain May 
10, °65 5 mus. in May 19, °65 ; mus. out September 9, °65. 

Co. K—lirst Lieut. James M. Maguire, ranked as such October 
23, ’61; mus. in December 30, °61; died of wonnds May 8, °63. 
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Privates—Enlisted men of Co. D—Byron, Noah, enl. October 19, 
61; mus. December 30, 61; re-enl. as veteran. Burt, Harrison, 
enl. October 19, °61; mus. December 30, ’61; re-enl. as veteran. 
Cleverstine, John, enl. November 15; mus. December 30; tr. to V. R. 
C. June 15, 64. Framp, Stephen, en]. November 15; mus. December 
30; re-enl. as veteran. Farro, Thomas, enl. November 15; mus. De- 
cember 30; re-enl. as veteran. Gray, Salathiel F., enl. November 15; 
mus. December 30; re-en]. as veteran. Moore, Jacob, enl. December 
1; mus. December 30; died of wounds February 20, °62. Moore, Will- 
iam, enl. December 1; mus. December 30; re-enl. as veteran. Peck, 
John, enl. December 1; mus. December 30; discharged August 26, 62; 
disability. Rinek, John J., enl. December 1; mus. December 30; 
re-enl. as veteran. Welch, Samuel J.; enl. October 19; mus. Decem- 
ber 30; discharged May 4, 62; disability. 

Veterans of Co. D—Goshorn, Samuel ©., promoted Ist serg., then 
capt. Gray, Salathiel T., mus. ont September 9, ’65, as serg. Moore, 
William, enl. January 1, 64; mus. January 16, 64; mus. out Septem- 
tember 9, °65. Rinek, John J., mus. in January 28, *64; mus. out 
September 9, ’65, as corp. Ward, John, mus. in January 23, *64; 
mus. out September 9, °65, as serg. 

Privates Co. E—Boyd, William H., mus. in December 30, °61; 
re-enl. as veteran. Patterson, William S., en]. December 21, 61; mus. 
December 30, ’61; mus. out January 9, 65. 

' Veterans—Pembroke, William K., enl. January 20, “64; mus. 
January 21, 64; mus. out September 9, ’65,.as Ist serg.; commissioned 
2d lieut. but uot mus. Boyd, W. IL., enl. January 20, 64; mus. 
Jannary 21, °64; mus. out September 9, ’65, as serg. Benwell, John 
H., enl. January 1, 61; mus. January 12, 61; mus. out September 
9, 65. ; 

~ Recruits—Lyles, William, enl. January 1, 62; killed at Fort Don- 
elson, February 13, 62. Pembrook, William K., enl. J anuary 1, 762; 
mus. June 11, 63; re-enl. as veteran. 


ULSTORY OF FIFTY-FOURTH ILLINOIS INFANTRY. 


This regiment was organized at Camp Dubois, Anna, Ill, by Col. 
Thomas W. Harris, in November, 1861, as a part of the ‘‘ Kentucky Bri- 
gade.” Was ordered to Cairo, Ill., February 24, 1862. On May 
30, 1863, left Jackson for Vicksburg as a part of the Third Brigade. 
July 24, 1863, ordered to Helena as part of Gen. Steele’s expedition 
against Little Rock, Arkansas. January, 1864, three-fourths of the 
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regiment re-enlisted as veteran volunteers. A part of the regiment 
was captured in 1864, while guarding a portion of the Memphis & 
Little Rock railroad. Were paroled and arrived at Benton Barracks 
September 9, 1864. Mustered out October 15, 1865, and discharged 
from Camp Butler October 26. 

Officers Co. F—2d Lieut. Joshua Tatman, enl. December 15, ’61 ; 
mus. in February 16, °625; re-enl. as veteran; mus. out Oetober 15, 
65, as Ist serg.; commissioned 2d lieut. but not mus. Serg. James 
Camp, enl. December 15, ’61; mus. in February 16, 62; re-enl. as vet- 
eran January 1, 64; mus. out October 15, °65. Corp. Henry Wild- 
man, en]. December 15, °61; mus. in February 16, ’62; re-enl. as vet- 
eran. Campbell Postlewait, musician; enl. Deeember 15, ’61 5 mus. 
in February 16, °62. 

Privates—Alvord, Osear, enl. December 15 ; mus. in February 16, 
62. Biveh, Daniel, enl. December 15, 61; mus. February 16, ’62; 
re-enl. as veteran. Hildreth, Willian, enl. December 15, ’61; mus. 
in February 16, 62; re-enl. as veteran January 1, 1864; mus. out Oc- 
tober 15, °65. Linder, William H., enl. December 15, 61; mus. in 
February 16, °62; re-enl. as veteran January 1, 64; mus. out January 
31, °65.  Piekens, William, enl. December 15, ’61; mus. in February 
16, °62; re-enl. as veteran January 1, 64; mus. out October 15, °65. 
Tatman, Riley, enl. December 15, 61; mus. in February 16, °62 3 re- 
enlisted as veteran, January 1, 64; mus. out as eorp. October 15, “65. 
Watson, William, enl. December 15, ’61; mus. in February 16, 62 ; 
mus. out February 17, °65. 

Veterans—Campbell, John I’., enl. January 1, 64; mus. in Janu- 
ary 25, ’64; mus. out October 15, °65. Davis, Joseph M., enl. Janu- 
ary 1, 64; mus. in January 25, “64; mus. out October 15, °65. 

Recrnits—Kerns, Shepherd L., enl. March 26, 64; mus. out Octo- 
ber 15, °65. Peck, George, enl. March 26, °64; mus. out October 15, 
65. ; 

SIXTY-SECOND ILLINOIS INFANTRY. 

Reeruits—EKichinger, Daniel B., enl. January 19, °64; tr. to Co. A; 

mus. out March 6, 66. 
HISTORY OF THE SIXTY-TIIRD ILLINOIS INFANTRY. 

Was organized at camp Dubois December, 1861. Mustered into 
United States’ service April 10, 1862. Participated in the battle of 
Mission Ridge, November 28 and 24. After going into winter quarters 


at Huntsville, a portion of the men re-enlisted as veterans, and after a 
13 
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furlough rejoined the command at Huntsville, June 15. On Novem- 
ber 11 was ordered to join Sherman. In January, 1865, started on a 
trip through the Carolinas, and participated in the battles and skir- 
mishes of this famous campaign. Was complimented by the inspeetor- 
general of the Army of the Tennessee for the appearance of the camp 
and soldierly bearing of the men. Was in grand review at Washing- 
ton, May 24, 1865. Mnstered ont July 13, 1865, having traveled in 
all 6,453 miles. 

Veterans Co. D—Beasley, Thomas, en]. January 4, 64 mus. out 
July 15, "86, as serg. Case, James F., enl. January 1, 645; mns. out 
July 18, °65. Dawson, Lewis N.,. oh January 1, °64; mus. out 
July 13, "85: Siders, William, enl. January 1, ‘64: mus. out July 
18, °65. Smith, Charles, enl. January 1, 64; mus. out July 18, 
°65, as corp. 

ecrmiteel Bh iin: Lorenzo D., enl. June 1, °62;"mus. out May 
30, “65. 

Veterans Co. H—Barnes, William H., enl. January 1, 64; mus. 
out July 13, 65. Bureh, Geo., enl. January 1, 64; mus. out July 
13, °65. ° Cadwallender, Andrew, enl. January 1, °64: mus. out July 
13, °65. Freeman, Richard J., enl. January 1, 643; 1st serg., dis- 
charged September 26, 64; disabled. Harmon, Jesse, enl. January 1, 
ey mus. out daly 13, 1865. 

William, enl. Jed 19, °625 died at Jackson, — 
Tem. November 18, 1862. 

In regard to the 72d Ill. Inf, we give the following from items 
furnished by M. A. Adams, of this county. About 94 were enrolled 
in Co. E, nearly one-fifth of whom, Mr. Adams reports as being from 
Piatt county. . 

‘«The regiment rendezvoused at Chicago (Camp Douglas) and was 
mustered into United States service August 18, 1862, and started to 
Cairo August 23. Left Columbus, Ky., for the field November 21, and 
marched six miles south of Oxford, Miss., with a part of Grant’s army. 
Left Memphis, March 1, 1863, with the forces that went on the Yazoo 
Pass expedition. Marched from Milliken’s Bend to Hardtimes land- 
ing. Crossed over to Grand Gulf and marched to Raymond, Miss. 
At Champion Hills the rebels were compelled to retreat after a hard 
fought battle. At the Big Black River the rebels were pushed so 
close that they set fire to the bridge too soon, and cut off several hun- 
dred prisoners to us. We had to bridge this stream when we ad- 
vanced to within four miles of Vicksburg, May 19, 1863, and with 
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Sherman and others formed line of battle to correspond with their line 
of forts and breastworks twelve miles long. The faee of the country 
was almost impassable. We had to assist each other to climb some 
of the hills ; besides it was difficult getting over the felled timber. On 
May 22 we charged the whole line, lost one-half our company, but 
did not take the works. We had to lay down to a siege whieh lasted 
46 days. During this time flags of truce were sometimes put out and 
the Union boys and rebels met for trading purposes. On June 25 we 
were all ealled out in line of battle to take Vicksburg, when Gen. 
Logan blew up the Southern Confederacy, or rather a hole through 
the bottom of it. They dug under Fort Hill and planted a magazine, 
which was exploded. The 45th Ill. rushed into the fort, but. as 
soon as the rebels saw the joke they rallied and eompelled the 45th 
to retire with heavy loss. We never learned how mueh damage the 
rebels sustained, but we know they lost one negro. He was blown 
elear over to Gen. Logan’s grounds—was not hurt, only emanei- 
pated and scared. [is photos were on sale for a year at fifty eents. 
On July 3 the rebels hoisted a flag of truce in token of surrender, and 
on the 4th we marched into the city. On August 27 our regiment 
was called out to arrest the Marine Brigade, which refused to go ashore 
and do infantry duty. Oetober 6’ we left Vicksburg for up the river, 
and arrived at Padueah, Ky., November 9. Left Nashville November 
14, aud reaehed Columbia. On the 24th Hood’s army attacked our 
pickets, and on ‘the 28th made a. flank movement. On the 29th we 
started toward Franklin and marehed all the time, and though we 
could see the rebel camp fires at night we reached Franklin before the 
rebels did. November 30 was spent in making breastworks. The 
enemy, who came on to us about 4 ».m., looked splendidly coming 
over the hills several columns: deep, in line of battle. When they © 
reached level ground we soon destroy red their nicely drawn lines. 
A nuinber of rebels were taken prisoner here. After midnight we 
marched to Nashville, the rebels following at a respectable distance. 
At this place we received reinforcements, and on December 15 started 
for Hood’s army. We soon captured all their works and a few of 
the men. We went into winter quarters at Eastport, Miss., 
and during the winter suffered some from searcity of rations. 
Reached New Orleans February 20, and camped on Gen. Jaekson’s 
eamping grounds. [From there we went to Mobile Bay, and secured 
Fort Blakely and Mobile. After marehing some time in Alabama, 
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we started home July 19, and were mustered out at Chicago August 
14, 1865.” * 
SEVENTY-SECOND ILLINOIS INFANTRY. 
rivates Co. E—Adam, Madison A., enl. Angust 11, °62;. mus. 
Privates Co. } ; g ; 
out Angust 7, 65; as corp. Dean, William S., enl. Angust 1, °62 ; 
mus. out August 7, °65. Mench, John .A., enl. August 1, °62; died at 
umbus, Kentueky, October 29, 62. Ellicott, Peter F., enl. August 
Columbus, Kentueky, October 29, , : g 
9, °62 ; discharged April 13, °63; disability. Hammer, Jeremiah, enl. 
ugus 9; discharged January 18, “64; disabilitv. Ingram, 
S98 t 11, °62; discharged January 18, ; \ g 
Jno. W., enl. August 9, °62; mus. ont as corp. August 7, 65. 
Privates Co. G—Grofft, Amasa L. De, enl. August 14, ’62 5 mus. 
out July 15, 65. 


MEMORANDA OF SEVENTY-THIRD REGIMENT. 


The regiment was organized at Camp ‘Butler August, 1862, and 
became a part of Gen. Buell’s army. Tonght nobly at Perryville. 
Was in every battle fonght by the army of the Cumberland, from 
October, *62, to the route of Gen. Hood’s army, at Nashville, and 
winding up of the whole matter. Was in the engagements at Perry- 
ville, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge and the sueees- 
sion of battles from Chattanooga to the fallof Atlanta. TIormed a part 
of Opedyke’s brigade at Franklin, which saved the day and lost its 
last man killed in driving Ifood’s army from Nashville. It left the 
state one of the largest, and returned one of the smallest, regiments. 
and the officers and men were noted for bravery. — It is supposed that 
nearly two-thirds of the organization wasted away by disease, death, 
or battles during the three years’ engagement. 


SEVENTY-THIRD TNFANTRY ILLINOIS VOLUNTEERS. 


Officers—Maj. Thomas Motherspaw ranked as captain of Co. D, 
and mus. in Angust 21, 625 promoted to major, September 20, °63 ; 
mus. June 27, °64; died of wounds, Decemnber 18, “64. The 

Co. D—Capt. Jonas Jones ranked as Ist Hent. August 21, “62 ; 
promoted to capt. September 20, °63 ; mus. in October 10, 64; honor- 
ably discharged May 15, °65. Ist Lieut. Henry .A. Bodman, enl. as 
serg. July 26, °62; mus. in Angust 21, “62; promoted 2d leut. 
December 19, °62 ; promoted to Ist lient. September 20, °63 ; mus. in 
October 10, °64 ; resigned March 19, °65, Ist Lieut. Harrison M. Alvord 


* This history is given more in detail than some of the other histories, because 
a soldier of the county took the trouble to write it up. 
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enl. July 24, 62; mus. in August 21, ’62; promoted Ist lieut. 
April 11, °65; mus. out June 12, °65. 2d Lieut. Reuben B. Win- 
chester ranked as such, and mus. in August 21, ’62; resigned Decem- 
ber 16, *62. 

Sergeants—Jones, John S., enl. July 21, 62; mus. in August 21, 
62; mus. out June 12, °65, as Ist serg. Glasgow, Martin V. B., mus. 
in July, 62; mus. in August 31, 62; mus. out June 12, 65. Rickets, 
Barnabas, enl. July 18, 62; mus. in August 21, ’62 ; tr. November 25, 
63, to aceept promotion in Colored Reg. 

Corporals—Jones, Thomas S., enl. July 22, 62; mus. in August 
2, 62; died of wounds September 20, 63. Hopkins, Richard $., enl. 
July 263; mus. in August 21, 62; mus. ont June 12,65, as serg. 

Corporals Co. D—Rush, Thomas S., enl. July 28, ’62 ; mus. out 
June 12, 65, as serg. Garver, Samuel B., enl. July 25, 62; mus. 
out June 12, °65; wounded. Gay, John, enl. July 22, 62; died at 
Kingston, Georgia. Wiley, Allen, enl. July 23, 62; discharged 
November 10, °64; wounds. Mcel*adden, Benjamin, enl. July 16, ’62:; 
tr. to V. R. C. October 17, °64. Deter, Martin V., enl. July 22, 62 ; 
tr. to English corps July 20, 64. Newton, Robert, musician, enl. July 
20, 62; mus. out June 12, *65. ‘ 

Privates—Abnett, James Y., enl. July 20, ’62; tr. to V. R. C. 
Albert, John M., en]. August 7, °62 ; mus. out June 12, ’65. Barnes, 
John, enl. July 26,62; died May 16, 64; wounds. Brnffett, Rob- 
ert, enl. July 26, °62; discharged February 10, °63; disability. 
, Branch, Edward, enl. July 26, °62; died at Nashville, Tennessee, 
December 16, °62. Bradshaw, Joseph N., enl. July 25, 762; tr. to 
English corps July 10, 62. Brown, John F., enl. July 24, °62 ; mus. 
out June 12, 65. Beall, William, enl. August 7, 62; died at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, December 23, °62. Brady, Elishman, enl. July 21, 
62; mus. out June 12, 65. Brown, David S., enl. August 4, °62 ; 
discharged April 4, °63; disability. Brunch, James M., enl. July 26, 
62; died April 5, 65; wounds. Cooper, Levi G., enl. July 30, *62 ; 
died at Murfreesboro, March, ’68. Crouise, Jolin, enl. July 26, 762 ; 
discharged August 26, 63; wounds. Clover, David, enl. July 28, 
62; tr. to invalid corps. Cooper, Joshua B., enl. August: 12, 62 ; 
died Nashville February 12, °63. Crevisson, Thomas, en]. August 6, 
62 ; discharged May 26, °65; wounds. Duvall, William, enl. July 
25, °62; discharged February 12, *63; disability. Duvall, Benjamin, 
enl. August 7, 62 ; discharged February 17, °63 ; disability. Duvall, 
Jeremiah, enl. August 4, 62; discharged December 13, ’62 ; disabil- 
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ity. Denee, Wesley, enl. August 7, 62; died Nashville, Tennessee, 
December 5, °62. Ewbank, William M., enl. August 8, 62; dis- 
eharged February 12, ’63 ; disability. Frump, Joseph, enl. July 26, 
"62 ; tr. to invalid corps. J*urgurson, Nathaniel L., enl. August 3, 
62; mus. out June 12, 65. Grundy, William H., enl. July 26, 62 ; 
mus. out June 12, °65. Galbreath, Hugh, enl. July 26, 62; tr. to 
invalid corps, January 16, 64. Graham, James, enl. July 26, °62 ; 
mus. out June 12, 65. Garver, Jonas B., enl. August 7, 62 ; mus. 
out June 12, 65, as serg. Hughs, Thomas, enl. Jnly 23, °62; died 
Nashville, Tennessee, December 3, 62. Howard, Henry M., enl. 
July 24, 62; mus. out June 12, 65. Toward, James, enl. July 24, 
"62 ; discharged May 1, ’63; disability. Hold, James W., enl. July 
28, 62; mus. out June 12, 65. Heath, Sam’l, enl. July 26, 762; died 
at Nashville, Tennessee, December ‘8, 62. Hotts, Hiram, enl. July 
26, 62; died at Nashville, Tennessee, December 17, 62. Heath, 
Allen, enl. August 12, ’62; mus. out June 12, 65. Hobbs, Isaac, enl. 
August 7, ’62; tr. to English corps July 20, 64. _Ilavely, Warner, 
enl. July 26, °62; died Nashville, Tennessee, December 2,:’62. Idle- 
man, Edward B., enl. August 8, 62; died at Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 
February 9, 63. Johnson, Alexander, enl. August 7, °62 ; died at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, November 20, 62. Knowles, William C., enl. July 23, 
62 ; mins. out June 12, 65. Knapp, Iiram, enl. August 4, 62 ; mus. out 
June 12, 65. List, Frances M., enl. July 26, 62; mus. out June 12, 
65. Langdon, Lucien, enl. July 26, 62 ; mus. out June 12, ’65, as corp. 
Le Varnnay, Francis, enl. August 7, ’62; died at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, February 23, °63. Long, William J., enl. August 9, ’62 ; mus. 
out June 12, 65. Mussleman, John, enl. July 21, 62; supposed 
killed November 30, 62. Mussleman, William, enl. July 26, 762 ; 
mus. in August 21. Miller, Elias M., enl. July 26, °62; mus. out 
June 12, 65. Mull, Sam’l, enl. August 8, 62; died at Nashville, 
Tennessee, June 16,63. Martin, Joseph, enl. August 7, °62 5; tr. to 
English corps July 20, 64. MeArdle, Leonard, enl Angust 4, ’62 ; 
mus. out June 12, ’65. MeMillen, John CO. E., enl. July 26, ’62 5 mus. 
out June 12, 65, as corp. Murkle, James IT, enl. August 7, ’62 ; died 
at Nashville, Tennessee, December 25, 62. Madden, William, enl. 
July 26, °62; mus. ont Jnne 12, 765, as corp. Piper, James H., enl. 
August 7, 62. mus. out June 12, 65. Quick, Ellsbury, enl. August 
4, °62; mus. in Angust 24. Ricketts, Sam’l T., enl. July 21, 762 ; 
mus. out June 12, °65. - Reynolds, Jolin, enl. July 26, 62: mus. out 
June 12, 65. Rainwater, John, enl. July 26, °62; died at Nashville, 
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Tennessee, February 6, 63. Rice, William I., enl. July 28; dis- 
charged December 5, 63; disability. Richards, Sam’l, enl. August 7, 
62; mus. out June 12, 65. Sturnes, Richard M., enl. July 28, 62 ; 
mus, out June 12, 65. Spencer, James C., enl. August 7, °62; mus. 
out June 12, 65. Spencer, Samuel C., enl. August 7, 62 ; discharged 
February 4, 63; disability. Secrist, William H., enl. August 11, 62; 
mus. out June 12, 65. Thorn, James L., enl. July 26, ’62 ; died at 
Stevenson, Ala., November 19, 63. ‘Talbert, John T., enl. August 7, 
62 ; mus. out June 12. 765. Vail, Jackson, enl. July 26, °62; mus. 
out June 12, 65. Vail, Stephen, enl. July 26, 62; discharged Feb- 
ruary 8, 63; wounds. Williamson, Edward, enl. July 26, 62; mus. 
out June 12, 65. Watrous, Henry, enl. July 25, 65; discharged 
March 8, 63 ; wound. Weddle, John, enl. July 20, 62 ; died Decem- 
ber 9, °63; prisoner Danville, Va. Weddle, John HL, enl. July 26, 
62; mus. out June 12, °65. Watson, Hiram L., enl. August 2, ’62 ; 
died September 20, 63; wounds. Watson, Charles A., enl. August 
1, 62; died Ilarrisburg, Pennsylvania, May 10, ’65. Williamson, 
John, enl. August 4, 625; mus. in August 21. Wilson, Saim’l, enl. 
August 4, 62; died Nashville, Tennessee, January 23, °63. Wiley, 
Charles M., enl. August 8, °62; discharged October 9, 62; disability. 
Wiley, Geo. N., enl. August ’S ; died at Nashville, Tennessee, Decem- 
ber 12, 62. Zorger, Jesse, enl. August 7, 62; died September 20, 
63 ; wounds. Yost, Aarou, reeruit, mus. out June 12, 765. 
NINETY-NINTHL ILLINOIS INFANTRY. 

Co. K— Lonzadder, George, enl. October 20, 64, tr. to 46th TIL. 

Inf. and mus. out October 8, 65. 


HISTORY OF THE ONE NUNDRED AND SEVENTH ILLINOIS VOLUNTEER 
INFANTRY. 

It was mustered into the United States service at Camp Butler 
September 4, 1862, and consisted of six companies from Dewitt and 
four from Piatt counties. Pursued and assisted in the capture of John 
Morgan. Engaged with enemy near London. Tad an encounter 
with enemy at Campbell’s station November 16, and at Danbridge 
December 21. Was in battle at Resaca May 14 and 15, and at Keune- 
saw Mountain June 18, and in the engagements thereabout and the 
subsequent fighting around Atlanta. Began the pursuit of Hood’s 
army September 28, which was met November 22 at Columbia, where 
several days’ skirmishing began. Near Columbia Pike regiment suffered 
a severe loss in the death of Col. Lowry, who fell mortally wounded. 
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Was in the battle of Franklin November 30. Was in the battle near 
Nashville. Left camp Jannary 26, 1865, and arrived at Washington 
February 2. After skirmishing with and pursuing the enemy until 
Mareh 19, they arrived at Goldsboro March 21, where they awaited 
clothing and supplies for Sherman’s army. Remained at Raleigh nntil 
the surrender of Johnson. Mustered out at Salisbury, N.C., June 21, 
1865. Discharged July 2, 1865. 

Officers —Col. Francis II. Lowry, commissioned capt. of Co. E 
September 4, 625 mus. in September 5, ’62; promoted as lient.-col. 
February 6, °63; promoted as col. November 10, 63 ; died of wounds 
received at battle of Franklin, Tenn., January 1, ’65. 

Lieut.-Col. Ilamilton C. McComas, commissioned September 4, ’62 ; 
mus. in September 4, 62; resigned February 6, 763. Lieut.-Col. Jno. 
W. Wood, commissioned Ist lieut. of Co. E September 4, ’62 ; pro- 
moted as capt. February 6, °63 5 promoted as maj. January 1, 765; 
promoted as lieut.-col. June 20, 765; mus. out (as maj.) June 21, 65. 

Maj. Uriah M. Lawrence, commissioned capt. Co. IK September 4, 
62; promoted as maj. January 9, ’64; mus. in May 1, ’64 ; honorably 
discharged September 25, ’64. 

Adjt. Silas H. Hubbell, became adjt. September 4, 65; mus. in 
September 4, 62; mus. out June 21, 65. 

Ist Asst.-Surgeon Nelson G. Coffin, commissioned September 2, 
62. v 

Co. C—Capt. David J. Ford, commissioned and mus. in Septem- 
ber 4, 62; resigned February 10, ’64. 1st. Lieut. George Hummel, 
enl. August 18, °62; promoted as Ist sergt.; commissioned Ist lieut. 
February 10, “64; mus. in Mareh 24, 64; mus. out June 21, 65. 
2d Lieut. Wm. I. MeMillen, commissioned and mus. in September 4, 
625 resigned December 15, °63. 2d Lieut. Wm. H. Plunk, commis- 
sioned June 20, °653; mus. ont June 21, *65. 

Co. E—Capt. John C. Lowry, enl. Angust 11, °62; promoted ‘as 
2d lieut. Itebruary 6, °63; promoted as Ist lient. December 14, 764 ; 
promoted as capt. January 1, 65; mus. out June 21, °65. Ist Lieut. 
Griffin M. Bruffitt, commissioned 2d lieut. September 7, 62; promoted 
as Ist lieut. Febrnary 6, °63 ; resigned December 14, 64. Ist Lieut. 
James M. Holmes, enl. August 11, °62; promoted as Ist sergt., then 
2d lieut. January 1, °65; mus. out June 21, 7°65. 2d Lient. Thomas 
Mearing, enl. Angust 11, 625; commissioned 2d lieut. but not mus.; 
mus. out June 21, *65. 

Co. I{— Capt. Alonzo Newton, commissioned September 4, ’62 ; 
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resigned Iebruary 13, °68. Capt. Edgar Camp, enl. August 8, 762 
promoted as Ist. lieut. February 9, °63; promoted as capt. February 
13, 63; killed June 16, 64. Capt. Samuel J. Kidd, enl. August 11, 
625 promoted as 2d lent. February 13, 63; promoted as Ist lieut. 
February 13, °63; promoted as capt. June 16, 64; mus. out June 21, 
65. Ist Lieut. Aaron Harshberger, commissioned Ist lieut. Septem- 
ber 4, °62; resigned February 9, 63. Ist Lieut. Andrew J. Williams, 
enl. as Ist sergt. August 11, 62; promoted as 2d lieut. February 13, 
63.5 promoted as Ist lient. June 16, 645; mus. out June 21, 65. 

Co. K—1st Lieut. Benjamin Brittingham ranked as 2d leut. Sep- 
tember 4, °62 ; promoted to Ist lieut. January 9, 64; mus. out June 
21, 65. 2d Lieut. Andrew Rodgers ranked as 2d lieut. June 20, 65 ; 
mus. out June 21, 65. ; 

Co. C—Ist Serg. Geo. L. Marquiss en]. August 13, 62; dis- 
charged October 18, 62 ; disability. 

Sergeants—-Hummel, Geo., enl. August 13, °62; promoted Ist 
serg., then Ist lieut. Adkins, Benjamin F., enl. August 13, 62; 
absent sick at mus. out of regiment. Downes, Samuel E., enl. August 
13, 62; mus. out June 21, 65. Martin, Henry, enl. August 13, 762 
mus. out June 21, 65. 

Corporals—Warner, Reuben, enl. August 13, °62; mus. out June 
21, 65. Bondman, Geo. W., enl. August 13, 62; discharged April 
11, °65 5 disability. Phillips, Joseph D., enl. August 13, 62; died as 
serg., Woodsville, Kentucky, March 12, °63. Marquiss, Ezra, enl. 
August 18, 62; discharged July 11,62; disability. Bush, Jesse, enl. 
Angust 13, *62; mus. out June 21, 65. Bond, B. C., enl. August 13, 

62; discharged March 10, “64; disability. Dove, Emanuel H., enl. 
August 13, “625 discharged December 16, 762; disability. Cowen, 
Jacob, enl. August 14, “62; mus. out June 21, 65 as serg. Coon, 
Elias M., musician, enl. August 13, 62; discharged October 11, 63 ; 
disability. ILolt, Peter, wagoner, enl. August 13, 62; died Ander- 
sonville prison September 3, 64. 

Privates—Barnes, William IL., enl. August 13, °62 ; absent sick at 
mus. out. Byerly, Lewis R. , enl. “ Augase 13, 625 mus. out June 21, 
°65. Benden, Thomas, enl. August 13, 62; discharged January 3. 
°63 5 disability. Burget, Samuel, en]. August 13, 62; furloughed May 
7, 64. Barden, William B., enl. August 18, 62; mus. in September 
4. Bradford, John T., enl. August 13, 62; died at Glasgow May 12, 
63. Crystal, Thomas T., enl. August 13, °62; mus. out June 21, 65. 
Crystal, Calvin, enl. August 18, 62; mus. ont June 21, 65. Carey, 
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Edwin, enl. August 18, ’62; reported to have died in rebel prison. 
Coffelt, John R., enl. August 18, °62; killed near Dallas, Georgia, 
May 31, 64. Cowen, Jolin, enl. August 14, 62; mus. out June 21, 
65. Coffin, James B., enl. August 13, ’62 ; was absent at mus. out. 
Dyer, John, en]. August 13, °62; mus. out June 21, °65, as corp. 
Dean, Charles, en]. August 13, 762; tr. to Co. E; mus. out June 21, 
*65. Elsea, Jacob, enl. August 13, °62 ; reported to have died in rebel 
prison. Elsea, Abraham, enl. August, 62; died at Glasgow, Ken- 
tucky, June 21, 63. — Ellis, John R., enl. August 14, °62; tr. to Col- 
vin’s Il]. Battery April 30, 64. England, Isaac W., enl. August 13, 
62; died at Atlanta, Georgia, October 28, 64. Fitzwater, Wesley, 
enl, August 13, 62; mus. out June 21, ’65. Fogleseng, Martin, enl. 
August 14, 62; detached at mus. out of regiment. Gross, Henry, 
enl. August 13, 62; discharged January 3, ’63 ; disability. Graham, 
Joseph, en]. Angust 13, 62; tr. to V. R. C. January 13, 64. Gar- 
wood, Silas D., enl. August 13, 62; died at Camp Nelson, Kentucky, 
December 13, 763. Hollorin, Hugh, enl. August 13, ’62; discharged 
May 12, ’63; disability. Hudson, William, en]. August 22, 62; died 
Andersonville prison, August 18, 764. | Haneline, Peter, en]. August 
22, 62; discharged October 11, 63 ; disability. Hubbart, Thomas C., 
en]. August 13, ’62 ; absent sick at mus. ont. Hlaneline, David, enl. 
August 13, °62; mus. ont June 21, 65. Hannah, James IL., enl. 
August 138, °62; died Woodsonville, Kentucky, December 31, 62. 
Tannah, Iugh V., enl. August 13, °62; died in prison at Richmond 
March 27, ’64. Huffman, George, enl. August 13, 62 5 mus. out June 
21, °65. Touser, John, enl. August 14, 62; died Elizabethtown, Ken- 
tucky, November 18, °62. avener, John A., enl. August 13, *62 ; 
mus. out June 21, 65.  Ingum, I[larrison, enl. August 13, °62;. dis- 
charged November 19, *62; disability. Izer, John, enl. Angust 14, ’62 ; 
mus. out June 21, °65. Lefever, John A., enl. August 11, *62; 
mus. ont June 21, °65, as corp. Lefever, David 8., enl. August 
11, 62; discharged October 11, ’63, as corp. ; disability. IXesner, 
Simeon, enl. August 11, 62; mus. ont June 21, °65, as corp. 
Kearney, Hinton, enl. August 13, ’62; discharged October 13, 
62. Jxnott, John M., enl. August 14, 62; discharged October 
11, °63; disability. Miller, Jacob, en]. August 13, °62; tr. to 
Colvin’s Ill. Battery April 30, 64. Miller, John N., enl. August 
18, 62 ; killed near Dallas, Georgia, May 27, 64. Milligan, Thomas, 
enl. August 13, 62; mus. in September 4, 62. Madden, John S., 
enl. August 13, °62; mus. in September 4, 62. Montgomery, John, 
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enl. August 13, °62; died at Richmond prison December 19, ’63. 
Mitchell, Nelson, enl. August 13, ’62; tr. to Colvin’s Ill. Battery April 
30, 64. » Morse, James, en]. August.15, 62; mus. in September 4. 
Norris, Elisha B., enl. August 13, 62; discharged September 3, 63 ; 
disability. Nowlan, Michael, enl. August 13, °62; died in Richmond 
prison December 13, ’63. Plunk, John E., enl. August 14, 62; died 
in Piatt county June 14, ’64. Plunk, William H., enl. August 14, °62 ; 
mus. out June 21, ’65, as Ist serg. Rodgers, John B., enl. August 18, 
62; died at Elizabethtown, Kentucky, November 29, ’62. Roberts, 
Aaron B., enl. August 13, °62 ; mus. out June 21,65. Reid, Nelson, 
enl. August 18, 62; mus. out June 21, 65, as corp. Ross, Aquilla, 
enl. August 13, °62; absent sick at mus. out. Rowlin, Leonard, enl. 
August 11, 62; tr. to Colvin’s Ill. Battery April 30, 64. Rowlin, 
Henry, enl. Angust 13, ’62; tr. to Colvin’s Ill. Battery April 30, 64. 
Ritchbark, Isaac, en]. Angust 13, 62; absent sick at mus. out. Shep- 
pard, John, enl. August 14, °62; died at Knoxville, Tennessee, Jannu- 
ary 10, 64. Smith, Alexander, enl. August 138, 62; tr. to Colvin’s 
Il. Battery April 30, 64. Schlenoker, Jacob, enl. August 13, 62 ; 
died near Atlanta, Georgia, August 8, 64. Steel, Sam’l, enl. 
August 13, 62; killed near Resaca, Georgia, May 14, ’64. Senseny, 
Jaines, enl. August 13, °62; mus. out June 21, °65. Sanders, Andrew 
J., enl. August 14, 62; died Woodsonville, Kentucky, March 6, °63. 
Smidts, Michacl, enl. August 14, 62; died Woodsonville, Kentucky, 
July.9, 63. Shaffer, Henry, enl. August 18, 62; mus. out June 21, 
65. Taylor, John L., enl. August 13, ’62 5 discharged April 4, 63 ; 
disability. Templin, Sam’l J., enl. July 14, 62; absent sick at mus. 
out. Uhl, John, enl. August 15, 62; mus. out June 21, 65, as corp. 
Wingard, Andrew J., enl. Angust 14, °62; discharged April 18, °63 ; 
disability. 

Corporals Co. E—Tritt, Francis M., enl. August 11, °62; mus. out 
June 21, °65. Moore, George, enl. August 11, ’62; mus. ont May 
20, °65. Sutherland, Orange B., enl. August 1, 62; mus. ont June 
June 21, 65. Albert, Jacob, enl. August 11, 1862 mus. in Septem- 
ber. Wescott, Joel, enl. Angust 11, 62; mus. ont June 21, 1865: 
McCann, William, enl. August 11, 62; mus. out June 21, 65. Tim- 
mons, William TH. H., enl. August 11, 62; mus. out June 21, °65. 
Herron, James H., musician, enl. August 11; tr. to V.R.C. February 
6, °64. Seppel, Ambrose, enl. Angust 11, 762; died Andersonville 
prison, April 1, 64. Bush, Jesse, wagoner, enl. August 11, 62; 
mus. out June 21, 65. 
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Privates—Anderson, William, en]. August 11, 62; discharged 
March 27, 63 ; disability. Albert, James M., enl. August 11, °62 ; died 
Elizabethtown, Ky., December 8, 62. Allman, Edwin J., enl. August 
11, °62 ; mus. out June 21, 765. Applegate, Elias, enl. August 11, 62 ; 
mus. in September 5, ’62. Applegate, Randolph, enl. August 11, 
62; died at Knoxville, Tenn., June 16, 64. Andrews, John, enl. 
August 11, 62; discharged January 19, °63; disability. Bush, 
Jacob, en]. August 11, 62; discharged February 19, °63 ; disability. 
Bailey, James, enl. August 11, °625; discharged February 19, 763 ; 
disability. Burch, John W., enl. August 11, °62; mus. ont June 21, 
65. Blacker, Joseph, en]. August 11, °62; mus. out Jnne 21, °65. 
Blacker, William H., enl. August 11, °62; mus. out June 21, 
65. Babcock, Elias, enl. August 11, °62; tr. to Colvin’s Bat- 
tery July 8, *63. Brady, Elias, enl. August; died Piatt county, 
February 4, 64. Beasley, Calvin, enl. Angust 11, °62; corp., 
absent sick at mus. out. Carlin, Daniel, en]. August 11, ’62 ; 
mus. out June 21, °65. Coles, John W., enl. August 11, °62; 
nius. out June 21, 65. Carter, William, enl. August 11, °62; mus. 
out June 21, ’65, as corp. Cornprobst, David, enl. August 11, 
62; mus. out as serg. June 21, 65. Coonrod, John H., enl. August 
11, 62; detained at mus. out of regiment. Deardoft, David W., 
enl. August 11, 62; discharged January 19, °63; disability. Dodd, 
Thomas, enl. August 11, 62; mus. out June 21, 65. Dodd, 
Emannel, enl. August 11, °62 ; mus. out June 21, 65. Dodd, Johp, 
enl. August 11, 62; mus. out June 21, 65. Dodd, John, jr., ent. 
August 11, °62; died at Richmond, Va., Iebruary 5, 1864. Dress- 
bach, John P., enl. August 11, 62; mus. out June 21, °65. Dress- 
bach, William H., enl. August 11, °62; died at Woodsonville, Ky., 
February 8, 68. Duvall, Jacob, enl. August 11, ’62; absent sick at 
mus. out of regiment. Eatherton, Henry H., enl. August 11, “62 ; tr. 
to Colvin’s Battery July 8, 63. Fowler, James E., enl. August 11, 
62; tr. to V.R.C. September, °63. Foust, George W., enl. August 
11, ’62 ; died at Knoxville, Tenn., April 3, 64. Hays, Elijah, enl. 
‘August 11, ’623 tr. to Colvin’s Battery, January 26, °63.  Hubbart, 
Thomas, enl. Angust 11, °63; ‘mus. out June 21, °65. Tubbart, 
Hamilton J., enl. August 11, 62; discharged March 19, °65 3; dis- 
ability. Hubbart, William C., enl. August 11, °62; mus. ont June 
21, °65. Hubbart, James F., enl. August 11, °65 ; absent wounded at 
mus. out. Hart, James C., enl. Angust 11, 62; mus. ont June 21, 
65, as corp. Hall, James M., enl. August 11, 65; died at IKnox- 
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ville, Tenn., March 20, “64. Hickman, Simon W., enl. August 11, 
63; serg., sick at mus. out. Huston, Henry C., enl. August 11, 65 ; 
tr. to Colvin’s Battery, Jannary 26, ’63. Hussong, Cornelius C., enl. 
August 11, 62; mus. out June 21, °65. Todson, Eli, en]. August 
11, 62; mus. in September 5, 62. Hearst, Thomas, en]. August 11, 
62 ; discharged January 9, °63; disability. Hickman, George W., 
enl. August 11, “62; died at Woodsonville, Ky.; February 23, °63. 
Large, Stephen, en]. Angust 11, ’62 ; absent sick at mus. out. Merritt, 
‘Jos., enl. August 11, °62 ; discharged April 5, °65 ; disability. Mear- 
ing, Thomas J., enl. August 11, °62; mus. out June 21, °65. Miles, 
James V., en]. Angust 11, °625; mns. ont June 21, 65. Miles, John 
S., enl. August 11, °62; absent sick at mus. out. Matsler, John, enl. 
August 11, °62; tr. to V.R.C. Jannary 26, ’65. Moore, John S., 
enl. August 11, 62; mus. out June 21, ’65, as corp. Moore, Jacob 
D., enl. August 11, °625; mus. out June 21, °65, as corp. Marvin, 
Thomas, enl. August 11, ’62 5; absent wounded at mus. ont. Mooney, 
Lawrence, en]. Augnst 11, °62 5; died at Woodsonville, Ky., January 
3, 763. Morgan, Samuel B., enl. August 11, ’62; discharged June 
20, 64; disability. McKinley, Alexander, enl. Angust 11, ’62 ; absent, 
sick at mus. out. Miles, Thomas S., enl. Angust 11, °62; mus. out 
June 21, “65, as corp. Norris, Daniel, enl. August 11, 62; mus. out 
June 21, 65. Orrison, Samuel, enl. Angust 11, °62; died at Eliza- 
bethtown, Ky., December 13, *62. Pifer, Henry, enl. August 11, ’62 ; 
tr. to Colvin’s Battery, January 26, °63. Payne, John, enl. August 11, 
62 ; mus. out June 21, 65. Rawlins, Charles I’., enl. Angust 11, °62 ; 
died at Woodsonville, Ky., Jannary, °63. Rhoades, John, enl. 
Augiist 11, 62; discharged September 380, "63; disability. Smith, 
James, enl. August 11, 762; mus. ont June 21, 765. Sherman, 
Edmond, enl. August 11, °62 5 tr. to Colvin’s Illinois Battery, July 8, 
63. Sherman, John, enl. August 11, °62; tr. to Colvin’s Illinois Bat- 
tery, July 8, °63. Stinson, James W., enl. August 11, 62; mus. out 
June 21, 65. Simmons, Thomas A.. en]. August 11, “62; died at 
Knoxville, Tenn., November 22, 63. Stout, Amos, en]. August 11, 
62; mus. out June 21, 65. Sutherland, Kdwin J., enl. August 11, 
625 mus. out as serg. Jame 21, °65. Terwilliger, William, enl. 
August 11, °62; discharged September 4, “63 ; disability. Woolington, 
Tfarrison, enl. August 11, °62; mus. ont June 21, 65 as corp. Wat- 
son, Jacob, enl. August 11, °62; mus. out June 21, °65. Wilson, 
William, enl. August 11, °62 5 mus. out June 21, “65. Welsh, Thomas 
F., enl. August 11, 62; mus. ont as serg. June 21, “65. Warner, 
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George, enl. August 11, ’62; mus. out June 21, 65. Williamson, 
William, enl. August 11, °62 5; mus. out June 21, 65. Wolf, James, 
enl. August 11, °65; discharged February 24, ’63 5 disability. 


ONE WONDRED AND SEVENTH [LLINOIS INFANTRY. 


Otticers Co. H—ist Serg. Anderson J. Williams, enl. mate Mt es) 
62 5 promoted 2d. lieut. 

Sebpeants _Tuad, Samuel J., enl. August 11, °62; promoted 2d 
lieut. Linder, George W., enl. August 11, 62; mus. out June 21, 65. 
Hays, William, enl. Angust 13, 62; mus. out June 21, ’65. Wise, 
Lafayette, en]. August 14, °62; mus. out June 21, °65. 

Corporals—Parks, Joseph B., enl. August 13, 62; tr. to 
V. ht. C. August 12, 63. Maxey, Peter, enl. August 13, 62; absent 
sick at mus. out. Vedder, Isaac, enl. August 9, 62; died at Bacon 
Creek, Ky., May 1, °63. Gnulliford, Richard, enl. August 11, ’62; mus. 
in September 4. Davis, Henry, enl. August 14, 625 died at New Al- 
bany, Ind., June 8, ’64, as serg. Alexander, Richard H., August 18, 
62; mus. out June 21, 65, as serg. Moore, Geo., enl. August 18, 
62; died at Bement March 14, 64. Conway, Dempsey M., enl. Au- . 
gust 11, 62; mus. out Jun3 21, 65. Quick, Ellsberry, musician, enl. 
August 8, 62; mus. out June 21, 65; Sturm, Lemuel, wagoner, énl. 
August 13, ’62; serg. detached at mus. out of reg. 

Privates—Ater, Richard, enl. August 15, °62; mus. out June 21, 
65. Boss, Enoch L., enl. August 11, 625 tr. to V. R. C. November 
15, °63. Barker, William, enl. August 13, 62; transferred to Colvin’s 
Il. Bat. July 7, °63. Burch, James, enl. Ripnst 12, °62; mus. out 
June 21, °65, as corp. —- Bryson, John A., enl. August 13, 62; mus. 
out June 21, °65. Babb, Geo. W., enl. August 18, 62; tr.. to Col- 
vin’s Bat. July 7, 63. Clark, William, enl. August 9, 62; mus. ont 
June 21, 65. Chadd, John, enl. August 9, 62; died in Libby prison 
February 22, *64. Clapp, James, enl. August 13, ’62; discharged 
November 7, °63; disability.. Comb, John, enl. August 138, °62; 
mus. out June 21, 65. Crane, John 8., enl. August 13, ’62 ; absent 
wounded at-mus. out. Collins, Jacob, enl. August 11, 62; tr. to Col- 
vin’s Bat. January 27, °63. Drake, Capt. F., enlisted August 9, °62 ; 
died at Bement, Ill., Jannary 11, 63. Decker, Jolin S., enl. August 
18, 62 5 mus. out June 21, 65; Eperson, Charles T., enl. Angust 22, 
62; discharged Beliteinbot isi ; disability. Everett, Wilson, enl. 
August 11,62 ; tr. to Colvin’s Il. Bat. January 27, °63. Fay, Jesse, enl. 
August 13, “62 ; mus. in September 4. Fay, Richard, enl. August 13, 
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62; mus. in September 4. Frazell, Josiah, enl. August 18, 762; mus. 
in September 4. Fitzpatrick, Samuel, enl. August 17, °62; transferred 
to V. R. C. November 15, 63. Gulliford, William, enl. August 9, 
62; mus. in September 4. Harper, John O., enl. August 12, 62 ; 
mus. in September 4. Harshbarger, Samuel, enl. August 13, °62; 
mus. in September 4. Hill, John, enl. August 18, 62; mus. in Sep- — 
tember 4. Jlines, William, enl. August 15, ’62.; discharged June 2, 63 ; 
disability. Hastings, Thomas, enl. August 11, 62; mus. out June 21, 
65. Jarvis, Levi, enl. August 13, ’62; discharged May 1, ’63 ; disability. 
Kidney, Oliver, enl. August’ 11, 62; died at Knoxville, Tenn., Feb- 
ruary 15, 64. Long, Nicholas, enl. August 8, *62 ; discharged February 
9,63; disability. Lewis, Erastus, enl. August 18, ’62; tr..to Co. A. 
Leary, Dennis, enl. August 18, °62; died at Knoxville, Tenn., 
November 15, *63. MeLaughlin, James, enl. August 9, °62; dis- 
charged January 10, ’63 ; disability. Morgan, Richard, enl. August 9, 
62; died in Piatt county June 1, °65. Martin, Daniel L., enl. August 
11, 62; mus. in September 4. Mossbarger, Peter, enl. August 13, 
62; mus. out June 21, 65. Moore, Allen, enl. August 13, 62; mus. 
out June 21, 65. Moore, Alexander, enl. August 13, 62; tr. to V. 
R. C. February. 19, 63. Mitchell, Thomas J., enl. Ang. 13, °62 ; 
detached at mus. out. MeGaffey, William, enl. August 9, °62; mus. 
out June 21, 65, as corp. Naughton, Reuben D., enl. August 9, ’62; 
mus. out June 21, 65. Neal, John M., enl. August 14, °62; dis- 
charged January 30, ’63; disability. Quigel, James, en]. August 9, °62; 
discharged January 14, ’63, disability. Quick, Isaac, enl. August 13, 
62; mus. out June 21, °*65, aseorp. Quick, Isaiah, en]. August 14, 62 ; 
tr. to V. R. C. November 15, °63. Rubel, Jonathan, enl. August 
9, °62; killed at Nashville, Tenn., November 21, ’64. Rose, William, 
enl. August 11, 62; mus. in September 4. Randall, Ebenezer, enl. | 
August 12, °62; mus. out June 21, °65, as corp. Rowan, Robert, enl. 
August 13, 62; died at Woodsonville, Ky., February 10, ’63. Stash- 
rote, John, enl. August. 8, 62; mus. in September 4. Spangler, 
Marion, enl. August 9, 62; mus. out June 21, 65. Smetters, George, 
enl. August 12, °62 ; dis¢harged September 9, 63 ; disability. Shonk- 
wiler, N. B., enl. August 13, 62; mus. out June 21, 65. Shonkwiler, 
J. W., enl. August 13, 62; tr. to Colvin’s IIL. Bat. January 27, 63. 
Sanders, Jackson, enl. August 13, °62; discharged September 29, ’63 ; 
disability. Stinehouser, John, enl. August 13, 62; discharged August 
1, °63 ; disability. Sorrels, Marquis, enl. August 11, ’62; died at New 
Albany, Indiana, May 14, ’64. Trowbridge, Enoch, enl. August 13, 
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*62 ; died at Woodsonville, Ky., January Bl, 63: —Terryl; J. N., enl. 
Angust 17, °62; discharged April 1, °63 5 disability. Willis, Joshua, 
enl. August 11, °62; mus. out June 21, °65. Wildman, Frances M:, 
enl. August 13, °62; killed at Lost Mountain June 17, °64. Wilhelm, 
Martin, enl. August 13, °62; mus. in September 4+. Wilburn, John 
T.,cnl. August 13, 62; tr. to V. R. ©. November 15, °63. White, 
Fountain F., enl. August 14, °62; discharged September 17, °62 5 disa- 
bility. Wollington, Jacob, enl. August 11, *62; died at Bement, I1., 
July 5, 64. Williams, Clarkson, enl. August 18, “62; tr. to Co. K. 
Willis, William E., enl. August 11, “62; died at Knoxville, Tenn., 
Mareh 16, *64. 

Recruits—Babb, Thomas J., enl. December 9, °63; discharged 
December 2, ’64; wounds. Boles, Jolin, enl. December 11, °63 ; died 
fut, eppten oben June 19, 64; wounds. Bogard, William E., enl. 
December 9, °63; died at homsatati, Ky., Desemial 19, °64; wounds. 
Kidney, oa’, enl. December 11, 63; killed at Praikdlin, Tenn., 
November 30, *64. 

Co. iC aausGae Andrew Tutsinpellar, enl. Angust 11, °62; 
mus. ont June 21, °65, as serg. | 

Sergeants—Jones, Geo. B., enl. August 11, °62 5. mus. out May 
13, °65:° Wigman, ‘Chas. .., en, Ampust 11,762 >-tr. to V.. RC. 
‘December 1, °63. Peck, David, enl. August 11, “62; mus. ont June 
21, 65. 

Corporals—Ilodges, Augustus M., enl. August 13, 62; mns. out 
May 13, °65. Temple, Adam, enl. Aagaise 11, °62; mus. out June 21, 
65. Morris, George, en]. August 1, “62; mus. out June 21, 65. 
Patterson, Crawford, enl. August 11, °62; mus. out June 21, 765. 
McKinney, Thomas N., enl. wheast: ‘11, *62; mus. out June 21, 65. 
Peck, Peter If., musician, enl. August ee 62; mns. out June 21, “65. 
Rickets, Alasander enl. August 11, ’62 ; mus. out June, 21, 765. 

Privates—Ater, Jolin, enl. August 11, °62; mus. ont June 21, ’65. 
Brown, Marion, August 11, 762; died, Knoxville, Tenn., Decem- 
ber 23, "63. Cole, Monroe, enl. August 11, “62; mus. out June 21, 
65. Cornell, Jolin, enl. August 11, ’62; mus. out June 21, 765. 
Cornell, Joseph, enl. August 11, 62; absent sick at muster out. Coon, 
Franklin, enl. August 11, 65; died at Jeffersonville, July 4, 64. 
Dram, Eli, enl. Asighat a 625 mus. out June 21, °65. Drum, 
Jacob, enl. August 11, ’62; absent sick at muster out. Denmion, 
Theodore I*., enl. Nike 11, °623; discharged March 31, °65; dis- 
ability. Funk, Sam’l, enl. August 11, 62; mus. out June 21, 765. 
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Flemming, James, en]. Angust 11, 62; mus. out June 21, 65. Grove, 
Robert ©., enl. Angust 11, 62; mus. ont June 21, °65. Gale, 
William IL, enl. iA ing Id; 623 4 mus. ont June 21, 65. Hallstead, 
Elliott, enl. Mataat 11, 62; died near Kenesaw Mountain, July 1, 64. 
Howell, William, ei aasaes 11, 62; discharged August 25, 63 ; 
disability. Heath, Frederick, enl. August 11, 62; nus. out June 21, 
65. Heminger, Andrew, enl. August 11, 62; mus. out June 21, *65. 
Jones, Shepherd II., enl. aaenst 11, °62; mus. out July 21, °65. 
Linton, Walter, en). August 16, °62 sae at Madison, Indiana, April 
7, 64. MeKay, Charles S., enl. Angie T1, 62; mus. out June 21, 
65. Morgan, John, enl. eee 11, °62; mus. out June 21, ’65. 
McOollister, Isaiah, enl. August 11, 62; mus. out June 21, 65. 
McKay, Thomas, enl. August 15, 62; detached at mus. out of regi- 
ment. Peck, Amos, enl. August 11, °625; died at Cerro Gordo, 
January 26, 65. Rhodes, Alexander, enl. August 11, 62; mus. out 
June 21, 65. Stickel, Valentine B., enl. August 11, 62; mus. out 
June 21, ’65. Sheppard, James, en]. Angust 11, 62; mus. out June 
21, °65. Williams, James H., enl. OC adh 11, 62; mus. out June 21, 
65. Ward, William C., eal: Aupust’ 14, 62; died July 11, °64 ; 
wounds. ‘Wallies: Joseph, enl. August 11, 62 ; mus. out June 
21, °65. 

Unassigned recruits—Kidney, Sam’l, enl. December 11, ’63 ; tr. to 
65th Ill. Randall, Geo. W., enl. December 9, °63 ; tr. to 65th II. 


ONE tUNDRED AND IFFIFTEENTHO ILLINOIS INFANTRY. 


Jo. F—Ilelms, Jacob A., enl. August 9, °62 ; discharged January 
8, °65 3; wounds. 


ONI] HUNDRED AND SEXTEENTIL ILLINOIS INFANTRY. 


Corporals Co. A—Rodgers, William M., enl. August 9, ’62; died 
Marietta, Ga., September 20, 64; wounds. Havely, LaFayette R., 
enl. July 21, ’62; tr. to invalid corps January 15, ’64. 

Privates—Bonser, Cary T., enl. August 21, 62; died June 17, ’63; 
wounds. Caulk, Albert, enl. August 9, ’62; died “hegee 9, 64; And- 
ersonville prison. Faleoner, Enoch MelL., enl. August 6, 62; died 
Milliken’s Bend, La., April 18, 68. Fields, John, enl. August 9, 62: 
mus. out June 7, 65. Jones, George A., enl. August 21, ’62; died 
Yazoo Bottom, Migs. , Deeember 31, 69. 

Rtecruits—Bailey, James A., al January 26, 64; died Tarktag: 
ville, Ala., February 27, ’64. Belzer, James M., enl. January 26, 

14 
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64; tr. to Co. HW, 55th Ill. Bouser, Thomas, January 26, °62 5 tr. 
to Co. H, 55th ill Blythe, Joseph H., enl. January 28, 62; 
tr. toCo. H, 55th Ill. Clay, William, enl. January 26, °62; tr. to Co. 
H, 55th Wl. =Davis, Alexander K., enl. January 4, 62; tr. to Co. H, 
55th, Ill. Gromley, Aquilla, enl. January 26, ’62; tr. to Co. FL, 55th 
Ill. Gromley, Jiles W., enl. January 28, ’62; tr. to Co. H, 55th IIL. 
Lesley, John, enl. January 26, ’62 ; died at Rome, Ga., September 20, 
64. Lux, Peter, enl. January 26, 62; tr. to Co. H, 55th Ill. McKee, 
James W., enl. January 4, ’645 tr. to Co. H, 55th Ill. Minick, Josiah, 
enl. January 28, ’64; tr. to Co. H, 55th I. Miller, Joseph, enl. January 
26, °64; tr. to Co. H, 55th Ill. Peck, James, enl. January 26, °64 ; 
tr. to Co. H, 55th Il. Peck, Jerome, enl. January 26, 645 tr. to Co. 
H, 55th Ill.  Steweard, Josiah D., enl. January 26, 64; killed at 
Jonesboro, Ga., August 31, ’64. Steweard, John W., enl. January 
26, 64; died at Marietta, Ga., July 18, 64. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETILT ILLINOIS INFANTRY. 


Officer Co. G—2d lieut. William H. Smith, commissioned Feb- 
rnary 14, °65; resigned June 20, 765. 


SECOND ILLINOIS CAVALRY. 


Officers Co. I’— Bowman, Reuben, ranked as capt. August 24, 61 ; 
resigned June 17, 62. Musser, Melville H., ranked Istlieut. August 24, 
61; promoted to capt. June 17, °62; tr. to Co. A. Shannon, Neil T., 
ranked as 2d lieut. August 24, 615; promoted 1st lient. June 17, °62 ; 
killed in battle August 30, °62. Stickel, Isaiah, ranked as 2d lieut. June 
17, °62; promoted Ist heut. August 30, ’62; tr. to Co. A as consoli- 
dated; mus. out April 4, 66. Leib, Levi I., ranked as 2d lieut. 
August 30, 62; died of wounds. Cox, Joseph E., ranked as 2d 
lieut. September 26, °62; resigned February 28, °63. Wildman, 
Stephen C., ranked as 2d lieut. February 28, 63; honorably dis- 
charged June 14, 64. Kirby, John,.enl. July 30, 615; re-enl. as 
veteran January 5, 64; ranked as serg. June 14, *64, and tr. to Oo. A 
as consolidated ; mus. out November 22, 65. Clark, Warren C., 
hospital steward, enl. July 30, 61; promoted serg.-maj. Inlow, 
Harrison, enl. July 30, 61; furloughed July 8, ’62. Skillings, 
Charles H., enl. July 30, °61; died Bird’s Point, Missouri, December 
26, °61. 

Corporals—Weedman, Thomas 8., enl. July 30, 61; discharged 
August 11, as quarter master-serg. Madden, Silas W., enl. July 30, 61 ; 
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re-enl. as veteran January 5, “64; tr. to Co, A; mus. out November 
22, °65. Monroe, James, enl. July 30, 61; killed at Holly Springs 
December 20, 62. Storey, Andrew T., enl. July 30, 615 killed at 
Holly Springs December 20, 62. Carney, Robert, enl. July 30, 61; 
re-enl. as veteran January 5, 64; tr. to Co. A; mus. out July 21, 65. 
Tinder, Americus B., bugler, enl. July 30,61 ; discharged August 14, 
63; wounds. Moore, Samuel, enl. July 30, 615 discharged May 8, 
62; disability. Wildman, Stephen C., enl. July 30, ’61; promoted 
2d lieut. Stedman, Byron W., wagoner; enl. July 30, 61 ; Te enl. as 
veteran January 5, “64; tr. to Sy A; mus. out November 2 22, °65. 
Priv aie Marea James W., om July 30, °61'; re-enl. as vet- 
eran ; tr. to Co. A; mus. out Navenvbars 29, *65, as Ist Aor Bradley, 
Caleb, en al 30, 61; reenl. as veteran January 5, "64 : mus. out 
November Yet as serg.. Bowman, John, enl. July 30, 615 dis- 
charged aa 62. Barnes, John _M., enl. July 30, °61; discharged 
April 24, °62. ste Robert L., enl. July 30, 62; discharged April 
24, °62. Bushee, John R., enl. July 30, 61; re-enl. as veteran. 
Batty, Edmond, enl. July 30, 61; discharged June 14, ’635; disability. 
Dennis, Francis, enl. July 30, °61; re-enl. as veteran. Diller, John 
R., enl. July 30, °61; discharged April 24, °63. Doran, Peter, enl. 
July 30, 61; discharged August 11, °64; term expired. “Elerton, 
Chester, enl. July 30, 61; killed at Bolivar, Tennessee, August 30, 
62. Emerson, Albert, enl. July 30, *61; enl. as veteran January 5, 
643 tr. to Co. Av as consolidated; mus. out November 22, 65.  Gil- 
bert, Truman, enl. July 30, ’61; tr. to Co. E. Hollingsworth, James 
H., enl. July 80, °61; discharged December, °61; disability. Hide, 
William, enl. July 30, 61; re-enl. as veteran January 5, ’64; tr. to 
Co. A; sick at mus.:out of regiment. TIuston, Henry, enl. July 30, 
61; re-enl. as veteran January 5, ’64; tr. to Co. A; mus. out Novem- 
ber 22, 65. Huddleston, Samuel W., enl. July 30, °61; discharged 
March 26, 63; disability. Mubbart, Harrison, enl. July 30, 61; re- 
enl. as Yoberah January 5, 64; corp. discharged for promotion in 4th 
U. 8. col. eav., April 18, 64... Jones, Albert, enl. July 30, 61; killed 
at. Holly ee Missouri, December 20, 62. Knight, maa enl. 
July 30, °61; re-enl. as Sania ~ Lutz, Joseph, enl. July 30, ’61;5 re- 
enl. as veteran January 5, 64; tr. to Co. A. Leigh, George A., ont 
July 30, 61 ; re-enl. as re ate Tasman 5, 64; mus. out June o4, 64, 
as serg. Litieahs John Z., enl. July 30, 761 ; dinchavesa May 26, 62; 
List, William R., enl. July 30, 61; discliangea August 11, 64; term 
expired. Morris, Jeffrey, enl. July 30, °61; discharged Deceinber, 61 ; 
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disability. Miller, George, enl. July 30, °61; re-enl. as veteran Janu- 
ary 5, °64; tr. to Co. A; mus. out November 22, °65, as serg. 
MeFadden, John M., enl. July 80, 61; discharged Angust 11, °64 ; 
term expired. Miles, Edward B., enl. July 30, °61; discharged 
August 11, 64. Marton, Frank M., enl., July 30, °61; re-enl. as vet- 
eran January 5,64. Moore, George W., en]. July 30, °615 re-enl. as 
veteran January 5, *64; tr. to Co. A as consolidated. McComb, 
Syrus C., enl. July 30, *61; discharged December 10, ’62 ; disability. 
Maranville, Francis M., enl. July 30, °61; discharged Angust 11, 64 ; 
term expired. Millisson, Omer H., enl. July 30, °61; discharged 
August 11, 64, as serg. Pattison, Lysander W., enl. July 30; 61; 
promoted bat. adj. Payne, George W., enl. July 30, °61 3; re-enl. as 
veteran ; tr. to Co. A. Pemberton, Richard If., enl. ulye30, 61 ; 
mus. in August 12. Pifer, Theodore, enl. July.30, °61 ; re-enl. as vet- 
eran; tr. to Co. A; mus. out November 22, °65, as serg. Ryder, 
Watkins L., enl. July 30, 61; discharged August 11, 64, as Ist serg. 
Settle, Abraham, enl. July 30, °61; re-en]. as veteran January 5, 64 ; 
tr. to Co. A. Sullivan, Benjamin F., enl. July 30, 60; re-enl. as vet- 
eran January 5, °64; tr. to Co.; mus. out November 22, "65. Sparks, 
Samuel J., enl. July 30, °61; discharged July 20, °62; disability. 
Shumaker, Jeremiah, enl. July 30, 61; discharged August 14, ’63 ; 
wounds. Shafer, Peter, enl. July 30, °61 5 discharged August 11, ’64 ; 
term expired. Tuthill, John W., enl. July 30, ’61 5 re-enl. as veteran 
January 5, 64; mus. out June 24, 65, as Ist serg. Weaver, George 
R., enl. July 30, °61; re-enl. as veteran ; tr. to Co. A as consolidated ; 
mus. out November 22, °65. Watson, Martin W., enl. July 30, ’61; 
killed at Bolivar, Tennessee, August 30, 62. Workman, Isaac I.., 
enl. July 30, 61; re-enl. as veteran January 5, ’645; tr. to Co. A. 
Wimmer, William, enl. July 30, 61; re-enl. as veteran January 5, 
64; tr. to Co. A; mas. out November 22, °65. Webb. Richard, enl. 
July 30, °61; discharged July 24, °62. 

Veterans—Alban, John T., enl. January 5, °65 5 tr. to Co. .A\ 3 mus. 
out November 22, °65, as serg. Donahoe, Hugh, enl. January 5, °64 ; 
mus. ont June 11, 65. Goodspeed, William, enl. January 5, 64; 
mus. out June 12, 65. Jelly, Cornelius, en]. January 5, °64 5 mms. 
out Mareh 20, °65. Riley, Patrick, enl. January 5, ’64 5; tr. to Co. A. 
Stickel, Fleteher A., enl. January 5, “64; mus. in February 5. 

Reernits—Anderson, John, enl. February 12, “645 tr. to Oo. A; 
mus. out November 22, °65, as serg. Arrowsmith, John W., enl. 
February 29, 64; tr. to Co. Ay mus. out August 24, “65. Betts, 
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Jonathan, enl. August 13, 62; mus. out June 11, G5. Bowdel, 
Jesse W., enl. November 21, °63 ; tr. to Co. A; mus. out November 
29, °65. Burns, William H., enl. November 21, 63; tr. to Co. A; 
mus. November 22, ’65. Bailey, William F., enl. January 15, 64 ; tr. 
to Co. A; mns. out November 22, °65. Coon, William, enl. November 
91, °63; tr. to Co. A; mus. out November 4, °65. Copeland, Marion, enl. 
January 19, 64; tr. toCo. A; mus. ont November 22, °65. Dixon, Will- 
iam, enl. November 21, °63 ; tr. to Co. A; mus. ott November 4, 65. 
Dearduff, David W., enl. January 19, 64; tr. to Co. A; mus. ont No- 
vember 22, 65. Durham, Samuel, enl.» February 29, °645 tr. to Co. 
A. Follensby, David, died at Du Quoin February 5, 763. Hill, 
Thomas, enl. August 13, °62 ; discharged Angust 14, °63 ; wounds. 
- Luftman, Cyrus S., enl. August 13, “62 ; discharged February 27, 63 ; 
disability. Hall, Robison, enl. March 17, 64; died at Baton Rouge, 
La., September 5, 64. TIaney, Robert, enl. February 14, *64 ; tr. to 
Co. A; mus. out November 22, °65, as corp.  Hubbart, Jacob P., 
enl, February 10, ’64; tr. to: Co. Ay mus. out November 22, °65. 
Hall, Erastus, enl. February 8, 64; tr. to Co. A; mus. ont November 
22, 65. Jones, Taylor, enl. January 4, 64; tr. to Co. Aj; mus. out 
November 22, °65. Kious, John, enl. August 14, “62; died La 
Grange, February 4, °63. Kelley, Henry C., enl. January 5, 64 5 tr. 
to Co. A; mus. out November 22, °65. Lacey, Benjamin, enl. Jan- 
uary 5, “645 mus. out June 22, °65; List, John D., enl. February 9, 
*64; died Monticello, February 15, 64. Moore, Joseph, enl. August 
13, °62; discharged November 15, °63 ; disability. Morris, John D., 
enl, August 19, 62; died June 27, °68. MeMillian, William, dis- 
charged November 21, °64. Moore, John, enl. November 21, °63 5 tr. 
to Co. Aj; mus. out November 4, °65. Moffett, Edward H., enl. 
February 5, “645 tr. to Co. A; mus. ont November 22, °65. Mussel- 
man, Jacob G., enl. January 25, “64; tr. to Co. Aj5 mus. out 
November 22, °65. Musselman, Benjamin, enl. January 15, ’64 ; tr. 
to Co. A; mus. out November 22, °65. Monham, William, enl. Jan- 
‘uary 4, °64; tr. to Co. A; mus. out November 22, ’65. Nelson, 
James B.. enl. January 19, *64; tr. to Co. A; mus. out September 25, 
65. Pifer, Cornelius, enl. August 14, 64; died at Memphis Sep- 
tember 30, 63. Perry, David P., enl. November 21, °635; killed near 
Alexandria, La., May 1, °64. Patterson, William P., enl. February 19, 
64 5 tr. to Co. A; mus. November 22, ’65. Robertson, George P., enl. 
Mareh 12, 64; tr. to Co. A; mus. out November 22, °65. Robbins, 
John W., enl. January 15, “64; tr. to Co. A. Stein, William IL., 
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enl. March 23, 64; tr. to Co. Aj; mus. out November 22, 65. 
Six, Daniel C., enl. March 19, 64; tr. to Co. A; mus. out Novem- 
ber 22, °65. Six, Dorson, enl. March 17, °64; died June 4, 64. 
Swisher, Calvin, enl. January 19, ’64; tr. to Co. A. Stickel, 
Charles W., enl. Jannary 15, 645; tr. to Co. A; mus. ont September 
18, °65. Welsh, David ‘©. .. enh. March 2 23, °64; tr. to Co. A 3 mus. 
out November 22, ’65. Williams, Samuel T. enl. March 23, °64; 
died Monticello, January 18, ’65. West, Tiram, enl. Rebisaat ee, 
64; tr. to Co. A; mus. out November 22, ’65. Bolen, John, enl. 
September 8, 64s tr. to Co. A. Carter, Peter, enl. Sept. 8 °64; tr 
to Co. ; mus. out July 22, 6D. Field, John, enl. September 8, *64; 
tr. to Co. A; mus. out November 22, 65. Grant, Charles, enl. Sep- 
tember 15, ’64; tr. to Co. A; mus. out November 22, 765. 

Co. I—Veterans: Coffinan, Aaron, enl: January 5, ’64; mus. out 
June 10, °65. Nowlin, Elijah B., enl. January 5, 64; mus. out June 
10, °65. 

Recruits—Blasdell, James W., en]. August 16, 62; mus. out June 
10, 65. Blasdell, Jacob W., enl. August 16, ’62; discharged January 
1, °64; promoted. Crosby, Lewis, enl. November 17, 65; killed 
eat Louisiana, April 8, 64. Friesner, Henry C., enl. August 
16, °62 ; discharged August 10, 63; disability. Kanffman, I. B., 
enl. August 11, °62; tr. to Co. C. 

FIFTH ILLINOIS CAVALRY. 

Co. B—Privates: Bell, Joseph, enl. August 27, 61; tr. to V. B.C. 
October 1, °68. Davis, Thomas E., enl. August 27, 61; discharged 
May 12, °63; disability. Dowding, John C., enl. August 27, 761; 
died at Helena, Arkansas, Mareh 4, °63. Tlonnman, James, enl. 
August 27, 61; died at Benton Barracks, December 31, °63.  Ryce, 
Daniel, enl. August 27, °61; died at Vicksburg, October 11, 768. 
Riggen, Wilson, enl. August 27, °61; died at St. Louis, February 21, 
63. Riggen, Geo. W., enl. August 27, °615 died at St. Lonis. 
February 21, °63. Shire, Jeremiah, enl. August 27, ’61; died at 
Helena, Arkansas, March 5, °63 ; wounds. 

SEVENTH TLLINOIS CAVALRY. 

Co. I—Privates: Merricks, Alonzo N., enl. December 24, “63 ; 

mus. out November 4, “65. 


IISTORY OF TIEE TENTIL ILLINOIS CAVALRY. 


Was organized at Camp Butler, Illmois, November 25, 1861. 
After November 13, 1862, formed a part of the Army of the Frontier 
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and operated from Springfield, Missouri, to Kane Hill, Arkansas ; 
portion of eavalry participated in battle of Prairie Grove, Arkansas, 
December 7, 1862. Regiment mustered out of service November 22, 
1865, at San Antonio, Texas; ordered to Springtield, Illinois, for 
tinal payment and discharge. 

Co. A—Officers: Samuels, David A., corp., enl. September 21, 61; 
re-enl. as veteran. Halderman, Samuel N., farrier, enl. September 21, 
61; discharged October 24, ’63 ; disability. Wolf, Emerson, wagoner, 
enl. September 21, °61; discharged May 20, 62. 

Privates—Conner, Idward, enl. September 21, ’61 5; died at Spring- 
tield, Mo., July 15, 62. Coneen, Michael, enl. September 21, ’61; 
re-enl. as veteran. Connelly, John, enl. September 21, °61; died 
Rapp’s Landing, Ark., September 29, ’62. Hardman, Patrick, enl. 
September 21, ’61; died at Coldwater, Miss., December 8, 762. 
Kofler, Joseph, enl. September 21, ’61; re-enl. as veteran, January 3, 
64. Lynn, Jolm A., enl. September 21, 61; died at Oldtown Landing, 
Ark., September 9, ’62. Miller, John G., enl. September 21, 761; 
re-enl. as veteran January 3, ’64. Rodgers, Joseph, enl. September 
21,61; mus. out December 30, 64. Sindle, Thomas J., enl. Septem- 
ber 21, ’61; died Little Rock, Ark., September 16, °63. 

Veterans—Coneen, Michael, enl. January 3, 64; tr. to Co. A; 
raus. November 22, 65, as corp. O’Brian, Jolin, enl. January 3, 64 ; 
tr. toCo. A; mus. November 22, 65. Samuel, David A., farrier, enl. 
January 3, *64; tr. to Co. A; absent sick at mus. out. 

Reeruits—Brushwiler, Wanson, enl. January 17, *62; discharged 
April 18, °63; disability. Green, Gilbert, enlisted January 2, 645 tr. 
to Co. A; mus. out November 22, °65. Wilkins, Lewelin, enl. December 
31, °63; tr. to Co. A; mus. out November 22, ’65. 

Xo. L—Officers—Swartz, Jacob, corp.; enl. September 21, 61; 
re-enl.’as veteran January 3, 64; mus. out November 22, ’65, as corp. 
Irwin, John, farrier, enl. September 21, °61; discharged June 17, 762; 
disability. 

Privates-—-Cole, William H., en). September 21, 61; died at Camp 
Bloomington, Mo., February 18, °62.. Graham, Thomas, enl. September 
21, *61; re-enl. as veteran January 3, 64; mus. out November 22, °65, 
as corp. Madden, James N., enl. September 21, ’61; mus. out De 
cember 30, 64. Madden, Francis M., enl. September 21, °61; mus. 
out December 30, 64, as bugler. 

Reeruits—Barber, Charles W., enl. August 18, °62 ; discharged 
March 30, 63; disability. 
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SIXTEENTH ILLINOIS CAVALRY. 

Private Co. L—Ivey, Peter, enl. August 6, ’63.: was prisoner ; 

absent at mus. ont. | 
FIRST REGIMENT LIGHT ARTILLERY. 

Battery K (Colvin’s Battery) — Babcock, Elias, enl, August 11, 62 ; 
mus. out June 19, °65. Barker, William, en]. August 15, 62; mus. 
out June 19, °65. Babb, George M., enl. Angust 13, 61; mus. out 
June 19, 65. Collins, Jacob, enl. August 11, °61 ; mus. out June 19, 
65. Etherton, Henry H., enl. August 11, ’61 ; mus. out June 19, °65, 
as Ist serg. Evertt, Wilson Y., enl. August 11, 61; mus. out May 
25, °65. Ellis, John R., enl. August 14, °61; died near Knoxville, 
Tenn., January 28, 64. Havs, Elijah, enl. August 11, ’61 5 mus. out 
June 19, 65, as corp. Miller, Jacob, enl. Angust 18, °61; mus. out 
June 19, °65, as corp. Nassalrod, Jesse, enl. August 13, °61; mus. 
out June 19, °65, as corp. Mitchell, Nelson, en]. August 13, 61; 
nus. out Jnne 19, °65. Pifer, Henry, enl. August 11, 61; mus. out 
June 19, 65. Rowlen, Leonard, enl. August 13, °61; mus. out June 
19, *65, as artificer. Rowlen, Henry, enl. August 13, ’61; mus. out 
June 19, “65. Shonkwiler, Jacob W., enl. August 13, 61; mus. out 
June 19, °65, as corp. Smith, Alexander, enl. August 13, ’61; dis- 
charged October 26, 64. Sherman, Jolin, enl. Angust 11, ’61; died 
at Monticello November 9, 64. Sherman, Edmund, en]. August 11, 
61; mus. out May 25, 65. 


CHAPTER X. 


/ ‘ THE “SNOW-BIRDS” AND THEIR RELATIVES.* 


R. Groxer TTavworrtn was the first man to settle within the limits 
ore of what is now Piatt county. Ie eame to Illinois from Tenne- 
see with a colony of Quakers. Some went to Tazwell county, and 
some to Vermilion county, while Mr. Hayworth eame to this county in 
the spring of 1822. He built a small log cabm on what is now W. E. 
sLadge’s place in Monticello. Soon after he, with the assistance of 
some Indians, built near the other a larger cabin, which is still stand- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. Hayworth had four children, two girls and two 


*In this chapter we include the sketches of those persons who came to the 
county previous to the deep snow. 
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boys. Mr. Hayworth lived in his new home about three years when 
he went to Danville to school his children. In 1829 he owned a hewed 
log house, the largest residence in Danville. 

Mr. James Martin, formerly from Kentueky, came from Ohio to 
Illinois in 1822. In the fall of 1822 he settled in what is now Piatt 
county. He built a little log cabin near where Mr. Nath. Rhoades’ 
barn now stands. During Mr. Martin’s first season at his new home 
his wite died, and he sold out lis claim to a gentleman by the name of 
Daggot. Mr. Martin then went back to Indiana and persuaded his 
niece, Mrs. Furnace, and nephew, John Martin, to move to Illinois. 
They all came west, and camped from fall to spring near where Mr. 
Jim Blacker now lives. In the spring a cabin was built near the 
camping place. These people were living in their eamp when Mr. ° 
Abraham Jlenline, sr., made his first visit to this section of the coun- 
try, Mrs. Furnace had two children, Nancy and Sam. Nancy is still 
living. ler first husband’s name was Jacob Cline. Mr. Ingram, who 
is now dead, became her last husband. Mrs. Furnace and Mr. John 
Martin both died in the old cabin where they moved in the spring 
after their season of camping out. Their remains lie in the Wright 
burying ground. Mr. James Martin went to Indiana abont 1831 and 
died there. ui . 

Mr. Daccorr bought Mr. Martin’s claim on what is now a portion 
of Mr. Rhoades’ land. Mr. and Mrs. Daggott had five children, two 
girls and three boys. After living here about two years they left their 
claim and went to Big Grove-— Urbana —in Champaign county. It is 
related by the old settlers of the county that Mr. Daggott spent one 
winter in capturing and penning up wolves, with the hope that the 
legislature would pass a law paying a bounty tor wolf skins. Mr. D. 
had several wolf traps in different parts of the county. Quite a num- 
ber of years afterward the remains of some of the traps could be seen. 
The bones of deer and hogs were scattered in their vicinity. At one 
time Mr. Daggott had as many as ten or twelve wolves in a rail pen 
im lis dooryard. Mr. Daggott had a tanyard near the bridge, not far 
from Mr. Nath. Rhoades’ house. 

Mrs. Harpine Incram nee Nancy Furnace, who came to the county 
in 1822, thus having lived longer in Piatt county than any one else, 
was born in Kentucky in 1818. Her folks came to the county in Oeto- 
ber, 1822, and stayed at what was afterward known as the Terry place. 
The next fall they moved to where Jim Blacker now lives and camped 
there. The family included her mother, brother, uncle and herself. 
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In the spring of 1824 a house was put up and Mr. Henline’s people 
eame the same year. Mrs. Ingram, when a child, was a warm friend 
of the Indian children and used frequently to play with them. She 
first married Mr. Jacob Cline. Ue died leaving three children, only 
one of whom is living. Jane married John Wilson. One child, Nancy 
J., is still hving. Jacob Chne married E. Caroline Story, has four 
children—Jennie, Steven, Gertrude and Aliner M.—and lives with his 
mother. Mr. Harding Ingram became Mrs. Cline’s~ second: husband. 
Two of their children are now living. Of these, Susan first married 
Samnel Shoe, by whom she had one child, Charles. She next married 
William Baker. Maggie, the wife of Almer Heath, has one child, 
_Ora May, and lives in Sangamon township. Mrs. Ingram’s youngest 
son was killed by being thrown from a horse in 1865. In about two 
months afterward Mr. Ingram was killed almost instantly by being 
thrown from a loaded wagon on his way home from Champaign. 

Mr. Narnan Hentrne.—The next season after the siege of Boones- 
borough, a family moved on pack-horses from North Carolina to 
Kentueky. Abraham Henline, a lad eighteen years old, was a mem- 
ber of this family, which remained in Kentneky fora time. My. A. 
Henline married Elsie Mosslander, who formerly was from New 
Jersey. After the birth of one child these people moved to Ohio, and 
while living there nine more children were born. Of this family of 
ten children, the next to the youngest was named Nathan, and it is he 
who is the subject of this sketch. Nathan was born November 22, 1815. 

In 1822 Mr. Abraham Wenline with his wife and four of his sons — 
Abraham, Jacob, James and Nathan—moved to Illinois... They 
stopped for a time on Fancy ereek, within nine miles of Springfield. 
Mr. Henline did not feel quite satistied to remain there permanently 
without first looking over the country somewhat. In the midst of his 
indecision he met with Mr. Martin, a man whom he used to know in 
Ohio. Mr. Martin had come west previously and had decided to 
locate within the present lintits of Piatt county. Le had gone to 
Springfield to have a pair of shoes made, and while in that vicinity 
had heard of Mr. Wenline, and upon meeting him, spoke so highly of 
the country where he expected to live that Mr. Henline was induced 
to accompany him home. 

Mr. Henline, taking his son Abraham along, started to look up 
a place for permanent location. 

He was satisfied with the country in Mr. Martin’s vicinity and went 
back home to prepare for moving. 
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During the short time that Mr. Henline had lived on Faney Creek, 
death had come into his family, and the wife and mother had been 
taken away. Accordingly, then, Mr. Wenline, with only his four sons 
started to their new home in the spring of 1824. The first house they 
saw on their way was at Mechanicsburg; the next was owned by 
Mr. Stevens, on Stevens creek. The trading-house on the Sangamon, 
about two miles below the mouth of Friends creek, was the next 
house they reached. My. Hayworth’s, within the present limits of 
Monticello, was the fourth house they had seen since leaving Fancy 
Creek. 

Myr. Henline took a claim of 160 acres and built a cabin near 
Coon’s Spring, north of Monticello, and with his sons kept batcheloy’s 
hall a number of years. This new home was taken possession of in 
April of 1824, and immediately was begun the work of clearing a 
place for corn. After fifteen or twenty acres were cleared, and after 
the crop was laid by, a misfortune caine to these new settlers. All 
but one of the five horses they brought with them died from the 
effects of fly and mosquito bites. Everything that could be thought 
of was resorted to during the season to destroy or keep off these 
dreaded insects. Fires were built near the horses with the hopes 
that the smoke would keep them away, and the horses were sometimes 
seen to rol] in the very midst of the coals of fire. After the loss of 
the horses, oxen were used instead. ; 

At this time there were plenty of wild hogs all through the woods. 
One day Nathan and his brother James found two wild sows with 
their pigs in a bed of leaves and straw. James slipped wp and caught 
one of the sows by the hind legs, whieh action caused a great. scat- 
terment among the pigs, but James held fast to his prize, while 
Nathan and the dogs secured the other hog. These hogs with their 
pigs, were kept penned up for awhile and then let ont, when their 
natural instinets led them to seek their home in the forest again. The 
little pigs had become tame and were readily kept at home. 

It will be seen by the dates mentioned that Nathan Ilenline was 
about nine years old when he came to the county. <At this time 
he was a hale, hearty, funtoving boy. Ile early learned the use of a 
gun and has. been a hunter ever since. The Kickapoo and Pottawa- 
tomie Indians in this vicinity outnumbered the white people, so it was 
to them that Nathan looked for company. Tle soon made many last- 
ing friends among the Indian boys, and for several years was almost 
constantly with his swarthy playmates. We learned to be almost as 
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swift on foot as the Indians, and their arts of fishing and trapping were 
made known to him. 

An Indian squaw made him a present of a buckskin hunting 
shirt. This was of great service to him and was in use for many 
vears. 

It would have been very romantic had this palefaced youth fallen 
in love with some beautiful Indian maiden — but he didn’t. - He did 
something vastly more sensible. He met, loved and married Sarah 
Souders, who lived in the northeast part of what is now Piatt county. 

Sarah, the daughter of Peter and Mary Sonders, was born in Vir- 
ginia, in August, 1818. Her parents moved from Lee county, Virginia, 
to Edgar county, Illinois, in 1830. In 1832:they moved to what is 
known as the Argo settlement, in Piatt county. Mr. and Mrs. Son- 
ders lie buried near this home, where they both had selected their 
burying-place. Of the family of eleven children, only two are now 
living — Mrs. Henline and one brother in Missouri. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sounders somewhat reluctantly gave their consent to 
the marriage of their daughter to Mr. Nathan Henline. [lis worldly 
possessions were quite meager, and, too, the extreme youth of both 
parties was an objection. 

Tlowever, all arrangements that could be made in those times 
were resorted to for the approaching marriage. Maple sugar was pre- 
pared and sold in Pekin for breadstuff and for Sarah’s wedding dress. 
The dress was made of white goods that cost 75 cents per yard, and its 
style was very simple. .\ draw-string drew it together at the neck and 
another string answered for a belt. Mr. Sonders tanned leather and 
made Saralh’s wedding shoes. 

Mr. Henline bought his wedding clothes in Pekin. THis wedding 
shoes were the third pair he had ever had, and his wedding shirt was 
done up by a little boy. The 12th of November, 1833, was chosen for 
the wedding day, and when the eventful time arrived, Mr. Abe Hen- 
line started to Big Grove — now Urbana —for Squire Byers to perform 
the marriage ceremony. When he arrived at Big Grove, the squire 
was not there and Mr. Henline had to hunt him up. This additional 
ride delayed him so that the folks at Mr. Sounders’ had given up their 
coming that night. Near eleven o’élock, when preparations for retir- 
ing were abont to be made, Mr. Henline arrived with the squire. 
Hurried preparations were made, and tle couple were abont to step 
torward to be united, when some one remembered that the license was 
votten in Champaign county. As Mr. Souders resided in what was 
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then Macon county, the marriage would be illegal if performed in his 
house. Again the marriage was delayed until the wedding party, 
bearing burning sticks of wood for torches, marehed over beyond the 
county line into Champaign county. There, in the woods, near mid- 
night of the 12th of November, 1833, the young eouple were made 
one. The company returned to Mr. Souders’ for the night. In the 
inidst of the remaining night Sarah was awakened by her mother rush- 
ing into the room and saying: ‘‘Sally, get up and prepare to meet 
your God, the stars are all falling!” The folks all rushed to the doors 
and windows and beheld that great meteoric shower of 1833. There 
was a good deal of superstition in the world even at that late day, and 
it is not strange that many, upon beholding that unnsual scene, felt 
that some great judgment was laid upon them. 

After staying with Mrs. Henline’s folks awhile, Mr. Henline, with 
the Jabor of making 100 rails, bonglit a claim and eabin near the Cham- 
paign county line. ; 

Mr. Henline, in speaking of his early married days, says: ‘TI tell 
you, we were poor— we were worse than poor.” ‘* We hadn’t a plate, 
and were obliged to make pieces of bark serve the place of plates.” 
‘* We had just one fork, which we have yet.” This fork was presented 
to Mr. Henline by the Indians, and is known to be fifty-three years old. 
Mr. Henline also has a kettle, which has been in his family eighty-four 
years. | 

Shortly after their house was built, Mr. Henline borrowed a team 
and with but five dollars, which he had earned by splitting rails, he and 
his wife started for a store called Homer, on the Salt Fork of the Vermil- 
ion river, to buy things to begin housekeeping with. Ly the time a 
skillet, oven, set of blue-edged plates, and knives and forks were 
selected the money was all gone. The merchant, Michael Coftin, who 
was acquainted with Mr. Ienline, urged him to take five dollars’ worth 
more of goods, and said that he would willingly wait until fall, when Mr. 
Henline could send in otter skins to settle the debt. Somewhat 
reluctantly Mr. Henline consented to go in debt, and so they started 
home with just ten dollars’ worth of goods to go to honsekeeping with. 

For a bedstead in the new house Mr. Henline made what was known 
as a prairie bedstéad. This was made by inserting the end of a pole 
into the logs of the eabin, about four feet from the corner and two feet 
from the floor. Atthe end of this eight or nine-foot pole, another about 
four feet in length was joined, and it projected at right-angles toward the 
side of the house and was inserted in the logs. Upon these poles boards 
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were laid and the bedstead was completed. Mrs. Souders had fortu- 
nately presented the newly married couple with good bedding and a good 
feather bed, so with the new bedstead they were quite comfortable. 
Whien company came, a pole sled was brought into the honse and a bed 
was made upon it. 

The other articles of furniture in the house were similar in copstrue- 
tion to that of the bedstead. 

Although Mr. Henline saw many discouraging times, he gradually 
began to see better days. During the summers he farmed, and for three 
winters he worked a saw-mill at Centerville. 

During his married life Mr: Henline has rhoved several times, but 
always within the limits of Piatt county. - After going to housekeeping 
his first move was to Mr. John Madden’s place. IIe next moved to 
Mr. Martin’s place, and then back to where he first lived. Finally he 
moved to the place about one and one-half miles southwest of Monti- 
cello, where he now lives. 

Mr. Henline has spent two summers of his life in Chicago. He 
was a teamster there, and his principal business was to carry emigrants 
from the lake landing out into northern Illinois. When not oecupied 
in transporting emigrants, lie did various kinds of teaming. He 
helped to haul brick for the first brick church that was built in 
Chicago. At this time Mr.’ Henline remembers but one brick build- 
ing in Chicago, and that was owned by Guerdon 8. Hubbard, who is 
still living there. At this time there were but four houses on tlie west 
side of the Chicago river. At the time of his working there, Chicago, 
in his estimation, was not ‘‘halfas big” as Monticello. He was at 
Chicago when the last payment was made to the Pottawatomie Indians, 
when they started for Kansas. 

Mr. Ilenline was well acquainted with many of the Kickapoo and 
Pottawatomie chiefs. He knew Shabbona, the peace chief of the 
Pottawatomies, and Shawnessah, a war chief of the Pottawatomies. 
Ife witnessed on the Illinois river, near Dresden, the inauguration as 
chief of a son of old Wawpawnsah. A great number of white people 
were present. The ceremonies began-by getting in readiness a great 
fire some twenty steps in length. On this fire almost every delicacy 
that an Indian could prepare was cooked. The Indians danced around 
this fire, the one in front walking backward and rattling a gourd that 
was partially filled with fish-teeth. He was followed by an Indian 
with a drum, and this one was followed by the rest of the dancers. 
After dancing for some time a new blanket was spread down, and -the 
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man to be inaugurated as chief was conducted to the blanket. The 
retiring chief made a speech, and then other Indians addressed the 
people. Finally the young chief, who was dressed as fantastically as 
. their customs would permit, arose and made a grand speech. Then 
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INDIAN IMPLEMENTS, 


after some inore dancing the feast was ready. About three hundred 
Indians were present. Mr. Henline says that he and the gentleman with 
him were placed to eat out of the same ladle with three Indians. Mr. 
Henline, in speaking of ,his relishing the dinner, says, ‘I tell you I 
was hungry — hungry as a houseful of school-children.” Mr. Hen- 
line lived in communication with the Indians long enough to learn their 
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language. In speaking of some Indian stories, Mr. Henline related 
the following. One of the party of white men who had stolen five 
ponies from the Indians, stopped at Mr. Henline’s house, and said he 
had bought the ponies for ten bottles of whisky. Mr. Nathan Hen- - 
line recognized the ponies as belonging to soine of his Indian friends, and 
after the man had started for Salt Oreek, he, disbelieving the story of 
the purchase, went and informed the Indians of the route jer the thieves. 
One of the Indians insisted upon Mr. Henline’s joining in the pursuit. 
IIe went, and one of the theives was overtaken in Randolph Grove, in 
McLain county. The Indian frightened the man nearly to death by 
first threatening to shoot him, and then by flourishing his tomahawk. 
By Mr. Henline’s persuasion the man’s life was spared and the Indians 
secured all they had lost. This horse-thief, who was'so frightened, after- 
ward came baek and stole some horses of Mr. James Piatt. Later, at 
Decatur, he received punishment in shape of forty-tive to fifty lashes for 
stealing horses. Mr. Henline used often to seare out deer for the 
Indians to shoot. There was one bald-headed Indian named Que-a- 
the-hun, whom Mr. Henline considered the best marksman he had 
ever seen. In speaking of this Indian he says, ‘‘One might as well 
lie down and die as to start to run in hopes of dodging the fire from 
his gun.” Dnring the Black Hawk war some of the settlers in this 
section of the country moved in order not to be so mucli on the frontier. 
Mr. Henline’s folks remained here, and there were no molestations by 
Indians in this vicinity. 
As has been stated, Mr. H. was a great trapper and hunter. He 
has caught many an otter by trapping. As is quite generally known, 
the otters have quite an original pastime, which consists in sliding 
down the banks of streams into the water. The otters evidently enjoy 
this very much, for they have been seen to repeat the operation many 
times in quick snecession. Mr. I. used to place the traps at the base 
of these ‘‘ otter slides,” and the unsuspecting sporting otter, instead of 
making his usual dive into the water, would suddenly find himself en- 
trapped. Mr. N. Henline tells of being frightened nearly to death 
onee by a wild cat. He, followed by one of his hounds, started up 
the river to look after his otter traps. After going a distance the hound 
began barking, and Mr. H. went. to the river bank to see the canse 
of his excitement. There on a log, which was lying partly in the water, 
was a very large wild eat. Mr. I. was not at all afraid of a wild eat, 
so approached and began to throw clubs at the animal. He sueceeded 
only in arousing the animal’s ire, so that when he stooped for another 
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club, a short distance from the cat, it made a spring and lit upon his 
back. Mr. IT. remembers of climbing the river bank ‘tin a hurry.” 
The hound came to the resene and dragged the cat to the ground. It 
started again for the log, and while there was finally- killed by Myr. 
TI. Mr. I.’s aim was not as good as usual, owing to his unexpected 
excitement. i" 

Mr. and Mrs. Henline have had seven children—James, Mary Jane, 
Peter, Hlizabeth, Ann Emily, John and Sarah Harriett. These chil- 
dren lave all married. Two moved to Kansas, one to Missouri and 
one to Oregon. Peter and Elizabeth are still in this county. 

Mr. William Piatt remembers an .act of generosity exhibited by 
Nathan Tenline’s father that might well be inserted here. Mr. 
Abraham Jlenline took dinner with Ma. James A. Piatt. the day the 
latter moved into the Hayworth cabin. The children .ot.the family 
while at dinner fretted for milk, and Mr. Piatt inquired if Mb. ITen- 
line had any cows to sell. The latter replied that he had not, as 
only one of his cows was giving milk. After the meal was over, and 
when Mr. IIenline started to leave, Mr. Piatt invited him to come 
again. Mr. Henline replied, ‘“‘*Yes, I will be back to-morrow, and 
will bring yon a cow.” ‘* Why,” exclaimed Mr, Piatt, ‘‘ 1 thought 
vou had none to sell.” ** Neither have I,” said Mr. Henline ; bnt the 
boys and I can do without milk better than sick children can.” He 
brought down the cow the next day and left her with Mr. Piatt for 
two years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Henline still live in sight of Monticello, and 
with the exception of Mrs. Naney Ingram are the earliest settlers who 
are yet living within the limits of Piatt county. Mr. Henline at the 
present day is a hale and hearty man. His gray hair betokens an age 
which his activity scarcely warrants. His early friends as well as 
his friends of: later vears characterize him as a man of generosity and 
of general goodwill toward his fellow beings. 

Mr. Apramam Tiexrixr Jr. in 1834 married Miss Lucy Reynolds, 
a step-daughter of Mr. Souders. They went to housekeeping near 
Coon’s spring, and lived there for a short time. They moved from 
this place to the upper part of the county, where they lived for fifteen 
or twenty years. From here they moved down near Monticello, to 
the place where Mr. Jim Wenline now lives. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Tlenline died at this place. They left six children, of whom four are 
now living: Mary Ann married Henry Gressel, and is now living in 
the southwestern part of the state. Sarah Aim married John Conan, 
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and now lives near Mansfield. Elijah married Mary Spencer, and 
their present home is east of Monticello. Two of the sons were lost 
in the army, one near Shreveport and the other at Little Rock. 

Mr. James Hrntine, the next to the eldest of the fonr boys who 
came with Mr. Abraham Henline to this county in 1824, married 
Jane Lockwood. They lived for a time near whatis now White Heath, 
and then moved to Iowa. 

Mr. Jacos Henxtrnr was the only one of the four Henline brothers 
who lived throngh life in ‘‘single blessedness.” He was a very strong, 
hard-working man. Ife was considered by some the strongest man in 
the county. It was a custom in those days for neighbors to eome 
together from their ofttimes distant homes to assist in ‘‘ cabin raisings.” 
People were known to travel for twenty miles for this purpose. Mr. 
Jacob IHenline, on account of his superior strength, was always 
especially welcome at ‘‘ cabin raisings.” One of the early settlers of 
the county remembers of having seen Jacob Henline carry a log at a 
cabin raising that would have been a good load for three ordinary 
men. It is the verdict of some of the early settlers now living, that 
Mr. Henline wore himself out by so repeatedly exerting his strength 
while helping to build cabins. In 1854 he went down into Coles 
county, this state, where his death occurred. 


‘THE PIATTS AND THEIR RELATIVES. 

Mr. James A. Prarr, for whom this county was nained, was born 
April 21, 1789, probably in Pennsylvania. Tis father, Abraham 
Piatt, moved from New Jersey to Penn's Valley, Pennsylvania, and set- 
tled on land obtained for surveying for somecompany. James Piatt was 
but a small boy when his father died. The family soon moved to 
Ohio, reaching Cineinnati when there were but two log cabins in it. 
They soon settled near Oxford, Ohio. James A., when still quite young, 
went back to Pennsylvania to settle up his father’s estate. Only 
about six months of his life was spent in dchool, but he succeeded in 
giving himself a very fair education. He was a good scribe, and 
while in Pennsylvania settling up his father’s estate, he taught one 
term of school. Being thrown on his own resources quite early in 
life, the discipline only served to make him the better prepared for his 
later hfe as a pioneer. After returning from Pennsylvania he, on 
December 21, 1815, was united in marriage to Jemima Ford, who was 
then in Cincinnati, and who was born in Maryland, January 10, 1792. 
Jemima, with her sister, Delia Ford, came over the mountains and to 
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Cincinnati during the last of the war of 1812. Jemima stayed for a 
time with Mr. McHenry, of Cincinnati, and while there became 
acquainted with Mr. Piatt, who had been a contractor in the war of 
1812 for his unele, Mr. John H. Piatt. Delia Ford had her choice, to 
be adopted by a lady in Philadelphia or to come west with her sister. 
She loved her sister too much to leave her, and so, for a number of 
years, made her home with her. She married Mr. Tompkins, of 
Cincinnati, and after his death she came, in 1866, to Piatt county, 
where she now makes her home with William H. Piatt, the eldest son 
of her beloved sister. Mr. James Piatt, after his marriage, settled at 
Brookville, Ind., where he merehandised for a time. He then built a 
mill at the mouth of Little Cedar, on the White Water. He next 
moved to Elizabethtown, and while living there took live hogs to the 
island of Cuba. While living in Lawrenceburg he kept hotel a time 
and then moved to Indianapolis. While in this city he was a tinner, 
and while carrying on this business, and when traveling in [linois in 
the interest of his business, he first coneeived the idea of locating in 
what is now Piatt county, Illinois. It did not take him long to decide 
upon the matter, to buy the land, and to move to the present site of 
Monticello in the spring of 1829. He bought the Hayworth claim 
for $150, and paid for it all in tinware, except about $18. Some time 
after moving to the place he entered more land. He had a corniieid 
feneed on the present site of Monticello, and William and John Piatt 
broke up the land for the same. For a number of years he was, prob- 
ably, the principal man of the new settlement. He entered and 
bought about 600 acres of land, right in the immediate vicinity of 
Monticello. Mr. Piatt was a charaeteristic frontier man; a number 
of persons now in the county are ready to affirm that he was an 
extremist in hospitality and in favoring early settlements. Ile was 
a perfect terror to horsethieves, and took many a hard ride in order to 
bring the thief to punishment ; and he rarely missed his purpose. He 
once followed two thieves to Indiana, canght them, and brought them 
to Macon eounty for trial. About 1837 he and his son, William H. 
Piatt, followed a thief to Kentucky, and by riding day and night 
they seeured their prize. The result of all this energy was that 
horsethieves soon learned to steer clear of Piatt county. 

The following aneedote will serve to show the amount of work thie 
tax colleetors in the county used to have. The tax collector of Macon 
county came up to Mr. Piatt’s, and thought to enjoy a little hnnt while 
there. After staying a day or two he told Mr. Piatt that his taxes 
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amounted to seventy-five cents. ** Very well,” said My. Piatt. “we're 
even then, for your board will amount to about that much.” After 
thus teasing the man for a time, Mr. Piatt paid his tax and let him go, 
but the tax collector did not hear the last of the joke for some time. 

The following will show one of Mr. Piatt’s characteristic ways of 
obtaining pay for entertaining travelers, if le ever took pay at all. 
One time a voung Methodist minister and wife, in passing through the 
county, stopped at Mr. Piatt’s over night. When he asked his bill in 
the morning, he was told that it was nothing. They started on their 
way, but in crossing a creek not far distant the buggy was upset, 
broken. and the lady was thrown into the water. My. Piatt had to go 
and spend some time in mending the broken buggy. During the day 
the minister remarked, ‘‘ You must charge for Avs.” He was assured 
by Mr. Piatt that he would be charged, and by and by it was 
announced that in payment the minister must preach them a sermon. 
The minister agreed to do so if the neighbors were notified. A 
messenger was sent out, and the one neighbor, Mr. Terrys came, and 
the sermon —the first Methodist sermon preached within the boundary 
of Piatt county —was preached in the first house in the county, and 
to not more than one dozen persons. 

Mus. James Pray died Mareh 16, 1836, of what was called quick 
consumption. Her seven children survived her. On December 12, 
1837, Mr. Piatt married Mahala Oxley. James A. Piatt died of 
typhoid pnenmonia October 22, 1838. In a few months after his 
death, his wife gave birth to a daughter. Mrs. Piatt died November 
16, 1850. 

The following are the names of Ma. James A. Piatt’s children in the 
order of their birth: William 1L, John, James A., Richard F., Anna 
Belle, Noah N., Jacob, and Mary J. 

Mr. Witiram H. Prarr was born near Brookville, Indiana, Octo- 
ber 28, 1816. He came to what is now Piatt county in the spring ot 
1829, and that place is still his home. Upon the death of his father 
in 1838, as he was the eldest one of the family, William had the care 
of his brothers and sisters until they were of age. He and Clarinda 
Marquiss were united in marriage April 10, 1838, and went to honse- 
keeping on the site of the present county fair grounds. After living 
there a few months he moved over the river to what is now Goose 
Creek township, and in 1840 located on the farm he now lives on. His’ 
present residenee was erected in 1864-5. Mr. and Mrs. Piatt have 
had seven children, six of whom are now living. A. .J., or James, the 
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eldest of the family, and Emma C., the youngest, are still living at 
home. <A. M. Piatt and Mattie E. Hollis were united in marriage 
December 20, 1866. After living in Monticello until 1879 they moved 
to Chicago, where they still reside. Four children, Will H., Edward 
Scott, Donn and Josephine C., have blessed their union. Frank A. 
Piatt became the wife of W. IE. Lodge. (See his sketch.) C. W.- Piatt 
and Mary Kate Sparks were united in marriage January 12, 1875. 
They make their home at William H. Piatt’s, and C. W. has charge of 
his own farm as well as his father’s home place. EK. J. or Mima Piatt 
married W. E. Smith, of Monticello. (See his sketch.) 


AN ANNIVERSARY RHYME. * 
Wrirten JANUARY 12, 1881. 


“ Dear grandpa, tell to us a story true.” 

So said a bright-haired girl with eyes of blue. 
“And more, I’ll bring my chair and sit so still, 
But for my smile so sly you’d think I’m ill.” 


_ “All right, my lass,” the old man said, “ we'll see 
If you for once as stil] as a mouse will be. 
Now list: Last night I dreamed a dream so bright — 
A dream which not to tell seems hardly right. 


“T saw a low, unpainted house; some trees 

So close their leaves did touch with ev’ry breeze. 
Beyond these rows of trees the house did stand — 
Than this no dearer place in all the Jand. 


“A home in ev’ry sense this was T saw, 

A-home where only love laid down the law. 

Six children in this yard and house had played, 
Three boys, three girls in cherry trees had swayed. 


“Some good I saw in all these children dear, 
But why my thoughts would turn to one, I fear 
F’en now J cannot all, nor half make ont — 
My eyes saw him whate’er he was about. 


“The youngest boy he was, I soon could tell ; 
Abused by all the rest, he knew full well; 
Else why must he the wood so oft bring in, 
Or why the game of ball his brothers win? 


“Tn school quite oft the teacher’s wrath he got, 
Then sure his hand would feel the rod —why not? 
His fatal laugh would him in trnth betray, 

Tho’ others langhed and first led him astray. 


*Printed by speeial request. 
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“Too bad it was that he should thus be ’bused. 
He older grew, and all were much amused 
When he would tell his old-time troubles al] — 
Now trifles, but were then not quite so small. 


“To town he went one day, in suit bran new — 
Hlis ‘likeness’ he would have; in truth he knew 
Event so great he ne’er hud heard, and thought 
Such work nor now, nor never, be done for nought. 


“ And such a picture, sure you ne’er did see. 

Right prim he sat, as straight as straight could be; 
With thumbs in pockets, fingers spread in sight. 

Think you he thought himself some one? You're right. 


He looked the picture o’er from foot to head. 
~ ‘I didn’t know I was so pretty,’ he said. 

A good opinion of himself you see he had. 

So frank withal, to us he ne’er seemed bad. 


“Mueh more of him to you I might relate, 

But I mnst haste — e’en now it grows quite late. 
Abont his college days you’d like to hear, 

Of happy times, of friends, of schoolmates dear. 


My time’s quite short, but I will let vou know 
The place where he from home to work did go. 
In prairie stood the town, both small and gay. 
Quite well he thrived, and happy was each day. 


“Tie thrived because he worked. The joy from whence ? 
Ah, here’s the part that I with joy commence. 

The ‘ willful god’ at last did send his dart 

Which pierced this lad’s, and, too, a maiden’s heart. 


“That story old, tho’ new, again was told. 

The maiden sweet replied ; and he, made bold, 
In haste did go the parents both to see, 

If they for e’er not two but one might be. 


“Consent from all was gained, and they for life 
Were joined; the husband he, and she the wife, 
The time wore on apace. Mueh joy they had. 
If I the half might tell, I’d be right glad. 


“ At last their home in town no more they made. 
A country life this time the better paid. 

His childhood home again his work did need ; 
And here we find them both content indeed. 
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“Now hark! and hear what he to her did say 
When they together sat at close of day; 

And listen to the answer she did make, 

And showed the while that all was for his sake. 


tie 


And now six years, dear Kate, have passed away ; 
In all six years since then, our wedding day. 

Ah, happy, happy were we then, I vow; 

But dearer, swecter happiness we’ve now.’ 


“* Yes, husband dear, six years ago to-day 

Our hands, our hearts, our lives were joined for aye; 
The clouds, they’ve gathered oft since then, ’tis true, 
But seattered, and the bluer seeins the bhie.’ 


“ And now, my girl, ’ve done; and you guite well 
Did list; nor onee did break your quict spell. 

Tell you of whom I spoke? Just think awhile ; 
Ah, now you know —I see by that sweet simile. 


“ But late it is, and you to bed must go; 

Come here, my child; a loving kiss—just so. 
For you I wish sometime such joy as they 

This day have got — for such and more I pray.” 


The ehild was gone, the good old man locked ’round, 
And there his wife and children four he found. 

The others were in cheerful homes not far ; 

Their happiness no one nor dared nor cared to mar, 


And now, kind friends, a toast let’s send to two 
Whose lives in part the old man told quite trne. 
Let’s wish for them their love to last for aye— 
The love that’s theirs, their annivers’ry day. 


Mr. Joux Priarr, farmer, Monticello, was born near Brookville, 
Indiana, June 13, 1818. He came when a boy with his father, James 
A. Piatt, to what is now Piatt county, and has remained here ever 
since. For a number of years he resided on a farm one mile from 
Monticello, but now his home is six miles east of the town, near the 
border line of Champaign county. Myr. Piatt assisted in getting this 
county struck off by carrying petitions, aud subsequently became its 
first sheriff. He has always been interested in the county, and has 
done his share for its advancement. On the 4th of September, 1846, 
John Piatt was united in marriage to Eliza Lowry, who was born 
February 1, 1827. They have had eight children, six of whom are 
now living. Eleanor is the wife of Dr. James Moffitt, of Monticello. 
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William M. married Penelope Minear, September 22, 1880, has one 
son, Samuel Milton, and resides on a 3820-acre farm, six niles 
from Monticello. Belle Piatt and William Carnahan were married 
June 10, 1875, have four children, and live in Champaign city. B. T. 
Piatt and Sarah Minear were married September 9, 1875, have had 
four children, two of whom, Laura and Anzaletta, are living, and 
reside on their fine farm of 320 acres, six miles east of Monticello. 
Jennie, atgraduate of the Monticello High School, and Joln are still 
living with their parents. Two of Mr. Joln Piatt’s children, Emeline 
and Robert, are dead. 

Mr. James A. Prarr, Jr., was born near Brookville, Indiana, 
January 7, 1821, and when eight years old came with his parents to the 
present site of Monticello. With the exception of about five years in 
California, his entire life was spent m the immediate vicinity 
of Monticello. On the 18th of January, 1849, he was united in 
‘marriage to Katherine Bryden, a native of Nova Scotia, and one of 
the early school teachers of the county. Mor. and Mrs. Piatt, with 
their one child, Alice, started overland April 12, 1852, to Calitornia, 
via St. Louis and Kansas City—then Kansas Landing. Mrs. Piatt 
remarked in speaking of the trip, ‘‘I was not ina house from the 
time we left Kansas Landing until we reached California, and our little 
party had no company whatever from Humbolt Lake to ILoncut. 
‘alifornia. We saw plenty of Indians, but they were peaceful.” 
After living there five years Mi. Piatt and family came back by way 
of the Isthmus of Darien and located on the farm he had previously 
bonght near Monticello. In 1860 he built a nice brick house, which 
was burned about sixteen years ago. The honse was rebuilt, and a 
brick barn has since been constructed. Mr Piatt improved over 
1,400 acres of land near Monticello. At the time of his death, April 
8, 1873, heowas living one mile south of Monticello, where his wife and 
daughter now reside. Alice Piatt and William H. Kratz were mavr- 
ried January 7, 1875, and have two clildren, Laura and James Piatt.» 
Mr. Kratz carries on quite an extensive lumber business in Monti- 
cello. 

Mr. Micnary PF. Prarr, of Napa City, California, was born in 
Elizabethtown, Indiana, March 31, 1823. After coming with his 
parents to Iinois he made Piatt county his home until near 1850, 
when he went to California. IIe returned to Tinois about 1856, and 
remained until the spring of 1857, when he went back by water to 
California. On his way there he became acquainted with Miss Fannie 
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Peasley, who afterward became lis wife. Two of their children, 
RR. IL and Tda, are living. Mr. Piatt has discovered several valu- 
able mines, and though having never been repaid for his long vears of 
work in that direction, is stil] mining. : 

Mr. Noan Nosre Pisvr was born in Indianapolis, February 24, 
1828. Tle was the babe of the family when Mr. James A. Piatt 
moved to the [fayworth cabin, on the present site of Monticello. Tis 
boyhood and youthful days were spent in Piatt county. In 1855 
he married Hannah Philipps, who was making her home at Wm. 
Piatt’s. In 1857 he went to California, where he farmed near Marys- 
ville until about 1868. His wife died about this time, and Mr. Piatt 
with his daughters, Mattie, Clara and Kate, and son Willie, returned 
to Piatt county. After living here a time he married Miss Olive 
Bryden and soon went onto his farm, one mile east of Monticello. 
He sold this farm and went to Kansas about 1879, and now resides 
in Greenwood county, of that state. Mr. and Mrs. Piatt have three 
sons, Frank, Phil. and James. 

Mr. Jacon Prarr, deceased, was born February 17, 1831, and is 
recorded as the first male child born within the limits of Piatt county. 
Ilis entire life was spent in the immediate vicinity of his native place. 
When but a boy he resolved on being a merchant and began clerking 
for Daniel Stickel. Ie went to Cincinnati for the purpose of com- 
pleting his commercial education, and while there became acquainted 
with Mary A. ITubbell, who became his wife March 1, 1855. During 
the rest of lis life he was a merchant in Monticello. lor a number 
of years previous to his death he was consumptive and an intense 
sufferer. Ilis death occurred July 4, 1871. Six children survived 
him, five of whom are living now. Mary is now the wife of Dr. J. 1. 
Carper, a successful plivsician of Monticello. Ford is successful as an 
express agent of St. Panl, Minnesota. Silas is a member of the 
class of 1888 of the [Hlinois University of Champaign. Jacob is in 
Monticello, while Will makes his home with his grandfather, Mr. 
Tlubbell, of Cincinnati. Mrs. Jacob Piatt was married in 1877 
to Mr. Harvey Benson.  Tfer death occurred in the spring of 1880. 

ANNABELLE Prarr, who was born at Lawrenceburg, Indiana, May 
16, 1825, became the wife of Daniel Stickel. (See his sketch.) 

Mary J. Prarr, who was born January 10, 1839, fell heir to a land 
warrant issued for services rendered by Mr. James A. Piatt during 
the Black Hawk war. The land is located in Nebraska. On June 5, 
1860, she became the wife of Wim. Bryden, who for a number of years 
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was a merchant of Monticello. During the last years of his life he 
was an invalid, and his death occurred February 5, 1866, in Savannah, 
Georgia. He had gone south for his health and was then on his way 
home. His last words were, ‘‘ Peace on earth and good will to all.” 
Mrs. Bryden and her two sons, Charles and Will, are still residing in 
Monticello. 

The following facts relating to the first Piatts in America were ob- 
tained by Abram Piatt Andrew, Jr., of La Porte, Indiana, from a letter 
written by an old relative of the Piatts in Watsontown, Pennsylvania. 

The first Piatt (John) was originally from France. In the city of 
Amsterdam, Holland, he married a widow, Mrs. Wycoff, nee Frances 
Vleet. They settled in New Jersey some years previous to the revolu- 
tionary war, and in 1760 were living at Six Mile Run, near the city of 
New Brunswick. ‘This fact is shown by the following letter written by 
the same Jolin Piatt from the Island of St. Thomas, in the West Indies, 
to his son in New Jersey. 

Letter to John Piatt, addressed ‘*Six Mile Run, New Jersey ” : 


Dear Son,—T hereby let you know that Iam yet alive and when I have said 
that I have said all I can say, for 1am so very low and weak that I can scarcely 
hold my pen. I therefore only write you two or three lines, to let you know I 
have not forgot you. I am not able to stir out anywhere to see to getting some 
trinkets or other to send you by your brother Abraham, which otherwise J would 
have done. You told me in your letter you intended to come and see me as soon 
as your time was out. But I would not have you attempt it until you hear from me 
again, for if I live I shall leave this island very soon in order to recover my health, 
and if I live till next summer you may depend on seeing me at home. I would 
therefore advise you to stick close to your business and do the best you can for 
yourself. As to any further news, your brother Abraham can tell you. Give my_ 
love to your mother and all your brothers, and all inquiring friends. 

T remain, vour affectionate father, 
St. Thomas, July 7, 1760, Jxo. PIary. 


This letter was probably his last writing, for before it reached New 
Jersey John and William Piatt, his sons,. started for St. Thomas, 
and on their arrival found their father dead and buried. From another 
account other than that sent us by Mr. Andrew we understand that 
this John Piatt was poisoned by his negroes, and that his sons not only 
found their father dead, but his property all destroyed. 

The sons, John, Abraham and William, returned to New Jersey, 
and John married Jane Williamson, March 27, 1763. In 1791 he 
was living in Pennsylvania, on the Susqnehanna river, near Milton. 
He afterward moved farther up the river, and died at the age of sev- 
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enty-nine years and nine months. Ie had five children, Jane, John, 
Frances, William and Catherine, all born in New Jersey. Jane mar- 
ried John Sedam, and had five children. Frances married William 
McKinney, and in 1818 moved to Wood county, West Virginia, where 
her descendants now live. Catherine married Abraham Tenbrook, 
and moved, in 1818, to Brookville, Indiana, and two of her children, 
John Tenbrook and Mrs. Ann Houselman, now live in Piatt county, 
Illinois. John Piatt married Elizabeth Cline, and two of their children 
are living at Watsontown, Pennsylvnia— Mrs. Elizabeth McCormick, 
eighty-eight years of age, and Mrs. Jane P. Allen, in her cighty-sec- 
ond year. William Piatt married Mary Brady, and in 1881 three of 
their children were living, two at Watsontown, Pennsylvania, and one 
in Wyoming county, Pennsylvania. 

It scems that the first John Piatt referred to had four sons, John, 
Jacob, William and Abraham. Jolhm, as has just been related, settled 
in Pennsylvania, as Abraham also did, and the other brothers eame 
west to Ohio and Kentucky. 

Mr. Apranam Prart, son of the first Piatt who came to America, 
and father of James A. Piatt, for whom this county was named, was 
born in New Jersey and afterward moved to Pennsylvania, where it is 
supposed he died November 13, 1791. His wife nee Anna Belle 
Andrew, died April 16, 1822, at the house of her eldest son, Jacob, and 
was buried in Hamilton, Butler county, Ohio. They had ten children, 
fonr sons and six daughters. 

Jacob, the eldest son, moved to Ohio, was twice married, and lived 
there till his family was nearly grown, when he moved to near Perry- 
ville, Indiana. He then moved to Henry county, Dlinois, where Wm. 
H. Piatt thinks he died. Some of his children’s names are: Abraham, 
who died in Altona, James who moved to near St. Mary’s, Kansas, 
and John, who for twenty-three years was county commissioner and 
supervisor in Henry county, and died there a short time ago; while 
Anna Belle and William are names of other members of the family. 

Abraham Piatt settled in Butler county, Ohio. (See Michael Piatt’s 
sketch.) 

John Piatt was never married. At an early day he went to New 
Orleans to trade, and while there was murdered and robbed. 

For Jas. A. Piatt, see his sketch. 

Catharine Piatt became the wife of Mr. Jas. Andrew. (See Jno. 
Andrew’s sketch.) 

Fannie Piatt married James Watson, and had three sons, 
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Abraham, Wilham and James, who settled near Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, and who are all dead now. 

Eleanor married John MeDonald, and had three sons and one 
danghter, now Mrs. I. A. Marsh. Joseph McDonald, ex-senator of 
Indiana, is eminent as a lawyer in Indianapolis. lor James 
McDonald, see his sketch. Zeke McDonald now resides in California. 

Jane Piatt inarried James Carnahan; and had three sons, Williain, 
Abrahain and Jolin. Of these William is the only one living. Of 
the four daughters, Anna married the Rev. Theo. Adains, of the 
Christian church, and, they both are dead. Mary married Mr. 
Tubbell, has her sister Amanda with her, and lives in Cineinnati. 

Anna Piatt married Wm. Hart and settled in southern Indiana. 
She had several sons, who are supposed to be living in Clinton county, 
Towa. 

Margaret Piatt married Mr. John Ecles, a preacher of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and had a number-of children. 

Ton. Donn Piatt, of Mac-o-cheek, Ohio, writes us that all he 
knows of his ancestors was obtained through his father of lis grand- 
father, Jacob Piatt, of Boone county, Kentucky. This Jacob Piatt 
was a native of New Jersey. [le entered the revolutionary war as a 
private, fought his way up to colonel, and was at one time on ‘the 
staff of Gen. Washington, taking part in all the important. battles 
of the war. ‘life was a Puritan of the purest type, having the 
ITugenot traits strongly marked in him.” Tle gave his pension to the 
support of a clergyman. His tomb at Iederal Mall bears the following 
suggestive epitaph : 

A SOLDIER OF TITLE REVOLUTION 
AND 
A SOLDIER OF TIT CROSS. 


This Jacob Piatt told Donn Piatt’s father that the first Piatts in 
America were two brothers. who went from France to Amsterdam, 
and, after marrying there, came to New York. One of these settled 
in New Jersey, while the other went to the West Indies, where he was 
murdered by his negroes. 

Gen. Piatt, a brother of Donn Piatt, also resides at Mac-o-cheek, 
Ohio. 

Wirriam Prarr was born June 29, 1795, at La Grange, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, and died there in December 1875. Ilis father. 
John Piatt, settled in Pennsylvania. William was a farmer and tanner by 
profession. Ile was a captain of the lst Lycoming Troop Cavalry for 
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some twenty years, a ruling elder of the Presbyterian church for twenty 
years, a member of the Penmsylvania legislature, and associate judge of 
Lycoming county. We married Hannah Brady, who was born at Mil- 
ton, Pennsylvania, April 2, 1799, and who was a niece of Capt. John 
Brady and Gen. Tuglh: Brady, the celebrated Indian fighters. Of their 
children, James B. Piatt, who was born July 10, 1821, in La Grange, 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, was a captain in the Lycoming Troop 
Cavalry tor ten years. Je is nowa farmer at Tipton, lowa. IT. C. Piatt, 
born March 24, 1824, is a graduate of the Jefferson College. Pennsyl- 

rania, and is now a wealthy lawyer of Tipton, lowa. McCall Piatt was 
born August 4, 1829, and is carrying on a tan-yard on the farm where 
his father was born and where he died. His eldest sister, Mary, lives 
with him. Betty married William McCormick and died some thirteen 
years ago, leaving six children. Charlotte Piatt married Frank Porter 
and died about five years ago. Mr. Abner Piatt was born in La Grange, 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, March 27, 1827. His youth was spent 
as atanner and civil engineer, and he was educated at Lewisburg Acad- 
emy. for ten years he was a member of the Ist Lycoming Troop Cay- 
alry, and he was also major of a military company of Lycoming county. 
For a number of years he has been a stock commission merchant in 
Chicago, Illinois. [Le married Anne M. Murphy, and has four ehildren: 
Hammond, Harry, Emma and Amna. 

Mr. Micuar. Prarr, St. Louis, is a native of Butler eounty, Ohio, 
Tis edncation was obtained and his youth was spent in that state. He 
moved from Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1857, and at present resides at 3614 
N. Ninth street, St. Louis, Missouri. Ie was horse inspector for three 
and a half years during the war, at present is a veterinary surgeon, and, 
in faet, has been in the horse business all his life. Te was married in 
1837, to KE. D. Kirk, and they have had eight children. 

Mn, Annawan Prarr, father of Miehael Piatt, was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, and was a farmer, having held the offices of constable and sheriff. 

Mr. Joux Axprew, brother of Anna Belle (Andrew) Piatt, was a 
surgeon in the patriot army during the entire revolutionary war. He 
was married twice, and had a large family of children, 

Mr. James Anprew, the eldest of the family, married Catharine 
Piatt, sister of James A. Piatt. She died June 27, 1828, and her hus- 
band March 21, 1851. They had eight children: the youngest, Anna 
Bella, died when a babe, and John died September 2, 1819. The rest 
of the family are all living, and, with the exception of Jacob P., reside 
in La Porte, Indiana. James is in his eighty-fourth year. Abraham P. 
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Andrew is in his eighty-second year, is in *t good health and active in 
mind and body.” The 1st of October, 1882. was the fifty-third anni- 
versary of his marriage to Viola .J. Armstrong, who is in her seventy- 
seventh year. Lewis C. Andrew is in his seventy-fourth year, while 
William is seventy-two years old. Rachel married Sutton Van Pelt, 
who died not long ago. Jacob Piatt Andrew is in his seventy-ninth 
year, and has been a preacher of the Christian church for over sixty 
years. He gradnated at the Cincinnati Medical College, and for over 
fifty years was a practicing physician. ITis eldest son, Lient. A. C. 
Andrew, was killed in the Union army September 20, 1863. His 
youngest son, William H., died im his fifteenth year. Tis daughter, 
Phebe A. Clark, has several children. 

Dr. E. A. Pyarr, of Bethany, Mlinois, writes that his grandfather, 
named Joseph, was born in Coventry, England. [is father, also named 
Joseph, was born in Bush county, North Carolina. Dr. Pyatt was born 
October 9, 1832, in North Carolina, and lived ona farm and went to school 
in the country up to the age of eighteen, when he entered Burnsville 
College, and remained two years. Ie studied medicine, and in 1856 
began practicing the same in Snilivan county, Tennessee. Soon after he 
graduated in the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. He was 
surgeon in the late war three years, and at the close of the war married 
a lady of Abingdon, Washington county, Virginia. In 1868 he located 
at Bethany, Moultrie county, where he has been in active practice since. 

Mrs. Ann Honselman, daughter of Catharine and Jolin Piatt, was 
married in 1832, and in 1839 came to Piatt county. Of her children, 
William was born in 1834, James, in 1886; Abraham, in 1838; 
Caroline, in 1841, and Melissa, in 1848. She still resides in Monticello 
and is yet a characteristic pioneer woman. Let one who wonld like to 
eatch a glimpse of the early days step into her cabin, and she, in the 
midst of her pioneer surroundings, will delight to tell of the days that 
are no more. She has a kind heart, a good memory, and is always 
pleased to take you back into the past, where she will find for you 
many a gem by the wayside. 

Chas. O. Piatt, Decatur, Tinois, was born near Bellefontaine, 
Logan county, Ohio, August 16,1847. His mother died when he was 
thirteen months old, and he then lived with his grandmother Piatt 
until he was thirteen years old. - His tather married again, and with 
his family moved to DeWitt county in 1854, where he still resides. In 
1860 C. O. Piatt came from Ohio to his father’s farm, where he stayed 
until he was eighteen years old, since which time he has been making 
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his own way. aif had gained a good common and high school 
education, and taught several terms of school in DeWitt county. He 
afterward went into the grain trade, which business he is still in, and 
is associated in the firm W. L. Dumont & Co., of Decatur. Mr. 
Piatt was married March 7, 1871, to Flora C., granddaughter of 
Win. Clagg. They have had two children, one of whom died at the 
age of four years, and the other is still living. Myr. Piatt’s name was 
John and his grandfather, also named John, moved from Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, to Ohio at an early day. 


CHAPTER XL. 
MONTICELLO TOWNSHIP. 


ILE center of Piatt county lies within Monticello township, which 

may justly be called the principal township of the county, since it 
contains the county seat, and has more inhabitants than any other in 
the connty. In size it is one of the four smallest townships in the 
county. The distance across the township from west to east is eight 
miles, while from the northern boundary to the southern it is six 
miles; the entire township thus contains forty-eight square miles or 
30,720 acres of land. On the north the township is bounded by Goose 
Creek and Sangamon townships ; a portion of Champaign county forms 
the eastern bonndary ; while Bement township bounds it on the south 
and Willow Braneh on the west. 

A ridge strikes the township in the sonthern-western or southern 
part, and rims diagonally to the northeast, thus making some of the land 
of the township slightly rolling. The drainage—except in the extreme 
southeastern part, where the sluggish waters of the Lake Fork stand a 
portion of the year—is very good. The entire western, northern and 
northeastern parts drain into the Sangamon river, which erosses the 
northwestern corner of the township. A generons belt of timber fol- 
lows the course of this river, but the greater portion of the township is 
fine tillable prairie land. Some diay is found on the hills near the 
Sangamon river, but the greater portion of soil is a rich black loam, 
such as all farmers rejoice to see. 

The early settlements of the township coincide with those already 
mentioned of the county, since the first settlements of the county were 
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made in what is now Monticellotownship. The Hayworths, Daggotts 
and Martins all located in the northwestern corner of this township, 
and others of the pioneers made settlements within its boundaries. 
Since the location of many of the first settlers of the township is 
alluded to elsewhere in the book, it is not necessary to mention the 
same in this connection. 

/ Monticello township, in common with other portions af the county, 
was once a part of Macon county. After the formation of Piatt county 
it became «a portion of one of the precincts of the new county, and it 
was not until 1860, when the township organization was introduced, 
that it became a township. 

Two railroads, both of which are now in possession of the Wabash 
Railroad Company, pass through a portion of the township. The one 
originally known as the Champaign & Decatur railroad, and which 
was first constructed, strikes the northern line of the township abont 
two miles from the western boundary line, rms nearly sonth about 
two miles, making an abrupt bend within the city limits of Monticello, 
and then extends west nearly three miles to the western boundary line 
of the township. The other railroad, which was built under the uame 
of the Chicago & Paducah, passes alinost directly north and sonth 
through the township, about two miles from the western boundary line. 
These roads intersect at Mouticello, where one depot serves the pur- 
poses of both roads. 

In regard to the wagon roads of this township, as also we might 
say of all the Lowmndatines AN in some places they are ‘comparatively 
good, but portions of the roads are in very poor condition. Some of 
the grades are all right but the bridges seem invariably out of order. 
Again, the bridges are all right, when the roads are not graded or 
drained as well as they might be, even with the proper materials 
at hand for doing so. What is the cause of all of this’ Can it be that 
the people of Piatt county do not take an interest iu their roads? No, 
the trouble does not le there, for certainly there is scarce a business 
person in the county who is not financially interested in the roads of 
the county. Of course all are interested in having good roads, but do 
they apply their interest in the best way for removing the obstashes 
in the way of the best possible roads for the Teast money and labor? 
Which would be the best for any set of roads— to have several *‘road 
bosses,” with a number of men, ofttimes those who seem to take no 
interest save to work out their taxes, and many times green hands 
at the work, and those who perhaps do not even live in the county, 
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but are taken by some farmer from the field to work out his tax; 
or to employ one inan who was to obtain a set of hands and keep 
the road in order for the season? If one man had a road in charge, 
he, as well as everybody else, would know whose business it was to fill 
up a cluck-hole, to drain the water from a low place in the road 
before a great mnd-hole resulted, or to mend a broken plank in a 
bridge. If he did his duty—and it would be very easy to get rid 
of him if he did not— we -would not hear so many expressions as the 
following: ‘‘ Why don’t some one fix this grade?” ‘*Why don’t 
they scrape these roads?” ete. It is our opinion, as well as of them 
with whom we have talked, that such arrangement would vastly 
improve the condition of the roads, while, instead of being more 
expensive, it would really be money in the pockets of the people. 
‘What farmer ean afford to wait until his summer work is done, and 
then work out his tax on the road, just in time for the fall rains to 
prevent the grades settling for the winter season? Would it not have 
been better for him to take the money out of his pocket and pay his 
tax toward securing a man to do the work in proper season than 
to work ont his tax at a wrong season, and then later in the year 
jostle over the side-boards of his wagon enough grain, wear out enough 
of his wagon, and lose enough time over bad roads, to more than pay 
for his tax? Let us have fewer men on the road, and see that they 
are under a good leader, and have the roads worked when they need 
it, not when most convenient to the people, and we feel convinced 
that the roads of the county will soon be in a vastly better condition 
than they now are. 

Lmprovements.—Outside of the city of Monticello, there are not 
very many improveinents other than those formed by the putting of 
the farms into good shape. A mill on the Sangamon river has been of 
good service to the entire county. The original mill was owned by a 
stock company. Mr. Zorger probably bought the mill of the stock- 
owners, and Mr. Collins bought of him, and built a part of the present 
mill buildmg. Mr. Collins sold ont to Emanuel Rhoades, who sold to 
Mr. Martin MeIntosh, the present owner. At present some ten or 
fifteen thousand bushels of grain are ground a year, and preparations 
are being made for more extensive work. For many years a saw mill 
has been in connection with the grist mill. In 1881 a new forty-five 
horse power engine from the Decatur Novelty works was put in the 
mill. 


C Monticelto— In 1837 the citizens of what is now Piatt county con- 
‘ 
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/ eluded that it was too far to go to Decatur for trading purposes, and 
they resolved to havea town of theirown. Abraham Margqniss, William 
Barnes, Major McReynolds and James A. Piatt formed the committee 
which, atter searching up and down both sides of the Sangamon river, 
decided that the present site of Monticello was the most appropriate 
place for the location of a village. This land was once owned by 
James A. Piatt, who sold part. of his land. A joint stock company 
was formed by these. men and a town was laid out on the site of a 
portion of the present city of Monticello. On July 1, 1887, the town 
of Monticello was recorded. It was platted by James A. Piatt, sur- 
veyed by Mr. MeClelland, and named by Major McReynolds after the 

home of Jefferson. Right here let us remark, that one would have to 
search long and well ere a prettier name for the town could be found. 

On July 4, 1837, a grand barbecue was held. Beeves, hogs and 
sheep were roasted, and altogether there was a regular feast and jubilee. 
The prime object of the herarie was the sale of lots in the new town, 
and the result was the cle of some $2,700 worth of lots. 

The original plat of Monticello did mot include the Hayworth 
house, which is still standing north of the Wabash depot. So this first 
house in the county was not the first house in the original Monticello. 
However, as the limits of Monticello now extend far beyond this cabin, 
it is justly called the oldest house in the city. In about 1839 there 
were but four houses in the new town. The first house put up was a 
small storehouse, which stood on the present site of Dr. Noecker’s 
drug store. This house was built about 18387 by Mr. Cass, who dealt 
in merchandise on a very small seale. In 1839 Mr. Nicholas Devore 
began the erection of the first dwelling house in Monticello as origi- 
nally laid out. * This building fare’ had four rooms, and was not 
completed for several years. Judge Rickets assisted in the building of 
the louse and it existed for a number of years, bearing the name of 
‘old Fort.” Jno. Tenbrooke built, on the site of Jno. Lowry’s store, 
a log house in which he kept hotel, and which was the second dwell- 
ing ig te in the village. The third dwelling house was erected by 
James Outten just opposite the present jail. About this time, too, a 
Mr. Hull had a little blacksinith shop near where Mrs. Ann Tonsel- 
man lives. 

Such was the beginning of Monticello. It was not long, however, 
until more radeuras were erected, business buildings were put up and 
a number of other improvements were made. Disnigl Stickel, in 1S41) 
opened the first regnlar store in the town in a building just east of W: 
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H. Reese's drug store; J. C. Johnson opened the first drug store and 
was the first regular postmaster. Dr. King was the first physician 
who settled in Monticello. The first lawyer of the town (we could not 
learn his naine), after living here three or four months, started for Cali- 
fornia, but died on the way. The first preaching in the town was at 
Mx. Outten’s house, where a circuit-rider of the Methodist Episcopal 
clurch used to stop once a month, In 1848 and 1844 the Rev. Peter 
Cartwright held meetings in the old court-honse. Rey. Cartwright also 
conducted several camp-meetings in this county. Myr. Mosher con- 
ducted the first camp-meeting of the county in a grove a little south- 
west of the present Wabash depot. The first church in the town was 
built in IS¢8 by Judge Rickets and others. It belonged to the 
Methodists and stood on the present site of Mr. Kiser’s residence. In 

1545 “Judge Rickets built the first court-house. The second was built 
about 1856 by Judge Rickets, George Dempsy and Jno. Lowry. 

In 1856 quite a good deal of business was done in Monticello. In 
the ‘*‘ Monticello Times” of that date we find that T. Milligan and FH. 
C. McComas advertised as attorneys-at-law; N. G. Coftin, Noecker & 
Tlull and 'T. Wheeler as plrysicians ; R. B. Winchester as saddle and 
harness inaker; Marbleston & Bro. as clothiers; J. E. Dunean as 
tailor; Young & Co. as furniture dealers; J. U1. Hollingsworth, O. 
Bailey, Piatt & Kerr, and Bruffett & Foster as dry-goods morale 
J. ©. Jolmson & Bro. as druggists; Dunseth & Shroeder as brick- 
layers; D. Kelleher as boot and shoe merchant ; B. T. Meeks as hard- 
ware merchant ; David Cornpropst as grocer, and John Painter as 
butcher. Were we to go into details and mention each business firm 
in Monticello of to-day a great improvement would ,be seen in the 
mnount of business done now and that done in 1856. 

Under Gen. Grant’s second term the postoftice of Monticello was 
changed from a fourth to a third class office. Mr. Samuel Webster is 
the present able postmaster. IJLis bond is $16,000. , It seems to be the 
opinion of the people that Monticello could not have a better post- 
master than Mr. Webster has proved to be. 

Monticello a City.— On the LOth of April, 1872, the president and 
trustees of Monticello met for the purpose of taking steps to change the 


village government to that of a city. —— 


At that time L. J. Bond was president; Chas. Watts, E. G. Knight, 
J. M. Holmes and Samucl Bender were tr ustees, and W. D. Shultz, 
clerk. The population of the town was reported to be 1,060. souls, and 
the government was changed so as to comply with Seelaw int in regard 
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es : 
C toeity government. A mayor and six aldermen were elected, but the 
~éity is not yet laid off in wards. 

At the election of December 17, 1872, Daniel Stickel was made 
the first mayor, and Wm. T. Foster, B. B. ’ ones, KE. G. Knight, J. A. 
Hill, John Keenan and James M. Holmes, alderman. Wm. D. Shultz 
was made clerk, A. T. Pipher, attorney, and J. T. Vangundy, treas- 
urer. Daniel Stickel was mayor two terms. The term of C. P. Davis 
was finished out by S. Il. Hubbell. Samuel Reed and Wm, I. Plunk 
each held the office one term, and Mr. Bert Emerson is the present 
mayor. Wm. Shultz has been clerk most of the time sinee city gov- 
erninent was enforced. There has been no saloon license since the » 
organization under city government. At present the population of the ) 
city is about 1,800 persons. UN 

Monticello was held back, and grew slowly, : a number of years on 
account of having no railroads; but sinee the building of the first rail- 
road a steady and quite rapid improvement has been going on. 

Monticello of to-day contains three churches: the Methodist, Pres- 
byterian and German Methodist ; two school buildings and two hotels. 
The Iligh school building is of tick and isin the such part of the 
city, shite the frame building is m the northern part. The brick hotel 
is nnder good management and is near the public square. Joseph 
Mallory has recently become proprietor of the other hotel, and witli his 
ability as Jandlord and with his wife’s culinary skill, we may anticipate 
a first-class hotel. The first grain elevator in Monticello was erected 
in 1872, by Piatt, Hubbel & Co. Its capacity is about 15,000 bushels. 
In 1878 a grist mill was connected with the elevator, and both are now 
owned by E. A. Townly & Co. In 1876 Knight & Tinder erected an 
elevator on what was then the Chicago & Pacifie railroad. Its 
‘apacity is 20,000 bushels. There are two lumber yards and two livery 
stables in the place. J. W. Race & Co. have three rooms on the east 
side of the publie square, which are devoted to merchandising purposes. 
There are a number of other grocery, clothing and merchandising stores 
in the eity, mention of which will be found elsewhere. The business 
center of the city is found in the vieinity of the public square. 

Rhodes block, on the northeast corner of the square, was built in 
1874. It contains an opera hall 40X90 feet, which -has a seating 
‘apacity for over 500 persons. The building is of brick and has three 
stories and a basement. 

Dr. Noeeker’s block, in connection with the brick hotel, a little 
northwest of the square, is another addition to the appearance of the 
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place. The brick block formed by the buildings oceupied by Mr. 
Julius Brown, Mr. John Davison, Messrs. Bohn & Vangundy, and Mr. 
Dickerson, adds greatly to the appearance of the southwestern corner 
of the square. Another brick building is on the sonth side of the 
square, while the eastern side is also partly built up with brick build- 
ings. While the people are very well satisfied with the appearance of 
the public square, yet all are waiting anxiously for the removal of some 
of the old one-story frame business houses and the erection of brick build- 
ings in their stead. Monticello is improving rapidly now, and we hope 
to see this change soon. 

Monticello has two cemetries, the old one whieh joins the test side 
of the city, and the new one which is situated over a mile north of 
Monticello. Not a city of its size in central [linois can boast of nicer 
and neater residences than some in Monticello. 

The Churches.—There was preaching in Piatt county a number of 
years before there was any organized cliurch, and this preaching was 
done by ministers of various denominations. After a time there were 
some resident ministers in the county, among whom we can mention 
Mr. Welch and Mr. Harshbarger, of the Ghitetiien churehi. 

~ Jn regard to the Methodist Episcopal church of Monticello, we 
could not gain a great deal from the records. The first quarterly 
conference reegnateaa is that of November 23, 1843, with W. D. Trotter, 
presiding elder, and Addison Godrid, pastor in charge. 

/ The first Methodist Episcopal church building was begun when 

James C. Rucker was pastor in charge. <A great revival meeting was 
held in 1857, when about 400 joined the church by letter and on 
probation. Camp Creck church was built about 1860, dedicated by 
Granville Moody, of Ohio, and a subscription was raised to liquidate 
the debt. The war reduced the membership on the circuit very much. 

In September, 1868, Monticello was constituted as a station, with a 
membership of 138, in two classes— four local preachers, one exhorter, 
R. W. Travis, presiding elder, and Ira Emerson, pastor in charge. 
During 1868-70 the new Methodist church was begun. We have been 
informed that Mr. B. F. Harris, of Champaign, nominally donated the lot 
to the ehurch. The building is of brick, and was dedicated to church 
purposes December 17, 1870, by the Rey. H. Buck. This chureh has 
been existing a number of years under a load of debt amounting to 
over $3,000. Owing to the undiminished labors of G. S. Alexander, 
who has recently left his field of labors in Monticello, this debt has 
been lifted. 


° 
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The following are the names of the presiding elders and pastors in 
charge, as recorded in the Methodist Episcopal church record-book : 
Presiding Elders — John 8. Barger, 1847; C. D. James, 1851; G. 
W. Fairbank, 1854; Samnel Elliott, 1885; L. C. Pintner, 1857; 
Hiram Buck, 1859; R. W. Travis, 1861. 
Pastors in Charge — L. ©. Pitner, 1846; James C. Rueker, 1847 ; 
I. L. Green, 1848; W. J. Newman, 1849; Joseph Lane, 1849; A. 
Donearloss, 1850; William C. Blundell, 1852; Christain Aimold, 
1854; Miles A. Wright, 1856; John TI. Scott, assistant pastor ; 
Edward Rutledge, 1857; B. F. Lodge, assistant pastor ; A. R. Garner, 
1859 ; W. B. Anderson, assistant pastor ; Isaac Grove, 1861-62; D. 
P. Lyon, 1864; J. B. Tonts, 1865; James T. Orr, 1867; Ira Emer- 
son, 1868; J. S. Orr, 1868-70; W. IT. H. Adams, 1870-72; P. C. 
Carroll, 1872; George M. Fortune, 1873; I. Villars, 1874; Mr. 
Everhart, 1875 ; J. Montgomery, 1876; J. A. Muse, 1877; D. Gay, 
1878; G. S, Alexander, 1879-80-81. 
The membership of the church is nearly 200. 
y Sketch of the Presbyterian Church of Monticello, as reported by 
| Rev. Ormshy.—The Presbyterian church of Monticello was organized 
Son Saturday, October 27, 1842, by Rev. Joseph Adams, then preach- 
ing to the church of Ashmore, Coles county. But previous to tliat time 
there had been occasional Presbyterian preaching, and Rey. William 
Hutchinson, a Cumberland Presbyterian of Champaign county, hed 
preached statedly as often as once a month for perhaps a vear. So far 
as I have been able to ascertain, he was the first Presbyterian minister 
to preach in Monticello. My. Adams was appointed a committee to 
organize the ehureh, by Palestine presbytery, Old School. It consisted, 
at the organization, of the following ten members, all of them uniting 
by leteet from other places, namely : James Huston, Sarah Huston, 
Mary Neyhart, Archibald Moffitt, Samuel Moffitt, James J. Patterson, 
Anna Patterson, Elizabeth Young, Hugh O’Neal and Mary O'Neal. 
At an election held the same day, James Huston and Archibald 
Moffitt were chosen ruling elders. The church remained, however, 
without regular services ff abont a year, when, in December, 1851, 
tev. Kt. WH. Lilly, of Champaign, was engaged to preach half his time 
for one year. He may have continued longer. The chureh was then 
destitute for several years, and became very much reduced by deaths 
and removals, losing both its elders by death. However, a cominittee 
of Palestine presbytery again visited it, and on October 31, 1857, 
received five additional members, and took measures for its reorgani- 
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zation. About the beginning of 1858 Rev. John Huston took charge. 
Ile remained some six years, preaching part of his time in Monticello, 
and the rest in neighboring school-houses, especially the Morain sehool- 
honse, and another near what is now De Land, where there was at that 
time a small Presbyterian organization, since disbanded. Mr. Huston 
is well entitled to be considered as the real founder of the church, and 
endured toils and self-denials for it such as few other men would have 
done. Some time in the snmmer of 1865 he removed to southern 
Hlinois, and is now supplying the churches of Goshen and Princeton, 
Missouri. 

In the fall the services of Rev. T. P. Emerson were obtained part 
of his time for one or two years. He was sueceeded by Rev. J. H. Dins- 
more, of Louisville presbytery, who was so much of an invalid that he was 
employed to preach only so much as “his state of health might enable 
him.” Early in 1869 the services of Rev. 8. A. Thimmer were obtained, 
who continued in charge about three years. During the last year of his 
stay with the church, 1871, its house of worship was built. Previously 
the public services had been held in the court-house, and part of the time 
in the old Methodist Episcopal chureh. The house is of wood, on a 
brick foundation, having a pleasant audience room of 35x60 feet, and 
a tower and belfry in front. It was built mder the supervision of 
J. M. Combs, architect, and cost about $4,000. It was paid for by 
subscriptions of money and work given in the community, and a grant 
of $700 from the Board of Church Erection. |The ladies’ aid society 
of the chureh purchased its furniture —stoves, chandeliers, chairs, 
carpets, ete.—and paid for the freseoing. It seats comfortably about 
300, and has a bell weighing one thousand pounds. 

Atter Mr. Hummer left, the church remained unsupphed for about 
a year, when Rev. William R. Glen became its pastor, and continued: 
in that relation two years, the only regularly installed pastor the church 
has everhad. After his removal it had only occasional and transient sup- 
plies until July 1, 1876, when Rey. A. I. Ashley took charge of it. 
Under his ministries, in the following January, occurred the most. con- 
siderable rewival it has ever enjoyed in all its history. As the fruits of 
that revival twenty-one stood up together at the February communion 
to profess their faith in Christ, ranging from the grey-haired man of 
seventy to the child of ten. Several others were received later. Mr. 
Ashley remained in charge some three years, after which he labored a 
short time in neighboring churches, and in the spring of 1880 removed 
to Ishpeming, Michigan, where he is at present. 
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June 13, 1880, Rev. M. P. Ormsby beeaine stated supply, and is 
still occupying the field. 

Owing to its frequent destitutions of preaching, the many changes 
that have taken place in the community, and other causes, the church 
has had buta slow growth. Ont of nearly 200 members, first and 
last connected with it, it has only eighty remaining at present. But 
the last ten years, since the building of its house, it has been making 
constant progress, and has promising prospects for the future. 

Fraternal. Lodge, No. 58, A. FF. and A. Mf—The charter of Fra- 
ternal Lodge, No. 48, is dated October 4, 1848, and is consequently 
among the older charters in the state. It is signed by William 
Lanely, the then Grand Master of Masons of the State-of Illinois, and 
also by E. R. Roe, D.G.M., J. C. Ketcham, G.S.W., Wm. C. Hobbs, 
G.J.W., and Wm. Mitchel, G. See. The charter members were 
Peter Kk. Hull, Master ; ; Wm. Latorge, 8.W.; R. Carlyle. J.W.; also 
. J. Patterson, Wm. Marquiss, John P. Thabrook and J.C. Fehon; 
The first meeting of the lodge was, however, held under dispensation 
on ‘‘the night of the Ist Monday in March, 1848.” At this meeting 
all of what were afterward charter members were present, and in 
addition theret« we find the name of Samuel Bender on record. At this 
meeting the petition of Robert O. Parantea, of Logan county, was 
received and referred to a committee. At a regular communication 
held May 1, 1848, the lodge did its first work, the degree of EA. 
being at that time conferred upon Allen Sadorus, George Matsler, G. 
W. Fisher and Henry Zorger. ‘The regular communications of the 
lodge are held on the evening of Saturday of each month coming on 
or before the full of the moon, The meetings are held in the hall 
owned by the lodge, comprising the third floor of the brick block 


northwest of the public square in Monticello. At the present time 


Pe 


the lodge consists of eighty-one members. The officers’ names are as 
follows : Joseph E. Evans, W.M. ; Henry W. Keyes, 8. W.; Samuel 
Cole, J.W.; W. J. Britton, Treas. ; J. A. Till, Sec. ; G. A. Burgess, 
S.D.; Joshua Tatman, J.D.; Henry Sackriter, Jr., S.S.; William 
Baldwin, J.S.; Wau. Worsley, Tyler; J. H. Carper, Marshal. 
Markwell Chapter, No. 48, R.A. M-—Markwell Chapter was 


organized January 25, 1859, under a dispensation grauted N. D. 
Elwood, Grand High Priest of the Grand Royal Arch Chapter of the 


State of Illinois, by Companion Levi Lusk, acting as high priest. At 
this meeting the chapter conferred the degree of Mark Master on 
Charles Watts, it being their first work. The returmms to the grand 
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chapter show the following named companions as officers and mem- 
bers for the year 1859, viz: Peter Kx. Hull, H.P.; James J. Patterss 
son, King; A. G. Boyer, Scribe; Wm. Noecker, C.H. ; B. Cassell, 
P.S.; James A. Hill, R.A.C.; Charles Watts, G.M. 3d V.; Wm. 
T. Foster, GM. 2d V.; L. J. Bond, G.M. ist V.; Charles Watts, 
Sec. ; John Mosgrove, Treas. ; M. M. Harshbarger, Sent. Members : 
J. QO. Sparks, F. E. Bryant, T. T. Pettit, Charles Marquiss and 8. IT. 
Bender. At the present time the chapter consists of forty-four mem- 
bers and the following named officers, viz: Harvey E. Huston, H.-P. ; 
Caleb A. Tatman, King; Richard T. Ayer, Seribe ; Henry W. Keyes, 
C.H. ; Gilbert A. Burgess, P.S.; Wm, J. Britton, R.A.C.; Joshua 
Tatman, M. 38d V.; Samuel Cole, M. 2d V.; Joseph E. Evans, M. 
Ist V.; Henry Sackriter, Treas. ; Samuel B. Webster, See. ; Wim. B. 
Worsley, Sent. The charter is dated September 30, 1859. The regular 
convocations have been held, ever since the organization of the chapter, 
on the evening of Thursday on or before the full of the moon in each 
month. . 
Monticello Council, No. 27, R. and S. M.—This council was organ- 

Good under dispensation on August 31, 1866. The charter was dated 
October 4, 1860, and the following are the names of the first officers, 
who were also the charter members: A. T. Pipher, T.1.G.M. ; Charles 
Watts, D.G.G.M.; J.C. Johnson, P.C.W. ; E. P. Fisher, M. of E.; L. 
J. Bonn, Recorder; Wm. Noeeker, C. of G.; N. ILenline, C. of C. ; 
J. A. Piatt, Sent. The council at present.consists of nineteen members, 
and the following named officers, viz: E. A. Barringer, T.1.G.M. ; 
A. T. Pipher, D.LG.M. - J. R. Dove, P.C. of W.; James MM. 
Holmes, Recorder; J. C. Johnson, M. of E.; Wm. Noecker, C. of 
G.; L. J. Bond, C. of C.; E. P. Fisher, Steward; Wim. Worsley, 
Sent. The regular convocations of the council are held on the 
evening of tlre second Tnesday in each nonth, at the Masonic Hall in 
Monticello. 

The foregoing matter relative to the several lodges was furnished 
us by IL. I. Huston. 

Lyaternal Encampment.—The Fraternal Encampment, No. 145, 
L0-0.F., was organized July 9, 1873. The charter members were 
Joseph T. Van Gundy, Wm. E. Smith, Janes Honselman, Louis 
Katz, John Kousho, Henry Sackriter and James C. Harrington. The 
following presiding ofticers were installed when instituted: Jos. T. 
Van Gundy, C.P.; Louis Katz, T.P.; Jas. C. Warrington, 8.W.; Jas. 
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Honselman, J. W.; Wim. KE. Smith, Seribe; Jolin MKousho, Treas. 
The presiding officers installed January 2, 1882, are Jos. 1’. 
Van Gundy,| @Pos° Win. Ll. Stith; “H.. Ps). A. Birown,.S. W.; 
Wim. A. Baldwin, J.W.; Emmett H. Ormsby, Seribe; Francis JA. 
Tate, Treas. The membership is thirty and the encampment meets on 
the first and third Mondays of each month in the Odd-Fellows’ hall. 
over J. A. Brown’s store. . 

-— Selah Lodge.—TNe Selah Lodge, No. 403, 1O.O.)., was organized 

. August 26, 1869. The following are the names of the charter 

“members: Alonzo T. Pipher, James ©. Harrington, Wm. D. Shultz, 
Michael Hazzard, Jacob MeClain, Pierre Hahn. The tollowing 
presiding officers were installed at time of organization: Alonzo 
T. Pipher, N.G.; James C. Harrington, V. G.; Wm. D. Shultz, Ree. 
See.; Michael] Hazzard, Treas. The presiding officers installed in 
July, 1882, are Geo. R. Baldwin, N.G.; Francis A. Tate, V.G.; 
E. H. Ormsby, Rec. Sec; F. G. Stevens, Per. See.; Christian 
Wengenroth, Treas. The membership is fifty-two. The lodge 
meets on Tuesday evening of each week in their hall over J. A. 
Brown's hardware store, on the west side of the square, Monticello, 
Minois. 

Monticello Mutual Building, Loan and Homestead Association.— 
(This association was organized in 1873 with a capital of &100,000 
\ divided into 1,000 shares of $100 each. The original stock was 

held by 169 different persons, who took trom one to twenty shares 
each, on which they paid at the rate of fifty cents a month for each 
share held, respectively. The money arising from these payments, 
together with the interest accumulating on the same, was loaned and 
re-loaned to the members of the association. It was the design that 
everything paid to the association in the way of fees should be applied 
to advancing the value of the Stock until it should arrive*at par value, 
at which time the association would go into liquidation, and the 
mortgages executed by the borrowing members would be offset and 
vanceled by their stock. The association flourished until the hard 
times came on, when it was thought advisable by the board of direct- 
ors to wind up the affairs as soon as possible, which has accordingly 
been done, exeepting as to a few matters that are in litigation in 
the supreme court, in one of which, being the Smythe case, the 
constitutionality of the law under which such associations are organ- 
ized has been attached. This ease was once decided adversely to thie 
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association, but a rehearing was granted. These associations have 
been Ritaes Sy in other states, particularly in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
and are claimed to be very beneficial to communities. There have 
been no losses by the stoekholders in Monticello, and probably some 
meney will be made. At present there are twelve stockholders. 
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M R. THOMAS ATER was born in Loudoun county, Virginia, in 

1795. When but seven years old his father’s family emigrated 
to Pickaway county, Ohio. After reaching the Ohio river they went 
down the stream in a ‘ bitter-lead” boat, and while on this voyage 
young Thomas came near losing his life; he fell overboard, and the 
folks had given lim up just as his head appeared above the surface of 
the water, when an older brother seized him by the hair and dragged 
him into the boat. When seventeen years of age Thomas took the 
place of a brother who had been drafted in the war of 1812, and 
served throughout the entire war. IIe was under Gen. Harrison at 
Tippecanoe, and for his services in the war received a Jand warrant for 
160 acres of land, but never received any benefit from the warrant. 
Ifis wife, though, through the efforts of their son Edward, made use of 
the warrant after Mi. Ater’s death. Mr. Thomas Ater, and Elizabeth 
3rowh, Who was born in Delaware in 1795, were united in marriage 
in 1813. Of their five children, who were bo?n in Ohio, Edward was 
born in 18153; Solomon, in 1817; Willis, in 18195 Celia, in 1521 ; 
and John, in 1823. On October 11, 1827, Mr. Ater, with his family, 
started for Ilinois. They reached Vermilion county the same month, 
and camped out until a homestead was procured. After living im 
Vermilion county eleven years, the entire family moved to what is 
now Piatt county, and settled near the Willow Branch. Mr. Ater 
died in 1852, and was buried near his last home. Tis faithful wife 
survived him many years, but died in 1877, and was buried beside her 
lsband. A gentleman who was a resident of the county when Mn. 
Ater lived here, says of him: * We was a tall, well-made man. 
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Though uneducated, he had a fine mind, was an excellent farmer, and 
was noted far and near for his genial hospitality.” 

Mr. Epwarp Arier was born in 1815 in Pickaway eounty, Ohio. 
When about twelve years old he moved with his parents to Vermilion 
county, linois. In 1888 he came to Piatt county to close up a 
contract for land, which his father had made. Upon reaching the 
county Edward expeeted to spend the first night at Mr. Clover’s, but 
upon arriving there found the family all sick with the ague. He next 
went to Mr. Reber’s, to find the same disease in the household. At 
Mr. West’s he also found all sick, and when he reached the Piatt 
cabin Mr. Piatt had the typhoid fever, but a night’s lodging was 
secured. This incident serves as but an illustration of what the early 
settlers suffered from the then prevalent malarial diseases. When Mr. 
Ater’s family moved into Willow Branch township the following 
persons were residing there: Emanuel Clover, Washington Zinn, 
John Sea, Thomas Henderson, John West, .James Reber, William 
Pratt, John Moore, Mr. Shuman, Mr. Widich and Mr. Dillow. Mr. 
Edward Ater #id Lydia Greene were married in 1837. They had four 
children, two of whom were girls and died quite young. William 
Ater served four years in the late war, and died at thirty-six years of 
age, when on his way home from Missouri. Frank still lives in Piatt 
county. Mrs. Lydia Ater died in 1857, and Mr. Ater took as his 
second wife Margaret Cramer, of Ladoga, Indiana. Mr. Ater taught 
the first school in Willow Branch township, and was the second sheriff 
ot the county, serving four years, and uever drew any fee for his 
services. In 1846 he moved to Urbana, and while there served as 
county judge four years, and was also Mayor of Urbana four years. 
In 1871 he moved back to Monticello, and has since resided here. 
Mr. Ater is the only one of lis father’s family now living. 

Mr. Frank Apis, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Ohio, and has 
been in Piatt county for many years. He was married to Mrs. H. 
Harris nee Naney Jones in 1860. She is a native of Kentucky, her 
parents were of English and Irish descent. Mrs. Adkins married her 
first husband, Chas. W. Harris, a native of Virginia, and they moved to 
this county in the summer of 1844. Tle died of Iung fever in 1858. 
They had four children: Martha P., who is the wife of L. W. Patter- 
son, lives in Manhattan, Kansas, where they have lived for nearly eight 
years; William T. is a druggist, lives in Solomon, Kansas, and 
married Miss Hannah Rodgers; Fannie is the wife of Martin Fogle- 
song, and has four children, Eloise, Charlie, Daisy and Frank; they live 
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in Champaign ; Kdward lives on the home place, married Jane Persel, 
and has three children, Grace, Nannie and Charles. Nannie C. 
and her husband live on their farm near Abilene, Kansas.  B. F. is 
at home. 

Rev. George S. ALexanper was born July 10, 1832, in Cumber- 
land, Rhode Island. His youth was spent on a farm, and in a woolen 
factory, and his education was obtained in Rhode Island. He was 
married first on Cape Cod, Mareh 11, 1856; again at Philo, Illinois, 
September 20, 1877, and has six children. My. Alexander has been a 
Methodist minister for number of years, and the last three years have 
been spent in doing most excellent work in the Monticello Methodist 
chureh. A short time ago he removed to Nebraska, where he is pastor 
of the Methodist Episcopal church of Syracuse, and editor of the Syra- 
cuse Journal, a weekly republican paper. Mars. Alexander and Mr. 
Arthur Alexander gained quite a reputation as artists in the vicinity of 
Monticello, where they had a painting class during their stay here. 

Mr. Samurt Atterron, of Chicago, is the largest land-holder of 
~ Piatt county. [He owns 7,160 aeres of land, most of which he has 
improved. Three houses have been erected on the land, a cut of 
one of which appears in this book. Mr. Allerton is quite an advocate 
of tiling, having had some fifteen miles of the same put in in 1882. 
In attempting to have an artesian well at Allerton Station, a well 286 
feet deep was bored, which is the deepest well in the county. Some 
seven hundred head of cattle are fattened and, sold each vear from 
Mr. Allerton’s farms. Mr. Allerton has traveled a great deal and his 


verdiet is that nowhere in the old or new world has he found agricnl- 


tural land surpassing that of Piatt county. 

Mr. Jonx Arnopr is of German descent and is a native of Pennsyl- 
vania. Ile moved from Pennsylvania to Ohio, and thence to Illinois. 
His father and mother came with him and lived in this county until 
their death, which oceurred in 1867 aud about 1865 respectively. After 
coming to this county Mr. Arndt married Mrs. Fannie Boyer. Her 
first husband, Mr. William Boyer, died leaving two children, George, 
who is now married and living in Champaign county, and Alice, who 
married Mr. A. Lord and lives in. Sanganion towaship. They have 
four children, Frank, Fannie, Willie, and a babe. Mrs. Arndt died 
about 1863, leaving one child, Hattie, who still makes her home with 
her father. Part of her time. however, is spent in school teaching. 
Myr. Arndt was married the second time in 1867, to Mis. Eliza Miller 
nee Eliza J. Graham. She was a native of Keutucky, and was married 
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in that state in 1852, to Mr. James Miller, a school teacher. They 
moved to Monticello, Hlinois, in 1852, and after one year’s residence 
there moved to Mr. George Boyer's place near Centerville, where they 
lived until Mr. Miller was elected county clerk, when they moved to 
Monticello and lived till Mr. Miller's death in 1859. Mr. Wilson Cox 
finished out Mr. Miller’s unexpired term as county clerk. Mr. Miller 
taught school several terms after coming to the county. Tle taught one 
term in the first school-house in Monticello. Two of Mr. Miller's 
ehildren are now living. William A. Miller was married in May, 1881, 
to Ella Norris. He has taught quite a number of schools in this 
county, but at present is in a clothing store in Monticello. | Miss 
Adaline is unmarried and lives at home. 

Ireland is Mr. James Attatan’s native country. When but fifteen 
years old le moved from the southwestern part of the county of Kerry 
and landed in Piatt county in 1854. The sailing vessel in which they 

‘ame over was wrecked near Nantucket Island. It struck some rocks 
va got fast on asand-bar. No lives were lost but all the merchandise 
ras uilloaded. Two tugs succeeded in pulling the vessel into safe waters 
again. For eight anda half days the crew were apportioned one and 
half pints of seetirdor both drinking and cooking purposes. Two of Mr. 
Aliman’s brothers were already in America, Patrick was educated for a 
priest in Dublin, Ireland. He died in Piatt county without fulfilling ° 
the mission for which he was educated. John Allman was married, in 
Ireland, to Honora Cronan. After her death John went west and is 
supposed to be dead. His daughter, Mary, is keeping house for Mr. 
Edward Allman, who came to America at the time Mr. James Allman 
did, and who now lives on a tine farm in Monticello township. Mr. 
aAllman’s sister, Catharine, married Mr. Amos Stout, a farmer in Be- 
ment township. They have four children. lor three years atter coming 
to Piatt county Mr. James Allman worked on Mr. Caters place; che 
for four or five years he worked for Mr. John Piatt. IIe soon bought 
240 acres of land of Mr. James Bryden. To this amount of land he next 
added 860acres which he bought of Mr. James Johnson. He also bought 
land of Mr. M. 'T. Scott, and some railroad land. He bought a portion of 
the farm he now lives on of Mr. George Campbell. In 1877 Mx. All 
man married Miss Anna McSheffry, a native of Pennsylvania, but who 
at that time was a resident of Champaign county. She gradnated at 
St. Mary’s, Indiana, after an attendance of six years. They have had 
three children: Mary, Agnes ©. and Margaret. Mr. James .\dman 
is an example of what can be done by perseverance and hard work. 
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All that he has he made by sheer hard labor. He is a gentleman who 
is held in high esteem by the church and all his neighbors. 

Mx. Witnian Anperson, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Ohio. 
In 1856 he moved to Iinois and has lived in the connty ever since. 
Tie was married in 1854, to Jane Brady, and has had sixteen children, 
thirteen of whom are living. Joseph is now in Kansas. Charlotte is 
the wife of Mr. Perry Dewees, of Goose Creck township. The names 
of the other children are Alice, Melissa, George, Henry, Samuel, 
Martin, Delilah, Peter, William, Sarah and Ollie. Myr. Anderson 
went to the army, from Piatt county, in Ge. A, 107th Ill. reg., and re- 
mained ten months ; most of this time was spent in the hospital. Tle 
was on duty but a short time and never shot off agun. Hestood guard 
with one once which was filled with mud. 

Mr. R. 'T. Ayre, of the firm of R. T. Ayre & Bro., butcher, Mon- 
ticello, is a native of England. Ile came to America when eight years 
old and located in Ilinois, coming to Piatt county in 1878. At that 
time he loeated in Monticello, where he owns a residence, a business 
house and three acres of ground. He was married in Jnly, 1870, to 
Delia Ray, and has had six children: Charles O., John C., Annie, 
Lizzie, Richard and Golde. 

Mr. Joux V. Ayne, of the firm R. T. Avre & Bro., came in Novem- 
ber 1878, to Monticello. Ife was married October 8, 1871, to Bettie 
Ogden, and has one son, Jonas. 

Mr. Wiiiiam, Barnes (deceased) was bern in 1792, and in 1813 
married Sarah Marquiss, who was born in 1794. In 1833 they, with 
their family, moved to Piatt county from Ohio, and lived through the 
first winter in a little cabin near Monticello. During the winter Mr. 
Barnes built a eabin northwest of Monticello, on the place where Mr. 
Woolington now lives, and in the spring of 1834 the family moved 
onto this farm. Of their children only two are now living in this 
county. Abraham died at the age of two years. Henry was born in 
1816, and in 1840 married Sarah Ann Norris. They had six children, 
two of whom are now living. William Harrison (or ‘*Tip”) was 
married about 1878, to Catharine Tloover and now lives in Monticello. 
Ann married Hiram Smock. Susan Barnes, who was born in 1817, 
married Nicholas Devore (see account of Mr. Woolington). Elizabeth 
married) Mayhew Stewart in 1887. They lived in Willow Branch 
township for a time and then moved to Sangamon township. Mr. 
Stewart died there and his widow afterward married Solomon Osburn. 
She died in the same neighborhood. Ma. and Mrs, Stewart had four 
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children, two of whom died when young. Sarah married Frank 
Brady and moved to Kansas, where she died, leaving two ehildren. 
Levi Stewart was in Jacksonville when last heard from. Sarah Louisa 
was born in 1820. She was married to Samuel Morain while he held 
the office of sheriff. After his term of office ended they moved to 
what is now the poor farm. Their next move was to Monticello, 
where Mr. Morain engaged in the mercantile business. After Mr. 
Morain’s death Mrs. Morain lived for several years on Goose Creek, 
and then moved to Montieello, where she and her one living child, 
Eva R., now reside. John@Marquiss Barnes married Nancy Winsted. 
IIe now lives in Neosho county, Kansas, and has three children living. 
William Mills Barnes married Ellen Tulley, who died leaving five 
children. He is now living in Kansas. Caroline Barnes married M. 
P. Winsted and is living in Barton county, Missouri. They have three 
children, all married. Jemima Barnes died at the age of cighteen. 

Mx. Joun Barnes (deceased) was born July 1, 1823, in Ohio. He 
came to Piatt county in 1833, and on October 15, 1846, was united in 
marriage to Martha M. Philipps, who was born January 12, 1828. 
Seven of their eight children are still living. Hannah R. married Mr. 
John W. Fitzwater December 19, 1867, and one of their three children, 
Emma M., is living. Mr. Fitzwater died Mareh 19, 1873. Mary E. 
was married in September, 1882, to Mr. C. F. Chamberlain. Ellen 
married James Fitzwater February 25, 1873. George A. Barnes 
married Sadie A. Hiatt July 4, 1877. They have had two children, 
Alta J. and Maud M.. who died reeently. Joseph L. Barnes is now 
in the railroad office at Mansfield. John G. Barnes is a member of 
the class of ’83 in the Monticello High Sehool. Etta is also in school. 
We subjoin the following from Mr. Barnes’ obituary: ‘‘ Died, Febru- 
ary 4, 1871, at his residence near Centerville, Mr. John Barnes, aged 
forty-eight years. He emigrated to this state when the country was 
new and sparsely settled. Hence, during his residence here, he became 
identified with the growing interests of the country, more especially 
with his immediate locality. Having a progressive spirit, he took an 
active interest in all measures that pertained to the welfare of the 
community, and in this particular his counsel was often obtained. As 
a citizen lie was peaceable, and sought to allay all disturbing elements 
that threatened peace and harmony.- Quiet and unostentatious in his 
movements, never seeking to make a display, or to gain a conspicuous 
elevation, and somewhat distrustful of his own powers; yet when the 
right had to be maintained in opposition to error, he never faltered for 
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a moment, but perseveringly pursued the path of duty. In his com- 
mercial relations he was prompted by the principles of moral upright- 
ness and integrity of purpose. Among all with whom he mingled he 
was distinguished by honesty and truthfulness. He was an instance 
of God’s noblest work, ‘an honest man.’ He cultivated moral senti- 
ment and was a regular attendant at church and the Sabbath school. 
Being a man of musical talent he invariably conducted the singing. 
He took an interest in inviting ministers to his neighborhood, and his 
home was often their abode during their transient visits. By his per- 
severing industry he amassed considerable wealth, and was liberal with 
his means. The various objects of charity and the general enterprises 
of christianity were fully met. He was kind and indulgent to his 
family, and sought to render the home circle desirable and happy. He 
had recently built a handsome brick residence, and everything that 
contributed to make home a loved retreat flowed in uninterrupted 
harmony. ‘The surroundings were pleasant and highly attractive. To 
all appearances he had reached the summit of earthly ambitions. But 
in the midst of this tide of social prosperity he was suddenly called to 
cross ‘death’s shadowy valley.’ His sickness was of short duration, 
during which time he gave the future some consideration. When 
asked by a friend in regard to his preparation for death, he answered: 
‘That is all settled; my mind is perfectly clear.’ His funeral was 
attended by the largest assemblage convened here on a like occasion. 
Mind possesses the mysterious power of assimulation, and may the 
surviving emulate his virtues, revere his memory, and cherish his rich 
legacy of an unsullied character. 

Mr. Samuret Benper, merchant, Monticello, is a native of Ohio, 
who came to Piatt county, Illinois, in 1842. His parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Bender, with their family, settled in Monticello at this time 
and lived for awhile in the Piatt cabin. But two of their five children, 
Samuel and Jerry, are now living. Henry Bender, who married 
Mary Ann Barnes, died leaving one son, John Bender, now living in 
Goose Creek township. Harriet, who first married James Campbell 
and then A. J. Wiley, is now dead. Ann, who married James 
Jacobs, is also dead. Mr. Samuel Bender owns several hundred acres 
of land in Goose Creek township, which he has improved himself, and a 
business residence and five lots in Monticello. He married Elizabeth 
Marquiss in 1846. She died in six years, leaving one daughter, Effie, 
who died January 10, 1869, being stricken down in the very bloom of 


her young womanhood. In 1853 Mr. Bender was united in marriage 
Wa 
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to Rebeeca Rea, who died in California in 1877, leaving six children. 
Of these, Ida is the wife of L. M. Taylor, of Monticello, and has two 
children, Roy and Ethyl; Bertie is the wife of J. J. Hobson, of 
California, and has two children. The names of the other children 
are Will, Dick, Louise B. and 8. R. In July, 1882, Mr. Bender and 
Inez Jamison were united in marriage. Within the last decade Mr. 
. Bender has been to California several times, having lived there in all 
seven years. 

Mr. Jerry Benper, merchant, Monticello, came to this county 
from Ohio, his native state, in 1842, and has resided here ever since, 
having been in business at Monticello for at least twenty-four years. 
He owns his present store building, a residence, and over one block in 
Monticello. Mr. Bender was married about 1860, to Miss M. J. 
Moffitt, who died in June, 1872, leaving two children — Charles, now 
in Idaho, and Annie, who is in Colorado. 

Mr. L. J. Bonn, Monticello, is a native of West Virginia, from 
which state he moved to Indiana in 1849. He remained in that state 
at Wabash and Lafayette until 1854, when he came to Piatt county, 
and in 1856 located in Monticello, where he still resides, owning 44 
acres of land just ontside of the city limits, and one of the most 
attractive residences of the vicinity. He was married October 25, 
1849, to Margaret V. Bond, and has had eleven children, six of whom 
are now living. Lona is the wife of Mr. P. Keenan, of Monticello. 
Oswick is quite a musician, and has traveled a good deal over the 
United States. Bert, Ada, Lena and Louis are at home. Alice died 
at the age of fourteen. Mr. Bond was supervisor of Monticello town- 
ship ten or twelve years, has held several local offices, was cireuit 
clerk two terms, and was a member of the legislature one term. He 
belongs to the Masonic lodge, blne lodge, chapter, conneil and com- 
mandery, of Decatur. At present Mr. Bond is connected with railroad 
business, and, though he is from home a great deal, we count him one 
of our most earnest and worthy citizens. 

Mr. Joun Brrrron (deceased) was a native of Pennsylvania. He 
“married Miss Jane Graham, a native of Ohio, and for ten years, 
until 1846, made that state his home. They then moved near 
Monticello, Ilinois, on a farm, where they remained until the death 
of Mr. Britton in 1856. Two children survived him. Wm. J. 
Britton married Miss Laura Dyer and at present is living in Monti- 
cello. They have had four children, two of whom, Nellie and Willie, 
are living. Johnny, the eldest of the family, showed remarkable 
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artistic and mechanical talent for one so young. Mr. Britton has 
been road commissioner of Monticello township for nine years. He 
is school director at present, and reports the Monticello schools in a 
good condition, financially. Mr. Britton is a member of the Masonic 
lodge 58, A. F. and A. M., Markwell chapter 48, R. A. M., Monti- | 
eello council No. 48, and the Urbana commandery No. 16. Miss Ella 
Britton married Dr. Noecker, a resident physician of Monticello. 
Mrs. Britton remained a widow until December, 1879, when she 
married Mr. David P. Bunn, a Universalist minister of Decatur, 
Illinois. He has been a resident of that city for a number of years. 
He used to preach quite frequently in this county, and’ from the 
time Mr. Britton first settled near Monticello, made his home a 
stopping place. 

Mr. Jonn A. Brrrrexuam (deceased) was born in Ross county, 
Qhio. His mother was a native of Maryland. Both parents remained 
in Ohio until their death. Mr. Brittenham received a common 
education in Ohio and came to Tlinois about 1839 or 1840. He 
settled near Naples, and while there he entered the Hlinois conference 
and began preaching on the Pontiac circuit. [lis second cireuit 
inelnded Monticello. During this second appointment he was married, 
in 1846,.to Miss Martha Harshbarger, of Pittsburg, Indiana. After 
his marriage he traveled on various circuits, including that of McLean 
and Carlinville, but finally in 1851 located in Monticello, Illinois. 
While located here he dealt in real estate fora time. Te built some 
fifteen or twenty houses in the town. - After dealing for a time in 
real estate he farmed awhile and then went into merchandise. He 
had just gone out of this business at the time of his-death, May 28, 
1872. His death was quite sudden. In the morning of May 28, he 
had been preparing some horse medicine. Just a little while before 
he died he went into the kitchen at his home and asked for his sons, 
remarking that he thought he was going to die. In spite of all efforts 
to save him, he died in a very short time. Mr. Brittenham belonged 
to the I.0.0.F. lodge, and was an honored and respected citizen. His 
first wife died in 1857. Two of her children are still living. Chas. 
K. Brittenham is married, has one child, and is a merchant at or near 
Pontiac. Win. R. married Ellen Emigin 1880. They have one child. 
Wm. ht. Brittenham is living in Monticello and farming. Mr. John 
Brittenham, the principal subject of this sketch, was married in 1858 
to Sarah J. Funk, of Heyworth, McLean county, Illinois. She is 
still living and at present resides in the same house in Monticello 
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in which she went to housekeeping. She has four children living, 
John Richard and Thomas L., who are both farming, and Allen O. 
and Sarah J., who are both at home: His sister, Mrs. Howes, in 
speaking of Mr. Brittenham, says that he was always of a religions 
turn of mind and united with the church when about seventeen years 
old. He was made class-leader in Ohio when eighteen years old, 
began his work as a local preacher in Illinois about 1839, and in 1843 
joined the Illinois conference. ‘ 

Mr. Rruspen Bowman’s life began July 4, 1806, in Pennsylvania, 
in which state he remained until he was ten years of age. _ [Lis parents, 
Peter and Christina (Fagley) Bowman, died in Ohio, the one near 
seventy years of age and the other eighty-eight years old. They had 
a family of fourteen children, of which Reuben is the youngest and the 
only one living. Some of the children lived to be ninety years old, 
His father was in the revolutionary war and three of his brothers were 
in the war of 1812. He started to the Mexican war, but returned. 
When the late war began, he went out for over a year, until he was 
crippled by the falling of his horse. After leaving the army he lost the 
use of one of his eyes. Major Bowman had three sous and almost a 
whole company of nephews in the rebellion. Mr. Bowman was 
married in 1832, to Miss Sarah Bradley, who died in 1874. Their 
daughter, Samantha, died after her marriage to John Albert. One of 
their children is now married and living in Champaign county. Julia 
Bowman married Mr. G. M. Bruffitt and lives in Mansfield. They 
have three children. Harriet was married to Mr. David Robinson. 
They have no children. Mary Bowman is still living at home, while 
George is also at Monticello. Both of his wives are dead. Two of his 
children are living. John Bowman is married, has four children, and 
is living in Bates county, Missouri. Milton Bowman died in Piatt 
county in 1876, while his brother, James K. P., died in Missouri. 
Harrison Bowman is married, has several children, and is living in 
Shelby county. Major Reuben Bowman has lately received a pension, 
and, with at least a portion of this, has purehased property just south 
of the fair grounds. During the summer of 1881 he put up quite a 
nice frame residence on the place. The major doubtless expects to take 
comfort in his old days. 

Mr. Jamus Brown (deceased) came from Virginia to Piatt county 
November 16, 1857, and bought a farm on Goose Creek of Dr. Hull. 
He lived on the farm at the time of his death, October 22, 1878. He 
was married in 1544, to Margaret A. Hull, a graduate of the Kalorama 
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Seminary in Stanton, Virginia. Several of their children were born in 
Virginia. Belle was married September 1, 1869, to James A. Shepherd 
and has one child. Bettie was married July 3, 1878, to Joseph M. 
Woolington and has three children. Emma is the wife of Mr. Joseph 
H. Rankin. Mollie was married November 30, 1880, to Robert Hays. 
J. Hull Brown was a promising young man who attended school at 
Lebanon and at Ann Arbor. He taught school for several years in the 
county. He died January 21,1879. Lucy was married February 8, 
1876, to Rufus C. Gordon. Ada E. was married March 14, 1878, to 
Ellis Reed. Floyd F., Clara M. and Olive F. are still at home with 
Mrs. Brown, who now lives in Monticello. 

Mr. JeremrAn Baxer, farmer and stock-raiser, Monticello, is a 
native of Pickaway county, Ohio. His parents were natives of Ohio, 
and died there. He came directly from Ohio to Piatt county in 1843. 
He immediately entered 700 acres of land, one mile north of Milmine. 
David Kuns now lives on the place. Mr. Baker improved 400 acres, 
besides two other farms; 400 acres where Jesse Yoakum lives, two 
hundred of which was bought of.Gov. Oglesby, and one which he sold 
to Samuel Allerton. His nearest neighbors were three miles distant. 
In 1854 Mr. Baker lodged part of the surveyors of the Wabash road. 
Deer were quite plenty then, and even after he had been there a year, 
one morning he counted sixteen walking off his wheat. He moved 
from where Mr. Kuns lives to where Jesse Yoakum lives, and re- 
remained there during the war; then bought the Suver farm, now owned 
by Mr. Allerton. He traded that for property in Decatur, and moved 
there for two years, when he came to Monticello, and has recently 
built a nice house on one of the most desirable lots in town. Mr. 
Baker is a member of the Masonic lodge of Decatur. Mrs. Baker nee 
Jane Ater was born in Ross county, Ohio. Her parents were 
natives of that state and she was the eldest of ten children. Mr. 
Baker's father was in the war of 1812, and the Black Hawk war. 
“While in the war of 1812, was taken sick and brought home in a 
litter carried by two horses. He never did a day’s work afterward, 
and though he had a pension offered him, would not accept it, some 
$4,000 coming to him. 

Mr. Harrison Barriry, a farmer in Monticello township, began 
his worldly eareer in 1808, in the State of Ohio. He is of German 
descent and his parents were from Virginia. He was married in 1835, 
to Elizabeth Newhouse, who was born in 1816, in Pickaway county, 
her husband’s native county. Her father was a private in the war of 
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1812. (Mr. and Mrs. Bartley lived in Pickaway county until 1868, 
when they moved to Piatt county, Illinois. They have six.children 
living and three dead. Edward Bartley married Sarah: Fry and 
is a farmer in Sangamon township. They have six ehildren living: 
Iuey, Elmer, Clinton, John, Will and Claude. [Sarah Bartley 
married John Hildinger. At the time of his death, they, with their 
two children, Della and William, were living at Decatur. Mrs. Hild- 
inger married Mr. R. Williams, and is now living in Monticello town. 
ship. They have three children: Winnie, Olive, and Maud. Mr. 
Williams lad been married before and had one child, Harry. Catha- 
rine Bartley married Mr. Jacob MeLain, and with her two. ehildren, 
William and Ella May, lives in Monticello township. Louis Bartley 
married Miss A. Coon, and they, with their children, Charles and Fan- 
nie, live in Sangamon township. Nelson Bartley married Emma 
Coon and lives in Monticello township. They have two ehildren, 
Nellie Myrtle and a babe. Lemuel Bartley is a farmer in Ohio, while 
his brother Reuben is a farmer at home. Two of Mr. Bartley’s family 
who died reached the age of maturity. Ella married Abraham Long 
and at her death left four children. William was twenty-four years 
old when he died. Benjamin. died in Ohio. os, ’ 

Mr. ALEXANDER GrorcEe Boyer, Monticello, was born in Ohio, 
August 5, 1825. His parents were natives of Pennsylvania.  IIis 
father kept hotel in Ohio. His mother’s death occurred in Jannary, 
1875. Mr. A. G. Boyer was married in this’ county in 1849, to 
MWannalt Duekett, of Butler county, Ohio. They had eight children: 
Lenora, who died when a babe; Olive, who is at home; Frank, dead ; 
James, living at home: Dolly, Martha and Douglas are dead; and 
Berta, who is at home. Mr. Boyer attended poaln ads and law college 
in Chicago, previous to his marriage, and tanght-school several terms 
in this county. At one time he lived on a farm. Te belonged to the 
Masonic lodge of Monticello, and died April 11, 1868. 

Mr. Wuiuam Bartow, carpenter, Monticello. is a native of Ver- 
mont, from which state he moved to New York. From there he 
moved to Ohio, and in 1854 eame to Monticello. He was married in 
1842, to Marietta Stecley. They have four children living in the 
county. Eliza, who married Mr. Norforth, lives in Monticello, and 
has two children, Frank, Cyrus and Ada are at home. : 41) eee 

Mr. Jonatuan Betrs is a native of Ross county, Ohio. He eame 
with teams from Pickatvay county, Ohio, to Piatt county, in 1856. 
After coming to this place, he first worked on a farm for Mr. William 
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H. Piatt, and has followed farming most of the time since. He was in 
the late war from 1862 to June 1865. He went in Co. F, 2d Ill. Cav., 
and was in the battles of Hollow Springs, Mississippi, and Sabine Cross 
~ Roads. He was wounded in the hand and face, but was never taken 
prisoner. 

Dr. Epwarp Bracksuaw, dentist, is a native of Staffordshir e, Eng- 
land, and came to America abit 1852, and was in Wisconsin until 1858, 
when he moved to Urbana, which has since been hishome. He obtained ° 
his dental education at Fond dn Lae, Wisconsin, with Dr. J. R. Cole, 
has followed.this business while in Urbana, and since 1862 has made 
professional] visits monthly to Monticello. At present, and for some 
time since, these visits have been made the first Monday and Tuesday 
of each month. For a time he was with Dr. Coleman, but of late years, 
and in general, has been with Dr. Noecker. Dr. Blackshaw was mar- 
ried in England in 1852, to Elizabeth Jones, when after three days of 
married life he came to America, leaving his wife,. who followed the 
next spring. She died May 7.1881. He recently married a Mrs. 
Strachan, of Urbana. Dr. Blackshaw’s trips to Monticello have been 
made. overland. He used to travel most of the way across open prai- 
rie, has several times been mired in the swamps, and once his horse 
had to swim a slough. At one time he was lost in a rain-storm. — It 
. was often his experience to come through severe storms, and-all for the 
sake of ** teething” people. Dr. Blackshaw was the first dentist in this 
part of the state to introduce artificial dentures on rubber, the work pre- 
viously having been done on gold and silver. 

Mr. D. 8. Bon», farmer, is a native of Virginia, and howd from 
there to Indiana about 1847, then eame to Champaign county about 1851, 
and to Piatt county about 1852. He owns 160 acres of land, which he has 
improved himself. Mr. Bond was married about 1859, to Mary Gates, 
and has had ten children, of whom eight are now living: Edwin, 
Albert, Earnest, Lillie, Florence, Charlie, Irving and Nellie. After 
traveling in the north and west, he returned to Piatt county, satis- 
fied this place is the best for a home. He has held some township 
offices. 

Mr. O. P. Busi, carpenter, Monticello, was born in 1829, in Ohio. 
He moved from his native state to [linois in 1836, and on the 24th of 
January, 1853, located in Monticello, where he now owns one house 
and two lots. Ile was married in 1851, to Barbara J. Clark, and has 
had four children, three of whom are living. Wm. J. married Miss 
L. J. Kendel, and has one child, Mabel. Maria J. married James 
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Graham, and, with one child, lives in Champaign county. Charles W. 
Bush is at home. 

Mr. Witi1am Bearriz, Monticello, is a native of Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland. He was born in 1808, came to Canada in 1827, thence to ° 
New York in 1835, and to Piatt county in 1864. He was married in 
Canada in 1833, to Jeannet Hudgert, who died in 1874. Mr. Beattie 
has three children living. Kate, who is the wife of Mr. Brown, a native 
of Scotland, was married in New York city in 1864, and came to this 
county with her parents, Mr. Brown following the next year. They 
moved from Quincy here in May, 1866, and have six children: William, 
Robert, Nettie, James, Charles and Katie. William Beattie is now in 
California, and James lives in Piatt county. William Beattie paid a 
short visit to Scotland in 1879, but had no desire to remain. 

Mr. J. Boun, druggist, Monticello, is a native of Germany, and 
came to America in 1847. In 1860 he came to Illinois and in 1867 
located in Monticello. He studied chemistry at the Illinois State Uni- 
versity and attended a course of medical lectures at Keokuk, Iowa. He 
went into partnership in drugs with Mr. Van Gundy in 1878, and still 
remains with him. Mr..Bohn was lately elected a member of the 
school board, and already shows himself a ig! pete worker for the 
interest of the city schools. 

Mr. Jonn Breck, harness-maker, Monticello, is a native of Ireland, 
from which country he came to America in 1847. [He moved from 
Ohio to Monticello in 1875. He was married in 1851, to Lucy M. 
Bond, who died in Monticello in December, 1881. His daughter May 
was a music teacher in Monticello for some time. Mr. Beck went to 
the army from New Jersey in Co. E of the Ist N. J. Lt. Art. He was 
in the engagements at Drury’s Bluff and at Richmond. 

Mr. G. A. Burcess, superintendent of schools, is a native of Iowa. 
His parents died when he was quite young and he returned to Illinois 
in 1866 to make his home with his uncle. Mr. Burgess left the farm 
in 1876, graduating at the State Normal School in 1878. He owns a 
farm of 120 acres in Bement township, which he has improved, in 
addition to his residence property in Monticello. Te was married in 
1874, to. Jane Conoway and has three children, Louis, Fred and an 
infant. Mr. Burgess was in the Monticello schools three years, two of 
which he was principal. For the Jast year he has successfully held the 
position of superintendent of schools. 

Mr. C. Buia, confectioner, Monticello, is a native of Wayne 
county, Indiana, which place he still calls home. He came to Piatt 
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county in 1877, and for two years was in the drug store with W. H. 
Reese, after which time he went into business for himself. 
Mr. Ezra Crinr (deceased) was a native of Ohio. His father 


‘moved from Ohio to a farm on Stringtown Lane about 1839. He had 


been married four times. The subject of our.sketch had three brothers 
and four sisters, all of whom are dead now. John, Jacob and’ David 
died in this county. Jacob left two children, one of whom is still liv- 
ing on the home place. John left six children. Ezra Cline’s half- 
brother Samuel lives in Warren county, Illinois; Martin died in the 
Andersonville prison ; Simeon lives in Missouri; Reuben is married 
and lives in Piatt county. Ezra Cline was married in 1854, to Mrs. 
Willis Ater nee Eliza Williams, a native of Indiana. After her first 
husband’s death she went home to live with her father, who died in 
one month after Mr. Ater’s decease. Five of Mr. Cline’s children are 
living. John T. is in the sheep business in Uvalde county, Texas ; 
Jacob C. was married in 1881, to Amanda Class, and lives on the Cline 
place ; Sarepta C. was married in July, 1879, to Cyrus Peck, and lives 
in Willow Branch township; Joseph D. and Mary M. still live at 
home. Mr.-Cline died.in 1877, and his widow still owns the home 
place. ) 

Dr. Nevson G. Corrin is of English descent, and was born in 
North Carolina in 1820. When he was but two years old his people 
moved to Vermilion county, Indiana. He moved to Piatt county,, 
Mllinois, in 1847. Two of his sisters and one brother are stil] living. 
In the spring of 1848 Dr. Coftin married Phebe D. Johnson, who was 
a native of Rhode Island, and who came to Piatt county about 1847. 
After their marriage they settled in Monticello, and this has been the 
doctor’s home ever since. Mrs. Coffin died in 1857. Of the three 
children which blessed their union, but one is living, Eugene, who is 
unmarried and at present (1881) is in Kansas City, in the Western 
Union telegraph office. He gained a portion of his education at Jack- 
sonville, Hlinots. Dr. Coftin: obtained his medical education at the 
Medical College of Ohio, in Cincinnati. He studied in the regular 
school. Ie began his practice in Vermilion county, Indiana, in 1843, 
and remained there until his settlement in Piatt county. His early 
practice extended all over this county and ofttimes beyond its limits. 
He, in common with other early physicians in the county, suffered 
many inconveniences in traveling over the almost roadless country, 
which was traversed by swollen streams and covered with swampy 
ponds. Dr. Coffin was in the army from August, 1862, until July, 1865. 
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He was assistant surgeon in the 107th TH. reg. and spent most of his 
time in hospitals. He was at the battle of Franklin, Tennessee, and 
at Nashville. During the year of.1881 Dr. Coffin changed his old 
oftiee for a more commodious one of brick. This office, within half a 
block of the public square in Montieello, is quite a place of resort, both 
for his business and his social friends. 

Mr. Anyer Conner (deceased), stock buyer and dealer, Monticello, 
was born in West Virginia. His parents were natives of Virginia, and 
moved from there to Ohio, and thence to Piatt county in 1851. Mr. 
Conner was married in 1840, to Rachel Motherspaw, and moved onto 
the farm now owned by Col. Smith. They also lived for a time on a 
part of the Allerton farm, then moved to Monticello in 1858, into the 
house where Mrs. Conner now lives. They had eight children, four 
of whom are living. Edward was in the army, in the 10th Ill: 
Cav., and died from siekness: in 1862, while there, and was buried 
in Springtield, Missouri. Kate married George Weaver and has three 
children, Maud, Edna and Nellie. Louisa is the wite of Jesse War: 
ner and has two ehildren, Ollie and Edward. Olive married Barnnin 
Hannon, a farmer, and lives in Champaign county ; they have two 
children. Ella is at home; she attended school at Valparaiso, and is 
a teacher. Mr. Conner died May 28, 1880. 

Mr. Jamns Crass’ father, Barnabas Class, was a native of New 
Jersey. [I¢ was of German descent. James Class was born in New 
Jersey in 1822. He was married in 1850, to Phoeba Hennion, of Mor- 
ris county, New Jersey, and in 1855 moved to Piatt county, Tlinois. 
Two of their children were born in New Jersey. Asa married Miss 
Ella Tinsman ; they have two children. Sarah married W. O. Doo- 
ley and lives in Willow Branch township. Jane married Michael 
Heminings ; they have three children. Clara and Ella are unmarried 
and at home. Amanda married Mr. Cline in 1881.9 She and her 
sister Ella are both graduates of the Monticello high school. — Willie, 
the youngest of the family, is still at home. Mr. James Class has 
followed blacksmithing ever since coming to Monticello. He has held 
the offices of sehool director, school trustee and town marshal. Ile isa 
member of the Masonie lodge. : 

Jom W. Cotemay, M.D., Monticello, was born in Montgomery 
county, Ohio, January 8, 1831 ILis father was a Pennsylvanian, and 
his mother was from Maryland. Dr. Coleman received his academic 
education at Miami University, Oxford, Obio, and at the’ Farmers’ 
College, at College Hill, Ohio. He graduated at the latter school in 
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1853, and was one of a class of twelve, among whom were William 
Penn Nixon, of the ‘Chicago Inter Ocean,” and Hon. William P. 
Fishback, of the United States court at Indianapolis, Indiana. His 
medical education was obtained at Miami College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he graduated in 1856. Upon leaving college he located at 
Leroy, McLean county, Illinois, where he practiced for a time in 
partnership. with Dr. 8. W. Noble, then one of the most prominent 
physicians .of. central Illinois. In 1860 the subject of our sketch 
moved to Monticello, where he pursued the practice of his profession 
until 1862, when. he was commissioned as assistant surgeon im the 
army in the 44st Ill., under Col. Pugh. During his three years’ service 
he was with the army.of the Tennessee in all its campaigns in the 
west, at the siege and final surrender of Vicksburg, with Sherman at 
Atlanta, in. the march to the sea, arid the final march through the 
Carolinas: and Virginia to, Washington. After the memorable grand 
review of the armies of Grant and Sherman at Washington, Dr. Cole- 
man retturned home. Dr. Coleman was married at Leroy, June 8, 
1858. Mrs. Coleman is a native of Terre Tlaute, Indiana. | Her 
parents: moved to Leroy about 1852. Dr. and Mrs. Coleman have had 
several. children,: only one of whom, Lida, has lived to reach maturity. 
Lida is a graduate of the Monticello High, School, and has recently 
been attending schoo] at College ill, Cincinnati. Since the war Dr. 
Coleman ‘has uninterruptedly practiced his profession in Monticello, 
and is one of our most able and worthy physicians. He owns one of 
the neatest homesteads of the city, and one needs but to glance at his 
yard’ in the summer time to observe that he has taste and ability in 
landscape gardening | 

Mr. Witson F. Cox, Nashville, Missonri, was born February 28, 
1827, in Spencer connty, Indiana, and removed with his parents to 
Vermilion county, Indiana, in 1831. He attended subscription school 
most of the time from 1833 to 1886, after which his school days were 
restricted to trom six to ten weeks per annum. By devoting most of 
his spare time to study he was enabled, at the age of nineteen, to 
obtain: the position of teacher in a neighboring country school. In 
November, 1849, lhe mounted his horse and, with his earthly 
possessions made. into a sinall bundle, he set his tace westward, and on 
the 7th arrived at ‘Greasy Point,” four miles southwest of Mahomet, 
and near the: line between Piatt and Champaign counties. ]*rom 1850 
to 1857-he: divided his time. between teaching and farming. He was 
united: in .marriage with Mrs. Jane Smith nee Willard, on the 
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23d of September, 1851. In July, 1857, he removed with his 
family to Monticello, where he was successively engaged as deputy 
recorder in the office of L. J. Bond; cireuit elerk ; clerk in the store of 
J. H. Hollingsworth ; deputy assessor, with Mr. Wm. F. Foster ; dep- 
uty sheriff, with Dr..P. K. Hull until July, 1859, when.he was.chosen 
clerk of the county court to fill vacancy caused by the death of James L. 
Miller. In December, 1861, his term of office having“expired; “he 
enlisted in Co. H, 63d Ill. Vol. Inf, being mustered in with the 
regiment, April 10, 1862, as 2d pargealii, was made Ist sergeant in 
June, 1862; 2d lieutenant April 3, 1863, and was promoted to Ist 
lieutenant February, 1864. He was mustered out of service and honora- 
bly discharged May 24, 1865. In August, 1865, he was appointed 
postmaster at Monticello, but resigned in February, 1866, and in 
the following June removed to Champaign county, and from thence 
to Barton county, Missouri, in October, 1867, where he still lives. 
His father, Jesse F. Cox, was born in North Carolina, May 11, 
1782, and removed to Madison county, Kentucky, in 1825, and in the 
following year to Spencer county, Indiana, and from thence to Vermilion 
eounty, Indiana, in 1831, where he died in April, 1847. His mother, 
Elizabeth Cox, whose maiden name was .MeLary, was.born.in Garrard 
eounty, Kentucky, April 11, 1797, and married William H. Steen in 
1816, and after his decease married Jesse F. Cox in 1826.° She’ died in ~ 
hGtecuel. in August, 1872. Mrs. Wilson Cox, nee Jane Willard, was 
born near Nashville, Tennessee, January 19, 1825. Her parents both 
died during her childhood, and in 1834 relatives took her to Johnson 
county, Indiana, thence to Vermilion county, and thence, in 1840, to 
Piatt county, Illinois ; at that time it was a part of Macon connty. She 
was married in 1843, to Joshua Smith, and some years after his death 
was married to W. F. Cox. 
Witson F. Cox, of Barton county, Missouri, in writing of his 
sojourn in Piatt county, remarked that ‘‘in 1849 the settlements were 
confined to the immediate vicinity of the timber on either side of the 
Sangamon river, very few of the farm houses being one-fourth of a 
mile from the timber line, and many people thought that the prairies 
would never be settled as far out as three or four miles. The first man 
I heard speak of settling at the Irish Grove, now the ‘Uncle Tommy 
Branch farm,’ was deemed a proper subject for the lunatic asylum, and 
doubtless any man who would have attempted to settle east of the Blue — 
Mound would have been deemed an incurable idiot. Yet ere I left 
Piatt county farms and farm-houses dotted the broad prairie east and 
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west of the Sangamon river, to and far beyond Tolono on the east, and 
to Friends creek on the west.” He further says that since the close of 
the war a number of Piatt county citizens have removed to southwest 
Missouri. Among them are Charles Marquiss, of Joplin, Jasper 
county, Missouri; John Elsea, Joseph Wright and Samuel Franklin, 
at Webb City, Jasper county, Missouri; M. P. Winstead, John Dyer, 
Henry Morain, John S. Herron and H. D. Moffitt, Nashville, Barton 
county, Missouri; Braxton Acree and William Robinson, at Golden 
City, Barton county, Missouri; Harry Hubbart, J. P. Hubbart, Jacob 
Freeman, Reuben Warner and William Motherspaw, at Carthage, 
Jasper county, Missouri; Mrs. Sarah E. Hubbart (formerly Mrs. 
J. D. Phillips) and 8. 8. Wimmer, at Opolis, Kansas; James Newell, 
at Webb City, Missouri; Mrs. Naney Alexander (formerly Mrs. G. C. 
Anderson), and Mrs. ‘‘ Betty’? Anderson, relict of John Anderson, 
and mother of Mrs. W. H. Plunk, at Nashville, Barton county, Mis- 
souri; Frank Guliek, Preston, Jasper county; Elijah Souders, Avilla, 
Jasper county; Benjamin Bartlett, J. Collins, John Wolf and Mrs. 
William Sides (aée Elizabeth Coffman, daughter of Noah Coffman), 
at Diamond City, Missouri; William M. Collins, at Preston, Jasper 
county; and William S. (‘‘ Doe”) Boyd, at Leroy, Barton county, Mis 
souri; John C. Hubbart is near Bozeman, Montana, and Henry M. 
Phillips and George Fisher are near Mound City, Kansas. 

Dr. J. H. Carrer, Monticello, was born in Shelby county, Ohio, 
and came with his people to Piatt county. His father, Jolm Carper, 
came to the county in 1854, settled near Centerville, and lived there 
until his death, ebruary 7, 1866. He was married in Ohio, to Lydia 
A. Strunk, who died leaving two children, Dr. Carper and William 
A., who lives in Crawford county, this state. Mr. Carper was married 
three times. One daughter, by his last wite, now Mrs. Alice Wrench, 
is living in the eounty. Dr. Carper is a graduate of the Eelectic 
Medical College, Cineinnati, and is one of our most suecessful phy- 
sicians. He was married June 8, 1882, to Mary I. Piatt, and resides 
in Monticello. 

Mr. Daniet Carnin, farmer, Monticello, a native of Treland, came 
to America in 1854, locating in Piatt county in 1856. He owns 120 
acres of Jand, upon which he has put most of the improvements. 
When he first came to the place there were no trees in sight of his 
tarm, and there was not a house between the Scott farm and Sadorus” 
Grove. Mr. Carlin went to the army from Piatt county in Co.’ E of 
the 107th Tl. reg., and was in the battles of the Atlanta campaign and 
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those at Nashville and Franklin. He was taken prisoner by Morgan 
and retained eight months. 

Mr. Lawrencrt Casry, farmer, Monticello, was born in ‘Ireland. 
He came from his native country to America in 1849, locating in 1855 
in Piatt county, where he has lived ever since. He owns 80 acres of 
Jand, which he has improved himself. 

Mr. Amos Conarp, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Ohio, trom’ 
which state he moved to McLean county, Illinois. He came to Piatt 
county about 1869, and now owns 160 acres of land in Monticello 
township, which he has improved. He was married in 1832, to Sarah 
Smoots, and has had eleven children, six of whom are living. Hiram 
married Dannie Gordon, has three children, Edith, Alpha and Eliza, 
and lives on the home place. Jonah married Mary Rabb, lives in 
Missouri, and has six children. P. H. married Orrilla Davis. Frank 
married Lizzie Suver, has three children and lives in Warren county. 
John married Lena Stiles, lives near Camp creck, and has six children, 
Lulu, Grace, James, Solon, Joe and Amos. Eli Conard is now in 
Ayvizona. 

Mr. P. H. Conarn, farmer, is a native of Ohio. . He:came to Piatt 
county with his father about 1868. THe now owns 200 acres of land in 
Monticello township, which -he has improved himself. His present 
residence was built in 1872. He was married inthe same year to 
Orrilla Davis, and has had four ehildren, Amos, Arthur, Frank and 
Clyde. They have an adopted child, Annie Fiymn. :. + 

Mr. D..G. Canrner, express agent, Monticello, is a native of 
Pennsylvania. Owing to losses by tire, he moved from Pennsylvania 
to Dwight, Illinois, in 1868. He lived in Winona, Streator, moved to 
Kansas, where he experienced the effects of the great grasshopper raid, 
and then in 1874 located in Monticello as agent of the Chicago & 
Paducah railroad. In all, he has had six years of practice in tele- 
graphy. Ile owns a house and one lot in’ Montieello. Ue was 
married September 15, 1864, to Lettie M. Johnson, .and has three 
children, Grace, Jennie and Charlie. Mr. Cantner, while attending 
school at Gettysburg in 1863, joined Co. C of the College Guards, 
26th P. V. V., and was under Col. Jennings. é, 

Mr. James E. Camprenr, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Ross 
county, Ohio. THis parents were from Kentucky and Pennsylvania, 
but lived and died in Ohio. Mr. Campbell came to Sangamon county 
in 1849 and visited in Piatt county, but did not move here until 1865, 
when he settled in Sangamon township.. Fle moved: to Sangamon 
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county again in 1872, and in [881 returned to Piatt eounty and at 
present is living one mile east of Monticello, on the place until lately 
known as the John Piatt farm. Mr. Campbell was married in 
Sangamon county, to Nancy J. Gipson. Seven of their ten children 
are living. Mary Alice married John Hickman ; she died leaving two 
children. Mr. Hickman married again and lives on Stringtown Lane. 
George W., butcher, married Charity Bensil, lives in Monticello, and 
has four children. Permelia Catharine, Ruth, Theodore, Emma, 
Allen, Eva and Robert are at home. Mr. James Campbell had a 
brother, Williamson Campbell, who came to Piatt county in 1847 -or 
1848 and Settled on what is now Sam Bender’s farm. He died in this 
county in 1872. His widow is still living here. 

Mr. Nicooias Devore (deceased) was born in 1808, in Ohio. He 
caine to Piatt county in 1834. The first winter he was in the county 
he sawed wood for Mr. Abraham Marquiss. It was during this time 
he first saw his future wife. After doing a good deal of sawing for 
various persons in the neighborhood Mr. Devore and his brother-in-law 
walked and dragged their whip-saw to Chicago. After a spell of 
sickness in the early fall he returned to Piatt county, and in December, 
1835, married Susan Barnes. The newly married couple moved on to 
a farm nine miles southwest of Monticello. Sickness soon compelled 
them to return to Mr. Barnes’, where they remained a year. As soon 
as Mr. Devore was able to be about, and while using crutehes, he 
helped to put up a house whieh was the, original **Old Fort” in 
Monticello. Before the house was completed he rented it to Mr, 
Edward Ater and Judge Rickets, who were to plaster tle house for the 
use of it. Mr. Devore was again living at Mr. Barnes’ when he took 
his death sickness, in 1842. Two of Mr. and Mrs. Devore’s five 
children are still living. Sarah M. married Mr. J. N. Bondurant, 
February 18, 1867. They are now living in Ford county, Hlinois. 
William C. married Mattie A. Kimler, November 19, 1877, and at 
present is living in Farmer City and is editor of the Farmer City 
“Journal.” They have one child. Mr. N. Devore, while in Chicago, 
became acquainted with many of the carly settlers there. He knew 
Guerdon 8. Hubbard and the Kinzies there. Mrs. Devore married 
Mr. John Woolington. (See aecount of Jolnm Woolington.) 

Mr. Anpruw J. Dienton (deceased) was born in Erie City, 
Pennsylvania, and moved to Ashtabula county, Ohio. He was one of 
a family of ten children, and was educated at Kingsville and»Transyl- 
vania University. Going to Kentucky, he taught school and attended 
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law school there. Though he was admitted to the bar, he never 
practiced. He started to work for himself when fourteen or fifteen 
years old with but $1.50. By careful industry he was enabled to 
purchase land, and, in partnership with Mr. Donaldson, bought a farm 
of John Suver in this’ county, locating here in 1853, at first living in a 
double hewed log house. Because of two spare beds, a rag carpet, big 
pillows, flowered window curtains, and chairs, it was considered the 
finest furnished house in all the neighborhood. He soon bought Mr. 
Donaldson out, his farm then consisting of 800 acres. They at first 
lived not far from where the present house now stands. At the time 
of his death he owned 1,520 acres of land, part of which is in Cham- 
paign county, besides a' home of 500 acres ; also had one-third interest 
in the bank of Houston, Moore & Dighton. The home tarm was the 
best improved of any, the nice farm residence being built soon after 
coming to the county, but it has since been remodeled. He also owned 
a farm of. 197 acres at Cisco, which is some improved. Mr. Dighton 
was married in Kentucky, in 1854, to Sarah C. Netherton. They 
have had eight children, five of whom are living. John N., who is 
married, lives in Monticello (see his sketch). Elvira and Anna 
attended Monticello Seminary for two years. Andrew died when 
twelve years old. Ida died December 30,, 1881, twelve years old. 
Willie and Mary are twins. Mrs. Dighton was one of a family of 
eight children, three of whom lived on farms. They were formerly 
slave owners. Mr. Dighton’s parents were of English descent. Tis 
father was born in New York state, held the position of county judge 
and was in the war of 1812. His grandfather was in the revolutionary 
war under Burgoyne. Before leaving England he determined not to 
fight the Americans but to desert to their side: At this time he was 
in college preparing for the church, and was a good Greek and Latin 
scholar. He deserted while in Canada and went through woods to the 
American side ; was followed by Indians, and so closely beset that he 
threw away his arms and sunk himself all but his nose under a log in 
the water. The Indians actually walked over the log and their dog 
came and smelled of him. He was so exhausted and about to give up 
when he heard a rooster crow and crawled to the house and finally got 
to the army. THe received several wounds during engagements, was 
given an office, and at the time of Burgoyne’s surrender was on the 
American side. After leaving the army he taught school the rest of his 
life. Grandfather Dighton lived here seven years, died about 1867, and 
is buried in Piatt county. Mr. Andrew Dighton died December 25, 1878. 
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Mr.. Joun Dieurtex, farmer, Monticello, was born in Kentucky, and 
reared in this county, where he received his early education. He also 
attended the state university at Champaign. He was appointed ad- 
ministrator of his father’s estate, and since his death has had charge 
of and managed the business for all the heirs. He owns individually 
now at least 500 acres besides town property and brick store. Heisa 
very shrewd business man. Mr. Dighton was married June 29, 1881, 
to Miss Mary I. Reed. They spent two months in California, return- 
ing to locate in Monticello. Mrs. Dighton is a native of Monroe county, 
Ohio, and eameto Illinois about.1864 to teach. Jer brother Samuel was 
married and living here at that time. She first taught at Madden’s 
school two terms, and next tanght at Cerro Gordo. She attended Monti- 
cello Seminary near Alton three years in all, graduating about 1870, 
teaching in the meantime. She then taught in Bement one year, and 

.was first assistant in Monticello for three years. For a year slie tanght 
private pupils. Mors. Dighton, nee Mary Reed, was elected county 
superintendent in 1877, but resigned ere her time was up. She revived 
the institute after a cessation of several years, held the first long term 
institute, and did excellent work. She conducted three institutes. Mrs. 
Samuel Reed, her mother, died in Monticello in 1878. Miss Sarah 
Reed has taught in Cerro Gordo, Bement and Monticello, and is a 
member of the class of ’82 at Oberlin, Ohio. Dr. William Reed 
practiced a number of years in Cerro Gordo. THe is a graduate of the 
Detroit Medical College, and was a soldier in the late war. Mr. Reed 
married Mary L. Sartwell, and lives in Kansas City, Mo. Mr. James 
Reed was a druggist in Cerro Gordo, married Sarah 8. Thomas, lives 
in Liverpool, Ohio, and has three children. 

Mr. Isaac Dyen, a resident of Monticello, was born in 1812, in Vir- 
ginia. His parents were natives of the same state and were of English 
and German lineage. They moved to Fayette county, Olnio, in 1827, 
and their earthly days ended in this state. Mr. Dyer was married in 
1833, in Highland county, Ohio, to Miss Catharine J. Carothers. Her 
parents, Mr. Thomas and Mrs. Sarah (Bothwell) Carothers, were 
natives of Ireland. They came to America comparatively wealthy. 
Mrs. Dyer was born in 1812, in Virginia. She had three brothers, one 
of whom was killed in the Mexican war. Jour daughters and one son 
came with Mr. Dyer to Piatt county in 1857. The son, Thomas C., 
returned to Ohio, and is now living there. Mary became the wife of 
Mr. William Webster, of Monticello. She died leaving several children 


to mourn a mother’s loss. Ann is the wife of Mr. Sam Webster, while 
18 
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Laura rules the home and heart of Mr. William Britton, of Monticello. 
Merab is still at home with her parents. Mr. and Mrs. Dyer first 
landed in this county at Bement. Ilere one of the children was taken 
sick and the disease proved to be putrid sore throat. As they came 
into Monticello the next day after arriving in the county Mrs. Dyer 
caught sight of the old Methodist church, and thought it was a bake- 
shop. They first settled in a portion of the house in which the Misses 
TIuston now live. Mr. Dyer paid $20 in gold a month for rent, and 
the building was only one story. Every room but one in the house 
leaked. Mr. Dyer has been a carpenter all his life. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Dyer have been zealous workers in the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Monticello. 

Mr. Merritt M. Dickerson, grocer, Monticello, was born in McLean 
county, Illinois, in 1845. His father was also a native of McLean 
county. From MeLean county Mr. Dickerson moved to Arkansas,. 
where he lived about three years, and then came to Piatt county about 
the first of May, 1873. At this time he épened a grocery store in the 
old court-house, then standing on the west side of the square and 
owned by Mr. Kaiser. This building burned down, and the grocery 
was then opened on the southeast side of the square. After remaining 
in partnership with Mr. Kaiser about two years, Mr. Dickerson bought 
him out, and since that time has been in business for himself. In Sep- 
tember, 1881, Mr. Dickerson moved into the brick store building 
lately built by Mr. J. N. Dighton on the southwest side of the square. 
He says he can have no reason to complain of the trade, as it has been 
on a constant increase ever since he came to town. He owns a house 
and two lots in Monticello. Mr. Dickerson was married August 27, 
1867, to Martha Gilmore, of Arkansas, and has had four children, two 
of whom, Clarence M. and Roy E., are living. He went to the army 
from McLean county in 1863, in Co. G of the 68th Ill. reg.; he next 
went into the 94th IIl., and was mustered out from Co. G of the 37th 
Ill. reg. During the last six months of service he was detailed as 
clerk at the headquarters at Galveston post. We chanced to see his 
discharge, and we were pleased to note that the lieutenant-colonel in 
charge of the post said some very good things about him. Upon our 
asking Mr. Dickerson to relate some of his narrow escapes in the army, 
he spoke of being detailed to take orders to the ambulance corps in the 
rear. While standing by a wagon talking to the wagon master, a 
solid shell, sixty pounds weight, struck and killed three mules which 
stood at his side. After recovering sufficiently from the shock, he, 
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with several men, dug the ball from the ground where it struck twenty 
feet from the mules. 

Mr. D. W. Dearpurrr, grocer, Monticello, is a native of Ohio. | 
He moved from there in 1857 to Piatt county, and located in Monti- 
cello. After farming for a time he went into the grocery business. 
He owns a residenee and one block in Monticello. He was married in 
1877, to Nannie M. Davis, and has two children, Lavina M. and 
William F. Myr. Deardurff went to the army in 1862, in Co. E of the 
107th Ill., and was also in Co. F of the 2d Ill. Cav. He was in 
the battle at Fort Blakely, besides several skirmishes. He returned 
from the army in 1866. In Monticello he has been a member of the 
I.0.0.F. for seven or eight years, and also belongs to the Knights of 
Honor. 

Mr. Georce R. Dawson, stock dealer, Monticello, is a native of 
Pickaway county, Ohio, and eame to Piatt county about 1856. He has 
remained in the eounty ever since, and for the last three years has 
been engaged in the stock business for lumself. On the 19th of April, 
1861, he was the seventh man to enlist in the army from Piatt county. 
He went out in Co. C of the 21st Ill., and was corporal. He was 
discharged in December, 1861, on account of disability. Mr. Dawson 
is now a member of the Odd-Fellows lodge of Monticello. 

Mr. Joun R. Dove, hardware merchant, Monticello, is a native of 
Clark county, Ohio. He moved to Logan eounty, [linois, in 1845, 
and in 1853 came to Piatt eounty from Indiana. His father, George 
W. Dove, and family moved into this eounty and was living here at 
the time of his death. Mr. John Dove moved into Monticello in 1870, 
and now owns a residence and a part of a lot im the place. In 1879 he 
went into the hardware business with Mr. Lumsden. He went to the 
army from Piatt county, April 19, 1861, and returned in August 1864. 
He was in Co. © of the 21st Ill. Vols., and engaged in the following 
principal battles: Perrysville, Stone River, Chickamauga and Resaca. 
Mr. Dove was married in 1866, to Catharine Williams, a native of 
Ohio, and has seven ehildren: Lillie, Willie, Edward, Addie, John, 
Alice, and an infant. 

Mr. C. P. Davis, deputy United States marshal, Monticello, was 
born March 7, 1835, in Indiana. He moved from his native state to 
Piatt county in 1866, and opened a merchandise store in Monticello, 
where he has sinee resided. He has been in the house of represen- 
tatives two sessions and in the senate four years. In January, 1880, 
he was appointed to his present position. He and Miss Hettie M. 
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Close were united in marriage March 20, 1856. Three of their five 
children are living: Nannie J.. now wife of Prof. M. A. Scovell, is a 
resident of Champaign; Marietta, Monticello’s sweetest singer, and 
Jeptha are still at home. Prof. Scovell, as well as all of Mr. 
Davis’ children, are graduates of the State University and belonged to 
the following classes respectively, 1875, 1878, 1881 and 1882. When 
the war broke ont Mr. Davis was commissioned first lieutenant of the 
Indiana state militia, and the company was organized the next day 
after the fall of Fort Sumter. In Angust, 1862, this same company 
formed part of Co. F of the 66th Ind. Inf. Vol. Mr. Davis remained 
with the 16th Army Corps until the fall of Atlanta, when he was 
transferred to the 15th Army Corps. He was in every fight of the 
regiment, the principal of. which were Richmond, Corinth, those of 
the Atlanta eampaign, Resaca and Dallas. The regiment was veter- 
anized in 1863, and Mr. Davis was elected captain of the veteran 
company. 

Mr. M. &. Davinson, lawyer, Monticello, is a native of Macon 
county, who, after first locating in Moultrie county, moved in 1878 to 
Monticello, where he now owns a residence and two lots. He was 
married March 5, 1874, to Emma M. Reeme, a native of Pennsyl- 
vania. They have three children, Myrtle I’., Mable R. and Cloyd. 
Mr. Davidson read law with Nelson & Roby, of Decatur, and in 1876 
was admitted to the bar. 

Mr. Joun Drespack, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Ohio, from 
which state le moved to [linois in 1855. He improved a place of 
160 acres, which is now in his sons’ possession. He was married 
in Ohio to Mary Wensel, who is still living. They have had eight 
children, three of whom are living. Ephraim married Samantha Brady, 
and has six children, Willie, Cora, Charles, Frank, Jennie and Mary. 
Mary Dresback became the wife of George Brady, and has nine 
children, Luther, Frank, Meda, Iona, George, James, Jolin, Lona 
and Charles. Edward married Bessie Kimber and has two children, 
Mamie and Luther. 

Mr. Jeremian Dovatt, a farmer in Monticello township and a 
native of Pickaway county, Ohio, came to Piatt county in 1852, and 
in 1865 married Miss Rose Altha Johnson, « native of Illinois. They 
have had six children, George F., Benjamin E., Francis E., William 
Nelson, Olive H. and Ora Florence. Mr. Duvall owns a farm of 
120 acres. He went to the late war in Oo. D of the 73d Ill. reg. 
He was out six months, but was taken sick during the first month 
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and did not recover till long after his return home. During his 
sickness he was in four different hospitals. : 

Mx. Joun W. Davison, jeweler, Monticello, is a native of Wales, 
and came to America in 1856, to Illinois about 1866, and to Piatt 
county about 1872. [le went into the. jewelry business in Monticello 
at that time, has been so oceupied ever since, and has been the only 
jeweler in the place for a number of years. Mr. Davison was married 
June 8, 1880, to Lizzie Knight, and has one son, Willie K. He owns 
his house and store building, which he built in 1882, and two lots. 
His unele, John Davison, who was in the same business, died in 
Monticello. 

Hox. Cuartes Emerson was born in New Hampshire April 15, 
1811. He came to Mlinois in 1833, and in 1834 began the practice of 
law in Decatur. While in this county the people of Piatt county first 
learned to know him. He was elected to the legislature in 1850 and 
again in 1851, and in 1853 was eleeted judge of the circuit court, which 
position he held until 1867. Tis death occurred in 1870. He was a 
very impartial judge and was revered by everybody. ‘* But, after all 
that may be said of his fame in the eyes of the world, that which in a 
just sense was his highest glory was the purity, affectionateness, liber- 
ality and devotedness of his domestic life.” 

Mr. Atsert Emerson, son of Hon. Charles Emerson, is a native 
of Macon county, Llinois, and was born February 5, 1842. From 
Macon county he moved to Kansas, where he remained three years and 
then moved, in 1875, to Monticello, where he went into law practice, 
having been admitted to the bar in 1868. While in Kansas he was 
superintendent of publie instruction of Sedgwick county, and since 
coming to Monticello he has been master in chancery, state’s attorney, 
and is at present mayor of Monticello. For over a year he was right- 
of-way agent of the middle division of the Illinois, Bloomington & 
Western railroad, but is now attorney on the whole road. Mr. Emer- 
son and Sarah R. Phipps were united in marriage in 1866, and have 
had six children, one of whom is dead: Leonard C., Nora, Nellie, 
Warren E., Charles Fay and Joseph. Mr. Emerson went to the late 
war from Piatt county in Co. F, of the 2d Il. Cavalry, and was out 
over four years and was veteraned. He was in the battles at Vicks- 
burg, Champion Hills, and Holly Springs, at which place he was taken 
prisoner and paroled after six months. Though he was in some severe 
battles, and had two horses shot from under him, yet he was never 
wounded, and did not even have a ball strike his clothes. 
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Mr. Josrrn E. Evans, a native of Pennsylvania, moved from there 
to Illinois in 1865, locating in Piatt county in 1866 and in Monticello 
in 1877, at which time he began dealing in farming implements. He 
has held a few of the township offices. In 1862 he went into the army 
in Co. D of the 140th regiment, and was in the battles of Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg and those of the Wilderness, having 
been wounded at Chancellorsville. Mr. Evans and Julia Vedder were 
united in marriage in 1867. They have three children, Delia, Harry 
and Ida M. 

Mr. Zacuartan Emie is a native of Pennsylvania. From this state 
he moved to Ohio, and from there to Illinois, in 1852. He has beena 
resident of Piatt county ever since, with the exception of a short time 
during which, even then, he called Piatt county his home. After 
living on Mr. Dan Stickel’s place for a number of years, he moved on 
to his present home place in 1865. He owns 160 acres of land, 
which he bought of the railroad company. Ile has put all improve- 
ments on the place, including the setting out of fifteen hundred 
trees, and the planting of a hedge all around it. Mr. Emig was 
married in 1857, to Miss Mary Piper, a native of Pennsylvania. They 
have had eight children, seven of whom are living. The eldest, Ella, 
married Mr. Brittenham, and lives in Monticello. Kate married 
Mr. Nelson Reid, and lives in Monticello township. The other 
children, Lizzie, Charles, Dolly, Minnie and Irancis, are at home. 
Mr. Emig is a member of the Methodist church, and an elder in the 
congregation which meets in the New York school-house. 

Mr. A. T. Exeianp, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Sangamon 
county, Illinois, and moved from Logan county to Piatt county in 
1861, where he now owns over 900 acres of land. Four hundred 
acres of this land are in the home farm, upon which he has put 
most of the improvements. He was married in 1865, to Harriet E. 
Plunk, and has had three children: Edward, George and Wm. Herbert. 
Mr. England went to the army in 1862, in Co. F of the 2d Il. 
Cav., and was in the following principal battles: Holly Springs, 
Vicksburg and Richmond. He was taken prisoner by the enemy, and 
was retained six weeks. Mr. England is a member of the Masonic lodge. 

Mr. W. Esuetman, tailor, Monticello, is a-native of Pennsylvania, 
from which state he moved to Illinois, and in about 1878 located in 
Monticello, where he owns a residence and two lots. He was married 
about 1860, to Hannah Leininger, and has seven children: Mary, 
Kate, Sadie, Jennie, Willie, James and Hattie. 
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Mr. KE. P. Fisuer, Monticello, is a native of Pickaway county, 
Ohio, from which state he came to Piatt county in 1851, and has 
remained here most of the time since. He owns his residence property 
in Monticello. In 1858 Mr. Fisher and Tirzah R. Ferren were united in 
marriage. She died about June, 1871, leaving five children. Of these, 
Anna is the wife of Mr. Josh Tatman, of Monticello, and has one son, 
Harry ; Frances graduated in the Monticello high school. The names 
of the other children are Margaret I., Laura and Willie. In 1872 
Mr. Fisher married Mrs. Wm. Ward, nee Caroline West, and they 
have three children: Mary J., Callie M. and George I. Mrs. Ward 
had two children: Henry, who married Miss Ida Curtis, and lives in 
Missouri, and Miss Maggie. Mr. Fisher has successfully held the office 
of sheriff three times. He is a member of the Masonic. lodge of 
Monticello. Two of his brothers came to Piatt county. Of these, 
George died, leaving a small family; Reuben still lives in the county. 
His cousin, Mr. Abs Fisher, lived in the county a number of years, 
but now resides in Chicago. 

Mr. Wiruiam Foster, farmer and route agent, Monticello, is a 
native of New York, and came to Piatt county in 1853. He was 
married to Mary E. Thomas in 1852. She was born in Pendleton, 
Indiana, and moved to Bloomington, McLean county, when eight years 
old. Her father was a native of Virginia, and her mother of New 
York, and of German and English descent. They are both dead. 
Her mother died here in 1874. Mr. and Mrs. Foster have nine 
children living, and one dead. Charles, at home ; Louie E., working 
in express business at Decatur; Mary Althea, graduated in the high 
school in 1881. She is at home, as are also George B., Anna 
Elizabeth, Martha E., Willie G., Theodore B. and Fred Roy. Mr. 
Foster has held the offices of county treasurer, assessor, and circuit 
clerk. 

Mx. H. B. Fonx, Monticello, was born in Morgan county, Illinois. 
From there he moved to Macon county, and thence to Piatt county in 
1876. Mr. Funk has been in the editing business since 1869. At 
that time he started ‘‘The Independent” at Jacksonville, and in 
Macon county published **The Maroa News.” Upon coming to 
Monticello in 1876, he began editing ‘‘The Monticello Bulletin,” 
which paper he is now publishing, it having been, however, in other 
hands during one year of the time since he came to the town. Mr. 
‘Funk has also composed and published several songs, and now has 
ready for publication a musical instruction book for classes and 
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conventions. He obtained his musiea] education in Chicago and in 
Bloomington, has taught music to some extent in Monticello and the 
vicinity thereabout, and is instructor of the Monticello reed and 
cornet band. In 1865 Mr. Funk and Libbie Cooper were united in 
marriage. Three of their four children are living, Nellie B., Allie 
M. and Fred W. 

Mr. Cuaries Famutener, farmer, Monticello, was born in Ross 
county, Ohio. He moved from his native state to Piatt eounty, Hlinois, 
in 1865 or 1866. He now owns some 400 acres of land, and lives on 
the place Mr. Daniel Stickel improved south of Monticello. Mr. 
Famulener was united in marriage to Sally Ann Piper, and has had 
eleven children, ten of whom he raised. Six of the children are now 
living. Catharine married James McRoberts. They both died in 
Kansas, and their two daughters, Anna and Katie, now live at Mr. 
Famulener’s. Elizabeth married Mr. Minear. John lives in Monti- 
cello township. William died after he was of age. George married 
Rebecca Alexander, and lives in Missouri... Charles is also married, 
and lives in Missouri. Philip N. and Jonathan are both in Missouri. 

Mr. A. J. Foust, farmer, was born in Ohio, and came to Iinois in 
1855, and to Piatt county in 1856. He owns 40 acres of land, and has 
improved it himself, having the advantage of good crops. Mr. Foust 
was married in 1860, to Elizabeth Anderson, and they have five 
ehildren living, Emma, Olive, Jennie, Mattie and Frank. 

Dr. R. H. Farra, hardware merchant, Monticello, was born in 
Morgan county, Ohio, in 1820. He moved to Randolph coupty, Indiana, 
where he remained for ten or twelve years, coming to Piatt county 
about 1862. He first settled in Willow Branch township, but in 1872 
moved to Monticello, where in 1878 he began the hardware business. 
His place of business at present is on the north side of the square. 
He was married in 1863, to Mrs. Douglas Tallman, and has had one 
son, Frank. Dr. Farra was a practitioner of medicine in Indiana, but 
has done no practicing since coming to the county. Ie owns a good 
sized house and ten or more lots in Monticello. 

Mr. Samvent Garver, a retired farmer living in Monticello, was 
born March 6, 1806, in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. from there 
he moved to Dauphin county. He was married in Pennsylvania to 
Anna Boyer, who is of English and German descent, and who was 
born May 8, 1809. They moved to Macon county, Hlinois, in 1855. 
After six months’ residence in this county they moved to Stringtown 
Lane, Piatt county. At one time Mr. Garver owned 140 acres of land 
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on this lane, 80 acres on Goose creek, 160 acres near Farmer City, 
besides some timber land. He sold his land, and, after a residence of 
about eleven years on the lane, moved to Monticello, where he still 
resides. Mr. and Mrs. Garver had very few neighbors when they first 
moved into this county. There were no houses west of them for five 
or six miles. The nearest school-honse stood across the road from 
where Mr. Henry Woolington until lately has lived. This school-house 
was afterward moved on to the lane to the site of the present school- 
house. The deer were not yet extinct in this county when the Garvers 
settled here. They had a pet deer,‘which became very tame, and of 
which they grew quite fond. Mr. and Mrs. Garver have raised quite 
a large family; death, however, has come into their midst a few times. 
Elizabeth married Mr. Jacob Keller, and now lives on Stringtown 
Lane, on Mr. Garver’s old place. They have had eight children, John, 
Joe, Mary, Jacob, Jonas, Nancy, Jesse and Lydia.. Jolin, a school 
teacher, married Miss Eliza Rock, March 15, 1881. Ere a whole 
year had come to them in their new found happiness she died, and he 
was left to tread life’s pathway alone. Joseph married Elma Dresbach 
and lives on the lane. Mr. Ephraim Garver was born in Pennsyl- 
vania. Ile came to tls county in 1858, after a two years’ residence in 
Macon county. THe was a farmer until five years ago, when he began 
clerking in Monticello. At present he is employed in Hazzard & 
Hott’s store. Mr. Garver was school director and trustee for a good 
many vears. Ile married Elizabeth Brown, and they have six children 
living: Will, Anna, James, Samnel, Chris and Ora. Mr. Jonas 
Garver married Mary Watrous, and they have had six children. Myr. 
Garver was in thirteen battles in the late war, but never received a 
serateh. Anna Garver martied Mr. George Hummel. Mrs. Hummel 
died in Cisco, leaving two children, Ephraim and George. Mr. Samuel 
Garver, a druggist in Farmer City, married Elizabeth Gay. They 
have four children. Mr. 8. Garver was also in the late war. Mary 
Garver imarried William Combs and lives in Goose Creek township. 
Mr. John Garver married Delia Hubbell. He went to the army, and 
after being wounded was made a prisoner for fifteen months. He 
suffered a portion of the time in Andersonville. His death resuked 
from exposure in the army. His widow married Mr. Reber Huston, 
of Monticello. Catharine A. married Mr. Henry Hott and lives in 
Monticello. Mr. Christian Garver, a druggist, with his wife, nee Miss 
Eva Petit, and two children, lives in Farmer City. 

Mr. J.T. Gray has taken the pains to fnrnish to us, in writing, an 
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interesting account of his life, and we place the substance of the entire 
sketch before our readers: ‘tI was born December 14, 1819, in Sussex 
county, Delaware. My grandfather, Isaac Gray, was of the Anglo- 
Saxon race and came to America previous to the revolutionary war. 
My mother’s father was of Irish descent. He came to America previous 
to the revolutionary war and was a private in that war under Gen. 
Marion. My father was born on the eastern shore of Maryland, about 
1782. He was a sailor up to the time of his marriage and made one 
trip afterward. He married Miss Margaret Magee, who was the 
daughter of Samuel Magee, and who was born in Sussex county, 
Delaware, about the year 1787. My father died February 28, 1836, 
leaving six children, the two eldest, Jacob and Sarah, being married. 
The following fall we emigrated to Pickaway county, Ohio. We 
started September 27, 1836, and came to Baltimore by water. We 
crossed the mountains to Wheeling, Virginia, in a freight wagon and 
from there were conveyed in a wagon to Zanesville. Here we stopped 
for about two months, nearly all of the family having a spell of sick- 
ness, and I came near dying. After Christmas we hired a farmer to 
take us to Circleville, Ohio, and January 12, 1837, reached the home 
of My. James T. Magee, my mother’s brother, about twelve miles west 
of Cireleville. I was married at his house, April 4, 1838, to his 
daughter Jane, my first cousin. In the fall of 1856 we started for 
Illinois. My youngest brother, John, started with me. We left 
Pickaway county October 29. Had some bad weather, which made the 
roads miserable. On one oecasion, when traveling on a plank road in 
Indiana, for which we had to pay heavy toll, one of the wheels slipped 
into a hole made by one of the boards moving aside and the coupling 
pole broke. Although the forward end of the wagon went down, 
providentially nobody was hurt. We were delayed over one day in 
getting the wagon fixed. I found the president of the road and claimed 
damages, but he would do nothing. I threatened to sue the company, 
but he kindly told me that although he thought I could recover 
damages, that I could not wait for a lawsnit, and the best thing I could 
do was to mend the wagon and go on. I took his kind advice. On 
another occasion we got anxious to reach our journey’s end and con- 
eluded to drive awhile after night. Accordingly, after feeding our 
horses and cooking and eating our supper out in the woods, we hitched 
up and drove five or six miles, when we came to a bridge. We found 
boards up across the road in front of the bridge and we concluded 
there was danger ahead. After looking around and going back a short 
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distance we found a muddy road which, at an angle of about. forty-five 
degrees, led down into the river. I unhitched one horse and found 
where the going out place was on the other side. After riding across 
the river several times, in order to find the best road, we started the 
wagon across. The road out of the river on the west bank was very 
steep and had a short turn in it. I knew if the horses faltered the least 
bit, or if anything broke about the wagon, that the wagon could not 
escape turning over into the river. I think it was the most dangerous 
event I ever passed through, and it almost makes my head swim yet 
when I think of it. But we got through all right, and the next morn- 
ing, after feeding our horses and getting breakfast, we reached the 
prairie—the almost boundless prairie. The effect it produced on me 
seems indescribable. The morning was slightly foggy, and looking 
before me I couid see no timber and the prairie brought to my mind 
the boundless ocean. When the sun was about an hour high the fog 
cleared away and before me was spread a view that would certainly be 
appreciated by one who had always lived in a wooded country. I can 
still look with delight upon the wild prairie. When we passed through 
Bement I counted the houses and there were fifteen, all told. We 
stopped about seven miles northeast of Decatur. The weather was 
getting cold and I was almost out of money, so J went to work husking 
corn, but I soon found that I could not do that. Not long after I heard 
aman complaining that his clock had stopped. I told him that I 
could fix it. As he seemed anxious to have it done I went home with 
him. While I was fixing the clock Mr. Jacob Garner, a neighbor, 
came in and watched me until I was done. He then told me that I 
could make good wages and have lots of such work to do if I would go 
around and look for it. Accordingly I started and traveled until 
February 15, 1857, on which day I got to Monticello, and I have been 
here ever since. I worked through the winter, generally going home 
every Saturday. I did very well financially, making from $10 to $15 
per week, but it was a very cold winter and I often suffered intensely 
with the cold. In the month of Mareh I moved my family here. 
There were three or four families living in the fort. I went to work 
repairing clocks and watches, and have followed that business more or 
less ever since. In the spring of 1859 I connected with it the making 
of ambrotypes, and J have the honor of being the first resident artist of 
Monticello. A Mr. Butler, of Decatur, and Mr. Catheart both worked 
here for awhile, and, too, there was a car here for atime. I made the 
first photograph that was ever made in the county, in the spring of 1862. 
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I followed the business until four years ago, when I found my eyes 
were getting too old for photography. We have five children living. 
Salathiel, a soldier of the war, in the 49th IH. reg., married Sarah 
Magee ; Sarah Margaret married David Garver and lives in Macon 
county ; William W. married Sydney MeDivett, has two children, 
and lives in Monticello ; James married Melissa Gifford and has two 
ehildren ; John married Hattie Cole.” Myr. Gray has twenty-three 
grandehildren. He served a part of a term as justice of the peace. 

Mx. Tuxovorr Gross is a native of Germany, and came to America 
in 1856, locating near Atwood. He lived there, where he still owns 
' property, until he was eleeted to his present office, county treasurer, in 
1879. He married Julia Zuber, a native of Germany, in 1868, and 
has five children living: Hedwig, Theodore, Ella, Albert and Julia. 
Mr. Gross went into the army as a private in 1861, in Co. A, 21st TIl. 
Inf., and remained four years, participating in the battles of Stone 
River and Chiekamanga. at which place he was taken prisoner. He 
spent nineteen months in Libby and several other rebel prisons ere he 
made his eseape. He went out as private and returned as second 
heutenant. 

Mr. James Harr left Kentueky, his native state, when he was 
eleven or twelve vears old. He remained in Indiana until he was 
grown and then came to Illinois.’ He did not like the state, and re- 
turned to Indiana. Ilis granddaugliter says, ‘‘ he then found grandina 
and thought he could stand it ont here.” He married Miss Rebecea 
Bradford, a native of North Carolina, August 15, 1830. He moved 
to Green connty, Illinois, in 1831, and in 1836 settled in Piatt county. 
They lived for a time in the same house with William H. Piatt and 
wife, who were then living on what is now the Piatt county fair 
grounds. In 1839 they moved onto the present homestead place. 
Mr. Hart’s grandfathers were both in the revolutionary war, and he, 
with two brothers, was in the Black Hawk war. One brother died in 
the rebellion. Three of Mr. Ilart’s children died when quite young. 
Ann Eliza married Mr. William H. Harris, and their home was about 
two miles from Mr. Hart’s. She died, leaving four children, Henry 
Payne, Rebeeca J., Sally A. and James William. Mr. Tlarris 
married again, but died in 1869, leaving another son. His widow is 
now the wife of Mr. William Braneh. Marietta Hart married Samnel 
Smock and lives in Monticello township. Martha J. married Mr. C. 
H. Plaster and has three children, Annetta, Emily and James Edwin. 
Since taking the notes for Mr. Hart’s personal sketch, he, after a linger- 
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ing illness, died. He was considered an excellent farmer and. an 
upright, honest ian in/all his dealings. 

Mr. Jacos Horr (deceased) was married in Pickaway county, Ohio, 
to Miss Margaret Fisher. Her father moved to Piatt county and 
bought land of Mr. Abraham Marquiss. Probably it was through the 
influence of his father-in-law that Jacob Hott came to this county. He 
left Ohio soon after his marriage, and about 1838 or 1839 settled on 
what was then known as Dr. Hull’s farm. Me afterward moved onto 
his father-in-law’s place and remained there till his death in 1856. He 
left seven children, three of whom are now living. Mary married 
John Ilughes ; she died, leaving one daughter, Emma, who is still 
living. Hiram [lott died in the army. Henry Hott was married in 
1864, to Catharine A. Garver. They have five children living, Lucy, 
Mary; John, Media and Ida. Mr. Hott went into the merchandise 
business with Mr. Hazzard in 1870. They occupied a building on the 
west side of the public square in Monticello till. 1875, when they 
moved to their present location on the east side of the square. 
Previous to going into merchandise Mr. Hott had been a farmer. 
Harriett married Mr. R. Williams. She died abont 1872, leaving one 
child, Perry. Mr. Williams married again. Martha married Mr. Eli 
Ater, a farmer living in Willow Branch township. They have had 
three children, Edward, Charles and Jesse. A sad accident happened 
to John, the youngest son of this family. The people of Monticello 
were celebrating the Fourth of July, 1866, by firing off a canon-which 
stood on. Bender’s corner. The canon seemed overloaded, and this 
boy, fifteen years of age, fearing that it would burst, retired to where 
Mr. Zyble’s shoe store now is. His fears were more than realized ; 
the canon did burst, and a piece of it, striking the boy, quenched the 
spark of his young life in fifteen hours after. Elizabeth is still single 
and is living with her mother, who is now the wife of Mr. Solomon 
Ater. : 

Dr. P. K. Hurt was born about 1810, in what’ is now Highland 
county, Virginia. His parents were also from Virginia. Dr. Hull 
moved to Circleville, Ohio, when he was about twenty-four years of 
age. He studied medicine in Jefferson College, Philadelphia. After 
practicing medicine in Ohio for a time he moved west. He married 
Mary J. Huston, March 31, 1839. Three children reached maturity. 
Renick Huston, who married Rebecca Williams, was frozen to death 
on the prairies near Goose Creek. Estelle became the wife of Mr. 
Frank Williams, and lived for a number of years at Monticello. She 
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was a suecessful music teacher of the place. Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
have four children. They have recently sold their farm near Monti- 
cello and have moved to Kansas. Mary is the wife of Renick Buckles, 

of Champaign, and has three children. Monticello was her home sates 
for several years. Dr. Hull moved to Monticello late in the fall of 
1841. He made his home for a time on what is now a part of the 
Allerton farm. His wife died in 1849, and he rented out his farm and 
returned with his children. About 1855 the doctor returned to Monti- 
cello. He bought the property now owned by Lettie Huston, and died 
at this home November 20, 1859. During a scourge of cholera in 
1852 and 1853, in Ohio, Dr. Hull was very suecessful. He was one 
of the first physicians in Piatt county, and was regarded by the early 
settlers almost as an oracle in matters of disease. One who was inti- 
mately associated with him says he was a man of big heart and noble 
impulses, and was generous to the extreme. Widows and orphans 
never claimed his attention without getting it. Dr. Hull was one of 
the charter members of the Masonic lodge of Monticello, and upon his 
death, in 1860, was buried by the Masonic orders. 

Mr. Wma. Hunter is a native of Ireland. Mis father was born in 
Ireland in 1796. His mother was a native of Seotland. Of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunter's tive children, who were born in Ireland, William, born 
January 25, 1836, was the youngest. He was but a babe when the 
family emigrated to America. They settled in Olio, and in this state 
both of William’s parents died. ‘Two of his sisters also died in Ohio, 
the other two went to Iowa in 1853 and settled there. One of these 
sisters was born in Ohio. William’s only brother went west some years 
ago and his whereabouts is not known. Mr. Wm. Hunter came from 
Pickaway county, Ohio, to Piatt county in 1857, and was acquainted 
with quite a number of people who had emigrated from Ohio to this 
county. He first worked for Dr. Hull, with whom he was acquainted 
in Ohio. In 1859 he began working for Wm. H. Piatt. He went 
back to Ohio and was married January 1, 1861, to Minerva A. Trego, 
who was born about 1840. After their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Hunter 
came to W. H. Piatt’s, and remained there until September of 1861, 
when they moved onto a farm of W. H. Piatt’s. They remained on this 
place until 1875, when they moved onto a farm of their own. In 1881 
Mr. Hunter sold his farm to Mr. Parr and bought property in Monticello. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hunter have had four children: Emma Francis, born 
October 7, 1861; James, born July 20, 1863; Nellie, born March 14, 
1865, and Wm. P., born September 26, 1868. Their eldest daughter, 
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Emma, was married in 1880, to Geo. Miller ; she died in the spring 
of 1881, leaving one ehild. 

The Harris brothers were quite influential men in this county a 
number of years ago. They were all farmers and did an extensive 
stock business in the county. Mr. Payne Harris, now of Champaign, 
was the eldest of the brothers. B. F. Harris, now a prominent banker 
of Champaign, first came to Piatt county in 1835, and on the 22d of 
June of that year entered eighty aeres of land in the connty. For ten 
years he dealt extensively in stock. He bought stock in the fall and 
fed through the winter, thus for ten years furnishing stock and grain 
markets for the farmers of this county. One year he fed 900 head of 
cattle near Montieello. He drove his eattle to the eastern states for 
marketing. In 1844 one drove was sent to Boston and brought $56 
per head. The last drove, which was taken by Wm. Marquiss to 
Laneaster county, Pennsylvania, consisted of 430 cattle, whieh cost $14 
per head and were sold for $28 per head. Mr. Harris certainly had a 
great deal to do with helping the farmers of Piatt eounty along. He 
is still a farmer as well as a banker, and owns at least 5,000 acres 
of land. Mr. Charles Harris and Mr. John Harris died in this county. 
Wm. Harris died near Cafion City, Colorado. 

Mr. Asrauam Hennton, formerly of Monticello, moved from New 
Jersey to Piatt eounty in 1852, and began improvements on a farm of 
160 acres south of Monticello. After remaining here ‘several years 
he moved baek to New Jersey, but still has some 330 acres of land in 
Piatt county. He was married in 1851, to Mary A. Wintermute, a 
native of New Jersey, and has three children: Gilford, who is married 
and lives in New Jersey, Foster and Ida. 

Mr. James Hormes, a former editor in Monticello, is a native of 
Pickaway county, Ohio. He is of English descent, and was left an 
orphan when but six years old. He made his home with an aunt, 
Dr. B. B. Jone’s mother, until ten years of age. He came to Piatt 
county in 1859, and, after farming one season, was engaged in the 
printing business until the war broke out. He went to the army in 
1862, in Co. E of the 107th Inf., and remained throughout the war. He 
enlisted as a private and came out as Ist lieutenant. The principal 
battles in which he took part were Knoxville, Resaea, Nashville, 
Franklin and siege of Atlanta. He was never wounded or taken 
prisoner. Mr. Holmes married Mary E. Ward, December 21, 1865. 
They have three children, Nannie, Ward and Paul. Mr. Holmes 
began publishing a paper in Monticello in 1865, and has been ocenpied 
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in this business the most of his time since, until quite recently, when 
he moved to Chicago. 

Mr. J. A. [tx was born in Fairfield polliaine Ohio, in 1832. He 
is of German and Scoteh* descent. His parents moved to Pickaway 
eounty in 1839. In 1853 Mr. Hill came to Piatt county, in the employ 
of Messrs. A. N. & W. H. Cochran, cattle traders, in Ohio. Soon 
after coming to this county he was employed in Mr. Ralph Tenney’s 
store. In 1855 he was employed by Piatt & Co., and has worked in 
the same store under different firms most of the time since. Mz. Hill 
was married in May 1862, to Lucia A. Piper. They have four chil- 
dren, Emma, Riehard J., Charles W. and Louis, all of whom are at 
home. Mr. Hill was secretary in the Masonic lodge for six or seven 
years. Te is a member of the blue lodge, and of the commandery 
of Knight Templar. 

Miss Susan Husron, Monticello, is a native of Pennsylvania. She 
came from Ohio to Dlinois about 1870. She at present (1882) is in 
Ohio. She owns some 160 acres of land in Kansas, besides some town 
property. ( 

Miss Lerrrz Husrox, Aunt Lettie, as she is known to all Monticello 
folks, is a native of Pickaway county, Ohio, from which state she 
moved to Monticello at the time Dr. [ull settled here, in 1841. After 
a residence of five years she returned to Ohio, but came back to Piatt 
county in 1859, and has made this county her home more or less ever 
since. She taught in the Monticello schools for seven consecutive 
years, and has long been a prominent member of the Methodist 
Episcopal church of this place. She owns quite a good deal of town 
property. 

Miss Racurt Husron is also a native of Pickaway county, Ohio, 
from which place she moved to Illinois in 1855, and has taught school 
in Piatt county at least ten years. She is still living in the place and 
owns several, houses and town lots. 

Mr. Joun [vsron eame to this county in 1859, and lived in Goose 
Creek township most of the time, and was also on the Allerton farm. 
He moved to Macon county, thenee to Missouri, where he died, leaving 
a wife and four children. Anna is the wife of H. D. Peters, Monti- 
cello; James has recently been working in Decatur ; Emma and Rachel 
live in Monticello. 

Mr. Harvey E. Huston, lawyer, Monticello, is a native of Pick- 
away county, Ohio, from which place his people moved about 1859, to 
Jackson county, Missouri. At this date the subject of our sketch 
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was about fifteen years old. He remembers very distinctly the 
breaking out of the war, and the effect it had upon the people of 
Jackson county. The vast majority of the people in that county were 
rebels. It was there that Quantrel’s band of guerrillas was organized, 
and Mr. Huston knew many of the boys who joined the organization. 
Jesse James, whose recent murder has caused so much excitement. 
was a member of this band. When it ‘‘got too hot” for them in 
Jackson county, Mr. THuston’s people moved, in 1862, to Douglas 
county, Kansas, near Lawrence. They remained at this place until 
within two or three months of the massacre, in 1863, of the citizens 
of Lawrence. Mr. Huston was acquainted with many of these citizens. 
After relating some of the war scenes he had witnessed, Mr. Huston 
remarked that though he was not in the war, he had seen enough 
of the horrors of it. In 1863 his family moved back to Will county, 
Hlinois, near Joliet, where they lived four years, and then moved to 
Logansport, Indiana. On the Ist of January, 1868, Mr. Huston 
‘‘jolted across the prairie from Bement to Monticello in Billy 
Motherspaw’s old hack,” and he has been in Piatt county ever 
since. He taught school for two years at Wild-Cat, while studying 
law under the direction of Mr. Chas. Watts, of Monticello. In March, 
1870, he was admitted to the bar, and very soon after went into part- 
nership with W. KE. Lodge. and has been with him ever since. When 
asked if he had held any offices in the county he very soberly remarked, 
‘‘T ran for county judge once and did not get elected, because I did 
not get votes enough.” Mr. Huston was married December 29, 1870, 
to Miss Susie Stickel, who died January 21, 1872, leaving a little 
daughter, Susie, who died in August of the same year. IIe was married 
the second time on March 7, 1876, and to Miss Martha Ward. One 
son, Ward T., has blessed this union. Mr. Huston’s father, Mr. 
Thomas Huston, who died in Monticello about 1878, was drafted in 
the war of 1812. He hired a substitute, who was killed ere the war 
ended. He was a prominent citizen of Ohio, having served in the 
state legislature about 1840. 

Mr. 8. H. Huspetr, grain merchant, Monticello, is a native of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. He first came to the county in 1855, stayed a few 
months and returned to Cincinnati. In 1860 he came back and stayed 
until he entered the army. After the war was over he located perma- 
nently in Monticello. For a number of years he was a member of the 
merchandise firm of Piatt, Hubbell & Co., but now is working in the 
mill and elevator owned by E. A. Townley & Co. He went to the 
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army in 1862, and stayed until the close of the war. He held the 
positions of adjutant and first heutenant, and was in the following 
principal battles: Knoxville, Franklin, Nashville, and those of the 
Atlanta campaign. , He had his horse taken by Morgan, but was never 
wounded or taken prisoner. He was married in November, 1866, to 
Miss Jennie Townley, of Cincinnati. They have had two children: 
Edward Townley and Harry Piatt. 

Mr. Jouwn Hays, a farmer in Monticello township, was born in 
Ireland in 1830. He left Ireland and landed in New York in 1851. 
In speaking of this fact Mr. Hays very dryly remarked, ‘‘F ought to 
have left there twenty years before.” There was small-pox on board the 
ship which brought him to America, but Mr, Hays escaped its clutches. 
He was raised a farmer, and, in coming to this country, thought to find 
a better opening for farmers than the old country afforded. Mr. Hays 
has owned Jand in several townships in this county. He landed here 
tirst in 1859, after a three years’ residence in Macon county. He was 
married in New York, to Miss Anna Ryan, a native of Ireland. They 
have had five children, three of whom, Nanno, James and Will, are 
living. Mr. Hays was school director for eight years, and during this 
time was instrumental in the building of the school-house which is 
now at Hammond. Ile is a member of the Catholie church. 

Mr. Wiri1am Hanxs is a native of Kentucky. His father, John 
IIanks, a native of the same state, moved from Kentucky to Indiana. 
In 1828 he moved to Stevens Creek, Macon county, Illinois. Previous 
to his moving to Ilinois he lived for a time with Mr. Robert Lincoln 
in Spencer connty, Indiana. Mr. Lincoln came to Hlinois the next 
spring (1829) after Mr. Hanks did, and moved into the house vacated 
for that purpose by him. Mr. Lincoln remained with his family in this 
place for two years and then moved to Coles county. Hisson Abraharn 
(our martyred president) the meantime breaking prairie. Abraham 
remained after his father had gone, and he and Mr. John Hanks built 
a flat-boat and went down the river to Springfield. They were hired 
by a man in Springfield to go on the flat-boat to New Orleans. They 
shipped bacon and flour to said city, sold the boat and then returned 
onasteamer. Lincoln got $100 for his job, and with it entered eighty 
acres of land in Coles county. Tis father lived on this place until lis 
death. Mr. John Hanks entered his first land with money obtained 
from the use of the flat-boat. After entering the land for his father, 
Lincoln became postmaster in a town near Springfield. Probably the 
next move was in the Black Hawk war, and Mr. John Hanks was with 
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him there. In the winter of 1829 he made rails for Mr. Hanks and 
others near Springfield. After Lincoln became a lawyer Mr. Jlanks’ 
was his stopping place while attending court at Decatur. Just before 
his inauguration he sent word for Mr. John Hanks to accompany him 
on a visit to his father: While on this trip Lincoln planned for Mr. 
Hanks to go with him to Washington. He did so and remained two 
weeks. During the visit to his father Lincoln told Mr. Hanks that he 
would never see home again. Mr. Hanks was in the army and saw 
Lincoln again at the White House. Mr. John Janks is eighty years 
old and still lives in Macon county, on the old farm where he first 
settled. Mr. William Hanks was married in 1853, to Mary E. ITenson, 
who died in 1876. They had two children. Charles married Elizabeth 
Newhouse. They, with their daughter Sarah, reside in Monticello 
township. Emma Hanks lives with her grandfather. Mr. Hanks 
came to Piatt county in 1872, and now lives on what is known as the 
Scott land in Monticello township. 

Mr. J. B. Hicxs, Monticello, was connected with the brickmaking 
interests of Piatt county for a number of years. On March 10, 
1864, he and his son-in-law, Mr. 1. Shepherd, arrived in Monticello, 
and at once contracted to make brick for and put up the wall of Piatt 
and Bryden’s store building on the southwest corner of the square. 
They also made the brick for W. H. Piatt’s residence, and for Mr. 
Bell’s house in Bement, in all making near a million brick that 
summer. In 1865 he bought Mr. Shepherd’s interest, and for several 
years made from five to seven thousand brick a year. Mr. Hicks still 
resides near Monticello, has been married twice and has several 
children. ~ 

Mr. Micnarr I1azzarp, a merchant in Monticello, was born in 1841, 
in Indiana. His parents were natives of the same state, and left him 
an orphan at the age of six. He was married at Little York, Indiana, 
to Asenath 8. Davis, a native of the same state and born in 1844. 
They have had eleven children, five of whom were of one birth. The 
quintette were born in Monticello, September 18, 1880. The longest 
life which either of the five had was twenty-two days. They have four 
children living, William Albert, Edgar N., Charlie and Nellie. In 
#866 Mr. Wazzard brought a stock of goods to Monticello, where he 
loeated. He has been a merchant sinee 1863. He held the office of 
city treasurer for four years, and for six years was alderman. He 
belongs to the Masonic lodge and to the Knights of Honor. In 1861 
Mr. Hazzard went to the army in Co. C of the 38th Ind. Inf. After 
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about ten, minutes of fighting at Perryville (his first battle) he was 
wounded quite severely in his right shoulder. He spent some time in 
the hospital at Louisville, inital 

Mr. Reser Hvstox, Monticello, is a native of Ohio, from which 
state he came to Illinois, and in 1874 went into business for Lodge & 
Huston, of Monticello. He is still in the same business, and owns a 
residence and three lots in the town. He was married in July, 1875, 
to Mrs. John Garver, nee Anna D. Hubbell, and they have had two 
children, Charles and Earnest. Mr. Huston’s uncle, Mr. James Reber, 
who was the first probate judge in this county, lived in Monticello for 
atime. Mr. Reber died, leaving a wife and several children, who now 
reside in Ohio. 

Mr. Cuartes Huenes, lawyer, Monticello, is a native of Madison 
county, Ohio. When but two years old his parents came west, and 
Charles has lived in Piatt county ever since. His father, Daniel 
Hughes, came west in 1864 or 1865, and has never been heard of 
since. His mother died, leaving five children, three of whom are living. 
Mr. C. Hughes was a farmer ial seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
sation he began teaching school. From this time he alternated his 
teaching Hah his going to school and studying until he entered the 
bar. During this time he attended the state wniversity at Champaign 
fora year. He was united in marriage, in 1878, to Miss Pamelia Combs. 
Mr. Hughes is one of the self-made young men of the county. His 
own efforts have placed him where he now stands. In 1880 he was 
elected to the office of state’s attorney. 

Mr. Perer Hrrcurns, Monticello, was born in Ohio, moved to 
Indiana, thence to Vermilion county, HHnois, then to Piatt county in 
1862, locating at Bement. In 1863 he went to Monticello, in 1872 
moved to Mansfield, and has since returned to Monticello. Mr. 
Hitchens married Susan Doll, of Ohio, and has six children living. 
Sarah Ann is the wife of Joln May, lives in Indiana and has four 
children; John married Sarah E. Ray, and lives in lowa; Martha 
married Mr. Pender, and died, leaving one child ; Margaret married 
Wm. Ray, and lives in Virginia; America married Riley Tatinan : 
George married Sarah Carr, has one child, Clarence, and is a black- 
smith in Mansfield ; William married Lina Conoway, has two children 
and is a blacksmith in Mansfield. 

Mr. L. Hamoersmipr, furniture dealer, Monticello, was born im Ger- 
many, and came to America and located in Monticello in 1866. He 
has lived in Monticello ever since, and owns his residence, a business 
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house and two Jots in the place. He was married about twenty-six 
years ago to Ilenrietta Rump and has one danghter, Ella. 

Mr. Eras Horrirnes is a native of Ohio, and moved from there to 
Piatt county in 1869, locating where lhe now lives. He owns eighty 
acres, which he partially improved himself. Mr. Hoffhines ‘was mar- 
ried about 1861, to Martha Robinson, alsoa native of Ohio, and has 
had twelve children, of whom nine are living, Isaac, Newton, Zelda 
J., Sarah E., Homer, David, Cassius, whose twin died, Daniel, and 
the twins Mary and.Clara. ant 

Mx. Jamus TLarpine is a native of Ohio; came from there to Piatt 
county in 1869. “He was married in 1878, to Mary Prouse, and has 
one child, George. TTis father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Harding, 
live in the county and have had eleven ohilanrén’ two of whom reside 
here, James and Taylor. Taylor married Sarah ‘Robins and has four 
children, Wilburt, Edward, Frank and Jesse. 

Mr. W. M. Herrmcrr, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Ross 
county, Ohio, from which state he moved to Piatt county, Mlinois, in 
1862. Tle now owns 200 acres of land, upon eighty acres of whieli he 
has put all the improvements. The residence was built in 1879 and 
the’ barn in 1880. Ilis erops have been good. In 1880-1 the crops 
averaged sixty bushels and_ fifty-five bushels respectively. Mr. 
Hettinger and Margaret Morrison were united in- marriage in 1852, 
aud have had eleven ehildren, ten of whom are living. Martha J., 
married Emanuel Kerns, has four children and lives in Strawn. The 
names of the other children are James, Nelson, Hohn, William, 
Franklin, Edward, George, Oscar and Dora. 

Mr. J. C. Joixson, a farmer near Monticello, is of English descent, 
and was born and raised in Rhode Island, his parents’ native state. 
He moved from this state to Ohio, where he taught school for four 
years, after which he moved back to Rhode Island, and in 1839 
married Miss Roxa Maria Thomas, a native of the same state. After 
their marriage they moved to Ohio, where both taught school for a time 
and then moved to Indiana. While in Vincennes, My. Jolinson taught 
the only Protestant school in the place. Ue moved from there in 
1841 to Clark eounty, [linois, and taught school for two years. In 
the winter of 1842 he was agent for Messrs O. and D. Bailey, merehants 
of Edgar county, [linois. He eontinued in this business until] August 
8, 1844, when he moved to Monticello and opened a general mer- 
chandise store for the same firm. He continued working for the 
Messrs. Bailey until 1845, when lhe opened a store on a sinall scale 
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for himself. From that time he kept store off and on until 1872. 
He began keeping hotel in 1845. He bought the honse of Mr. Ed. 
Ater. It was very roughly finished. Split rails formed the studding, 
while it was weather-boarded with four-foot clapboards. Mr. Johnson 
completed the building and owned it till 1859. He kept the Old Fort 
for about eight years. He finished the brick hotel in Monticello in 
1860 and kept it for several years. He owned the building until 1874, 
when he sold it to Mr. Ed. Ater. In 1844 Mr. Johnson was appointed 
collector to fill a vacancy caused by Mr. Ater’s maving away. In the 
fall of 1845 he was elected justice of the peace for four years. He 
served as county commissioner for four years. In all, he was justice 
of the peace for twelve years. In 1848 he was elected the first clerk 
%f the circuit court under the new constitution and served four years. 
He was appointed postmaster in 1852 and served until 1859, when 
Mr. David C6rnprobst was appointed in his place. Mr. Johnson ~ 
had more of an education than the majority of early settlers in this 
county. He prepared for college in Franklin Academy, Massachusetts, 
and attended the Brown University in Rhode Island. Mr. Johnson's 
education, as well as his sterling qualities, has caused him to exert 
quite an influence in Monticello. While he was actively engaged in 
business there, J. C. was a name familiar to every neeabale in the 
place. Ile moved on to his farm a little south of Monticello in 1859. 
At present he owns quite a number of lots in Monticello. Mz. and 
Mrs. Johnson have had nine children, seven of whom are living. 
Harriet married” John Q. Adams, and. lives in Neosho Falls, Kansas. 
Her husband died in 1880 and she is left alone with her three children. 
She and her brother George are carrying on the hardware business. 
Theresa Hortense is unmarried and still. lives at home. Franklin 
married Miss Nancy Turk, lives on Mr. Johnson’s place and has five 
children, Allie, Etta, Edward, Jessie and Louis; Walter and Isadore, 
twins, are both at home. George H. is in the hardware business in 
Kansas. Mary Adelaide married Mr. -E. Miller, who is a Inmber 
merchant in Kansas. Mr. George Johnson came to Piatt county soon 
after his brother, J. ©. Johnson, settled here. For a time they were 
partners in the merchandise business. He married Miss Vashti 
Fowler, who died. One son lived to be of age. Edward. married 
Miss Alice Gifford, but is now dead. 

Dr. B. B. Joxes was born in Pickaway county, Ohio, in 1828. He 
began studying medicine under Dr. Hull, in Ohio, and graduated at the 
Starling Medieal College, at Columbus, Ohio, in 1854. On September 
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16, 1856, Dr. Jones reached Piatt county, and has been practicing 
medicine here ever since. His first practice in the county was in a 
great siege of typhoid fever, with which he was quite suecessful. At 
an early day his practice extended far beyond the present limits of the 
county into all the adjoining counties. He was married in Sangamon 
county in 1857, to Sadie E. Short, of Mechanicsburg, whom he met in 
Ohio. Dr. Jones remarked that notwithstanding Dr. Hull’s advice to 
come to Illinois, that he would most likely have remained in Ohio had 
it not been for the young lady now Mrs. Jones. They have had two 
children, one of whom, B. P., is living, and was recently married to 
Miss May Kions. 

Mr. Henry Jackson, Monticello, is of English and German descent, 
and was born in Virginia. His parents were natixes of the same 
state and were born in 1803. They were married about 1826. His 
father, William Jackson, and family moved from Virgittia to Indiana 
in 1838, and from there to Missouri in 1848, coming to Illinois in the 
same year. He came to Piatt county in 1854 and remained until 1862, 
when he went to Oregon, where he died there in December, 1873. Of 
his children, Jacob is living in Monticello, as is also Nancy (Jackson) 
Tinsman and JIenry ; Mary Elliott is in Randolph county and Eliza 
Wiltermute is in Piatt county ; Joseph is now in Boise, Idaho terri- 
tory; JXate is at home in Monticello, and Jolm lives in Randolph 
county. Mr. Ienry Jackson has been carpentering most of the time 
since living in the county. Upon our asking if he were marricd, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Never a marry! Why I thought all the voung ladies in 
Piatt county knew that!” 

Mr. T. L. Jones, farmer, Monticello, was reared in Kentucky, from 
which state he moved to Piatt county about 1844 and settled in Monti- 
cello township, where he has.lived ever since. He owns a farm of 
120 acres, upon which he has put all the improvements. Near two 
acres of fruit and forest trees have been planted out. Mr. Jones was 
married in Piatt county to Naney L. Savage, and has had’seven chil- 
dren, six of whom are now living: Charles, who married Charlotte 
O'Neil and has two children, Clay and Edna; and Henry, Martin, 
Albert, Elma and May. Mr. Jones held the office of school director 
for nine years, and at present is school trustee. 

Mr. Jonas Jones, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Kentucky, from 
whiel: state he moved to Piatt county im 1853, at which date he settled 
in Monticello and has been here ever since. Tle was married in Piatt 
county to Miss Belle Jamison and has had two ehildren, both now dead. 
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Mr. Jones went to the army in August, 1862, in Co. D of the 73d Ii. 
Inf. reg. He was commissioned as first lieutenant, but was promoted 
to captain in November, 1864. On May 17, 1865, he was discharged 
on account of wounds. Company D was in about seventeen battles. 
Of these Mr. Jones was in the one at Perryville, at Resaca and at 
Franklin, at which place he was wounded, November 30, 1864. He 
receives a pension at the present time. 

Mr. Levi Jamison, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Washington 
county, Maryland. He moved from Clark county, Ohio, to Piatt 
county in 1851. He settled on Mr. Charles Harris’ place at that time, 
and has been here ever since. Je owns afium of eighty acres, upon 
which he has put allimprovements. Several hundred trees have been 
planted and the residence was remodeled in 1881. Ie was married in 
1850, to Sarah Foley, whose father was one of the pioneer settlers of 
Ohio. They have had eight children, six of whom are living, Thomas, 
William, Emma, Susan, Mary Belle and Rebecca. 

Mr. FRanxkrin Jonson (deceased), farmer, was a native of Vermont. 
Ile moved to Ross commty, Ohio, and from there to Piatt county, in 
1855, locating one and one-half miles east of Monticello. He owned 
120 acres of land, which he partly improved. Mr. Johnson was married 
in 1847, to Hephzibah Dresbach, and had two children, Rosaltha, who 
married Jerry Duvall, and Georgiana, who married Mr. Pursel. The 
subject of our sketch died in May, 1861. 

Mr. 8. H. Jones, farmer, was born in Ohio, and moved from there 
to Piatt county, Illinois, in 1855. He owns 160 acres where he now 
lives, having put all the improvements on the place in the last thirteen 
years. Mr. Jones was married in 1866, to Sarah C. Bronser, and has 
had two children, Charlie and Elmer. He went to the late war from 
Piatt county in 1862, in Co. K of the 107th IN. Inf., and was in all 
the battles of the regiment until they reached Atlanta. He returned 
in 1865. 

Mr. Josern A. Kerr (deceased), merchant, Monticello, was a native 
of Virginia, from where lic moved to Piatt county about 1835. Fora 
while he farmed and then went into merchandise with Mr. Bailey, and 
was a merchant when he died, July 4, 1855. Mr. Kee married 
Elizabeth Rhoades and had three children: Kate, who married P. A. 
Hamilton about 1869; she died about 1872, leaving one child, now 
dead. Nathan FE. married Emma I. Hill, December 24, 1873. -They 
have two girls,gGertie and Florence. Mor. Joseph A. Kee was a 
Master Mason. 
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Mr. J. F. Kasrer, groeer, Montieello, is a native of Ohio. He came 
to Ilinois in September, 1854, located on a farm for a few weeks, then 
moved into Monticello, went into the grocery business, and is the 
oldest grocer there. He owns his residence, store building, and seven 
lots in Monticello. Mr. Kiser was married. in 1844 to Ellen Sipple. 
They have had eight children, five of whom are living. dna married 
W. F. Gilmore, a Methodist Episeopal minister now loeated at Harris- 
town, near Decatur, and has two ehildren. Emmais at home. Dora 
is the wife of Mr. Van Gundy. ‘Florence now teaehes music in 
Montieello. Tlarry is at home. Of the girls, Edna attended sehool at 
Bloomington, the others at Jaeksonville. Mr. Kiser is a member of 
the Masonite lodge of Monticello. 

Mr. E. G. Ksrenr was boru in Essex county, Massachusetts, and 
moved from there in 1856 to Piatt county, where he has been ever 
sinee. He resides in Monticello, where he owns a residenee and lot 
and an interest in an elevator. He was married in 1858, to Anna 
‘Curran, and has four children: M. Lizzie, wife of Dr. Davison, Ella 
Y., a graduate of the Monticello high sehool, Harry and Jessie F. 

Mr. H. W. Keryrs, Inmber merchant, Monticello, is a native of 
Littleton, Massachusetts. He came from Massachusetts . direet to 
Cliicago in 1869, and in 1879 moved to Monticello, where he located 
as a lumber dealer, now having probably the most extensive stoek in 
the city. He also deals in a full line of mixed paints, and is agent for 
the Bodine patent roofing. At present he is erecting a lumber ware- 
house, 50X70 feet. Mr. Keyes was married im Chicago to Agnes 
Stevens, and has two children, Frank M. and Ida F. Mr. Keyes has 
come among us comparatively reeently, but we anticipate in him a 
good eitizen and a suecessful business man. 

Mr. Joux Kovsno, shoemaker, Monticello, is a native of Poland, 
and came to America in 1867, and to Montieello in June, 1868, where 
he has been working at his trade ever since. Tle commenced business 
for himself in 1869, and was married January 3, 1869, to Mrs. Mary 
Ann Soape vee Mary Ann Magette. She had four children by her first 
lmsband, but they are all dead. She is a native of Belgium, came to 
America in 1845, and to Montieello in 1557, and speaks German, 
French and English. He speaks Polish, German and English, and is 
a member of the Odd-Fellows lodge and the Encampment. 

Dr. A. B. Kyorr moved from .Pennsylvania, his native state, to 
Qhio and thence to Piatt county in 1855. Tie first settled in Sanga- 
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mon township, and moved, in 1578, to Monticello, where he now owns 
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a esidence and two lots. Dr. Knott is one of the best physicians of 
the county. He graduated in the Eclectic Medical College in Cinein- 
nati in 1855, and is also a graduate of the Hommopathie College in St. 
Louis, besides having attended lectures at Philadelphia and Chicago. 
Dr. Knott was married in 1850, to Mary Law, and has had five chil- 
dren: Dr. F. H. Knott, now in Ohio ; Josephine, the wife of J. H. 
Cline; Mary A., wife of Ezra Cline; Sarah, wife of William Elsea, 
and Jeptha, a student of the Hahnemann Medical College, Chicago. 
In 1868 Mary B. Williams became Dr. Knott’s second wife. 

W.E. Lover, Monticello, was born at Mt. Hope, Hamilton county, 
Ohio, and came with his parents to Edgar county, Illinois, about 1837. 
He is a self-edueated man, and studied law under Green & Eads, of 
Paris, Illinois, for two years. He came to Piatt county, February 4, 
1859; in the following March was admitted to the bar, and has been 
practicing law-in the county ever since. On January 30, 1868, Mr. 
Lodge and Francis A. Piatt were united in marriage. Four children, 
William F., James P.-and Charles V. (twins), and Paul E., have 
blessed their union. 

Mr. Baron T. Lowry (deceased), was a native of Kentucky. He 
moved to DeWitt county at an early day, and, in common with other 
pioneers, underwent the hardships in connection with the times. is 
father was a member of the convention at the time Illinois was struck 
off from the territory. He was a noble man, and spent a great deal 
of money in aiding to make the state a free one. Mr. and Mrs. Baron 
Lowry moved to Piatt eounty from DeWitt about 1851. Mrs. Lowry, 
née Jane Newcomb, was born in Kentucky in 1807. Ter grand- 
father, who was a captain in the revolutionary war, died in 1821 while 
on his knees in family prayer. Ter father, William Newcomb, moved 
from Kentucky to Indiana, and from there to Illinois, at an early day. 
He entered land in various parts of the state, but lived most of his time 
in Edgar county. Jane Newcomb was one of ten children. She was 
married, February 2, 1826, to Baron T. Lowry, who died June 25, 
1835. Their eldest daughter, Elizabeth J., was born in 1827, and is 
now the wife of Mr. John Piatt (see his sketeh). America died in 
1855. William Milton died in 1854. Reuben A., who was born May 
94, 1833, married Rebecea Miles, and lived a few miles east of Monti- 
ecllo. He died in 1875. Mrs. Reuben Lowry has one son, Frank T.. 
living, and is still living on the farm. Col. Francis T., born June 21, 
1837, was killed in the late war in 1864. THe married Eliza Chene- 
worth, of Clinton, who died, leaving one daughter, Susie, who 
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made her home with her grandina until her marriage, in June, 1881, 
to Mr. Charles G. Armstrong, of Ottawa. Mrs. Lowry’s home in 
Monticello was for a number of years the stopping place for. Methodist 
ministers who came to the town. They were always cheerfully 
welcomed by the good woman. On November 2, 1870, Mrs. Lowry 
became the wife of Mr. Joshua Knight, who died a few years ago. 

Mr. Joun C. Lowry, grocer, Monticello, was born in Chillicothe, 
Ohio, and moved from there to I]]inois in 1852. He came to Monti- 
cello in 1856, following carpentering for a number of years, contracting 
for the present court-house, jail, south school-house, and other buildings. 
In 1880 he went into the grocery business. Mr. Lowry was married 
in 1860, to Nancy Bannan, formerly of Ohio. They have had four 
children, Catharine, Robert M., William and Ellen. He entered the 
army in Co. E of the 107th IIl., and returned as captain, participating 
in the principal battles from Strawberry Plain to Franklin. He was in 
every engagement of the regiment, and lost his hearing while in the 
army. 

Mr. Revsen A. Lowry (deceased), Monticello, was a native of 
DeWitt county. He was married August 27, 1858, to Sarah R. Miles, 
and has had four children. Of these, Wiliam Milton died at eighteen 
years of age, and Thomas S. and Eliza J. are also dead. Francis 
Hubert is living with his mother on the home farm of 80 acres, 
which, in addition to another 80 acres, has been improved by the 
family. Mr. Lowry died March 8, 1874, aged forty-one years. 

Mr. 8. A. Loner, Monticello, is a native of New York eity, from 
which place his parents moved to Zanesville, Ohio. While there, his 
father, Mr. Benjamin F. Lodge, invented the California quartz mill 
for making turnpike roads. He then went to Kentucky to make nse 
of the mill, but soon located in the vicinity of Cincinnati, where he 
worked at such roads quite awhile. His next move was to a farm 
near Paris, Illinois, where he lived until 1857, after which he went 
into the hardware business in Paris, where he died in June, 1863. The 
subject of our sketch is the oldest living member of the family. When 
the war broke out he went to the army as a private in the 12th III. 
reg. After a thyree-months’ service, he re-enlisted in the same regi- 
ment, serving as Ist sergt. until after the battle of Shiloh, when he 
was promoted to captain in the 9th Ky. reg. He engaged in the 
battles of Ft. Donelson, Ft. Henry, Shiloh, Corinth and Perryville. 
Upon his resignation in 1862, on account of poisoning, he was 
presented with testimonials of respect by some of his brother soldiers 
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and officers. We saw the paper, and think Mr. Lodge has reason to 
be proud of the same. After somewhat recovering his health, Mr. 
Lodge went into business again, remaining in Edgar and Douglas 
counties until about 1874, when he began the grain’ business in 
Bement, Piatt county. This county has been his home ever since, 
and within the last year he has built a nice frame residence in 
Montieello. . He was married March 15, 1882, to Miss Ellen Clayton, 
of Deer Park, La Salle county, [linois. 

Mx. Grorcy B. Lewis, wagon-maker, Monticello, is a native of 
New York state, and moved from there to Piatt county in 1866. He 
began wagon-making, and went into partnership with Mr. Mulford in 
1866. He owns four houses, four and one-half lots, and one-half 
mterest in his business house. Mr. Lewis was married in 1866, to 
Mary E. Roberts, and has six children, all living: Winifred, <Alice, 
Rosa, Rena, Emma and Henry. He belongs to the Odd-Fellows of 
Monticello, and is at present, and has been for ten or twelve years, the 
leader of the Monticello cornet band of ten instruments. Mrs. Lewis 
is a music¢ teacher. 

Mr. E. W. Lyuspex, hardware merchant, Monticello, is a native 
of Morgan county, Illinois, to which county his father, who is still 
living, moved when there was nothing of Jaeksonville except a few 
log houses. Mr. Lumsden moved to Champaign county, and from 
there to Piatt county in 1872, at whieh time he began the butchering 
business in Monticello. He went inco the hardware business with 
Mr. Dove in 1879. At the present time he owns a house and two lots 
in Monticello. He was married in 1864, to Pathaney Ayre, and has 
five children, Walter, Jonas A., James, Anna and Olive E. 

Mr. D. O. Loy, Monticello, is a native of Ohio, from which state 
he came to Illinois and located in Piatt county in 1865. He began 
manufacturing tile in 1878, and started the first steam tile works in 
the county, and at present has the largest steam works in the county. 
Ile is just completing a brick building, 2030 feet, and two stories in 
height, in which he expects to carry on his manufactures during the 
winter season. Several years ago Mr. Loy obtained a patent for well, 
brick and paving brick which he invented. We anticipate’ that at 
some day he may realize something from his patent. 

Dr. Levi M. Ler was born in Edmundson county, Kentucky, and 
was educated at Cloverport, in the same state. Ile removed to 
Louisville, Kentueky, in 1859, and in 1861 joined the 10th reg. of the 
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Ky. Vol. Inf., remaining as quartermaster clerk during over three years 
of service in the war. After leaving the army he began the study of 
medicine, and graduated at the Medical University of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, March 1, 1870, and has been in constant practice since. Dr. 
Lee joined the Methodist Episcopal church in 1876, belongs to the 
Pioneer Lodge, No. 8, Knights of Pythias, Louisville, Kentucky, and 
is a member of the I.0.0.F. Lodge of Monticello. He was united in 
marriage June 18, 1874, to Miss 8. B. Suver. Both of his parents are 
living in Indianapolis. nes 

Mr. Bensamin Marker (deceased) was a native of Pennsylvania, 
from which state he moved to Ohio. He came to Illinois in Decem- 
ber, 1846, and the following spring located as a carpenter in Monti- 
cello. He followed his trade until his health failed. iA number of 
houses now in Monticello were built by him. We was married in 
March, 1882, to Eliza Luginbeel, a native of Frederick county, Mary- 
land. Three of their ten children are now living. Kate married 
Mr. John Lincoln, and has one son, Otis. She has been a successful 
mantua-maker in Monticello for twenty-one years. Sarah was the wife 
of Henry Woolington. Wer death oceurred in 1866. Oliver Markel 
married Melissa Russel, who died in 1879, leaving two children, 
Orville and Earnest. Miss Ella has followed the dressmaking business 
for a number of years. Mr. Markel died in 1868. 

Mn. Tiromas Morrrrr (deceased) was born in Pennsylvannia. He 
was of Irish and Scotch descent, and his mother was a daughter of 
Col. Patterson, of Brownville, Pennsylvania. He moved from Pitts- 
burg to Piatt county about 1857, and lived here until he moved to 
Kansas. THe moved his family to Catton City, Colorado, but he died 
in Cherryvale, Kansas. He had nine children, who lived to be grown. 
Eliza married Dr. Bradbury and lives in Cafion, Colorado. Matilda 
mairied Jerry Bender, but died leaving two children, Charles and 
Anna. Thomas N. married Ophelia J. White, of Columbus, Ohio, 
and lives in Galesville. They have had two children, only one of 
whom, Blanche, is living. We cannot refrain from making mention of 
T. N. Moffitt’s talent in art. In fact he is a natural artist, and we can 
but hope that he will educate himself in this direction, for we feel sure 
that suecess would await him. Of late years in this eountry there is 
such a demand for designers, wood engravers and artists that an 
opening certainly awaits him. Edward Moffitt is in Ketehum, Idaho. 
Elvira, the wife of Prof. Morgan, has two children and lives in 
Kansas. J]Tenrietta, who married Louis Combs, died, leaving one ehild. 
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Grantley married Maggie Mitchell, and is in the Black Hills. Belle, 
the wife of Wm. Gordon, has one child and lives in Colorado. When 
Mr. Thomas Moffitt was in Monticello, he was a bridge carpenter. 
Te superintended the building of the levee out from Monticello to the 
river bridge. After going to KanSas, he was a minister in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church. 

Mr. James McMitirn, of Monticello, is of Scotch lineage, and a 
native of Highland county, Ohio. His parents lived and died in the 
same county. THis father was under Gen. Harrison in the war of 
- 1812. Ilis brother, Thomas, came with him to Piatt county about 
1854. They had lived previously, however, a number of years, near 
Logansport, Indiana. After farming for Mr. Ezra Marquiss for four 
years, Mr. McMillen moved into Monticello, where he has lived ever 
since. Ile was married in Highland county, in 1835, to Miss Maggie 
IIuston, a sister of Mr. John Huston, who preached in the county a 
number of years. They have six children. John C. E. married Flora 
Langdon, and lives in Monticello, and has five children. He was in 
thirteen battles of the late war, but was neither wounded or taken 
prisoner. Susan E. is the wife of Mathew Jacobs, a farmer of Cham- 
paign county, and has two children. A. TH. McMillen and Lizzie Foster 
were married in 1877. They have two children, and are now living 
in Iowa. Sarah J. became the wife of John LeFever in 1876, has two 
children, and lives in Macon county. Alice MeMillen has been 
working in ‘‘The Herald” printing office in Monticello for several 
years. Emma S. is living with an aunt in Ohio. 

Mx. Josepu Matrory, a resident of Monticello, was born May 23, 
1816, near the Antietam battle-field. His parents were raised in 
Virginia, his father in Stafford county and his mother in Jefferson 
county. His father was of English and Irish, while his mother was 
of French and German descent. After their marriage they made 
their home in Jefferson county, spending some of their summers, 
however, in Washington county, Maryland. His father was in the 
United States service ; was inspector of arms, and lived at Harper's 
Ferry. Mr. Joseph Maliory says that his father was the first man 
Gen. Harrison appointed to office after his inauguration, and that it 
was Daniel Webster who recommended him to the position of super 
intendent of Jefferson barracks. Mr. Mallory’s grandfather on™ his 
father’s side was on the ordnance corps, and was under the immediate 
command of Gen. Washington in the revolution. Tis grandfather on 
his mother’s side was with Gen. St. Clair. Mr. Mallory moved from 
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Virginia to Pickaway county, Ohio, in 1828. A. portion of the family ~ 
moved to Piatt county in 1835, while the rest came in 1837. Mr. 
Joseph Mallory was of the first party. The family settled upon the 
Sangainon river about eleven miles from Monticello. The father, Mr. 
George Mallory, who was born ifi 1778, died on this place in 1841. 
The mother lived to the age of eighty-six. years, and died in 1857 in 
Nebraska. Mr. Joseph Mallory was married January 1, 1856, to Mrs. 
J. P. Smith, nee Cassandria I. Longnecker, a native of Montgomery 
county, Kentucky. er father and mother were natives of Kentucky ; 
the one was of German and English descent, the other of Freneh 
descent. She was married first in 1848. Mr. Smith died in 1852. 
One daughter, Helen, born the same year her father died, is now the 
wife of Richard Stickel, of Monticello. Mrs. Smith moved to this 
county in 1849. Mr. and Mrs. Mallory have but one daughter, Lizzie. 
Upon our speaking to this young lady of her birthplace, she remarked, 
**T was born and raised here, and I suppose I will die here—if I have 
good luck.” In speaking of his early days in this county, Mr. Mallory 
remarked that the first deer he ever killed was in 1835. Mr. Mallory 
thinks he, in 1840, took the first drove of eattle that was ever taken from 
Piatt county to New York city. While in the city during this trip he did 
quite a bold thing for a ‘‘green [linois drover” to do. In those days 
it was the custom for drovers to wait some fifteen or twenty days for 
- the butchers to pay for their stock. While waiting for his money Mr. 
Mallory became acquainted with quite a strong whig, who happened to 
mention that Daniel Webster was at the Astor House. Now it had 
long been Mr. Mallory’s great desire to see the great orator, and he 
immediately resolved to go to this house and see if he could get a 
glimpse of the man. When he reached the hotel, and as he, probably 
in a very ‘green and awkward manner,” began to gaze about him, he 
was accosted by an individual who wished to know what was wanted. 
Upon learning his desire and his name, the gentleman said: ‘‘Come 
this way.” Soon Mr. Mallory found himself standing in an open door, 
while within the room was a person whom the usher had just called 
**Mr. Webster.” The frontiersman, who had been in many critical 
positions, suddenly found himself more thoroughly frightened than he 
had ever before been. His tongue cleaved to the roof of his mouth, and 
his intense pallor only disappeared at the good-naturedly, deep and 
kindly tones of Mr. Webster, who bade him ecomein. Mr. Mallory, in 
all frankness, acknowledged that it was only curiosity led him to intrude 
his presence, but Mr. Webster so thoroughly placed him at his ease 
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that he soon felt it his duty to make known to him all his knowledge 
of the West and its people. Mr. Mallory was provost marshal of this 
county during the war. . It is conceded by all that he performed his 
duty faithfully and well. This county had the credit of some 300 men 
more than was called for. 

Mr. C. D. Moorr, county surveyor, Monticello, is a native of 
Ohio. ‘Not from Pickaway,” as he replied when interrogated, but, 
claims Muskingum county as his birthplace. He moved from Ohio 
to Illinois in 1856, and came to Piatt. county in 1858, locating in 
Bement, taught school one term, and then began surveying, which 
occupation he still pursues. He has laid ont ten additions to Bement. 
seven to Monticello, and has laid ont or assisted in laying out every 
town in the county. Mr. Moore was married in 1858, to Lonisa B. 
MeMillen, of Ohio, who died in 1865, leaving two children, Otis and 
Mary Louisa, both graduates of Monticello High School. He was mar- 
ried again in 1867, to Emily Hubbell, a native of New York, who came 
to Illinois about 1864. They had one daughter, Una Cornelia, who died. 
Mr. Moore moved to Monticello in 1874. Ue has been town collector, 
cominissioner of highway, and was the first supervisor from Bement 
township. He held the position of township treasurer of schools for 
fourteen years, and was county surveyor and drainage commissioner. 
He is a member of the Masonic lodge at Bement. Mr. Moore 
attended Martinsburg Academy, Knox county, Ohio, and had charge 
of this school at a later time. . 

Mr. Witiram McReynoivs (deceased) was born February 13, 1842, 
and was his father’s second child. Tis father, Allen McReynolds, was 
born in Washington county, Virginia, in 1807. He moved to Tennes- 
see, and from there to Missouri, soon after the state was admitted to 
the Union, and settled in Saline county. He was married January 15, 
1840, to Miss M. A. Cooper, and they had thirteen children. The 
subject of our sketch was reared on the farm, and attended the public 
school of the neighborhood, until in his sixteenth year he was sent to 
college at Miami, where he remained two years. Upon returning 
home he was constable for a time in Saline county, and then, when the 
war broke out, came to Illinois to attend to the settlement of the estate 
of James McReynolds. He lived in Monticello a number of years, 
and then married. His wife was born in Tazewell county, Hhnois. 
Her maiden name was Jennie Pendergast, and she was married in 
1859, to Andrew Beard. who died June 17, 1861, and left one child, 
Frankie, who diced in 1862. Mrs. Beard was married October 18. 
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1866, to Mr. William McReynolds, and moved to Monticello, where 
‘hey lived until 1876, when they moved onto the farm one mile east 
of Monticello. Mr. McReynolds died May 13, 1879, leaving four 
children, Willie, John A., Logan Mary and Myra. Their twin girls, 
Bettie and Mattie, died. Mr. Beard, at the time of his death, was in 
the law office with Charles Watts, and had been for some time. Mr. 
McReynolds first worked in the county for William Piatt, and held the 
office of county surveyor, and was county judge for the second term at 
the time of his death. 

Mr. Martin McInrosn is of Seotch descent, and was born in Ohio. 
He moved from Ohio to Illinois in 1861, and to Piatt county in 1867. 
His father was a native of Ohio, and his mother of New Jersey. He 
was married in 1855, to Catharine J. Wilson, a native of Virginia. 
She is of German and of Irish descent, and her parents were natives 
of Virginia. Mr. and Mrs. McIntosh have had four children, three 
of whom are living. Their eldest son, William J., was married in 
1881, to Mary Herrington. He lives at his father’s, and is in partner- 
ship with him in the milling business. John W. and Martin I. are 
both at home. The original mill, which stood on the site where Mr. 
McIntosh’s mill now stands, was the first mill built in the county, and 
was owned by a-stoek company. The company sold it to Mr. Zorger, 
who sold out to Mr. William Collins. Mr. Collins put up the main 
part of the mill now standing, and sold out to Mr. Emanuel Rhoades. 
Mr. McIntosh bought the mill of Mr. Rhoades. Mr. McIntosh grinds 
some 10,000 or 15,000 bushels a year. He is making preparations for 
more extensive work. A saw-mill has been connected with the flour 
mill for many years. During the last three years some 200,000 logs 
have been sawed. Probably more walnut logs have been used than 
any other kind. A new boiler has just (1881) been put into the mill. 
It is from the Deeatur Novelty Works, and is twelve feet long, with a 
diameter of fifty-five inches, and has fifty-eight flues. Mr. McIntosh 
was township trustee for two terms. His father was in both the Black 
Hawk war and war of 1812. For his services he received two land 
warrants. 

Mr. Davin MoWttttams, lawyer, Monticello, is a native of Ohio. 
His parents moved from Pennsylvania to Ohio at an early day, and on 
horseback, leading two pack-horses loaded with their housekeeping 
utensils. His father died in Ohio, but his mother followed her 
children to Illinois in 18538, where she died in 1879. The family 
settled in DeWitt and McLean counties. The subject of onr sketch 
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studied law in Springfield, where he was admitted to the bar on 
February 13, 1857. After practicing law in Taylorville, he went, in 
1860, to Waynesville, from which place he came to Monticello. He 
was married in Clinton to Mrs. Vienna Roberts, and has had two 
children, one of whom, Vinnie B., is living. 

Mr. Marrixn McCune, farmer, is a native of Ohio. He moved 
from Wisconsin to Illinois in 1856, and from there to Piatt county in 
1880. Mr. McCune was married in 1845, to Miss Mary E. Carl. 
They have had twelve children, all of whom are living. Sarah 
married Mr. John Richie, and is living in Macon county; John 
married Miss Haffman, and is living in Decatur; Jane married Mr. 
Bannon, and is living in Mason county; James, who married Sirena 
Dean, is living near Bement; Martin married Belle Whitnie, in 
Bement; Warren married Esther Boyer ; George is unmarried ; Mary 
is the wife of Henry Bassette, lives in Marion county, and is twin to 
Eliza, who is at home; Alice married Will Boyer, and lives near 
Bement. Frank and Samuel are at home. Mr. McCune was in the 
late war, enlisting from Macon county. 

Capr. Metvitte H. Musser was born April 23, 1822, in Pickaway - 
county, Ohio, and came to Monticello in 1857. Upon the breaking 
out of the war Mr. Musser went into Co. F of the 2d Ill. reg., served 
through the entire war with distinction, and was promoted several 
times. His death ocenrred February 22, 1868, after an illness of but 
thirty-six hours. His wife and three sons are still living. Charles is 
in Decatur, and Melville resides with his mother in Monticello. The 
following resolutions show the feeling that some of Mr. Musser’s 
friends had upon his death: 


Wuerreas, It has pleased an All-wise Ruler of the Universe to 
remove from among us Capt. M. H. Musser, our late comrade in 
arms; as a token of our regard and esteem for the deceased, be it 

Lesolved, That the soldiers who participated in the funeral cere- 
monies of Capt. M. H. Musser, of Co. F, 2d Hl. V. C., extend our 
Ge ees to his bereaved family. 

esolved, That in the person of Capt. Musser we have always 
found a friend in whom we could confide, a gentleman for whom we 
have always had the greatest regards, and a soldier who served the 
country in time of need. G. F. Mitirr, Pres. 
~C. P. Davis, See. 


Mr. H. V. Moore, a prominent banker of Piatt county, is a native 
of Fulton county. From that place he went to Champaign, and thence 
came to Piatt county in November, 1870, and has since resided in 
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Monticello. He owns two farms, 480 acres, in the county, and his 
residence in the north part of Monticello is one of the most com- 
modious in the city. Mr. Moore was ro in 1866, to Alzina W. 
Freeman, and has five children, Mary H.) Allen F,- Arthar, Ky 

Dwight L. and George M. 

Dai James Morrrrr, Monticello, was born in Ohio, in June, 1840, 
and came to Piatt county October 18, 1862. His youth was spent on 
a farm in Ohio, and his education was obtained in the public schools 
of Ohio and Illinois. He has been a farmer, a teacher, and for a 
number of years has been practicing medicine in Monticello, having 
obtained his medical education at the Rush Medical College, Chicago. 
He was united in marriage October 21, 1872, to Eleanor Piatt, a 
college graduate. They have three daughters, Jennie B., Marietta D. 
and Frances Willard. Mrs. Moffitt has for several years been 
connected with the temperance work in this vicinity, and has done 
excellent work. 

Mr. A. F. Morrison, Monticello, is a native of Pike county, 
Illinois, from which place he moved to DeWitt county in 1856, thence 
to Piatt county March 22, 1869, and has lived in the county most of 
the time since. He owns a rouniate and lot ir Monticello. On 
October 1, 1865, Mr. Morrison and Margaret Shurtleff were united in 
marriage. Four of their six children are living, Emily E., Blanch, 
Sylvanus 8. and Mabel F. 

Mr. James H. Mureuy, of Monticello, Illinois, was born near 
Morgantown, county-seat of Burkes county, North Carolina, November 

1817. Sis father, Silas Murphy, was of Scottish descent, a master 
mechanic, and belonged to the Quaker church. His mother, Nancy 
(Greene) Murphy, was of English descent. James H. attended com- 
mon school until. fifteen years of age, when his parents moved to 
Indiana, in the year 1834; but they, not being satisfied with the 
climate, only remained two years, then moved to Canton, Illinois, in 
1836. The subject of this sketch then attended school for a short 
time, after which he taught school two or three years, then served an 
apprenticeship for master mechanic, which, in connection with his 
occupation also, of lumber merchant and mill-owner, he followed for 
twenty-five years or more. In the year 1872, March 11, he concluded 
to change ‘location, and came to Monticello, going into the lumber 
business, and also contracted for and built some of the finest buildings 
in the place. His family followed in May, 1872. Tle was married in 
September, 1846, to Elizabeth Scott, daughter of Dr. John Scott, a 
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Baptist minister, and granddaughter of ‘*Grandfather” Parker, the 
celebrated Baptist minister of Washington, D. C., also granddaughter 
of Hosea Ballou, the widely-known Universalist minister, and is the 
father of five children, three boys and two girls. The two girls and 
one boy are still living. One daughter is married, the other is a 
successful music teacher, and the son, a No. 1 job printer, is foreman 
of the ‘‘ Piatt County Herald.” He joined the Methodist Episcopal 
ehurch at Canton when he was about twenty years of age, and has 
been connected with the same denomination ever since. He has also 
been connected with several other societies, secret and otherwise. His 
wife also has been a member of the same denomination for many 
years. He has held numerous offices of public trust in Canton, 
Illinois, and in Montieello, Illinois. 

Mr. Esenezer McGurrery, a farmer in ae ascnahaececlki: is of 
German and Irish descent, and was born in Indiana. He married 
Nancy A. Hanson, and in 1855 moved to Illinois. In 1861 they 
moved from the southern part of Hlinois to Piatt county. They have 
had nine children, four of whom are living. John IF. makes his 
home with his parents. Martha E. married penpaee Duvall, and has 
one ehild, Henry. Sylvester and Mary are both living at home. Mr. 
McGuffey owns about 50 acres of land. 

Mr. Surru Mutrorp, blacksmith, Monticello, is a native of New 
Jersey, from whieli state he moved to Illinois and located in Piatt 
county in 1856. Tle began his trade in Monticello at that time, and 
has been following it ever since. [He is a member of the Masonic 
lodge of said place. In-1860 Mr. Mulford and Julia Hennion, of 
New Jersey, were united in marriage. They have had five children, 
Flora, Marcus, Almeda, Rodney and Jesse. 

Mrs. Samvet Miyzar, a native of Ohio, came to Piatt county 
about 1865. There are abont 160 acres in the home place. Mr. 
Minear died in Ohio. Six of Mrs. Minear’s children are living. Sarah 
and Penelope, the wives of Trenck and Will M. Piatt, respectively; 
Anzaletta, a teacher of the county, who graduated in 1880 at the 
Wesleyan University; Samuel, who lives at home, and Sherman and 
John Clark. 

Mr. A. M. McKiynry, of Achilles, Rawlins county, Kansas, 
writes that he has never seen a county of richer Jands or better adapted 
to agricultural pursuits than Piatt county. When he began house- 
keeping, in a small frame house, where the brick store building 
occupied by W. E. Smith now stands, Monticello was then a village of 
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300 or 400 inhabitants. Decatur was the nearest village, and of less 
enterprise than Monticello. Springfield was the nearest town where a 
cook stove and set of chairs or bedstead could be purchased. There 
were two stores of general merchandise in Monticello, Joseph Kee’s 
and Daniel Stickel’s. James Hollingsworth kept some groceries, J. 
C. Johnson and John Tenbrooke were hotel proprietors. Dr Ward 
had a practice extending some twenty*five or thirty miles around. 
There was a church organization, but only occasional preaching. 
Daniel Stickel was superintendent of the Sunday-school, whieh was. 
held in the court-house. The literary society was the chief entertain- 
ment, and prominent among its leaders were Jacob and Noah Piatt. 
That was a memorable winter in the history of Monticello and Piatt 
county. When the heavy winter snows began to melt, the river mills 
were so damaged by the surplus water that all milling had to be done 
at the Springfield steam mills. Mr. McKinney also mentions the 
suffering caused by a traveler who stopped at Tenbrooke’s hotel, and 
brought small-pox into the county. The first death was that of Mrs. 
Bailey’s little girl at the hotel, and there were but few families that 
entirely escaped the disease. Death and mourning were in almost 
every house, and there was much suffering from want of care. Two 
young men, the Crane boys, would surely have died for want of care, 
had not George Young, .of Friends Creek, offered to nurse them 
without charge. It was a terrible winter, and will not soon be 
forgotten by those who lived there. 

Wiae Norcxer, M.D., the parents of Dr. Noecker, were of German 
descent and natives of Bennsyphaghios and at the time of their death 
were living in Northumberland county, of that state. His father 
enlisted in the war of 1812. Dr. Noecker was born in Northumber- 
land county, Pennsylvania, in 1825. In January, 1840, he went to 
Ohio, and afterward studied medicine at Circleville in that state, under 
the supervision of Dr. Hull, who was then residing in that place. 
After graduating at the Starling Medical College in Columbus, Ohio, 
Dr. Noecker came west, and in March, 1853, located at Monticello, 
Illinois. A great many people /having already emigrated to Piatt 
county from Pickaway county, Ohio, the doctor found himself quite 
among friends. Soon after his arrival here he went into partnership 
with Dr. Ward, who for some little time had been the only physician 
in the place. Their partnership lasted one year, during which time 
they carried on a practice which extended not only throughout Piatt 
county, but also into portions of Champaign, Douglas and Macon 
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counties. After their dissolution of partnership Dr. Noecker began to 
practice alone, and soon built up an extensive and lucrative practice 
from which he has amassed considerable wealth. In 1865 he went 
into the drug business, which from that time until now he has carried 
on in connection with his practice as a physician. Since 1868, when 
he built the corner brick building, a portion of which he now occupies, 
the doctor has turned his @ttention principally to the drug business. 
Dr. Noecker was married in December, 1861, to Miss Ella Britton. 
Little Willie, who died when but four years old, was their only child. 
In 1875 Dr. Noecker built one of the finest brick residences in Monti- 
cello. He and his wife, now in the prime of their life, are enjoying 
that greatest of all earthly blessings, a beautiful and happy home. Dr. 
Noecker has long belonged to the Masonic order in Monticello. For 
three years he held the office of high priest, and at the present time he 
is recognized as past high priest of the Markwell chapter. He is also 
a charter member of the Urbana commandery of Knights Templar, and 
attended the Knight Templar encampment at New Orleans in 1874, 
and again at Cleveland in 1877. ° Dr. Noecker is recognized by his 
friends of Monticello and vicinity as a shrewd and successful business 
man. . 

Mr. Samver Neat (deceased), farmer, was born in Maryland. He 
moved to Ohio, and about 1846 came ‘to Illinois, and lived in and about 
Monticello until his death. He built a brick house on the ridge, where 
in 1851 he died. Mr. Neal was married in Ohio, to Margaret Painter, 
who died in 1870. They had twelve children, three of whom are now 
living, and are in Piatt county. Sarah is the wife of L. B. Weaver. 
Rachel married Chas. Van Gundy, who died, leaving two children ; 
John, who married Susy Best, lives in Monticello township, and has 
three children; and Mattie, who is the wife of Wm. Porter, lives in 
Monticello, and has two children, Lula M. and Rachael E. Catharine 
married Jesse Bush. They have had five children, three of whom are 
living. Sarah, who married Mr. Fry, has one son, Harry. Samuel 
married Miss Ella O'Neal, and has one child, Eddie. Mr. J. Dee Bush 
is the name of the other son. Samuel Neal married Miss Cox, and lives 
in Monti-ello. 

Mr. P. T. Nicnors, merchant, Monticello, was, born in Maryland. _ 
When he was small, went to eastern Ohio, and came from there to 
Illinois. He came to Piatt county in 1872, immediately taking charge 
of the Monticello schools, and in all held such position for five years. 
He graded the school, and the high school was established in 1877, 
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under his supervision. The first class to graduate, which consisted ot 
five girls, went out during his principalship, and the north school 
building was erected while he held such position. In 1878 Mr. Nichols 
began merchandising, and is still in the same business. At the present 
time is a member of the school board. He was educated at Madison . 

College, eastern Ohio, and is a graduate of a mercantile college. ' 

Mr. Trwormzy O’Connor, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Ireland, 
who came to America in 1853, locating in Piatt county in 1876, having 
come to the state, however, in 1857. He owns 100 acres of land upon 
which he has put all the improvements save $500 worth. He has a 
good house, and the barn was built in 1881. Mr. O’Connor was 
matried about 1871, to Jane Loughlyn, and they have two children, 
Dennie P. and Joseph. The family attend the Ivesdale Catholic 
church. 

Mr. Cuartes Oszorne, a native of Jersey county, Illinois, came to 
Bement, Piatt county, in August, 1880, and moved to Monticello in 
December of the same year. He was married in 1874, to E. A. Gilman, 
and has one child, Louis M. SUES 

Mr. A. T. Preuer, Monticello, was born in Jefferson county, New 
York, in 1831, moved from New York in 1854, and came to this county 
in 1858. His parents were of French and English descent, were born 
in Rhode Island, and in 1854 moved from Jefferson county, New York, 
to Aurora, Kane county, Illinois, thence to Miama county, Kansas, in 
1870. They both died in Kansas, his father in 1875 and mother in 
1881. Immediately after Mr. Pipher came to this county, in 1858, he 
began practicing law and has been here ever since. He received his 
education in Black River Institute, Jefferson county, New York, and 
was a member of the class of 1854 in Hamilton College, Madison 
county, the same state. His health failed and he had to quit a few 
months before graduating. Mr.’ Pipher’s license, issued January 6, 
1858, admitting him to the bar, was signed by J. D. Caton and O. C. 
Skinner. Mr. Pipher.was married in 1860, to Sophia K. Skinner, 
in Bloomington, who died in Lincoln, Nebraska. He has five children, 
Ella L., Albertina §., Florence M., Alonzo 8S. and Sophia M. Ella 
graduated from the Monticello high school in 1879 and Bertie in 1881. 
Mr. Pipher was again united in marriage, May 5, 1880, to Mrs. C. H. 
Mentz. He has lived where he now does since 1861. He formerly 
lived where Mr. Patterson did, which property is now owned by A. M. 
Piatt... Mr. Pipher was appointed Master in Chancery in 1868 and 
held the office for six years, was police magistrate for nearly five years 
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aud notary public about sixteen years of the time he has been here. 
Among his important law cases was People’s case against Dick Turpin, 
(assumed name), James Erwin and John Riley, indicted for the murder 
of Sylvester H. Buckley, of Bement, about 1873. He was appointed 
by Judge Gallagher to defend Erwin, Turpin and Riley. The trial 
resulted in the acquittal of Erwin and Riley and the conviction of 
Turpin and his imprisonment in the penitentiary for fourteen years. 
Mr. Pipher was principal of Monticello schools two years in succession 
about 1861 and 1862, then served as principal another year in 1866 or 
1867. : 

Mr. ALexanperR Perxins, deceased, moved from Ohio, his native 
state, to Piatt county in 1856. Enticed by relatives living in the 
county, he had visited the place the year before moving. Mrs. 
Perkins, née Elizabeth Blacker, was born in Virgifia, in 1817. When 
sixteen years old she moved to Ohio, in which state she was married. 
Tler father was in the war of 1812. In about a year after coming 
from Ohio and settling in Goose Creek township, Mr. Perkins died. 
There were nine children in all, six of whom are living. Mrs. 
Perkins still survives her husband, and at present makes her home 
with her daughter, Mrs. White. The eldest son in Mr. Perkins’ 
family, James L., was married in 1861, to Rebeeca Bailey. He 
served three years in the late war. One child, Edward, survived his 
father’s death, which oceurred in 1870. Mrs. Perkins died in one 
short year. after her husband. Mr. William H. Perkins married 
Elizabeth Dubson, in 1862, and has lived in Goose Creek township 
ever since. He has been justice of the peace and road commissioner. 
They have six children, James, John, Amy May, Ebanina, Elizabeth 
and William H., or Harry. Mary Ann married Edward »Chase, in 
1859. Fora time their home was in Oregon. She died, leaving six 
children. Catharine C. married James Bailey, in 1861. Their home 
at present is in Harrison county, Iowa. Seven of their children are 
living. Diantha married Thomas White, in 1864. They have seven 
children, William, Mary E., Charles A., Henry L., John I., Earnest 
and Thomas A. Mr. White is a farmer, and is now living in Monti- 
cello township. Fora time he has had charge or the water-tank near 
Camp creek, on the Wabash railroad. He is a native of England, 
and came to America when four years old. He has lived in this 
county for twenty years. He was in the late war over a year, and 
was wounded at Telegraph Point, Missouri, by an accidental discharge 
of a canon. The principal battles he was in were those at Liberty, 
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Missouri, Lexington and Corinth, Mississippi. John Perkins married 
Mary Warner, in 1878. They have five children, Lulu Della, Bertha, 
William and Harry A., and live in Monticello township. George W. 
Perkins is unmarried, and makes his home with his brother, Alex- 
ander. Alexander Perkins married Sarah J. Stucky, a native of Pick- 
away county, Ohio, in 1879. They reside in Goose Creek township. 

Mr. Hersert D. Perers, editor, Monticello, is a native of Steuben 
county, Indiana. His youth was spent on a farm in Monroe county, 
Michigan. He graduated in Monroe high school in 1868, and took the 
degree of B. Ph. in the University of Michigan in 1873. He was con- 
nected with a daily paper in 1878 as assistant editor, and in the same 
year came to Illinois, and in 1874 began the publication of the ‘‘ Piatt 
County Herald,” in connection with George Scroggs, of Champaign. 
In 1875 he secured the whole interest, and in 1876 took the degree of 
M. Ph. in the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. In 1880 he was 
elected as a member of the thirty-second general assembly. On the 
17th of June, 1879, Mr. Peters and Anna Huston were united in mar- 
riage, and they now have two children, Charlie and an infant. 

Mr. James Preston, farmer, Bement, is a native of Canada, who 
moved from Ohio to Piatt county in 1874. He was married in 1861, 
to Caroline Barndhouse, and has three children, Eliza L., Emily F. 
and Chester H. 

Mr. Azpranam Prva, carpenter, Monticello, was born in Indiana, 
and came to Piatt county in 1879, having pr eviously lived in Moultrie 
county about eighteen years.. He was married in 1856, to Catherine 
Powell, of Ohio, and has had the following Bhdlafien,: Thomas A., 
Rocige A., Charles, Elmer, Claudie and Frank. He went to the army 
in Co. G of the 6th Ind. reg., and was in the battles of Shiloh, 
Pittsburg Landing, Stone River, and several others. 

Mr. F. M. Parroy, farmer, Monticello, was born in Fountain 
county, Indiana, from which state he moved to Kansas, returning to 
Piatt county about 1875. He now owns 120 acres of land, which he 
has principally improved. IJLe was married in 1868, to Alice Paugh, 
and has three children, Jennie, Ida and Joseph. 

Mr. T. S. Paven, farmer, Monticello, moved from Indiana, his 
native state, to Kentucky. le next moved to Illinois, and in 1882 
came to Piatt county. He was married in 1876, to J. M. Rusint, and 
has two children, Hardie and Fay. , 

Mr. Wittram H. Piuxx, a native of Ohio, moved from there to 
Illinois and located, in 1856, in Piatt county, where he now owns a fine 
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farm of 400 acres of land. He was united in marriage in 1860 to 
Maria M. Anderson. Mr. Plunk went to the army in Co. C of the 
107th Ill. Vol. Inf, and, in addition to many skirmishes, was in the 
engagements at Knoxville, Nashville, Franklin and Resaea. Mr. Plunk 
held the office of sheriff from 1870 to 1872, when he was elected cirenit 
elerk, which position he still holds. 

Mr. Grorcr Purser, farmer, is a native of New Jersey. He 
moved to Ohio, from there to Iowa, returned to Ohio, and came to 
Illinois in 1864, locating in Monticello township. He owns 160 acres, 
having put all the improvements on the place. Mr. Pursel was 
married about 1847, to Sarah Sample, who is his second wife. They 
have had six children: Alonzo, who married Georgiana Johnson, is 
living in Piatt county, and has four children, Gertrude, Wilbur, Frank 
and Eugene. Rebecea, who married Virgil White, lives in Monti- 
cello township: they.have three children, Marion, George and Harold. 
Jane was married to C. E. Harris, and lives in Kansas. Erie B. lives 
at home, and also Seymour and Jerry. John lives in Kansas. Alonzo 
is the son of Mr. Pursel’s first wife, whose name was Elizabeth Sample. 
Mr. Pursel has held a few offices in the township. 

Mr. Frank Prrrwan, attorney, Monticello, is a native of Butler 
county,. Ohio, and moved to Piatt county about 1854. He was 
mairied December 24, 1874, to Laura’ A. Clouser, and has two 
children’ living, Pauline and Logan. Mr. Pittman attended the 
Wesleyan University for three years, after which he studied law under 
Mr. Samuel Reed, and was admitted to the bar in January, 1878. 

Mr. Groree R. Pincxarp, railroad agent, Monticello, is a native 
of Macoupin county, Illinois. He moved from Maeoupin county to 
Springfield, and on April 25, 1861, went to the army in Co. F of the 
14th Ill. Inf., participating in the battles of It. Donelson, Ft. Henry, 
Shiloh, Corinth, Hatchie, Atlanta, Allatoona, and others. He was 
captured by the rebels in Georgia, October 3, 1864, and in several 
prisons, spending most of the time in Andersonville. THe was released 
on parole April 4, 1865. In 1870 Mr. Pinckard moved to Bement, 
and has been in the employ of the Wabash and Chicago & Paducah 
railroads ever since. He was married in 1865, to Miss E. J. Gilman, 
and has three children, Frank, Pearl and Lynn. 

Mr. Dante Ruoapes (deceased) moved with a family of five 
children to Piatt county about 1844, and settled on a farm southwest 
of Monticello, which was lately owned by Mr. Beckhart. Mr. 
Rhoades died on that place abont 1853. Tis widow lived on the farm 
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for a time, and then moved to Monticello, where she lived at the time 
of her death, in March, 1878. Emanuel Rhoades, the eldest of their 
children, lives in Monticello. Jeremiah married Ann Bryden, and 
lives in Kansas. Elizabeth married Mr. Joseph Kee, and both are 
now dead. Mary, who was the wife of Samuel Hopping, after living 
in Monticello a time, moved to Decatur, where she died, leaving 
several children. Nathan E. married Mary Ross. 

Mr. Naruan E. Ruoaprs, merchant, Monticello, is a native of 
Franklin county, Ohio, and is of German and English descent. He 
came to Piatt county about 1853. After marrying Miss Mary E. Ross, 
a native of Madison county, Indiana, he has made his home in 
Monticello. Their eldest son, Charles, who is with his father in the 
clothing store, was married in 1881, to Miss Lou Voorhies. Corwin 
is a student of a business college of Jacksonville. Mr. Rhoades has 
done mneli to improve Monticello in various ways. An addition 
known as Rhoades’ Addition was made by him. He owns a park just 
north of the town. Rhoades’ opera-block was built in 1874, and with 
the exception of the bank room and basement beneath, and two offices, 
is owned by Mr. Rhoades. He built in 1868’a brick house of fourteen 
rooms, which is one of the finest residences of Monticello. He also 
owns other property in and about Monticello. Mr. Rhoades was 
treasurer of Piatt county during the war. He has also been deputy 
county clerk and deputy cireuit clerk. . 

Mr. E. Ruoanpes, teamster, Monticello, sold his farm on Camp 
ereek, and bought a mill of Mr. William Collins, then, after about two 
years, sold it to William MelIntosh, then moved to Monticello, where 
he has been living since. ‘ 

Mr. A. L. Ropasrs, county clerk, Monticello, was born in Wash- 
ington county, Ohio, from which state he moved to Piatt county, 
Hlinois, in 1849. His stepfather, Mr. John MeKinney, entered land 
in the vicinity of Mr. Croninger’s present home. Mr. Rodgers located 
in Cerro Gordo in 1856, and put up and opened, with Mr. McKinney, 
a general merchandise store, the first busmess house in the town. 
He remained there until 1875, and in 1877 moved to Monticello. 
In 1861 he was united in ‘marriage to Jennie E. Campbell, and has 
had six children, five of whom are living, Wm. E., Earnest L., Fred C., 
Mabel and Harry. Mr. Rodgers has been snpervisor of Cerro Gordo 
township, and was in the legislature after the adoption of the constitu- 
tion of 1870. He entered the arniy in 1862, in Co. K of the 107th Il. 
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Inf., and took part in the following battles: Resaca, those of the 
Atlanta campaign, Franklin and Nashville. 

Mr. 8. R. Reep, lawyer, Monticello, is a native of Monroe county, 
Ohio, from which place he moved direct to Piatt county in 1860, and 
has been here ever since. .He taught school and farmed a number of 
years, and then, in April, 1866, was admitted to the bar, having studied 
law under Judge Smith. He has been attorney and master in chancery 
and is one of the sueeessful lawyers of the place. He owns some town 
property and two farms, one in Sangamon and the other in Goose Creek 
township. Mr. Reed and Miss Jennie C. Clouser were married in 
1863 and have five children, George M., E. E., Maggie L., Carl 8. and 
Agnes Daisy. 

Mr. Grorce F. Ruoapes, a farmer in Montieello township, was 
born in Ohio. He moved from his native state to Piatt county April 
1, 1865. In September, 1867, he married Savannah Coberly, a native 
of Madison county, Ohio. She taught school previous to and after 
settling in this connty. They have five children living, Allen J., George 
E., William D., Charles B. and Daisy M. My. Rhoades has held some 
of the minor offices in the county, sueh as school director, road com- 
missioner, and path-master. By the way, we find some who seemingly 
shun the mention of having held these thankless offices. We take it 
that those who fill such offices weld deserve more eredit than a vast 
number who hold higher offices. Mr. Rhoades went to the late war 
from Ohio, in Co. I of the 58th Ohio Vols. The prineipal battles in 
which he took part were these of Fort Donelson, Chickasaw Bayou, 
Vicksburg and Arkansaw Post. He was never taken prisoner or 
wounded. When eamping Mr. Rhoades happened to have a very 
neatly arranged tent. One night some one put up over the door, 
‘* Rhoades’ Row and Happy Home” and thus ’twas ever known. Mr. 
Rhoades is now living prosperously on his farm of 260 aeres. He has 
made many improvements on the place, including the planting of about 
five hundred trees. 

Mr. Tuomas Ruonrs, farmer, Bement, is a native of Lineolnshire, 
England. He eame to America in 1854, loeating in Pike county, 
Illinois, and moving to Piatt county in 1873. He owns 320 acres of 
land in the county. The present residence was built in 1872 and 1874, 
and he has put all the other improvements on the farm. Mr. Rhodes 
was united in marriage, in England, to Ann Trigg, a native of Lincoln- 
shire. Their five children areallliving. Thomas married Ann Payne 
in 1881 and lives in Bement township. Charles William married 
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Hattie Wright in 1880, has one child, George, and lives in Bement 
township. Jane married Simon Priestly, of Bement. Samuel married 
Retta Wright in 1881. George is at home. 

Mr. W. IZ. Ranxin, farmer, Monticello, claims I<entucky as his 
native state. From that state ia moved to Coles county, Illinois, in 
1833, thence to Sangamon county, and in 1881 located in Piatt county. 
He was married in 1855, to Matilda A. England, of Logan county, and 
has had eight children, seven of whom are living. John W. married 
Ella Landerman, has two children, and resides in Livingston county. 
Anna married F. A. Mulvain, has three children, and lives in Cham- 
paign county. Charles married Rilla Mangold and lives in Champaign 
county. The names of the other children are Mary, Stephen, Lizzie 
and Emma. 

Mr. Joun Russet, farmer, Monticello, moved from Ohio, his native 
state, to Illinois, and to Piatt county about 1872. He was Thanriéal in 
1876, to Mary Pierce, and has three children, Willie, Charlie and 
Grace. 

Mr. Henry Royss, farmer, Monticello, i is a native of Indiana, came 
to Illinois in 1867, and immediately to Piatt county. He owns eighty 
acres of land, which he has partly improved himself. Mr. Royse was 
married in 1870, to Hannah Milens, and has three children, Charles A., 
Oscar and Stella. 

Mr. Samvezt Suver was born in 1805, in Burkes county, Pennsyl- 
vania. He was reared in Virginia, but moved to Ohio, from which 
state he moved to Piatt county about 1834. He was married in 18387, 
and Mrs. Suver died August 30, 1877. Mr. Suver’s adopted daughter, 
now Mrs. Eliza Timmons, is living on Mr. Suver’s old home-place. 
Mr. Uenry L. Timmons is one of the old teachers of the county. Mr. 
Suver is one of the worthy old settlers of the county, and, like some 
of the others, has become ‘‘ uncle” to all the citizens. 

Mr. Dante, Srickitr, Monticello, is a native of York county, 
Pennsylvania, was born in 1816, and is of German extraction. His 
parents moved from Pennsylvania to Macon ‘county, where both died. 
Six sons and three daughters lived in Macon county. The subject of 
our sketch came from Decatur to Monticelloin April, 1841, and opened 
the first general-merchandise store in Monticello. He was at first in 
partner ship with other men in Decatur, but in a few years bought them 
out. He first oceupied a room owned by Mr. Titus Hubbard, which 
stood just east of what is now William E. Reese’s drug store. From 
that place his stock of goods was moved to the east, north and west 
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side of the square, respectively, and when he was located on what is 
now known as Bender’s corner, he quit merchandising, in 1854. In 
1856 he moved onto a farm of 830 acres, upon which he remained 
until the spring of 1865, when he returned to Monticello, and soon 
after built a brick house, one of the best in Monticello, which he lived 
in until 1880. He now resides in the south part of Monticello. Mr. 
Stickle came to the county first in 1837, and at that time stopped at 
Mr. James Piatt’s cabin. While here he first saw his future wife in a 
‘‘notato hole.” That is, she was getting potatoes from an excavation in 
the ground under the cabin floor near the hearth, where the vegetables 
were kept. Annabel Piatt and Daniel Stickle were united in marriage 
May 31, 1842, in the first house in the county. They have six children 
living. Charlie, who went into the army about 1862, married Addie 
Bogle, and has one son, Richard. Susie Stickle, one of Monticello’s 
best and most-loved daughters, was united in marriage to Harvey 
Huston, but, after but a year of wedded bliss, was taken away ere her 
prime. Richard Stickle married Miss Helen Smith December 15, 
1870, and has five children, May, Charlie, Fred J., Roy and baby, and 
lives in Monticello. Minais the wife of Charles Kroell, of Blue Ridge, 
and Has four children, Suella, Fred, Lou, and an infant. Anna, a suc- 
cessful music teacher of Monticello; Nellie, a graduate of the Monti- 
cello high school, and Kate, are still at home. Mr. Stickle has been a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church for fifty-two years, and has 
taken active part in all the church meetings. While young he taught 
several terms of school. He was postmaster at Monticello under 
Buchanan, was the first mayor of the city, and at present is police 
magistrate. He has been supervisor of Monticello township, and in 
1858 was elected as representative to.the state legislature. 

Mr. Jacos Suitu, Monticello, was born in Dauphine county, Penn- 
sylvania, 1817. His parents were natives of America, but were of 
German, English and Irish descent. He moved directly to this county 
in the spring of 1857, having acquaintances here. Mr. Smith was 
married in Pennsylvania to Nancy Shenk, of German descent. They 
had five children: Henry Augustus, who married Margaret Brightbill, 
from near Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, has five children. He served 
three Years in the late war and was of the 2d Ill. Cav. Catherine, the 
wife of John Diller, lives in Nebraska and has three children. J. G. 
W. Smith is a teacher. James Monroe, Mary Elizabeth and William 
Penn Smith are at home. Mr. Smith came by railroad to Bement and 
settled on the land which he had bonght the fall before, when looking 
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fora home. He has lately moved to Monticello. While in Pennsyl- 
vania he held the office of county commissioner. His grandfather 
served nine years in the revolutionary war. 

Mr. Samurent Smock, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Ohio, and 
moved to [linois about 1840. He own 200 acres of land where he 
now lives, and has partly improved the place himself. He was married 
in 1861, to Marietta Hart, and has had four children, John, Augusta, 
Charles and Edwin. Mr. Smock has been school director about twenty 
years, and has held some of the smal] township offices. 

Mr. Wii11am Stropparp, a farmer near Monticello, was born in 
Maryland. He moved from his native state to Ohio, and thence to 
Piatt county, Illinois, in 1867. He was married in Ohio, to Margaret 
Vinson. They have had six children, four of whom are living. 
Martin is married and lives in Ohio. Louis married Miss T. A. Sulli- 
van, a native of Virginia. They have had six children, Lemuel, Kate, 
Mattie, Hurby, Oliver M. and John. Mr. Stollard was in the army 
in Co. Kx of the 155th Ohio reg. Melinda married Mr. Philip Baum, 
and died, leaving two children. Mr. Baum married again, and is now 
in Michigan. Amos Stoddard, married Sarah C. Jones, and lives in 
Monticello township. They have two children, Elmer and Wilbert. 
Mary died after she was grown. Minerva was married in 1881, to 
Mr. Hood. 

Mr. Israrv Steer, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Pennsylvania, 
from which state he moved to Jndiana, and thence to Piatt county in 
1856. After three years’ residence in this county he moved to Cham- 
paign county, where he remained a number of years, returning to 
Piatt county about 1870. He owns eighty acres of land, upon which 
he has put all the improvements, including the planting out of near a 
thousand trees. Mr. Steel was married in 1838, to Susan Harshbarger, 
and has had nine children, five of whom are living. Martha A., the . 
wife of James Ballard, lives in Indiana; Samuel was killed in the 
army; Jno. Webster married Lizzie Plaster, has six children, and 
live in Champaign county; Hiram married Elizabeth Smith, has two 
children, Lulu and Florence, and lives in Galesville; Charles and 
Vida are still at home. 

Mr. Moser P. Savacr, Rossville, Illinois, is a native of Old Vir- 
ginia, moved from there to Ohio, then to Illinois, in 1847, and rented 
land ‘of Squire Hughes for three years, then lived on Madden’s Run, 
and when the land office was opened, entered 160 acres, and after living 
for thirteen years in this county, moved to Champaign county. Mr. 
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Savage was married in 1827, to Sarah Lee, and are both living. 
They have had thirteen children, eleven of whom are living: two in 
Bloomington, one in Danville, four in Kansas, one in Arkansas, 
one in Piatt county, one in Rossville, and one in McLean ‘county. 

Mr. W. E. Surru, merchant and grocer, Monticello, is a native of 
Mt. Sterling, Madison county, Ohio, but, as he says, was ‘‘raised all 
over that state.” He entered the army July 24, 1862, in CosF of the 
94th O. Vol. Inf. The first battle he was in was near Lexington, 
Kentucky, where he and about two hundred other men were taken pris- 
oner by Gen. Kirby E. Smith. They were paroled, however, in about 
six hours. At the battle of Chickamanga-he was wounded in his right 
hand with buekshot. He was in the battles of Resaca, Ringgold and 
Peach-tree creek. ‘‘ When we left Peach-tree we were going right 
into Atlanta, but it took us a month or two to get there. While at 
Atlanta we suffered many hardships, were under fire nearly all the 
time and in a continuation. of battles, the siege winding up with the 
battle of Jonesboro.” He was with Sherman to the sea, and the last 
battle he engaged in was that of Bentonville, and besides had several 
skirmishes in South Carolina. From Bentonville he went to Golds- 
borough, thence to Raleigh and Martha’s Vineyard, and there heard of 
Lincoln’s assassination. He marched 190 miles to Riehmond in six 
days, thence to Washington, was in the grand review there, and when 
mustered out his company of over one hundred men contained but 
thirteen. In Georgia he. was detailed to forage for horses and used to 
have great times. Once when riding he eame to an open ground on 
the other side of which was a house. They let the fence down and 
twelve men galloped across toward the house; and found that two or 
three hundred men had just left, thinking Kilpatrick’s advance cavalry 
guard was approaching ; the horses were generally hidden in swamps 
and the colored people were instrumental in finding them. After the 
war, he went to Logansport, Indiana, where he was in the Logansport 
‘¢ Journal” office, and attended a commercial college at Dayton, Ohio. 
He came to Piatt county June 24, 1866, and began clerking in the 
store of which he is now proprietor. He belongs to the I.0.0.F. 
lodge and has been a member of the city council for four years. Mr. 
Smith was married June 3, 1873, to Mima Piatt, a native of this county, 
and student of the seminary at Charlotteville, New York. They have 
two children, William Piatt and Clarence Kirby. Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
own a farm and their residence property. 

. Mr. Wm. D. Suvtrz, tailor, Monticello, was born in Maryland, 
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from which state he moved to Virginia, thence to Illinois in 1865 and 
located in Urbana. In the same year he moved to Monticello, and has 
lived in the place ever since. Most of the time he has been the only 
tailor in the town. He was married in 1844, to Mary Walker, a native 
of Maryland. They have had twelve children, six of whom are living. 
William was in Utah territory when last heard from. Johnis married 
and lives in Philadelphia. Katie, who was the wife of Jesse Warner, 
is dead. Albert married Mattie Fisher, has two children, Kate and 
Charlie, and lives in Monticello. Robert is in Utah. Edward is in 
Freeport, Illinois, and Anna is at home. 

Mr. AnpREew STEVENS is a native of Canada. He came to Illinois 
in 1876, and began buying grain at Mansfield. He moved to Monti- 
cello in 1877, and is still in the grain business. He was united in 
marriage in September, 1879, to Fannie Conklin, daughter of the 
superintendent of the Chicago & Paducah railroad. One son, Henry 
©., has blessed their union. 

Mr. S. W. Serrs, farmer, took charge of the Piatt county poor- 
farm in March, 1877, and has done a great deal in getting the farm into 
its present prosperous condition. His people are Americans, but of 
German descent. He was married in 1868, to Mary Allen, whose people 
were from Pennsylvania. They have three children, Lovie W., Ida J. 
and Gertie 8. 

Mr. F. G. Srevens, dentist, Monticello, is a native of Corydon, 
Indiana. He moved from there to Tuscola, Illinois, and in 1871 
located in Monticello, where he worked at photography for a time, but 
for several years now has been the only resident dentist in the place. 
Fis practice extends to Atwood and Hammond, where he makes regular 
visits. He owns a residence and lot in Monticello. At present he is a 
member of the I.0.0.F. lodge of Monticello. May 1, 1873, Mr. 
Stevens and Amanda Hodge were united in marriage. Three children 
have blessed their union, Henry M., Frank A. and Della A. 

Mr. Wenry Sackxriter, grocer and restaurant keeper, Monticello, 
is a native of Germany. THe came from his native country to Ameriea 
in 1854 and moved from Ohio to Piatt county, locating in Goose Creek 
township in 1864, and in 1876 moved to Monticello, where he owns a 
residence and two and one-half lots. His residence was constructed in 
1881. Mr. Sackriter and Sophia Stuckey were married in 1857, and 
have had nine children, seven of whom are now living. William H. 
married Minerva Beard. Sarah, Katie, Julia, Annie, Carrie and Etta 
are living at home. 

21 
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Mx. Levi P. Squier, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Ohio, from 
which state he moved to Indiana, thence to Illinois, and in 1864 located 
in Macon county, from which place he moved to Piatt county in 1880. 
He was married about 1858, to Elizabeth Bryte, of Ohio, and has had 
eight children, all of whom are living, Frank B., John Uf., Eva M., 
Sarah E., Morrison L., Clarence A., Charles E. and Belle. 

Mr. H. H. Saint, Monticello, moved from Indiana, his native state. 
to Urbana, Illinois, and thenee in 1881 to Monticello, where he is 
dealing in farming implements. He was married in November, 1865, 
to Emily) Cook, and has six children, Cora, Albert, Walter, Elsie, 
Myrtle and Lena. Mr. Saint went to the army in the 71st Ill. Inf., 
and in the 19th Ind. Bat., being out over two years the last time. He 
took part in tlie battles of Resaca, Chattahoochee and others of the 
Atlanta campaign. 

Mr. Asurr W. Trixper, deceased, farmer, was born in Virginia, 
moved to Ohio, and was married there to Delilah C. Lewis, a native of 
Ohio, of Seoteh descent. They moved back to Virginia, where’ their 
three eldest children were born, then returned to Ohio, and in 1853 
came to Piatt connty. For the first two years they lived on the John 
Madden farm, and then bought what is now the McReynolds farm. 
They moved to Monticello in 1860, lived a year or two in the Patterson 
house, then went into the brick hotel owned by J. C. Johnson. Mr. 
Tinder died there. They had eight childyen: seven came here, the 
eldest brother being in California; six are living in Piatt county. 
Francis A. married R. B. Winchester in March, 1852, in Madison 
county, Ohio (see his sketch). Lewis B. Tinder went to California 
in 1853, and in 1860 was heard from for the last time. It is supposed 
that he was killed by Indians at Virginia City, Nevada. Martha J. 
married Capt. Jamison. Lundsfield J. married Anna Heath and 
moved to Kansas. Mrs. Tinder died there in 1874, leaving two 
children, one of whom, Mattie, is here. Mr. Tinder was again mar- 
ried in 1880, to Mrs. Ellen Walters. They are living at Galesville, and 
he is in the grain business. Mr. Tinder was in the army, reeeived 
several promotions, and once was promoted over other officers for 
gallantry in battle. Americus B. was married April 12, 1881, to 
Elizabeth Green, and they have one child. He was in the army in the 
2d Ill. Cav., and was wounded in 1862 at Holly Springs and laid aside 
by surgeons as dead. The ball is still in his body. Mr. Tinder lives 
in Monticello, is mail agent on the Wabash road, and has been for the 
past eight years. Linneas B. Tinder married Elizabeth Babcock, who 
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died, leaving two children, Gladys and Sadie. He was again married 
in 1870, to Helen Babcock, who died, leaving one child, Linneas F. 
Lucy is the wife of J. Allen Heath, and lives in Humboldt, Allen — 
county, Kansas, and has one child living, Irene. Dolly L. married 
Samuel Stewart, of Kansas, in 1866. Mrs. A. W. Tinder bore her 
seven years’ aftliction of palsy with most christian fortitude, and during 
the last eight months could not feed or dress herself, yet was never 
heard to complain nor be low-spirited. A harmful word was never 
known to be said of her. Her last words were: ‘To live is Christ, 
to die is gain.” 

Mr. Hunry Tuomas, a farmer in Monticello township, was born in 
Ohio. He is of Welch and English descent. - In 1855 he moved from 
Ohio to Piatt county, having previously married Harriet Painter, who 
died, leaving three children. The eldest, Emma, married Isaac Kyle, 
a farmer in Macon connty. They had two children. Anna married 
Albert Fithian and lives in Monticello. They have one child, Harry. 
Jane married Jeff Hiatt and lives in Kansas. Mr. Thomas next mar- 
ried Mrs. Martha Dresbach, who had two children: Marietta, who 
married William Duvall, and Elma, who married Joseph Keller. In 
1877 Mr. Thomas married Mrs. Zorger, née Nancy Garver. Mrs. 
Zorger had seven children, four of whom are now living. Philander 
Zorger married Lizzie Rock, and now lives in Macon county. Talitia 
married Alfred Payne, and lives in Monticello township. They have 
two children, Nora and Nettie. Phebe married David Deter, and they, 
with their one child, William, livein Willow Branch township. Jesse 
lives at Warrensburg, Macon county. 

Mr. James Tirpert’s parents were Americans, and. lived and died 
in Maryland. He was born within sixteen miles of Washington City. 
He was married in 1823, in Loudoun county, Virginia, to Miss Elizabeth 
Dodd, and in 1834 moved to Licking county, Ohio. Mr. Tippett’s son, 
Cumberland, came to this county in 1864, and for a number of years 
was a minister in the Methodist chureh. He died October 2, 1875, 
from the effects of a fall from a fruit tree. His widow, née Helen 
Heath, and two children survived him. She is now living in Champaign 
county. Miss Ellen and Miss Martha are living with their father in 
Monticello. Mr. Fenton Tippett is in the west, while the youngest 
daughter, Frankie, is now Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, and with her husband 
and child lives in Bement. Mrs. James Tippett died July 7, 1871, and 
lies buried in the Monticello cemetery. Mr. James Tippett, after 
coming to this county, lived about four years east of Monticello 
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and about twelve years on Mr. Suver’s place northwest of the city. 
Mr. Tippett has long been a zealous chureh member, and as he grows 
older his religions zeal seems to wax stronger. 

Mr. Ritzy Taman, Monticello. His father came to this county 
in 1852, when Riley was but eight years old, and lived on what is now 
the C. W. Piatt place. Mr. Riley Tatman received his education in 
this county and was married in 1868, to America Hitehens, of Ohio, 
who eame to this county in 1864. Mand S. is their only child. Mr. 
Tatman was in the late war, and of Co. F, 54th Ill. reg. He was in 
the battles of Corinth, Vicksburg, Sabine River, and was captured 
August 16, 1864, near Little Rock. He served in rebel prison until 
May, 1865 ; first in Monticello, Arkansas, then in Camden, Arkansas, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, and Tyler, Texas. His rations were one pint 
unsifted cornmeal a day, mixed with cold water, no salt, and baked on 
chips; three ounces fresh beef every third day, roasted without salt. 
He was fortunate in not being wounded, and reached home in Novem- 
ber, 1865. Mr. Tatman kept a journal on the margins of newspapers 
all during imprisonment, but has sinee lost it. He eseaped five differ- 
ent times, and each time was caught by bloodhounds. Three times he 
escaped through tunnels, once by burying himself while moving from 
one prison to the other, and last by overpowering the guard, shooting 
his arm off by slipping up where he was asleep and putting his foot on 
the trigger of the gun. After returning from the war, he finished his 
common education, and: taught from 1866 to 1872. For two years he 
was in the drng business, then two years a carpenter, and since in 
abstract business and law. 

Mr. OC. N. Tuompson is a native of Fulton county, Illinois, from 
which place he came to Piatt county in 1879, and located on a farm 
owned by Mr. Samuel Allerton, of Chieago. Mr. Thomson was 
married in 1860, to Caroline Putman, and has five children, A. C., 
Charles Nelson, Jessie L. and Berintha M., who are attending the St. 
Mary’s School at Knoxville, and Pamilla. Mr. Thompson went to the 
army from Fulton county in Co. E, of the 103d regiment. He was in 
the commissary department most of the time, but was in the battle of 
Vicksburg and others. Mr. Thompson is now residing on the farm 
lately owned by Messrs Frank and Ed. Williams. 

Mr. A. B. Trowsriner, farmer, Monticello, was born in Ohio, 
from which state he moved to Illinois about 1849. He was married in 
1861, to Ann C. Moore, and has had four children, William Thomas, 
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Samantha Josie, Albert Levi and Opha Belle. They moved into Piatt 
county in 1879. , 

Dr. CuristorHer R. Warp was born August 6, 1809, in Abington, 
Washington county, Virginia, of Scotch-Irish parentage. While yet 
quite young he removed to Tazewell, Claiborne county, East Tennessee, 
where he lived until he arrived at the years of manhood. While yet 
almost a boy he made a trip into the then newly diseovered gold 
country of northern Georgia and Alabama, and spent some months in 
searching for gold. The territory in which gold was found then 
belonged to the Cherokee Indians. For a time the excitement in regard 
to the discovery rivaled that which, after many years, occurred on the 
discovery of gold in Calitornia. Notwithstanding the treaty witn the 
Indians and the proclamation of the President, the gold-bearing terri- 
tory was overrun with fortune-hunters, until at length, by authority of 
the government, they were forcibly removed by United States troops 
sent there for that purpose. The subject of our sketch studied medicine 
at Knoxville, in East Tennessee, and finally removed to Edgar county, 
Illinois, in 1832, where he was married to Miss Elizabeth Hobbs, by 
whom he had one son, T. G. Ward, who now resides in Missouri. 
After her death he was married to Miss Nancy Somerville, then resid- 
ing in Edgar county, who survives him. The children of this marriage 
were John Ward, who adopted his father’s profession and was quite 
successful as a physician, practicing at Lovington, Illinois, until his 
death, which occurred in 1875; Sarepta, who married C. W. Noyes 
and now resides in St. Joseph, Missouri; Mary, who married James 
Holmes, now of Chicago, and Martha, who married H. Ek. Huston and 
still resides.in Monticello, Illinois. Soon after his second marriage he 
concluded to remove to Piatt county and try practicing his profession. 
Up to that time he had tried farming and school teaching and a little 
of everything that came to hand. He arrived in Monticello with his 
young family in the year 1845, and before he had had time to unload 
his few household goods he was called upon to visit professionally 
one of the citizens who was dangerously ill, and from that time until 
he was finally compelled, in 1870, to relinquish his practice, by the 
premonitions of heart-disease, he never knew what it was to rest from 
his labors. Through sunshine and storm, daylight and darkness, sum- 
mer and winter, he was always ready to go in answer to the cry of 
distress. At the time of his location in Monticello the county and 
town was but sparsely inhabited, and he was the only practicing 
physician in the county. His practice for years afterward extended 
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from Sadorus Grove on the east to Friends Creek on the west, from 
Mackville in the south to Mahomet in the north; or in other words, 
about fifteen miles in all directions from Monticello. Such was the 
urgeney and frequency of his ealls, that repeatedly he was compelled 
to get what little slumber he could while riding horseback over the 
the then trackless prairies from one lone cabin toanother. The greater 
part of the settlers at that time were very poor, yet he never let the 
fact that he would probably. have.to take his pay in produee, and as 
likely get nothing for his services, make him hesitate when the call for 
assistance came. Nevertheless he had his reward in the universal 
esteem in which he was and is held by this community. He was acon- 
sistent member of the Methodist Episcopal church. Relingnishing his 
practice in 1870, he immediately set about putting his affairs in order 
to receive the summons which he felt would sooner or later call him 
from his earthly labors. But few persons have left their financial 
matters in better shape. Finally, after facing the destroyer manfully 
for years, he gently and peacefully passed over the river on April 22, 
1881. His remains were buried in the cemetery north of Monticello.* 

Squire Witry.— Addison J. Wiley was born November 1, 1810, 
and was named for Joseph Addison, of literary renown. His father, 
Moses Wiley, was born in Virginia, on the Rappahannock river, was 
of Welch and German descent, and was in the revolutionary war at the’ 
age of fourteen. He married Miss Rachel Lehew, who was of Freneh’ 
descent. They had ten children, seven of whom were boys. Mr. 
Wiley and his family moved to Indiana while it was yet a territory. 
Mr. A. J. Wiley remembers that while his folks were in Indiana, in 
1814, Mr. James A. Piatt, when assistant provision contractor for Gen. 
Harrison, fed pack-horses on his father’s farm. <A. J. Wiley was 
married in Indiana in 1834, to Sarah Tenbrooke. They had nine 
children, three of whom were born in Indiana. Charles Wiley died 
in 1864, leaving a wife (now Mrs. Johnson) and four children. Amelia 
is the wife of Albert Miner. George Wiley died in the army in 
Nashville, Tennessee. Rachel married Wesley Goodwin. James 
Wiley makes his home in Monticello. Allen Wiley married Fannie 
Wood. On the 13th of August, 1860, Mr. A. J. Wiley and Mrs. 
Campbell were married. The second Mrs. Wiley died October 5, 1876, 
leaving three children, Belle Campbell and Frank and Lena Wiley. 
In 1837 Mr. Wiley came to Illinois to look up a place for a new home. 
He bought land, 40 acres of whieh was timber and 40 acres prairie 


* We are indebted to H. F. Huston for the above sketch. 
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land, of Mr. Abraham Marquiss and Mr. William Barnes in what 
is now Piatt county. He then returned to Indiana and remained until 
1839, when he moved out to his new home. His wife had come out a 
few months previons with Mr. Tenbrooke’s family. They lived on 
their farm until 1840, when they moved into the cabin in which four of 
James A. Piatt’s sons were then living. After boarding for a time 
with these persons Mr. Wiley moved into the town of’ Monticello, in 
which there were about three houses in 1840. In 1840 Mr. Wiley was 
made constable, which office he held two years, when he became justice 
of the peace, and he still has the position, having been out of the offiee 
only about four and a half years during forty years’ time. We noticed 
in an old connty paper not long since that of: the several hundred 
decisions Mr. Wiley had made in his position as squire only two have 
been reversed. Mr. Wiley relates the following incident of Abraham 
Lincoln. When Lincoln & McDougal were practicing law here, they 
entertained each other in various ways, and at one time tried to see 
which could throw an old meat-axe the farthest... The two were stand- 
ing in the street a little west of the southwest corner of the public 
square. After each had thrown the axe a time or two Mr. Lincoln 
tookeit and, after swinging it around his head, slung it westward and 
into the Linara run. Upon seeing where the axe lit, McDougal 
exclaimed: ‘‘Why didn’t you do that before? Here Pve been almost 
throwing my arms off tr ying to beat yo u!” Lincoln enjoyed the joke 
very much. J 

Mr. Cuartes Warts {dlbecadet was born March 25, 1835, in Cale-— 
donian county, Vermont. He caine to Monticello sbohtt 1855, tanght 
school the first year, and began practicing law the next year, and 
became a most successful lawyer of the county., He was school and 
county treasurer for a number of years in the county. He went back 
to Vermont, and married Lodoskey A. Spencer, November 22, 1858. 
Four of their children are living, Willie E., Charles P., Lena M. and 
Harry 8. Mr. Watts died February 4, 1875, and Monticello thus lost 
one of her most honored and respected eitizens. Mrs. Watts’ sister, 
Phebe Spencer, now Mrs. Henry Bodwell, came to Monticello i 1 1859. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bodwell have two children, Bertie and Agatha. 

Mr. L. B. Weaver, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Virginia, 
from whieh state he moved to Ohio, and then came to Monticello in 
1843. le lived in the old Piatt cabin for a time, and has lived in the 
vieinity of Montieello ever since. He owns 80 acres of land, where 
he now lives, and has improved the place himself. THe was married 
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August 17, 1887, to Sarah A. Neal, and has had fifteen children, 
twelve of whom are living, and all are within a radius of eight or ten 
miles. Not many families so large remain so near each other. Mary 
J. married J. E. B. Fowler, and has three children, Berry, Charles 
and Louis, and lives in Monticello. George, who was in the late war, 
married Kate Connor, and has three children, Mand, Edna and Nellie. 
Margaret was the wife of Daniel Bush, who died, leaving five children, 
George, Mary, Frank, Alice and Bertie D. Mrs. Bush next married 
Mr. William Barnhart, who had several children. Martha A. Weaver 
married Daniel Russell. Elizabeth is the wife of ITenry Martin, and 
has four children, Harry, Irving, Sadie and Elsie. James Weaver 
married Mary Johnson, and has three children, Linnie, Claud and 
Ollie. Eliza Weaver beeame the wife of Franklin Sellers, and has one 
son, Leonard B. Charles Weaver married Minnie Jones. Kate 
Weaver married John Dresback, and has three children. Winfield 
married Ella Lowe. Nannie and John E. Weaver are still at home. 

Mr. Joun Woo.tneron is a farmer, and lives about three miles 
northwest of Monticello. Ile is a native of Ohio, from which state he 
moved to Illinois about 1843 or 1844. He married Isabella Kyle, 
who died in 1848, leaving four children, two of whom are now liying. 
Sarah married James Davis, and now lives in Monticello. They have 
one daughter, Ida Isabelle, who graduated in the Montieello High 
School in 1881. Tlenry N. married Charity Parker. They, with their 
three children, Otho, Adelbert and May, have quite recently moved 
to Iowa. Mr. John Woolington married Mrs. Susan Devore, in 1849. 
They are living quietly and contentedly in a neat frame house on the 
farm that Mr. William Barnes lived on for so many years. 

Mr. A. H. Witpman, photographer, Monticello, is a native of 
Trumbull county, Ohio, from which state he moved to Piatt county, 
Unity Township, in 1850. A portion of the time sinee, he made his 
home in Douglass county, but in January, 1871, he moved to Monti- 
cello, where he has since resided. At present he is the only photo- 
grapher in the place. He owns the property where his business office 
is, and also-owns his residence property. He was married to Hannah 
J. Hodge, and has two ehildren, Mand A. and William T. In 1861 
he went to the army in Co. G@ of the 13th Il Cav. He was . 
discharged later on account of disability, but re-enlisted in November, — 
1862, in Battery I, of the 2d Ill. Lt. Art, and was discharged 
June 14, 1865. IIe was in nearly all the battles from Chattanooga to 
the sea, and to Goldsborough, North Carolina. While in the army he 
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lost his hearing by a premature explosion, and was otherwise injured, 
so that he deservedly draws a pension at the present time. Mr. Wild- 
man’s father, Mr. Thomas Wildman, settled in Unity township in 
1850. His wife died after the family had started to move from Ohio 
to Illinois. Mr. Thomas Wildman was a constant sufferer for nineteen 
years before his death in 1870, and for thirty-two months previous to 
his decease he never spoke a word aloud. Te left six children, five of 
whom are living in Piatt econnty. Thomas P. Wildman married 
Elizabeth Shonkwiler, and lives in Unity township. Euniee Arvilla - 
beeame the wife of Aaron Harshbarger, but died, leaving six children. 
Henry Wildman married Sarah E. Quick, has six children, and lives 
on the old home place. Electa is the wife of Napoleon B. Shonkwiler, 
has a large family of children, and lives in Unity township. Emer- 
zilla is the wife of Samuel Harshbarger, of Unity township, and has 
six children. 

Mr. R. B. Wixcursrer, harness maker, Monticello, is a native of 
Madison county, Ohio. His father was from New York, his mother 
from Tennessee, and of English descent. They had ten children, two 
of whom lived in Piatt county. Mr. Winehester was married in 1852, 
to Frances A. Tinder, in Madison county, Ohio. They moved to Piatt 
county in 1853, settled in Monticello, where he has been in the harness 
business ever since. They have had fonr children, the eldest dying 
when eighteen months old. Lewis E. married Annie E. Maddy, of 
Muncie, Indiana, in October, 1876. They have one child, Eva. Mr. 
Winchester is a druggist, in Muncie, Indiana. Luey Winchester died 
July 3, 1876. Evais at home; she is a graduate of the Monticello 
high sehool, in whieh school she is a sueeessful teacher. Mr. Win- 
chester went to the army in 1861, in Co. C of the 73d Il. Inf. He 
held the position of 2d lient., and was out about five months, eoming 
home on aceount of sickness. The battle of Perrysville is the principal 
one in which he participated. Mrs. Winchester has been a mantua- 
maker and milliner in Monticello for the past twenty years. She has 
always been one of the principal milliners, and ofttimes the only one, 
but she is never too busy to make use of her rare faenlty of good nurs- 
ing «at the bed-side of the sick-in-her’°ecommunity. Clara, Mr. R. B. 
Winchester’s sister, married James Hall, and lives in Indiana. She 
came here in 1856 or 1857, met Mr. Hall, who went to Indiana, married 
her, then came here and lived for several years. 

- Mr. C. B. Wencenrorn, furniture dealer, Monticello, is a native of 
Germany. He eame to America in 1853, and in 1856 located in 
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Monticello, where he opened the first furniture store in the place. He 
now owns two business houses, three residences and seven lots in 
Monticello. He belongs to the Odd-Fellows lodge of the town. Mr. 
Wengenroth was married in 1858, to Catherine Minick. Only one, 
Lillie, of their five children is living. 

Mr. Samvrt B. Wesstrer, Mr. Webster’s father, was a native of 
Kentucky, his mother of Virginia, while Ohio bears the honor of his 
nativity. He was one of a family of four, two of which are now 
living in this county. Mr. Webster moved to Champaign county in 
1856, and in 1858 settled in Piatt county. He located in Monticello 
as a saddler, which ocenpation he continued until he was appointed 
postmaster, December 20, 1866. He was first appointed by post- 
master General William Denison, during the administration of Andrew 
Johnson, and through the recommendation of the retiring postmaster, 
Wilson Cox, to the postmaster-general. He was reappointed under 
U. S. Grant, and again under R. B. Hayes. Mr. Webster was 
married in 1861, to Ann M. Dyer. Four children have blessed their 
union, three of whom, C. Kate, Isaac W. and Lena B., are living. 
The people in and about Monticello will long remember the genial 
face of the present postmaster, as he greets and distributes mail to the 
eager inquiring throng that fills the office so frequently. 

Mr. Wittram ©. Wessrer, formerly a harness dealer in Monticello, 
was born in Ohio. He moved from his native state to Piatt county in 
1857 and located at Monticello, and that has been his home ever sinee. 
He remained in the saddlery business until 1879. The winter of 1881-2 
he made a trip to California with anticipation of locating in that state. 
He is lavish of praise for the Golden State, but did not move to it as 
he anticipated. He is now living just outside the corporation line of 
Monticello. He was married in December, 1854, to Mary Dyer, who 
died in August, 1870, leaving five children, four of whom are now 
living. Charles, her eldest son, died of consumption when but fifteen 
years old. James married Miss Hattie Burgess in 1880, and‘is running 
a book and stationery store in Monticello. Miss Lillie, after her 
mother’s death, did ample credit to herself as her father’s’ honsekeeper. 
She and her brother and sister, Eddie and Katie, are still at home. On 
June 25, 1872, Mr. Webster married Louisa Rue, a native of New 
Jersey. She has had four children, three of whom, Lulu May, Pauline 
and Myrtie Belle, are living. Mr. Webster has not escaped the oftice 
of school-direetor, and was once elected coroner. 

Mr. G. R. Warricr, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Pike 
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county, and moved to Piatt county in 1878. He was married in 1873, 
to Lucey E. Burch, a native of Pike county. They own a farm of 
eighty acres, which is all under cultivation. There is a good house on 
the place, some five hundred trees have been planted out, and a new 
barn is being built. 

' Mr. A. Zyeenr, Monticello, is a native of Prussia, who came to 
America in 1851, and in 1858 located in Monticello, where he is now 
engaged in the boot and shoe business. He was married in 1857, to 
Louisa Hammersmidt and has six children. Robert is in Iowa; Bertie 
married Will Wall, has one child, Allie, and lives in Monticello; 
Albert, Willie, August and Emma. are at home. Mr. Zybell owns a 
residence, two business houses, and four lots in Monticello. He also 
owns a farm of two hundred acres in Goose Creek township, and has 
put all the improvements on the place. A barn and residence was 
erected on the farm in 1882. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


BEMENT TOWNSHIP. 


HIS township hes directly south of Monticello township, and also 
contains forty-eight sections of land. A portion of Champaign 
county bounds it on the east, Unity township on the south, while 
Willow Branch and Cerro Gordo townships form the western boundary. 
A ridge running across the northwestern corner of the township 
eauses the land there to be a great deal higher than itis in the southern 
and eastern part ef the township. _ In fact the lowness of the land in 
the southern and eastern part debarred settlement therein for a number 
of years, and even yet it is thinly settled in some parts. But since 
tiling has begun to be used in the county much has been done to prepare 
the exceedingly rich soil for cultivation. A very much greater portion 
can be cultivated now compared with the tillable land of twenty years 
ago, and much more improvement is anticipated, too, in the next few 
years. 
The extreme northwestern portion of the township drains toward 
the Sangamon, while all the rest of the township is drained by the 
Lake Fork of the Okaw, which comes into the township in its north- 
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eastern section, runs southwest and then southeast, leaving the township 
about the middle of its southern boundary line. The fall in the stream 
is very slight. After the rainy season the banks are soon overrun, and 
then for days and weeks the stream, through miles of its course, has the 
appearance of a lake or swamp; and because of this slowness in 
discharging its waters, we suppose, the stream has been called Lake 
Fork. The land traversed by the Lake Fork is very rich indeed, and 
when the channel of the stream is once deepened so that the surplus 
water can be turned from off the farming land, we anticipate that the 
finest crops in the country can be raised on what is now untillable 
land. 

Two railroads pass through this township. The Wabash road strikes 
the eastern boundary line about one mile from the northern boundary 
line, runs southwest through the township, crossmg the western 
boundary line about three and one-half miles from the northwestern 
corner of the township. This road was the first one built in the 
county, and it has assisted greatly in the growth of the same. A road 
formerly known as the Chicago & Padueah railroad crosses the 
township nearly two miles from and runs parallel with the western 
boundary line of the township. This road now belongs to the great 
Wabash system. These roads cross at Bement. 

The following, from an article written December 25, 1879, by Mr. L. 
B. Wing, will show the condition of at least a part of Bement township 
a quarter of a century ago: 

‘‘It is just twenty-six years ago to-day since I first saw the spot 
where this town is loeated. On Christmas day, 1853, three ‘solitary 
horsemen’ halted upon the ridge which divides the waters of the San- 
gamon and the Kaskaskia, and looked southward. It was a beautiful 
day — like autumn, rather than winter. A magnificent view, limited 
only by the powers of vision, was before us. It was like looking out 
upon the ocean. No farm or orchard, no living thing or sign of human 
habitation! Everything, so far as we eould see, was just as it had been 
for centuries. We knew that in the groves of timber that skirted the 
water-course a few pioneers had built their cabins, and for years had 
supplied their simple wants by hunting and by a little farming of the 
most primitive sort. But their proximity was not apparent to us and 
in no way dispelled the sense of complete solitude that oppressed us. 

‘‘The government of the United States still owned this land, and 
offered it in small pareels at the minimum price of $1.25 an acre. 

‘‘ We dismounted and threw ourselves upon tlre sunny slope to 
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enjoy the view, and debated the question whether it was likely that this 
prairie, after remaining hundreds of years unoccupied, was now about 
to attain any particular value. All who had preceded us had evidently 
come to the conclusion that it was like air and water, valuable and 
necessary, so far as it could be used, but was in too large supply to be 
worth buying. Was it likely that in the little span of time represented 
by our lives, that this condition of things would greatly change ? 

‘¢ But we had come to the state predisposed to own a small piece of 
it, and after we had consulted maps and rode over the land we drove 
stakes, selecting adjoining tracts, so that we might not lose eacli other, 
and in 1854 we secured titles to as much as our slender means would 
pay for. The year following the deer and prairie wolves were startled 
from their homes by an engineering corps surveying the route for what 
is now the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific railway. With this prospect in 
view we at once gave attention to our new purchase. This town was 
laid out on the tract as the nearest railroad point to the county seat, 
and I fell into the line of improvement by first hauling with ox teams, 
from Urbana, in Champaign county, the materials for a house, the 
third built in the town. The next season the ‘iron horse’ made his 
way through Bement, from the Wabash river to Springfield. At this 
date the land was all bought up and the immigration was rapid. A 
large tract was purchased by Col. John 8S. Williams, now United States 
senator from Kentucky, who, with his brother, made this county their 
residence. With the same energy and pluck which won for him his 
sobriquet of ‘Cerro Gordo Williams’ in the Mexican war, he pushed 
his improvements and rapidly transformed the prairie into cultivated 
fields. 

‘Other railroads were projected and built, and new homes were 
established at a rate of increase unknown in the older states. The 
brothers Bodman, of Massachusetts, four of them, were of the first 
settlers and largest land owners; men of enterprise, wealth and influ- 
ence. The brothers Scott, from Lexington, Kentucky, Joseph and 
Isaac, honored by all who ever knew them, did their full share in the 
development of this county. 

‘“‘There are many immigrants from old Licking, that have dropped 
in here at various dates. The Hon. Francis E. Bryant, who built the 
first warehouse in Bement, though a native of New Hampshire, was 
educated at Granville, and still remembers his college associates and 
teachers with a lively interest. Then in different parts of the county 
are, Gardner, Gregory, Mitchell, Fristoe, Orr, Caughenbaugh, Dickin- 
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son, Dyarman, Somers, Tippett, Wright, Wetherell, Beek, Reese, 
Partridge, and others whose names I do not now recall. 

‘JT desire, in closing, to bear witness In one thing more, to the 
credit of the settlers. It came to me with great force, on a summer 
day, while lying in dreamy reverie upon the same slope from which so 
long ago I first saw this broad prairie. The spires, the shaded dwell- 
ings, the shops and stores of Bement, a:mile or two away, now obstruct 
the range of vision. Hedges and orchards, farm-houses, distant moving 
trains of cars, and things of life arrest the eye. But, the transforma- 
tion in all this is not greater than that which has come to this very 
spot. Now, hundreds of silver maples and groups of evergreen 
shelter and adorn this ridge of ground, and attest the good taste and 
civilization of the people. Their ‘city of the dead’ is here laid out in 
no stinted measure, as though they grudged ‘God’s acre,’ but with 
broad, well-kept avenues and walks, with shrubs and flowers, they have 
made it a spot worthy of the dust it is to receive, and the associations 
with which their children will regard it. Already rising monuments 
tell of the mother, the child, the village favorite, the soldier brought 
from southern battle-field, of strong men fallen by the way, and mark 
the spot where the hardy pioneers of the county — 


‘The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.’ ” 


Karly settlements.—From all accounts we consider that the first 
settlement in Bement township was made by William Bailey, not 
long previous to 1854, in section 5. Another early settler was John 
Hughes, who lived near the head of Lake Fork timber. The first elec- 
tion in the township was held in his log house. There were not more 
than six voters in the entire township, and Jos. Moore was one of 
the judges. Mr. Smith Quick bought out Jno. Hughes, and Mr. 
Joseph Moore bought land of Mr. Bailey. Both Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Quick are yet living in the township. 

These settlements were made previous to the building of the 
present Wabash railroad through the township. After the building 
of the said road settlements began to be made quite rapidly. 

Bement.—- Bement is situated seven miles south of Monticello, the 
county seat, and is a village of about 1,500 inhabitants. The land 
upon which Bement is located was purchased in 1854 by Joseph Bod- 
man, who bought about 6,000 acres of land, whieh are now owned by 
himself, L. B. Wing and Lewis and Luther Bodman. It was through 
Joseph Bodman’s influence that Bement was located on its present 
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site. L. B. Wing, Joseph Bodman and Tlenry P. Little donated 
ground upon which the original town was laid out. L. B. Wing sold 
in 1854 to Hunt & Carter, agents for the Great Western railroad, 
thirty-three acres of land in section 19 for $1. The railroad buildings 
and some of the business houses of the town were located on this 
land. In fact Joseph Bodman is conneeted with every link of Bement’s 
history. He assisted in laying out the town, as did also Joseph Mal- 
lory, Sullivan Burgess and James Bryden, and made an addition to 
the town of Bement. The Wabash railroad crossing is on his addi- 
tion. Bement was surveyed during the summer of 1854 and recorded 
by Josiah Hunt in January 1855. 

Joseph Bodman, J. H. and J. M. Camp, William Ellis, and Thomp- 
son and Marion Pettit were the first settlers of Bement. Mr. Joseph 
Alvord moyed into a log house on Dr. Bodman’s farm, which belongs 
to the estate of the late Chris Kesner, and boarded the men who built 
the first house in Bement. Mr. Alvord also hauled lumber from) 
Champaign for the first house which was built in the town. In April, 
1855, this first house, which stood just west of the present Christian 
church and was owned by Joseph Bodman, was erected under the 
supervision of T. T. Pettit and J. M. Camp. Joseph Nye and 
wife kept boarders in this house. They were succeeded by Mr. Crip- 
pen. Mr. Bodman also erected the second house in town, which stood 
just west of the first one. Soon after he erected a small office build- 
ing, which was the first business house of the town. It served for 
various purposes, and until the Wabash depot was moved from Decatur 
was used as a depot until the winter of 1856. 

Mr. and Mrs. Foree came to Bement in 1855-56, Mrs. Torce 
reaching the place in January, 1856. In the spring of 1856, after 
boarding in Monticello for a time, they moved into the third house in 
Bement. About this time Joseph Alvord, who had been living for a 
time in the second house of. the town, moved into a house built on his 
farm, now.owned by Mr. Martin. Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Yost came to 
Bement April 29, 1856. Mr. Yost built on the ground now owned by 
Mr. J. C. Evans, but ere a great while moved on to his farm north of 
Bement which is still owned by his family. 

Near the time the first settlements were made in Bement Mr. B. G. 
Hopkins moved onto a farm since known as the Elihu Fisher farm. 
He only remained a few years. Mr. F. E. Bryant moved to Bement 
in 1856, and his family made the seventh inthe place. He started the 
first store, bought Joseph Bodman’s warehouse, and began handling 
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grain. Mr. Bryant’s building, where Mr. Cooper has his store, was the 
first brick building of the town, and probably the first public entertain- 
ment was a dance held in Mr. Bryant’s old warehouse. For several 
years each new building was dedicated by a dancing party. 

Before the establishment of a postoftice in Bement the mail, though 
brought first to Bement, was distributed in Monticello. Mr. Joseph 
Bodman was the first postmaster of the town. The present one, Mr. 
S. K. Bodman, has ably filled his position for a number of years. 

Mrs. Yost reports the following: The first couple married in 
Bement were Mr. Thomas W. Bane and Martha W. Hadsall, who were 

married at Aaron Yost’s in June, 1856. Mr. Charles Evans is now 
living in the house where the ceremony was performed. 

A Methodist minister preached the first sermon in the town at Mr. 
Crippen’s. 

The first birth and death in the town was that of Mr. James’ child. 
The child was buried in 1856 near Mr. Haldeman’s mill. 

The first Sabbath-school, a union one, was organized in May, 1856. 

Mrs. Yost says that the first she knew of the public square, Mr. 
Alvord took his father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Stanton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Booth, Mr. and Mrs. Force, and Mr. and Mrs. Yost, 
saying, ‘‘ Now, ladies and gentlemen, I will take you a drive around 
the public square,” and they, with langhter and jokes, went around the 
present public square, which then was but staked out. 

Mr. T. T. Pettit thinks that the first sermon in the town was preached 
by Mr. Samuel Harshbarger, in the depot, and that Mr. Huston was the 
first stationary minister. 

The first hotel of the place, the Sherman JIouse, was built in 1857, 
and until the erection of the elegant. masonic building, stood on the 
main business street of the town. It now stands to the rear of the 
masonic building. John Townsend built and kept the hotel for a time, 
until his death, when his widow undertook the supervision of the same. 

In the spring of 1858 James McDowell came to Bement, and with 
Mr. Tho. Postlethwaite erected the hotel known as the Pennsylvania 
House. This building is still standing, and, under the name of _ 
Bement House, is kept by its worthy proprietor, Mr. Royal Thomas. 

Mr. C. F. Tenney moved to Bement in 1859, and says that at that 
time Mr. Bryant’s was the only dry goods store in the place. There 
were no sidewalks, the streets were not graded, and there was nota 
tree in the town. There were just enough ladies in the town who 
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danced to form one set. School, and sometimes chureh, was held in 
a house built by Mr. Harper. 

Milnine & Bodman had the first bank of the town; Freese & Co., 
the second; Fisher & Gregory, the third ; and Bryant & Bodman, the 
fourth. The first three of these were in a building in which the 
‘* Bement Gazette” office is now located, but the building then stood 
on the present Site of D. S. Cole’s shoe store. The only bank of the 
town is now known as the Bank of Bement. ' 

In 1861 or 1862 some of the old settlers of the town, Messrs. 
Bryant, Bodman, and others, made preparations for and held the first 
fourth of July celebratiom of Bement in the school yard. Mr. C. D. 
Moore made the first speech, and was succeeded by Dr. Mitchell. 
Bement has held a number of celebrations siuce, and is surpassed by 
none as a patriotic town. 

The names of a number of early settlers, not mentioned so far in 
this article, will be found among the biographies. 

Bement of to-day.—A traveler on the Great Western road twenty- 
five years ago could find no point of resemblance in the present busy, 
energetic town as compared with the little station of a quarter of a 
century ago. To-day it has more beautiful trees than any town in the 
county ; then not one could be seen within three miles of the depot. 
Well built and substantial sidewalks have taken the place of the cob- 
walks of the early days. A number of quite elegant residences have 
taken the place of the first modest little cottages. The business houses 
have increased in size and number. | 

Since the Wabash railroad took possession of the Chicago and 
Paducah railroad an exceeding rapid improvement has been going on. 
Near a hundred new houses have been erected since then, and the 
population has made an increase of about four hundred. The Wabash 
company built an elegant new depot, by far the best in the county, in 
addition to a number of other railroad buildings near the crossing of 
the two roads. 

Bement is ‘‘ booming” just now, and persons desiring to locate in a 
thriving, energetic place cannot find a better one of its size in central 
Tlinois. 

THE CHURCHES. 

In speaking of the churches of this town, as well as those in other 
parts of the county, we have endeavored to mention the most impor- 
tant items that have been furnished us. In some cases more items 


have been given than in others, and we thus have .made more 
22 
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extended notice of such. We were disappointed in several instances 
in regard to the small amount of facts we conld collect relating to the 
churches. 

Methodist Episcopal church.—VYhe Methodist churel was organ- 
ized in 1858, under the pastorate of Rev. Edward Rutledge, and Mr. 
C. D. Moore, C. Schoolcraft, Thomas Postletliwaite, William Stillwell, 
Robert MeDowell and James McDowell were among the most promi- 
nent members. Their meetings were first held in the school-honse, 
and afterward in Bryant’s Hall. In 1863 a subseription was taken up 
for the purpose of building a-church, and in 1864 the building was 
begun. In October of the same year Rev. H. Buck dedicated the 
ehurch. During the period from the opening of the subscription to the 
dedication of the chureh, Rev. I. Groves, and D. P. Lyon were pastors. 
Until the conference of 1865.Bement was included in the Monti- 
eello cireuit, but at this date it was detached from Monticello, and with 
Milmine and Cerro Gordo formed a new circuit. Rev. C. MeKaskill 
was placed in charge. He soon was compelled to resign on account of 
ill health, and Rev. J. C. Lewis supplied his place. 

In the fall of 1867 Bement was formed into a station, and Rev. H. 
S. Tryon was put in charge. About this time a belfry was built on the 
ehureh, and a $150 bell was purchased. In 1876 a commodious par- 
sonage, worth $1,600, was erected for the use of the pastor. 

The following are the names of some of the ministers: Rev. N. S. 
Buekner, 1868; Rev. J. Montgomery, 1870 and 1871; Rev. Geo. M. 
Fortune, 1872; Rev. I. Villars, 1874; Rev. G. E. Ackerman, 1874; 
Rev. Jos. Winterbottom, 1875, and Rey. T. M. Dillon. 

Protestant Episcopal church.—The first Episcopal preaching in 
Bement was done by Rev. J. W. Osborne, who was in the town in 
September, 1861. Soon it was planned tht a parish should be formed 
and a meeting for the same was called; the name, the Chureh of 
the Atonement, was chosen and the following persons were elected to 
office: George Milmine and Tho. Cooper, senior and junior wardens 
respectively, and Frank M. Speed, F. E. Bryant, C. F. Tenney, 
Robert D. Niles, Jos. Bodman, Chas. Fisher and Edward Bod- 
man, vestrymen. J. W. Osborne was made president, and Frank 
M. Speed, secretary. Judge Spear gives the names of about twenty- 
five communicants. The growth of this church has been some- 
what slow, but of late the society has been making a good deal 
of advancement. Their church fairs are very interesting and sne- 
cessful. Preparations are being made for the building of a chureh 
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there. This ehureh has had an interest in the Christian ehureh build- 
ing, and their meetings have been held there. 

Christian church.—YVhe organization of this ehureh dates in 
January, 1862, and aceording to Judge Spear, James Connor, jr., was 
the organizer, and the meeting was held at William Monroe’s. The 
following names show the membership at the above date: B. G. Hop- 
kins, Mary B. Hopkins, Samuel J. Hopkins, Sarah J. Hopkins, 
William Monroe, Jane Monroe, John J. Gosney, Ameriea 8. Gosney, 
Martin R. Ruble, Johnathan Ruble, Joseph Shelton, Thomas Dunn, 
Elizabeth Evans, Caroline Yost, Ann E. and Susan Gosney. The 
following were the officers: William Monroe and §, Ruble, elders, 
and Thomas Dunn and Samuel Hopkins, deacons. The names of 
some of the ministers of the ehureh are James Conner,. A. J. North- 
eut, Elder Osborne, J. W. Perkins, 8. M.-Conner, Ameriens Conner, 
E. J. Hart, and Messrs. McFadden, Matthews, Carter, Munser, Rice, 
MeCorkle, Johnson, Frame, Speer, Pointer, Hodson and others. 

The ehureh building was ereeted in 1867, and cost about $800. 
Lately a bell has been purehased, and the new belfry adds much to the 
appearance of the chureh. Sinee the organization of the elimreh there 
has been a total of over two hundred names enrolled, and the member- 
ship the present year is about ninety-six. The Sunday-sehool has an 
attendance of one hundred and twenty-five persons, with thirteen 
teachers. W. A. Godwin is superintendent. The trustees of the 
chureh are G. C. Evans, B. G. Hopkins and J. J. Gosney. The 
elders are G. W. Thompson, Hl. Martin and William McGaffey. 
Calvin Boake is deacon. 

Presbyterian church.—The following extraets — a sermon by 
Rev. A. W. Ringland will tell the story of the Bement Presbyterian 
chureh better than can be told with other material whieh we have 
eollected: 

‘‘Angust 29, 1868, this ehurch was organized in the Methodist 
Episeopal ehureh, Bement, by Revs. Thomas A. Chestnut and T. P. 
Emerson, with eight members, whose names are as follows: E. C. 
Camp, Elizabeth J. Camp, Mary E. Camp, Wm. Newton, Margaret 
Newton, Sarah E. Bryant, Emily F. Swaney and Mrs. Seott, with E. 
C. Camp and Wm. Newton as elders. January 30, 1870, six trustees 
were eleeted, as follows: Jos. Bodman, president, with F. E. Bryant, 
Warren A. Pieree, A. G. Grégory, Jos. M. Scott, and Wm. M. Camp, 
who, the reeords tell us, with the congregation began to consider the 
expedieney of building a house of worship. Financial energy marks 
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the very first pages of the records. The salary, though very modest, 
is paid. Within three months of the time when the church was 
organized there is a record of a contribution of $7 to the board of 
home missions, and within seven months of its organization another 
contribution of $13 to the board of church erection. A church which 
might have put on beggars’ airs—a church withont a building, 
worshiping in a town hall, giving to other churches that they may 
have buildings. These were two of the best days’ work this church 
could possibly have done. It may not be business, but it is decidedly 
christian, to esteem others better than ourselves. And there is more 
danger of churches dying outright from supreme selfishness than from 
prodigality in benevolence. 

‘¢ For convenience let me speak of matters, first, Scan and 
second, secular. 

oy, Ecclesiastical.—(1) ‘Pastors. The first supply of the pulpit, 
Rev. Thos. M. Chestnut, seems not to have remained to exceed ten 
months, probably only seven. Rev. S. A. Hummer occupied the 
pulpit for about fifteen months, Rev. B. F. Sharp beginning October 
1, 1871, ending his engagement. with the church April 1, 1878. July 
18, the present pastorate began, in the same year, which has just 
reached its fourth anniversary. In the strict construction of terms, the 
church was under a system of stated supplies until 1880, when your 
present pastor was regularly installed. (2) Elders. The church has 
had, in all its history, eight elders, as follows: E. C. Camp, Wm. 
Newton, Geo. Sandford, W. M. Camp, Jno. H. Murphy, L. W. 
Bodman, Geo. F. Miller and T. W. Scott. E. C. Camp alone remains 
of the original bench, after fourteen years of uninterrupted service. 
Two have removed from the bonds of the congregation, four are active, 
and one, at present, is inactive. (3) Deacons. On April 6, of present 
year, this office was filled for the first time by the election of Louis 
H. Alvord and Henry M. Hays. (4) Members. The whole number 
of members received from the foundation of the church has been 154. 
One has been excommunicated, six have been placed on the ‘‘ retired 
list” because their whereabouts are not known to the session, ten 
have died, thirty-one have been dismissed to other churches, while 
108 still remain upon the roll of membership. (5) The Sabbath 
school has been one of unwavering prosperity. It was organized about 
1871, with L. W. Bodman as superintendent. His energy and zeal 
are notably linked with its organization and early success. After two 
years’ service Jno. H. Murphy became his successor for one year, who 
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in turn was succeeded by Wm. M. Camp, who now holds and has 
since held the position with favor and capability, combining enough of 
the military with the christian to give symmetry to the movement of 
the school. The maximum enrollment is 255 for any year. (6) The 
Ladies’ Missionary Society, originally ‘ Foreign,’ but latterly ‘ Home 
and Foreign,’ has been one of marked activity, both in gifts and mis- 
sionary spirit. Under its tuition a children’s band, known as ‘The 
Sunbeams,’ with about eighty names on its roll, has been kept in 
active operation for a number of years. Beyond the monthly meetings 
of each of these, there has been kept up a ladies’ society for general 
work, and since January, 1879, a ladies’ prayer meeting, with varying 
numbers and interest. Intermittent instruction has been given by the 
pastor in the shorter catechism to primary pupils, and in historical 
portions of the Old Testament.by the pastor’s wife, at the parsonage, 
on Tuesday evenings, to academic youth. | 

‘2, TheSecular.—(1) Thetrustees. The original bench of trustees 
was Joseph Bodman, I. E. Bryant, Warren A. Pierce, A. G. Gregory, 
Joseph M. Scott, Wm. M. Camp and L. W. Bodman. The only 
changes ever made in this board have been suggested by vacancies 
occasioned by removals from the bounds of the congregation. Warren 
A. Pierce, Jos. M. Scott, A. G. Gregory and L. W. Bodman having 
removed to other places, their seats were filled by the election of O. F. 
Tenney, Abram Hays, A. D. Newton and J. C. Miller. The same 
president holds office to-day who was called to the chair at its first 
electiou. Three of the original six members remain. ‘Two who were 
elected when the organization was very young are still there. All are 
living except Mr. Gregory.- This board, which has been its own 
suecessor very largely, has piloted the finances of the church through, 
all kinds of weather, to the present outlook of permaneney which we 
now witness. This board was no mere honorary body. At its first 
meeting, as soon as officers were elected, we find the ‘ subscription 
book accepted with its conditions.’ Immediately following this it is 

‘¢* Resolved, That we take immediate measures to erect a church 
building, and obtain such additional subscriptions as can be obtained.’ 

‘‘A committee was appointed to receive proposals for locating 
church, and report to the board at its next meeting. It was at once 

‘© *¢ Pesolved, That the trustees will expend $6,000 in erecting a 
chureh and purchasing ground.’” 

In speaking of the building era, Rev. Ringland divides it into three 
divisions. During the first over $6,000 was subscribed, less than 
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$250 of which was given by actual members of the church, and the 
chureh building built and the basement completed. The audience room 
was next completed, and the church was dedicated. Under the third 
division Rev. Ringland mentions April 18, 1880, as the time when the 
wind lifted seventy-five feet of the church spire during church service. 
Ere noon the next-day $200 was subscribed for its repair. In this 
period, too, was mentioned the building of a $1,700 parsonage. 

‘¢ Summing up in rude outline what has been accomplished by this 
church and congregation, it may be said : 

‘*1, That for purposes of building and repairs alone, the trustees 
of this‘church, first and last, have given from their own private funds 
$5,275. This includes nothing given by them on salaries or for 
benevolence. It includes no amount given by other members of their 
families. You know me too well to charge me with catering to senti- 
ment when I say that their record as officers, taking the burden of care 
on their own hearts, for the completion of a very generous building 
for a town like this,— giving their time, and leading every one in the 
matter of generosity,—deserves to be noted beyond the limits of this 
congregation. It deserves to be held up as a chapter of unwritten 
ehureh history, that others may take knowledge of how a consecrated 
zeal can clear away difficulties of a very grave character: They. have 
been leaders to you, not drivers. They have shouldered the heavy 
end of the beam and then said, come. And I believe that if you read 
their motives by their past acts, if they ever say ‘come’ again, you 
will be more ready than ever to heed their bidding. 

‘2. The grand total given by this church and congregation with 
such foreign help as has been given you, 18 more than $32,000. I have 
traced with ease $31,598.21. The benevolence of this church, from 
its beginning up to 1877, is not included, for want of sources of 
information. But it will add a considerable sum to the amount really 
audited. It has been a giving church and congregation from the 
beginning. It has paid its debts. It has sought to carry honor unto 
the sanctuary, as the records show. Nor has it grown poor, but rather 
‘increased in goods.’ It would be an omission not to speak of aid 
granted by the ladies of this church and congregation. Their labors 
have been so diversified as to elude detail. They put themselves on 
record first with $200 aid toward the construction of the church. 
Aside from their matronly oversight, their contributions rose, first 
and last, to a sum exceeding $1,000.” 

The Catholic church. naigee A. Voght, of Decatur, was atte first 
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Catholic minister in Bement. He visited the town oceasionally until 
1866, when the present chureh building, costing about $2,100, was 
erected. About this time Rev. P. Toner was stationed in Champaign 
county, and Bement came under his charge. He came to the town 
onee a month until a-chureh was built at Ivesdale, when the resident 
minister of that place took eharge of this station. The church at Ives- 
dale was organized in 1865, as a mission of Chainpaign, by Rev. P. 
Toner. Rev. P. Burmingham then became the resident priest in 1868. 
The Rev. Burmingham died, and about seven years ago the Rev. Tho. 
Shanley, the present priest, succeeded him. Rev. Shanley is reported 
as being a finely-educated man and a gentleman in every respect. 
His congregations, both at Ivesdale and Bement, have all confidence in 
him. The membership at Ivesdale ineludes over one thousand persons. 
A number of these people reside in Piatt county and are good workers 
and earnest citizens. The original church at Ivesdale was built about 
1865, but in 1876 an addition was made to the same. 


SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Bement Library Association.—A. preliminary meeting of those 
interested in procuring a library for public use was held November 16, 
1866, in the school-house. George L. Spear was chairman and R. 8. 
Hopkins, seeretary. At this meeting a report was given in ofa 
subscription list amounting to $134. Committees were appointed for 
getting further subseriptions and soliciting donations of books. The 
subscribers met in December, 1866, and a constitution was adopted. 
The first officers were George L. Spear, president ; R. S. Hopkins, 
vice-president ; Joseph Bodman, treasurer ; and I]. A. Coffeen, librarian. 
It was originally called the Bement Library Association, but was char- 
tered October, 1878, under the name of The Library Association of 
Bement. The present officers are Dr. Vance, president; H. D. 
Newton, secretary and treasurer ; Mrs. Foree, librarian, which position: 
she has held for six years. The directors are Mrs. Knapp, Mrs. 
Bacon, Mrs. Bodman, Dr. Vance, and Mr. Joseph Bodman. At 
present the books in the library number 1,224, and somewhere near a 
hundred are added each year. The circulation is about 3,000 books a 
year. By paying $10 any one can beeome a life member and pay no 
dues. By paying $5 one ean become an elector and pay fifty cents each 
year. Annual members pay $1. Two books each are allowed a week. 
The rest of the money is raised by subscription. It is open onee a 
week, on Saturday afternoons, for two hours. The association is in a 
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very flourishing condition, the number of members and amount of 
money received increases each year. Bement has reason to be very 
proud of the library, as it is by far the best in the county. 

Lodges.—The items in regard to the ehge che lodge were kindly 
furnished by Mr. C. F. iaiey: 

The Bement Masonic Association was chartered under the laws of 
the State of Illinois, October 4, 1875, ‘‘for the purpose of purchasing a 
site and erecting thereon a building for masonie purposes for the pro- 
motion of universal benevolence and charity.” The first directors were 
Joseph Bodman, W. M. Camp, C. IF. Tenney, 8. A. Lodge, J. O. 
Sparks and Robert Fisher. They organized by electing Joseph Bod- 
man president ; F. E. Bryant, treasurer, and C. JI". Tenney, secretary. 
The directors issued and sold stock, and with the proceeds purchased a 
lot on the sontheast corner of Bodman and Piatt streets and erected ° 
thereon a two-story brick building with basement. The corner-stone 
was laid by the grand lodge, A. F. and A. M., with the usual formali- 
ties, on May 25, 1876. The hall was dedicated to Masonry by the 
same body in the antumn following. The present board of directors 
are J. O. Sparks, Horace Haldennan, Robert Fisher, D. D. Kimmel, 
W. M. Camp and C. F. Tenney. The present officers of the board are 
D. D. Kimmel, president ; F. E. Bryant, treasnrer, and C. I’. Tenney, 
secretary. 

Bement Chapter, No. 65, Royal Arch Masons, received its charter 
October 7, 1864. The charter members were Joseph Bodman, IF. E. 
Bryant, J. O. Sparks, A. G. Gregory, C. Fisher, Jr., J. M. Taylor, 
C. F. Tenney, George Milmine, T. T. Pettit, E. C. Bodman, E. B. 
Sprague, J. M. Camp, O. C. McConny, S. B. Hawkes, George 8. Dus- 
tin, James Wharton, Joshua Hill. The first officers were Joseph Bod- 
man, high priest; F. E. Bryant, king; J. O. Sparks, seribe; 8S. B. 
Hawkes, treasurer ; E. C. Bodman, secretary ; George Milmine, cap- 
*tain of the host; C. F. Tenney, principal sojourner; J. M. Taylor, 
royal arch captain ; C. Fisher, Jr., grand master of the third veil ; A. 
G. Gregory, grand master of the second veil; T. T. Pettit, grand mas- 
ter of the first veil ; Joshua Hill, tyler. The present officers are V. S. 
Ruby, high priest; A. T. M. Wetherall, king; W. W. Vance, scribe ; 
W. M. Camp, treasurer; E. B. Sprague. secretary; G. A. Stadler, 
captain of the host; F. A. Jones, principal sojourner; B. B. Bacon, 
royal arch eaptain ; Isaae Witherspoon, grand master of the third veil 5 
J. C. Klapp, grand master of the second veil; J. F. Knapp, grand 

master of the first veil ; T. T. Pettet, tyler. Present membership, fifty. 
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Bement Lodge, No. 365, A. F. and A. M., received its charter 
October 1, 1861. The eharter members were F. E. Bryant, H. A. 
Bodman, Charles Fisher, Jr., A. G. Gregory, G. M. Gregory, J. W. 
C. Gray, John A. Helman, T. T. Pettit, W. L. Ryder, J. O. Sparks, 
William Stilwell, E. B. Sprague, J. M. Taylor and Aaron Yost. The 
first officers were I. E. Bryant, worshipful master; J. O. Sparks, 
senior warden ; William Stilwell, junior warden ; T. T. Pettit, treas- 
urer; E. B. Sprague, secretary; J. A. Helman, senior deacon; C. 
Fisher, Jr., junior deacon ; Aaron Yost, tyler. The present officers 
are W. M. Vance, worshipful master; G. A. Stadler, senior warden ; 
V.S. Ruby, junior warden; W. M. Camp, treasurer ; Thomas Lamb, 
Jr., secretary ; Charles MeGaffey, senior deacon; John C. Klapp, 
junior deacon; J. F. Knapp, senior steward ; William Parker, junior 
steward ; T. T. Pettit, tyler. Present membership, sixty-four. 

Order of Odd-Fellows.—The Irwin Lodge, No. 344, Bement, was 
ehartered October, 1867, with R. F. Jones, past grand ; Aaron Misen- 
helter, past grand ; D. C. Moffitt, past grand ; and E. O. Wallace, Peter 
Caughenbaugh and J. N. Bills as charter members. At the first 
meeting the following named persons were elected and installed in their 
respective offices: E. O. Wallaee, noble grand ; J. N. Bills, vice grand; 
Kt. F. Jones, recording secretary; and Peter Caughenbaugh, treasurer. 
_ Grand Master Herr was the installing officer. At this first meeting the 

following persons were admitted to membership: C. Schooleraft, 
Samuel Dearing, Joseph W. Fristoe, J. A. Force, C. Newton, Wm. L. 
Finley, John Hughes, H. A. Starks and Peter Shaffer. The total 
membership of the lodge since its institution is over one hundred, 
while the present membership in good standing is near fifty. The total 
amount of revenue during the existence as a lodge is near $2,000. Some 
help has been given to families of brethren, there is some cash on hand, 
some notes at interest, and the value of regalia and other belongings 
is over $500. 

Chosen Friends.—This order was organized in Bement, April 18, 
1881, and at present there are forty-three members. It is a mutual 
benefit society, in which the members receive one, two orthree thousand 
dollars, owing to the grade they take, one-half of which is paid upon 
total disability, either from disease or accident, and the whole amount 
to be paid at death or when the member lives to the age of seventy-five 
years. Either lady or gentleman can become a member any time 
between the ages of eighteen and sixty-one. The cnrrent expenses are 
kept up by quarterly dues, and the reliet fund is raised on the 
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assessment plan. The organization now numbers, ir the United States, 
from twelve to fifteen thousand persons, and is but three years old. 
This is the only order in Piatt county, and the first officers who held 
the highest positions were KE. B. Sprague, Past ©. ©., and T. J. 
Mitchell, ©. C. Those holding the corresponding offices now are M. 
M. Sprague and G. W. Poole. Dr. Mitchell was the organizer in this 
county and is deputy supreme counselor. 

Knights of Honor.—This lodge was organized April it, 48,79. 
There are forty members at present. The order is nine years old in , 
June, is conducted on the assessment plan, and is run much like the 
order of Chosen Friends, except it does not receive lady members. 
The highest officers at present are Dr. Mitchell, past dictator ; Robert 
Fertig, dictator ; James A. Klapp, recorder ; H. Halderman, treasurer. 

Tiss orissien OUnion.—The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
was organized at Bement, November 27, 1879, by Frances E. Willard, 
with twenty-one charter members. At present there are about fifty- 
seven members. Miss P. A. Duncan is president; Mrs. J. V. Cooper, 
secretary ; Miss Irene Barnes, corresponding ‘secretary ; Mrs. Wein- 
stein, treasurer, and Mrs. Peairs, Mrs. Swaney and Mrs. Martin, vice- 
presidents. Mrs. Pettit: is local editress. A juvenile temperance 
society was organized in Bement about a year ago. 


IVESDALE. 


About the time the Great Western railroad was built, or soon after, 
a switch was made at the present Ivesdale and the station was named 
Norria for one of the owners of the road. But when Mr. Chapin, 
general superintendent of the railroad, and one of the men most inter- 
ested in the station, died, the town was nippedin the bud. After a 
time the name was changed to Ivesdale, in honor, it is supposed, to Mr. 
Ives, of Providence, Rhode Island, who owned land in the vicinity. 
The town was laid off about 1867 on land owned*by Messrs. King, 
TJarbinson and Chapin. After about two years an additfon was made 
by 8S. K. Donovan. 

The‘business part of the place les in CRakipalali county, but some 
forty acres of Jand owned by W. H. Johnson in Piatt county was in- 
corporated in 1870 or 1871. The school district extends into Piatt 
. county. The first school was taught in 1863 by Miss L. White in a 
log house. 

The post-office was established in 1864, and W. H. Johnson was 
made postmaster. He retained his position as such with little inter- 
ruption until 1881, when Mr. Charles Groves became postinaster. 
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The town contains eight or ten business houses and three churches, 
Catholic, Methodist and Lutheran. There are about three hundred 
inhabitants. Mr. Patrick Gallavan is one of the oldest settlers in the 
vicinity, and W. HW. Johnson has been identified with the town almost 
through its entire existence. 

Ivesdale is a good shipping point, and has great need of a flour- 
mill and elevator. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


R. JOSEPH F. ALVORD, Bement, is of English and German 

descent. His parents were -natives of Massachusetts, and lived 
and died in their native state. His father died in 1825, but his mother’s 
death did not occur until after Mr. Alvord went west. Mr. Alvord 
settled in Ohio in 1853, and in 1855 moved to Piatt county, and located 
on what is known now as the Kesner estate. Ile lived there in a log 
house, and boarded the men who built the first house in Bement. 
The lumber for this first house was hauled from Champaign, and 
Mr. Alvord helped to do the hauling. On the 6th of November, 1835, 
Mr. Alvord was united in marriage to Marietta Clapp. Of their chil- 
dren, Joseph C. was killed in 1862, in the late war. Harrison M. has 
been twice married, and is living in Ohio. Oscar L. died in the 
army in 1862. George B. married Eunice Upton, bas four children, 
and lived for several years in Kansas. Wilbur C. married Emma 
Clark, and lives in Bement. Albert F. is now in New Mexico or 
Arizona. Louis H. was united in marriage to Ella Williams, and is 
living in Bement. 

Mr. JosepH Bopman was born September 20, 1819, in Williams-. 
burg, Hampshire county, Massachusetts. JLis parents were born in 
the same state, and their ancestors were among the early settlers of 
that state. Their name first appeared in 1644 on the records of the 
old South church in Boston. After obtaining such education as he 
could in a country school, he served a regular apprenticeship in a 
country store. After he was twenty-one years old he began travel- 
ing, both in his own and in other states. He spent a good deal of time 
in Ohio, but still retained his residence in his native state, and such 
continued to be his home until he came to Piatt county, in the spring 
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of 1855. He first visited the county, however, in 1853. He entered 
land for himself and brother, returned east, and then came back for the 
purpose of getting a station on or near the land, and succeeded in 
securing the location of what is now Bement. He owns a farm of some 
1,400 acres adjoining Bement. It is all under cultivation, has fine farm 
houses on it, and is inclosed by ten or twelve miles of hedge and 
fence. Mr. Bodman was one of the charter members of the Bement 
Masonic lodge, and was the first high priest. We cannot give Mr. 
Bodman too much credit for the interest he has shown, throughout his 
residence here, in the town of Bement. . 

Mr. Luruer Bopman entered his land in Bement township about 
1856, and owns 1,240 acres, all in one tract. It was first entered in 
partnership with Louis Bodman, but afterward divided. He has put 
all the improvements on his farm, having put up nine dwelling-houses 
for laborers. He raises each year from four to five hundred acres of 
broom-corn, and it is probably the best equipped broom-corn farm in 
the state, the brick mill alone costing $4,500 or $4,600. The water is 
pumped by engines into tanks and then into feed lots by pipes. Much 
money has been expended to place it in its present excellent condition. 
The broom-corn is cut and cured there, and sent east for manufacture. 
There are five groves on the farm, from three to five acres in each, and 
twenty-five miles of osage orange hedge. A great amount of ditching, 
both open and tiling, has been done. All the land is under cultivation, 
and under the supervision of one person. 

Mr. Francis E. Bryanty banker, Bement, was born in Nelson, 
New Hampshire, February 3, 1818: His parents were natives of 
Massachusetts, but moved to New Hampshire in 1815. His grand- 
father Bryant was in the battle of Bunker Hill, and received a pension 
for his serviees there during the rest of his life. Mr. F. E. Bryant 
has the pocket-book his grandfather carried at the battle of Bunker 
Hill, also a continental bill which he received for services in this battle. 
Upon our questioning if he was related to Wm. ©. Bryant, the poet, 
he replied that his father was a cousin to Wm. C. Bryant, and that 
another cousin, S. F. Smith, is the author of the poem ‘* America.” 
Mr. Bryant’s parents moved to Ohio in 1833. His father was a farmer, 
and his mother, in an early day, taught school. Mr. Bryant was once 
prepared for college, but owing to a change in arrangements he studied 
surveying, and on June 15, 1837, he started to Schuyler county, Illinois, 
where he followed the compass for six years. He remained nineteen 
years in Schuyler county, and while there, on July 4, 1840, he was 
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united in marriage to Sarah E. Briscoe, a daughter of Col. Geo. H. 
Briscoe, a soldier of the war of 1812, and formerly a resident of Mercer 
county, Kentucky. Thinking that he would have a better chance for 
advancement at Bement than where he was living, he moved to that 
place July 26, 1856, and began bnying grain and selling lumber and 
salt.’ He opened the first merchandise store of the place May 18, 
1857. From then until the present time he has been an energetic 
business man of the place; indeed he has been one of the principal 
business men of Bement, and has done a great deal for the advance- 
ment of the town. He has now been in the banking business for ten 
years. Mr. Bryant was elected county surveyor in Schuyler county in 
1839, and served four years. In 1852 he represented that county in 
the eighteenth general assembly. He was also elected, in 1872, member 
of the twenty-eighth general assembly, from the counties of Piatt and 
Champaign. He took an active part in the organization of the Masonic 
lodge of Bement, and was appointed by the grand lodge its first 
master, serving as such for three years. Mr. Bryant has traveled 
somewhat, both in this country and in the old world. He spent the 
summer of 1878 in Europe. He owns six stores, the bank building, 
an elevator, several offices and twelve improved lots, in addition to 
other property. In 1882 he erected an elegant cottage, one of the 
finest in the geunty: No expense has been spared in making it one of 
the most complete.homes in the west. Mr. and Mrs. Bryant have had 
six children, only one of whom, Mrs. Bruce Sprague, is living. Mollie 
died at the age of seventeen. Two grandchildren, Eddie and Frank, 
‘are here to bring joy and gladness to the old age of Mr. and Mrs. 


Bryant. 
“From youth to age this wedded pair 

Have journeyed on together — 

Not always gentle was the wind, 
Nor always bland the weather ; 

Yet few and light have been their cares, 
And light and few their crosses, 

And God has shown his pitying face 
Amid their griefs and losses. 

Oh, sore the travel] and the toil 
To reach the roseate present, 

Had no affection cheered the way 
And made the journey pleasant. 


What if the cheek has lost its bloom, 
The eye its olden lustre? - 

What if the locks are thin and blanehed 
Which on the temples cluster? 
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Still hope is fresh and hearts are young, 
And love is unabated. 

And men and angels hail to-day 
The married and the inated. 


° 


The loveliest thing on earth is love, 
The loveliest and the purest ; 

The dearest thing on earth is love, 
The dearest and the surest ; 

And not alone is heavenly sweet 
The honey of its kisses: 

The very tears of love are sweet, 
Its very pangs are blisses ; 

And they who love with love the best, 
The fondest and the strongest — 

Love with the loveliest love of all — 
Are they who love the longest. 


Ah! love’s dear veterans well deserve 
Our greetings and our praises, 
Since where we looked for Winter’s snows 
They point to Spring’s sweet daisies ; 
Since when the sea is smooth and fair, 
Or black the tide is flowing, 
Through all the voyage of the years 
They keep their fond hearts glowing ; 
Since, though the frame may show the trace 
Of many a blight and fever, ‘ 
The teeming vineyards of the soul 
Are fresh and green as ever ; 
Since, through the long, sweet married days 
THeir faith and fervor proving, 
They make a noble thing of life, 
A Godlike thing of loving. 


Oh, happy, true and honored pair! 
Oh, ever leal and loyal! 
We pay you willing court to-day, 
For love has made vou royal! 
All gentle thoughts and hopes are yours, 
All wishes, sweet and tender — 
What richer tributes can we bring, 
What worthier homage render? 
God’s cherubs still your steps attend, 
His peace your fond hearts strengthen, 
As o’er the sky above your heads 
The evening shadows lengthen ; 
And when the night comes on, at last, 
And brings its welcome slumber, 
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Sweet angels from the wondrous hest 
Which none may namear number, 

Shall lead your still united souls 
Through shining arch and portal, 

To gardens fair and pustures green, 
Where love shall be immortal!” 


Mr. 8. K. Bopman, druggist and postmaster, Bement, is a native 
of Massachusetts. His parents moved to Ohio in 1833, when he was 
but one year old. He eame to Piatt eounty about 1855, and taught 
school for about five years. He returned to Ohio, where he remained 
a year or two. He then eame back to Piatt county, and opened a 
ding store in Bement. His store was built in 1866. He was made 
postmaster during Lincoln’s administration. He was removed while 
Johnson was in office, but he was reappointed. He has been, town 
clerk, treasurer and school director several terms. Mr. Bodman was 
married in Massachusetts in October, 1865, to’Martha M. Lyman, 
whom he had met in Ohio. Their union has been blessed by six 
children, Clara 8., Joseph L., Angie M., Mary E., Mattie ©. and 
Edgar 

Mr. Tuomas C. Bopy (deceased) was a native of England, and 
came to America when a young man, locating on a farm in Piatt 
county about 1858. He moved into Decatur twice, and then for the third 
time located in Bement in 1867, in which town he lived until his death, 
with the exception of a short time spent on a farm. He was married 
in 1856, to Hannah D. Turnbolt, and they had seven children, six of 
whom are living. Fannie married Isaac Witherspoon, and had three 
ehildren, two living, Graee and Edith; Charles L. is in the livery 
business with Albert Godwin; Darlington is clerking in Mr. 
Webster’s groeery store, and Edward, William and Harry are at 
home. Mr. Body died in 1876. Mrs.- Body still owns a farm of 319 
acres, which they have partially improved. She also owns _ her 
residence, livery stable, six lots and a storé room. 

Mr. T. Grorer Bett (deceased) was a native of Pennsylvania, 
from which state he moved to Bement, Piatt county, during the war. 
He married Sarah Sample, who still survives him, and had two chil- 
dren. Mr. John D. Bell (see his sketeh) is living in Bement. Mary 
Bell became the wife of Mr. Jacob Mutherspaugh, but died, leaving 
five children. Mr. Bell died in 1880, and his wife owns a house and 
lot in Bement, in addition to a small farm. 

Mr. Joun D. Bett, druggist, Bement, is a native of central Penn- 
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sylvania, moved from there to Illinois in March, 1864, and has been 
in this county ever since. Most of the time he followed farming, 
building the house and improving the farm lately bought by Mr. 
Moyer just north of town. He owns some town property, residence, 
several lots and sixty acres of land east of town. In 1853 he was 
married to Mrs. George Oliver, who had three children, all living. 
Mary, the wife of Dr. W. W. Houser, lives in Lincoln, is quite an 
artist, and has five children. John L. married Miss Herrington, and 
lives in Nebraska. George is in New Mexico. Since the last 
marriage he had five children, three of whom are living. Sadie is 
now in California. Annais at home. Elmer graduated at Evanston 
Garrett Institute in 1882, and expects to become a minister. Mr. Bell 
belongs to the Knights of Honor, organized about three years ago, 
and which has a membership at present of thirty-six. He also belongs 
to a berevolent society and an insurance society, each member 
carrying an insurance of $2,000. 

Mr. B. B. Bacon, cashier in Bryant’s Bank, Bement, is a native of 
Schuyler county, Illinois, from which place he moved to Bement in 
1872, when he went into the bank of Bryant & Bodman. He belongs 
to the Masonic lodge of Bement, and owns a residence and six lots in 
the town. He was married June 17, 1875, to Miss 8. E. Burgess, a 
native of Marshall county, IHinois. Two children, Ethyl and Max, 
have come to bless their union. 

Mr. A. J. Boees, harness-maker, Bement, was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, and moved from there to Butler county, Ohio, thence to the 
state line, where he kept hotel for several years; thence to Wayne 
county, and kept hotel there eight years. From there he moved to 
Coles county, Illinois, in 1859, where he farmed and kept harness-shop 
for eight years, and then moved to Bement, and has since been in the 
harness business. He owns two residences, two business houses and 
several vacant lots; in all he has put up seven buildings. He belongs 
to the organization of Odd-Fellows. Mr. Boggs was married in 
Butler county, Ohio, in 1844, to Elizabeth Russel, and has had eleven 
children, six of sient are living. The eldest child lived to be thirty- 
one, and died in Kansas. Russel married Susan Glower, and lived in 
Bement. She was playing with her baby, when her dress caught fire, 
and, running ontdoors, she was so badly burned that she only lived 
from Thursday to Saturday, and died February 18, 1872, leaving one 
child, Emory. Russell was married the second time, to Melissa 
Burton in Nebraska, and moved back to Bement, where he died in 
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1876, leaving one child by his second marriage ; Maggie died March 
24, 1882, of cancer of the stomach; Louisa is the wife of George 
Warden, lives in Kansas, and has two children; Viola married Ralph 
Evans, a farmer, lives at Hammond, and has two children, Cecil and 
Earl. The names of Mr. Boggs’ other children are A. Vinton, Belle, 
Albert, who was a twin, and Cora, the youngest. Mrs. Russel makes 
her home with her sister, Mrs. Boggs, in Bement. 

Mrs. Atexanper Bocas, Bement, was born in Laneaster county, 
Pennsylvania, in 1783, moved from there to Wayne county, Indiana, 
in 1846, and came to Illinois with her son, A. J. Boggs. Her 
husband, Alexander Boggs, was born in 1777, and died in Wayne 
county, Indiana, in 1855, of cholera. “She has two other children in 
this state. Dr. P. S. Boggs is a dentist at Lovington, and has five 
children. Catharine is the wife of O. S. Crider, lives in Homer, and 
has one child. Mrs. Boggs has also a daughter in Wayne county, 
Indiana, and a son in Kansas. Her father was in the revolutionary 
war, and was ninety-nine years old when he died. Her brother was in 
the war of 1812, and her grandfather was killed by Indians in 
Pennsylvania. Ter youngest aunt was taken prisoner by the Indians, 
kept for seven years, was married to one, and finally released. Mrs. 
Boggs does not seem very old, has her second sight, and is not very 
hard of hearing. 

Mr. Jacon HW. Barnes, carpenter, Bement, is a native of old 
Virginia, from which state he moved to Ohio in 1827. In 1866 he 
loeated in Bement, where he now owns a residence and two lots. He 
has held the office of school trustee and has been coroner for four 
years. In 1844 Mr. Barnes and Elizabeth Kimmel were united in 
marriage. They have four children’ livmg: Orre, who married 
Robert Haseltine, a civil engineer of Ohio; Mareelous, who married 
Mary Chapins, has three children, John, Louis and LeRoy; and Iren 
and Kimmel, who are both at home. 

Mr. Henry B. Bureess (deceased), farmer, Bement, lived in 
THinois a number of years, and improved 360 acres of land in Bement 
township. His death oceurred about 1876. Mr. Burgess was married 
in Indiana, to Mary Miller, who is still living. Four of their five 
children are living. Of these, Mrs. B. B. Bacon, of Bement, is the 
eldest. Clark M. Burgess, who now lives on the home farm, was 
married October 6, 1880, to Mary Robinson. They have one 


daughter, Ruth Angie. Tattie and Mr. James Webster were united 
23 
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in marriage in 1880. Grow, the youngest of the family, is living with 
his mother in Bement. 

Mr. Joun F. Benritry, farmer, Bement, moved from Ohio, his 
native state, in 1871, to Piatt county, where he owns 120 acres of 
land, which he has improved himself. He was married March 26, 
1870. to Susan Saylor, and has two children, Allie F. and Carrie 
Pearl. 

Mr. Outver Batt, farmer, lvesdale, is a native of Indiana, who 
moved from there to [linois, and in 1868 located in Piatt county. He 
was married the same year, to Sarah A. Patton, and has had five 
children, four of whom are living, Marietta, Clara, Flora and Rufus. 
Mr. Ball went to the army from Indiana in 1862, in Co. K of the 86th 
reg., and returned in 1865, having participated in battles at Stone 
River, Chickamauga, Nashville, Atlanta and Kenesaw Mountain. 

Mr. C. H. Bripers, merehant, Bement, is a native of Sangamon 
eounty, Illinois, moved from there to Niantic, Macon county, thence 
to Sangamon county, then to Shelby county, finally locating in 
Bement in 1882. His father and uncles were among the first settlers 
in Sangamon county, as there was but one log store building in Spring- 
field when they moved there. Mr. Bridges has recently erected a 
frame store building 20X90 feet, which is the largest dry-goods room 
in Bement. He has been in the mercantile business for sixteen years, 
and still has a store in Moawequa. Mr. Bridges was married Decem- 
ber 4, 1862, to Miss Fannie A. Mathews, a native of Christian 
county, and has four children living, Joseph, Marshall, Montie and 
Myrtle. 

Mr. James H. Camp, Bement, came from Ohio to Piatt county in 
1855. He came for the purpose of putting up houses for Mr. Joseph 
Bodman for $1.50 a day. He was not out here long, however, until 
he reeeived $3 per day. After putting np two houses and an office for 
Mr. Bodman, he went to Monticello, where he worked for a time and 
then returned to Bement. He remained in the carpenter business until 
1875, when he went into a cabinet shop. Ile was in the army four 
years, but fortunately eseaped all battles. The regiment came near 
being captured several times, but he escaped each time. Mr. Camp 
was married June 19, 1866, to Catharine Holm, of Marion, Ohio. 
They have three children living, Norman H., Jesse Jewel and Edwin. 

Mr. Wa. M. Camp, hardware merchant, Bement, came from Ohio 
to Piatt county June 8, 1858. He was a carpenter at, that time and 
helped to build Mr. MeDowell’s hotel and several buildings north of it. 
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He remained in Bement two years and then went south until the 
breaking out of the war, when he enlisted at the first call for soldiers. 
He enlisted as private in Oo. K of the 4th Ohio Inf, and beeame sue- 
cessively corporal, sergeant, orderly-sergeant, 2d lieutenant, Ist lieu- 
tenant, quarter-master and captain. The principal battles in which he 
engaged were those of Tredricksburg, Bull Run, Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg and the siege of the wilderness. At Gettysburg he went 
out with 100 men in two companies at four o’clock in the evening. By 
nine o’elock only nineteen of the men were left, the rest having been 
killed or wounded. The brigade was ealled the ‘‘ Gibralter Brigade.” 
At Chancellorsville the men had eamped for the night when the word 
came to prepare for fighting. In three minutes they were ready for 
work, and in less than fifteen minutes were fighting on the eamping 
ground. Mr. Camp was injured May 10, 1864, while in the ‘ wilder- 
ness.” He was attempting to get a captured gun from the enemy’s 
works when he had three of his ribs broken. He returned to Ohio 
and was mustered out of serviee in June, 1864. He was married in 
October, 1864, to Mary Ellen Peters. He came to Bement and 
bought out Mr. John Hinkle’s hardware store. After remaining alone — 
in the business for four years, Mr. C. F. Tenney became his partner in 
1868. Mr. and Mrs. Camp have had the following children: Luella, 
Mary M., Emily A., William, Frederick, Edgar W. and Edwin H. 
Mr. Camp is one of the leading members of the Presbyterian church 
of Bement. He has been an elder in the church since 1873. He was 
member of the board of trustees for four years, and was president of 
the board for two years. 

Mr. J. M. Camp, Bement, was married in 1860, to Sarah M. Holm, 
who died leaving no ehildren. He was married again in 1875, to 
Franees P. Kimber, and has two children, Courtland M. and Ringland 
W. Mr. Camp owns residence and lot in Bement and is in the grain 
business. ‘ | 

Mr. Curis Camp, grain merchant, Bement, is a native of Ohio. 
After, moving to Michigan he finally located in 1874 in Bement. He 
spent three years in the late war. Mr. Camp was married in 1869, to 
Orissia Cole. They have no children of their own, but little Maud, 
their adopted child and Mrs. Camp’s brother’s daughter, makes their 
hearts glad. 

Mx. Hf. N. Camp, hardware merchant, Bement, was born in Ohio, 
and moved from there direet to Illinois in- 1865, first locating on a 
farm two miles from Bement, then moved into town in 1870. He was 
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in the hardware business with Camp & Tenney for fourteen months, 
and then went into partnership with J. F. Knapp and has been so 
connected since. He owns his residence and twelve lots. He is a 
member of the Odd-Fellows lodge. Mr. Camp was married in 1881, 
to Miss Minnie Bodman, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. E. C. Camp, Bement, is a native of New York, from which 
state he moved to Ohio, where his wife died, about 1863. He came 
to Bement about 1865, and still resides here. His daughter Emily and 
the following sons are living in Bement, J. M. Camp, James H., 
William M., C. H., Hanson and Henry N. Mr. Camp was married 
again, and one daughter, Belle, is the result of the union. 

Mr. W. G. Cron, attorney and county judge, Bement, is a native 
of Kentucky and ‘‘emigrated early” to Missouri. He moved from 
Missouri to Macon county, Illinois, in 1865, and in September, 1871, 
located in Bement, where he says he soon “« got so poor he could not 
get away.” He studied law with John R. Eden, at Decatur, and was 
admitted to the bar in September, 1871, at which time he began prac- 
_ ticing law in Piatt county. He was elected county judge June 5, 1879, 
and again in 1882. 

A loyal judge, and in no feeble sense ; 
The widows, orphans, each and all in anxious race, 


Are asking favors from kind Providence. 
He favor; all and turns to each a smiling face. 


Mr. Wituram D. Corrty, farmer, Bement, moved from Indiana to 
Piatt county about 1857. His father came out about that time, but 
died after three years had passed. Mr. Coffin was married in 1866, to 
Mary Holtz, a native of Indiana. Their children’s names are Eva 
A., Homer and Horace, twins, and Emma A. Mr. Coffin has lived 
on the present home place in Bement township for about fourteen years. 
He went to the late war, was wounded twice, and lost the sight of one 
of his eyes. His health was also injured @y exposure in the army. 

Mr. Frank Corser, station and baggage agent, Bement, is a native 
of New York, and moved from there to Piatt county and to Bement in 
1866. He has lived in the county ever since. Mr. Corser was married 
in 1877, to Emma Iubbell, and has had two children, one of whom, 
Lulu, is living. 

Mr. J. B. Coover, merchant, Bement, is a native of Ohio, from 
which state he moved to Illinois in 1876. In 1877 he moved to 
Bement and went into partnership with W. A. Godwin, in the store 
building which Mr. Cooper now oceupies. In 1878 Mr. A. Stockwell 
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bought Mr. Godwin’s interest and the firm beeame Cooper & Stock- 
well. - Mr. Stockwell, a native of Virginia, was for years a successful 
physician holding a diploma as an allopathist as well as a homeopathist. 
He was a surgeon in the late war. His death occurred in Bement, 
December 8, 1879. His wife retains his interest in the business with 
Mr. Cooper. Mr. Cooper married Miss Mary Stockwell in 1878 
and has one daughter, Bessie. Miss Luey Stockwell has been for 
two years a teacher in the publie schools of Bement. Miss Flora 
Myers, an adopted member of Mrs. Stockwell’s family, is now assisting 
in Cooper and Stockwell’s store. Mr. Cooper was a soldier in the late 
war. He went out in 1864, in Co. E of the 130th O. V. J. and 
returned in 1865. 

Mr. D. 8S. Cor, boot and shoe merchant, is a native of New 
Jersey, from which state he moved to Illinois in 1856 and settled in 
MeLean county. He moved to Monticello, Piatt county, in 1875, and 
about 1878 located in Bement. At present he owns a house and lot in 
the last named place and is a member of the Masonie lodge of 
Monticello. He was married in 1858, to Leanna Yeamons, and has had 
eight children, seven of whom are living. Thomas A. married Nellie 
Sollars and Hattie is the wife of John Gray and the mother of one 
child, Lelah. The names of the other children are James, Daniel, 
Ethyl, Joseph and Bertie: 

Mr. D. A. Corretr, Bement, is a native of Ohio, and came to 
Ilinois in 1868, when he was nine years old, and has been here ever 
sinee. He entered the army from Macon county in Co. E of 145th 
Ill. Vol. Inf., going first from Fayette county in Co. D of 68th reg., 
and was in the second Bull Run battle, but not as a soldier. He was 
hospital steward a part of the time, and remained longer than the regi- 
ment. At one time he had the pleasure of having the rebels take all 
the negro drivers from the ambulances. In 1870 Mr. Correll’ was 
married to Naomi Harshbarger; has had three children, two living, 
Laura M. and Wm. G. 

Mr. Tuos. Connor, farmer, Bement, moved from Ireland to America 
in 1857. and to Piatt county in 1861. De was married in 1860, to Mar- 
garet Conoway, and lives in Bement township, where he owns 60 
acres of land. 

Mr. Parrick Cary, farmer, Bement, is a native of Ireland, who 
came to America in 1856, and to Piatt county in 1871. He owns 
80 acres of land, which he has improved himself. He was married 
in 1861, to Bridget Doyan. 
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Mr. Joun Denart, farmer, Bement, is a native of Rockingham 
county, Virginia. When he was a year old his parents moved tu Ohio. 
From that state he moved to Indiana, and about 1854 settled in Piatt 
county, Illinois. After living in Sangamon township until 1869, he 
moved to Bement, where he owns a house and four acres of land. Mr. 
Dehart was married in 1837, to Hannah Shomaker, a native of Ross 
county, Ohio. They have had nine children, two of whom are living. 
Eliza married Mr. Jessie Clouser, and Mary became the wife of Mr. 
Adam Spear, who lives on the farm where Mr. Dehart settled in 
Sangamon township. 

Mr. Davin Dawson, farmer, Bement, is a native of Delaware. He 
moved from his native state to Scott county, Illinois, and in 1854: set- 
tled near his present farm in Bement township. He now owns 160 
acres of land, which he has improved himself. It is all under cultiva- 
tion, is well hedged in 20 and 40-aere fields, and at least 150 trees are 
growing on it. A fine brick residence of eight rooms was erected 
in 1874. Mr. Dawson’s first wife, Caroline, died, leaving six chil- 
dren. Of these, Belle married Jos. Medaris, and has two children; 
George married Emma Ragland, and lives in Bement; Clara is the 
wife of Geo. Ruby, of Martinsville; Zeb, Kate and Frank E. are at 
home. Mr. Dawson was married again, to Mrs. Hiram Madden, née 
Ella Holderman. i 

Mr. Epmounp Davis, farmer, Bement, is a native of Shropshire, Eng- 
land. He came to America about 1841 and settled in Ohio. He went 
to California for a time, and finally, about 1854 or 1855, settled in Piatt 
county. He owns 320 acres of land in Bement township, which he 
entered and has improved. <A good house has been built, hedges have 
been put out, and a good deal of ditching has been done. Mr. Davis 
has never married. <A blind sister, Elizabeth Rose, lives in the county. 
His brother, William E. Davis, who lived adjoining him, died, but his 
family still lives there. j 

Mr. Exit Drvm, editor of the ‘‘Bement Gazette,” is a native of 
Ohio, and is of German descent. He moved from Ohio direct to 
Tilinois in 1856, and located in: Cerro Gordo township. He moved 
into the town of Cerro Gordo in 1860, and was a druggist in the place 
for a number of years previous to moving to Bement in March, 1882. 
He served one term as assessor of the township, and was post-master 
at Cerro Gordo from 1874 to 1879. At present he is a member of the 
Masonic lodge, No. 600. He was married in 1868, to Mary E. Stewart, 
a native of Connecticut, and has five children, Stewart M., F. Lilian, 
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Arthur, Hattie and Bennie. In 1862 Mr. Druin went to the army in 
Co. K of the 107th Ill. Inf. reg., was in fifteen or twenty battles, the 
. principal of which are Franklin, Nashville and Resaca, and remained 
until 1865. 

Mr. Tuomas Donny (deceased) was a native of Kentucky. He 
moved from his native state to Moultrie county, and from there, in 
1859, to Piatt county. For a number of years, until his health failed, 
he was in the mercantile business in Bement. At the time of his 
death, January, 1879, he owned 160 acres of land in Piatt county, 200 
acres in Moultrie county, besides a good deal of town property. He 
improved the 160 acres of land where his son Thomas now lives. 
At least 200 trees were planted on it. In 1843 the subject of our 
sketch married Catharine Freeman, a native of Tennessee. She is 
still living and is in Bement. They had ten children, five of whom 
are living. Their daughter Sarah died when a young lady. Mr. 
Thomas A. Dunn was married in 1867, to Jennie Meek, a native of 
Woodford county. They both received their education at Eureka 
College, this state. One child, Edith, brightens their life. Mr. Dunn 
has tanght school for seven years. For a time previous to the year 
1877 he was in the mercantile business, but since that date has been 
living on the farm. While in Woodford county, he held town offices 
most of the time. Mr. Joel Dunn, a graduate of Eureka College, 
married Josie Smith. They have one son, Earnest. Mr. Dunn has 
taught school since his graduation, and at present is principal of the 
Lovington schools. Miss Bettie and her sister Geneva, graduates of 
the Benidat high school, are both school teachers. Bettie gained a 
portion of her education at Eureka College, and at Valparaiso, Indiana. 
Anna, who was next in age to Bettie, married, in 1877, Mr. Thomas 
Sterling, a graduate of the Wesleyan University of Bloomington. 
Mr. Sterling was principal of the Bement school for a time, after which 
_ he studied law in Springfield, in which place he is now practicing. 
Mrs. Sterling died in 1881, leaving one child, Cloyd. 

Mr. Grorcr Dawson, farmer, Bement, is a native of Delaware, 
from which state he moved to Scott county, Illinois, 1886. In 1868 he 
moved on to a farm in Bement township, and in 1882 moved into 
Bement, where he owned five lots and has recently built a new six-room 
residence. He still owns a farm of 120 acres near Bement. He 
improved this place himself, putting up house and barn, building 
fences, and planting out some 200 trees. [Te was married in 1873, 
to Miss Kate Parks, a native of Illinois. Two of their three children, 
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Luey and Charlie, are living. Mr. Dawson went to the army from 
Seott county, in Co. D of the 129th reg., and was out from 1862 to 
1865, taking part in the battles of Resaca, Peach-tree Creek, Atlanta, 
those of the campaign to the sea, and various other battles. 

Mr. M. E. Duerwt, farmer, is a native of New York, and moved to 
Illinois in 1858, loeating in Piatt county in 1859. He was married in 
1865, to Hattie Minskey, and four of their six children are living, 
Nelson, Gertrude, Albert and Guy. He went to the army in August, 
1862, in Co. D of the 72d T1., and was out until 1865, having been 
slightly wounded at the siege of Vicksburg. Mr. Duell has taught 
school two terms in the township. 

Mr. Tuomas Donouvr, farmer, Ivesdale, came from Ireland, his 
native country, to America in 1847, and in 1857 moved to Monticello, 
and has been in Piatt county ever since. He owns 200 aeres of land, 
upon which he has put all improvements, including the planting of 
near 200 trees, and the building of a good house and barn. Mr. 
Donohue was married May 14, 1850, to Nellie Donohue, of Buffalo. 
She died, leaving one son, who died of age. He next married another 
Nellie Donohue, who died, leaving three children, Cornelius F., Mat- 
thew and Julia. Mr. Donohue was married in 1881, to Kate Dimsey. 

‘Miss P. A. Duncan, milliner and-dress-maker, Bement, is a native 
of Paris, Edgar county, linois. Her mother was born in Kentucky, 
in 1801, and moved from Indiana to Illinois about 1834, moving to 
Piatt county about 1869. Mrs. Duncan was a pioneer settler of 
Indiana and Illinois, and up to the time of her death her memory, 
which was remarkably good, was rife with scenes of her pioneer life. 
She died in Bement, December 18, 1881. Miss Duncan bought the 
milliner-shop in 1868, and has been in the same business ever sinee. 
For three years she had a partner, but sinee that time has been in 
business alone. She has lately built a residence of seven rooms on 
Main street, and uses a part for business room. She also owns a 
house and two lots in another part of town. Miss Duncan began with 
little, but business has made an inerease since, so that all her property 
was made in Bement. She taught school two terms in the county. 

Mrs. A. E. Danrens, tailoress, Bement, is a native of Virginia, 
who came to Monticello, Illinois, in 1875. From this place she moved 
to Bement, where she owns part of a town lot. Three of her four 
children live in Bement. <Aliee, the wife of Riehard Cresse, lives in 
Towa. May is the wife of Mr. Reinhart, and Della and Gertrude are 


at home. 5 
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Mr. A. C. Doveras, druggist, Bement, is a native of Ohio, moved 
from there to Macon county, Hlinois, in 1859, and to Piatt county in 
1879, where he immediately opened a drug-store in Bement. Ile owns 
the store building, business room, over which is the hall, five lots and 
a residence. In 1861-he was married to M. E. Robertson, and has 
eight children, all living: Lulu J., who married Albert Godwin in 
1881, Maggie O., Louis, Mollie R., Naney May, William A., Mattie 
and George R. Mr. Douglas went to the army from Macon county in 
1862, in Co. E, of the 115th Ill., and remained twenty-two months. 
He enlisted as private, was appointed hospital steward, and afterward 
made surgeon. Mr. Douglas is also a practicing physician, receiving 
his medieal education at Cincinnati and Chicago, and graduating from 
the Rush Medical College. He has held no office, nor cares for any. 

Mr. J. C. Evans, Jumber merchant, Bement, is a native of Ken- 
tucky. He moved from his native state to Illinois in 1832, and about 
1858 located on a farm two and a half miles from Bement. He moved 
into the town in 1870. Previous to this date, however, he went into 
the hardware business in Bement, and upon moving into town went 
into partnership with Mr. D. Vaughan in the lumber business. He 
owns 160 acres of land in Willow Branch township, whieh he has 
improved. J{e also owus two houses and four lots in Bement. His 
present residence was built in 1881. While living in Willow Branch 
township he was justice of the peace, and has also been supervisor 
from Bement township. He was married in Winchester, Scott 
county, Illinois, to Mary E. Hopkins. Nine of their thirteen children 
are living. Their eldest son, William, is living in Bement. Charles 
married Jennie Miller, has an infant son, and lives in Bement. Dora, 
who was recently a student at Eureka, is now at home. The names of 
the other children are Ella, Oda, Albert, Dolly and Darling (twins), 
and Gracie. 

Mr. James A. Force, Bement, was married in Charlemont, Mas- 
sachusetts, November, 1852, to Hannah W. Booth. At the instigation 
of Mr. L. B. Wing they came to Ilinois in 1855 direct from Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs. Foree stopped in the northern part of the state for a 
time, and in January, 1856, reached Bement. She got off the train at 
what is now Bement, in the evening, and went to Monticello for 
supper. She boarded there a portion of the time until spring, when 
she went back to Kane eounty. After settling in Bement, Mrs. Force 
was counted as a scholar for three years in order that school money 
might be drawn. Myr. Force is a member of the I.0O.0.F. lodge, and 
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owns a louse and two lots in Bement. Mr. and Mrs. Foree have one 
son, Albert E. 

Mr. Hueu Fisier, farmer, Bement, moved from Green county to 
Piatt county about 1856, and settled near Bement. He owns 480 
acres of land in Piatt county, and improved the farm he lives on. He 
has planted out two good-sized orchards and three smal] walnut 
groves, and about four years ago he built a good house and barn. He 
was married in Green county, to L. Jane Rollins, and has had ten 
children, all of whom are living. Emma, who married Robert Lamb, 
has three children, John, Rufus and James, and lives in Bement town- 
ship. Delia is the wife of Joseph Zorger, of Bement township. 
William married Lettie Duell, and has one child, Ada, and lives on 
his father’s place in Cerro Gordo township. He has improved this 
place. The names of the other children are John Burgess, James, 
Effie, Charles, Katie, Minnie and Freddie. Mr. Fisher has served his 
share of time in such offices as trustee, school director and road com- 
missioner. 

Mx. Cuarres Fisurr, grain and lumber merchant and banker, came 
to Bement, Piatt county, in 1858, and went into the grain and lumber 
business, the firm being then Scott & Fisher. About 1870 went into 
grain, lumber and banking with A. G. Gregory. Was one of the 
leading business men in Bement for a number of years. About 1875 
he moved to Hutchinson, Kansas, and now lives in Newton, Kansas. 

Mx. Jonn Fry (deceased), farmer and carpenter, Bement, was born 
in Virginia; moved from there to Ohio, and thence to Piatt county 
about 1856. . He first made his home on the Savage farm, north- 
east of Monticello, and moved to Bement township about 1857. 
Mr. Fry improved the home farm of 160 acres; built his house, 
barn, carpenter shop, and planted hedges. At one time he sold 
corn at five cents a bushel to pay a school board bill for his son 
in Monticello. Mr. Fry was first married in 1831, to Matilda Dore, 
who died in 1844. He was married again in 1847, to Margaret H. 
Conkle, who has one son, William Theodore, now in Colorado mining. 
Mr. Fry died October 31, 1861. Mrs. Fry still survives him. She 
owns the farm and a house and two lots in Bement. 

Mr. Roserr Fisimr, lawyer, Bement, is a native of New York ; 
moved from there to Illinois, and in 1869 to Piatt county. He located 
as a farmer, and the next year went into Jaw and was adinitted to the 
bar in 1874. He studied law under William P. Chase, who was after- 
ward made surrogate of Monroe county, New York, same as county 
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judge here. Mr. Fisher has been village attorney for six years, and 
belongs to a masonic lodge in New York. He owns a house and lot 
in Bement, and was married in 1871 to Mrs. Ellis née Lou A. Miller, 
from Knox county, Ohio. She died in 1872, leaving one daughter, 
Etta M., now keeping house for Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. ‘Einav Fisuer, farmer, Bement, is a native of Gr eene ani tirth, 

Illinois. He moved from that county to Piatt county in 1858 and 
located on 160 acres, a part of his present home farm of 320 acres. The 
farm is in good condition, an orchard, several hundred trees and three or 
four miles of hedge are on the place. Mr. Fisher and Lydia J. Rawlins 
were married in 1851. All of theirten children are living. Emily is the 
wife of Robert Lamb, Cordelia married Joseph Zorger, and William mar- 
ried Miss Duell. The names of the other children are John Burgess, 
James, Effie J., Charles P.. Katie B., Minnie E. and Freddie. Mr. 
Fisher went to the Mexiean war in Co. B of the 1st regiment, and was 
in the battle of Buena Vista. 
_ Mr. E. L. Farnsworrn, carpenter and hotel-keeper, Bement, was 
born in 1827 in New York. He moved from there to Wisconsin in 
1846, and thence to Hlinois about 1862, coming to Bement in Septem- 
ber, 1871. Tle at once began wagon-making, at which he has worked 
most of the time since. Ie keeps the hotel, which was the first in 
town, and was built by Mr. Townsend. Mr. Buckley, one hotel- 
keeper, was killed in the house in 1872. Mr. Farnsworth has been 
twice married: to Agnes Holland about 1850, and to Mrs. Robert 
Hunter née Miss T. J. Fletcher about 1864. 

Mr. Josern Fanrnxorr, farmer, Bement, is a native of Germany 
who came to America about 1852. In 1871 he located in Bement 
township, where he owns one hundred acres of Jand, which he has 
partly improved. The farm is in quite good condition, there being on 
it good hedges, a good orchard and quite a grove of maple trees. Mr. 
Fahrnkopf was married in 1858, to Anna Offenstein, who died leaving 
four children. Rudolf, who married Mary Bricker, has one daughter 
and lives at home. The names of the other children are Joseph, 
Henry and Annie. In 1877 Mr. Fahrnkopf married Mrs. Charles 
Young née Josephine Halder. Mr. Young died January 6, 1875, 
leaving six children, five of whom are living: Annie, the wife of 
Frank Fahrnkopf, Alfred, Frank and Mable. 

Mr. Timorny Foouy, farmer, Ivesdale, was born in Ireland, and in 
1859 came to America, loeating in Piatt county in 1875. He now 
owns 120 acres of land, which he ee pattly improved. He was 
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married in 1864, to Catharine Conolly, and has nine children living: 
Timothy, Mary K., John M., Johanna, Bride, Margaret, Ellen, 
Michael and Ann. John Foohy owns 120 acres of land in Bement 
township. He married Sabina McKee, who died leaving four chil- 
dren: Timothy, Catharine, Thomas and Johanna. His mother keeps 
house for him. Both of these families belong to the Catholic chureh 
of Ivesdale. : 

Mr. W. A. Gopwry, merchant, Bement, was born in Greene county, 
Illinois. His father emigrated to Tennessee when he was sixteen years 
old. He moved to Illinois in 1828, and was in the Black Hawk war, 
under Gen. Whiteside, at Stillman’s Run. Mr. Godwin’s parents both 
died of typhoid fever on the same day. After his wife had died, Mr. 
Godwin, sr., asked, ‘‘ Is Sarah dead?” Upon being answered in the 
affirmative, he said, ‘‘ Then I have lived long enough,” and in a short 
time he was dead. Mr. W. A. Godwin was married in 1856, to Ellen 
Hopkins. They have two children living: Albert, who was married in 
1881, to Belle Douglas, and Frederick. After their marriage Mr. and 
Mrs. Godwin moved onto a farm in Christian county for five years, 
when he returned to Piatt county and went into business with Mr. 
Hopkins. They remained together for fourteen years, during which 
time they had a store in Homer, Bement and Chicago, all at one time. 
Mr. Godwin has now been in business alone in Bement for several 
vears. He owns one of the most pleasant residences in the place. 
Mr. and Mrs. Godwin have celebrated both their crystal and silver 
weddings. 

Mr. Wiiiram Gantry, farmer, Bement, was born in Ireland, and 
eame to America in 1855, locating in Piatt county in 1857, and 
settling on his present farm of 160 acres in 1869. THe is fast getting 
his farm in good condition. It is well hedged, and in 1881 a nice barn 
and a six-room frame house were erected, in all making the place one 
of the neatest in the neighborhood. Mr. Ganley was married January 
1, 1862, to Ann Flanigan, and has had eleven children, four of whom, 
Mary A., Maggie W., E. Ellen, and Sarah J., are living. 

Mr. Bexsamin Gorp Horxrys’ parents were of English descent and 
natives of Conneeticut, where they lived and died. The subject of our 
sketch was born March 4, 1811: in Cornwall, Connectieut. In 1831 he 
was inarried to Mary Stanton, of Salisbury, Connectieut, and in 1839, 
with his wife and family of four children, moved from Connecticut to 
Waverly, Morgan county, Illinois. For the benefit of the curious 
whom they might meetgon their way, on one side of the wagon was 
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printed ‘‘From Connecticut,” while on the other side was ‘To Illi- 
nois.” This, however, seemed to only partially satisfy the people, for 
through whatever section of the country they passed they were the 
recipients of innumerable messages to brothers, sisters, sons and 
daughters in Illinois. These innocent message-senders believed, seem- 
ingly, that all the inhabitants of Illinois were acquainted and neigh- 
bors. About 1855 Mr. Hopkins moved from Greene county, [linois, 
to a farm about one and one-half miles from Bement, which place he 
improved. It is now owned by Mr. Elihu Fisher. Upon his arriving 
at Bement he found but about three buildings in the place. These 
were two dwelling houses and an office owned by Mr. Joseph Bod- 
man. There were but two women in the town, and one of these was 
nicknamed ‘‘Curly,” because of the abundance of her curling locks. 
After remaining in the vicinity of Bement for over two years Mr. 
Hopkins moved to Christian county, where he remained for about four 
years, and then returned to Bement for the purpose of opening a 
grocery and provision store. He estimates that during the fourth year 
he was in this business he sold $70,000 worth of goods. After remain- 
ing in this business about sixteen years he moved again. Since leaving 
Bement he has lived in various places, but most of his time has been 
spent in Champaign county, where he opened a merchandise store in 
Homer about four years ago. Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins had nine chil- 
dren, four of whom were born in Connecticut. Samuel J. was married 
in Greene county, where he lived at the time of his death, two years 
ago. He left a wife and Jarge family of children. Frank G. married 
Clara, a daughter of Senator Greene, of Missouri. He kept hotel in 
Bement for a time, but now has three children and lives in Canton, 
Missouri. Mary E. is the wife of Mr. J. C. Evans, of Bement. Ellen 
G. is the wife of William Godwin, of Bement. (See his name.) Julia 
is the wife of N. L. Furgeson, has five children and lives in Kansas. 
Edward 8. is unmarried and lives in Kansas. Richard Hopkins was a 
member of the first school taught in Bement. Ue enlisted when 
seventeen years old in Co. D, 73d Ill. reg. He was in about twenty 
battles and was wounded in the arm at Chickamauga. After the war 
he returned to Bement and worked in Hopkins & Godwin’s store. He 
next was in the hardware business with Mr. Evans. He was married 
in 1868, to Damie Coffeen, has three children and lives in Homer. 
Belle Hopkins, who received $100 a month while helping in the store 
in Bement, was married October 3, 1872, and has several children. 
Mr. B. G. Hopkins survives his wife, who died about 1878. 
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Mr. Steven B. Hawxrs, Bement, came from Milwaukee to Piatt 
eounty in 1857. His parents were from Charlemont, Massachusetts, 
and he was one of a family of nine children. He was married in 
December, 1857, to Catharine T. Booth, and they have had three 
children, M. Miller, who died, Chas. F. T. and J. Williard Booth. 
Upon settling in Bement, Mr. Hawkes began farming. In Angust he 
began working at the tank for the railroad company, and has been 
working there ever since. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hawkes are members 
of the Methodist church. 

Mr. Josnuua Hitt, farmer, Bement, is a native of Ohio, from whieh 
state he moved to Piatt connty, Illinois, in 1858 and located in Sanga- 
mon township. In 1862 he moved to Bement, where he now owns a 
house and three lots. He was married in 1868, to Lydia Peoples, and 
has had eight children, six of whom are living, William H., Sarah E., 
Charles, Edward, Louis and Franklin. 

Mr. Cuas. B. Hunpert, earpenter and builder, Bement, is of 
English descent, and was born in 1820 in New York. He moved 
from there to Green county, Illinois, about 1852, and then to Bement 
in 1857, where there were then but two or three houses. He began 
farming, and well improved.106 aeres of land just east of Bement. 
He now owns seventeen acres and residence just out of the corporation. 
Tie planted at least 500 trees near Bement. Mr. Hubbell has held 
some of the smaller offices in the county. His father was in the war of 
1812 and his grandfather was in the revolutionary war. Mr. [Hubbell 
was married in 1845, to Maria C. Vedder, a native of New York, and 
they have had six children, five living: Julia E., who is the wife of Wm. 
Putman, lives in New York; Delia married Mr. Jno. Garver, then 
Reber Huston; Emma C. is the wife of Frank Corser; Helen died 
when abont twenty years old; Francis F. and Lucins L. ‘are at 
home. 

Mr. Joun Hetisnrer, farmer, Ivesdale, is of German descent, and 
was born in Switzerland. He left Switzerland in 1843, and remained in 
Havre de Gras, France, until the war broke out there in 1848 and the 
times grew hard. He came to America that year and thinks he has 
never known anything but hard times until right now he begins to see 
his way elear. He moved from New York to Ohio, and from thence 
to [linois, about 1853, and since that date he has lived most of the 
time in Piatt county. He now owns 480 acres of land, upon which he 
has planted « good many trees, and has made all other improvements. 
He was married in New York to Elizabeth Ruf, and has had six 
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children, William, Minnie, the wife of Jacob Rapp, of Kansas, Henry, 
Caroline, George and Frank. 

Mr. N. G. Hryxix, hardware merchant, Bement, is a native of 
West Virginia, moved from there to Ohio in 1861, and then to Ilinois 
in 1867. Lived in the country north of Bement for a time and’ moved 
into Bement in 1874. He owns residence and lot, besides another 
house and lot. He went to the army from Ohio in Co. © of the 12th 
Ohio Cay., and was out three years, participating in the battles of 
Nashville, Mount Sterling, Abington, Virginia, and several skirmishes. 
He has held several offices in the township, being commissioner of 
highways for five years, and school-director nearly ever since he has 
been in the state. He is a member of the Odd-Fellows of Bement. 
Mr. Hinkle was married in 1866, to Alice Hannah, and has two 
children, Bettie and Ida May. 

Mr. W. W. Hamnonp, nurseryman, Bement, is a native of New 
York, from which state he moved to Texas and remained three years. 
In 1869 he moved to Bement, and the next year started a nursery near 
the town, and has had as high ten or twelve acres in stock. His is the 
only nursery which has been in Bement. He owns a house and two 
lots in Bement. Mr. Hammond was,married October 11, 1866, to 
Alvira Worthing, a native of New York. All of their six children are 
living, Lena, Wilbur, Winifred, Alvira, Emma and Carrie. Mr. Ham- 
mond’s grandfather was in the revolutionary war, and his father fought 
in the war of 1812. 

Mr. Horack Hatpeman, miller, Bement, moved to Illinois in 1856, 
and to Piatt county in 1868. His: father, mother, and sister Tinea 
also came to Bement; the father died in 1874, the mother in 1879. 
In 1868 Mr. Willian, and Horace Haldeman and G. ©. Nichols built 
the mill, the only one in town, and probably the largest in the county. 
In 1872 Lucetta bought out G. C. Nichols’ interest. The two brothers 
and sister own f ope and property in Bement. Their cousin 
Sarah has lived with them since 1865, and has taught for a number of 
years in the Bement school. ; 

Mr. Wittram Hanpeman, miller, Bement, was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, and came to this county in 1868. He went to the army in 
1862 from Scott county, in Co. H of the 129th reg. Ill. Vols., and 
remained three years. He was in several battles, the principal of 
which are Buzzard Roost, Resaca and a part of the Atlanta campaign. 
He was wounded at Atlanta and sent to rear. In the battle of Peach- 
tree Creek he thought every man in the regiment was down except 
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himself, and he expected to go every minute. Mr. Haldeman was 
married in 1867, to Mary Ferrington, and has four children, Lee, Mag- 
gie, Ella and Brandt. Mr. William Haldeman and his brother Horace 
are the proprietors of the Bement flour mill. 

Mr. H. M. Hays, farmer, Bement, is a native of Ohio, and moved 
in 1861 from Champaign county to Piatt county, where he owns eighty 
acres of land, upon which he has put all the improvement, ineluding 
the planting of two hundred trees and over one mile of hedge. He was 
married December 25, 1873, to Ollie C. Holm, and has two children, 
Mamie M. and Lulu L. 

Mr. Asrauam Hays, farmer, Bement, was born in Ohio, and from 
there moved to Champaign county, Illinois, loeating in April, 1861, in 
Piatt county, where he owns 160 acres of land, which he has improved 
himself, planting out over two miles of hedge in addition to doing 
some ditching. He was married in 1865, to Dorothea B. Moma, who 
died, leaving three children, one of whom, Ida B., is living. He next 
married Naney E. Wilkin in 1873, and has three children, Charles E., 
Ada and William M. Mr. Hays went to the army in 1861, in Co. © 
of the 25th IIL reg., returning in September, 1864, having been in 
engagements at Pea Ridge, Corinth, Perryville, Peach-tree Creek, 
Mission Ridge, Resaea and Kenesaw Mountain, and having been 
wounded three times. 

Mr. Grorcr H. Hackirr, farmer, Bement, was born in Tennessee, 
from whiel state he moved to Illinois, and in 1874 came to Piatt 
county. He was married February 28, 1852, to Miss K. Jones, and 
has six ehildren living, Tryphena, John Byron, Elsie Jane, George 
Thomas, Owen and Charles W. His second daughter married Mr. 
Warren Cain, has two children, Etta and Leonard, and lives in 
Bement township. 

Mr. Levi Horrurrs, farmer, Bement, was born in Pennsylvania, 
and moved to Ohio with his father when eleven years old. After 
@emaining there about forty years he moved to Piatt county in 1872. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoffheins own 106 acres of land. Mr. Hoffheins was 
first married about 1845, to Lavina Shumaker. Ten of their children 
are living. Oran married Mary Brillman, has three ehildren, and lives 
in Bement township. Samuel H. married Laura Koeher and lives on 
the same section. William N. married Abbey Quick and lives in 
Champaign county. George lives in Missouri. Lucinda, the wife of 
William Alexander, has one child. Ella is the wife of Charles Martin. 
Sarah is married and lives in Bement. Rosa is the wife of Charles 
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Holderman. Clinton and Emma are at home. Mr. Hoffheins married 
Rachel Wolf in 1851. 

Mr. Aprauam Horperman, farmer, Bement, is'a native of Ohio, 
who, in 1867, moved to Piatt county, where he owns 320 acres of land, 
which he has principally improved. He was married about 1850, to 
Eliza A. Barnthouse and has four children: Ella, the wife of David 
Dawson; Alice, who married Mr. L. Campbell; Laura, the wife of 
Samuel Campbell and mother of two children ; and J. C. Holderman, 
who married Miss Hoffheins and has one son, Holly. Mr. Holderman’s 
farm has yielded fair crops. . 

Mr. Josrru Harrman, boot and shoe merchant, Bement, is a native 
of Germany, who came to America in 1856, and to Bement, Piatt 
county, in 1870. He owns a house and lot in Bement. He was 

married in 1857, to Catharine Hawk. 

Mr. F. A. Heseriine, jeweler, Bement, was born in Pounagivatia 
Moved from there to Illinois in 1881, and to Piatt county the same year. 
He is the only jeweler in Bement, atl was married in 1881, to Anna 
Ganno. 

Mr. Wittram A. Jounson, farmer, Ivesdale, was born in Boston, 
Massachusetts. From Boston he went to New York, thence to Troy, 
where he was married, in 1841, to Catharine Legal, who died of cholera 
in 1848, leaving three children, two of whom are now living, Adaline, 
the wife of James Gillman, of Bement township, and mother of six 
children, Wilhelmina C., Sarah, Louisa, Adaline, Edward, Augusta 
and Katie. Sarah Jolinson became the wife of Henry Egbers, of 
Quiney, and has two children. Abont 1851 Mr. Johnson went to 
Cuba on business as a machinist. He was married while in Cuba to 
Louisa Rosenplenter, a native of Hanover, Germany.” The second day 
after their marriage his wife took the cholera and her physicians gave 
her up, but Mr. Johnson continued the use of remedies and she recov- 
ered. After she got well they came to New York on a visit, but on 
account of the cholera they did not return. Their old neighbors all 
died off, and they never heard a word of any of their household goods 
they had left there. After living awhile in New York he sold out and 
started west on account of his health. Upon reaching Chicago he met 
some land buyers and came to Piatt county to look at land. While in 
the vicinity of the present Ivesdale he took a sudden notion to buy 
some land. He bought eighty acres of the railroad company and went 
to Chicago to buy farming implements. He settled on the place in 
1856, his family coming in the fall. A Mr. Brown also settled here 
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about the same time, but grew discouraged and left. Mr. Johnson, 
however, bought more land and has been living here since. He 
now owns 480 acres of land in Piatt county. For the last sixteen 
years, until 1881, he kept a merchandise store in Ivesdale. My. and 
Mrs. Johnson have two children living, William A., who married 
Mary Senters, has four children, and lives in Decatur, and Maola, who 
is not married. They also have two adopted children, Charles and 
Elizabeth, who take the name of Johnson. For years Mr. Johnson has 
been one of the most influential men in the vieinity of Ivesdale. He 
has kept a good nursery for a number of years and also deals in stock. 
Te now has quite a herd of short-horn eattle. 

Mr. J. P. Jones, farmer, Bement, is a native of Licking county, 
Ohio, from which place he moved to McLean county, ° [linois, 
locating in Piatt county in 1870. He married Hannah Crawford in 
1870, and has two children, Arthur and Rolla, Mr. Jones went to the 
army from Lieking county in Co. I, of the 129th O. V: I., and, in 
addition to several skirmishes, was in the engagement at Cumberland 
Gap. 

Dr. Joux R. Kuavy, Bement, is a native of Dutchess county, New 
York. Tis father-was in the war of 1812 as quartermaster, and was a 
member of the New York legislature in 1824. His father heard 
Webster deliver his celebrated reply to Gen. Hayne. His mother was 
a danghter of Gen. Barker, who served through the revolutionary war, 
and came ont a general on Lafayette’s staff. He was almost the only 
officer on the staff who could talk French, and Gen. Lafayette 
pronounced him the best I'rench scholar he met in America. Te 
must have been a favorite of Lafayette, for npon his return to America 
Gen. Lafayette inquired particularly for Gen. Barker. Dr. Klapp 
moved from his native state to Ohio, and from there emigrated to 
Illinois, where in 1866 he located in Bement. Sinee coming to the 
county he has lived on a farm for a time, bnt is now living in Bement, 
where he owns five residences and seven lots. Ie is a graduate of 
Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, and has practiced medicine 
for fifty years. We chanced to see his medical diploma, and among 
the professors’ names thereon we found that of the father of Gen. 
McClelland. In 1882 Dr. Klapp and Catharine Van Ostrand, a native 
of Datchess connty, New York, were nnited in marriage. They have 
had eight children, seven of whom are living. Engenia 8. is the wife 
of Mr. Charles T. Webster, a grocer of Bement. Angustns B. is 
farming near Bement. James A. married Phoebe Fontenell, has two 
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children, John F. and Anna, and lives in Bement. Edward P. mar- 
ried Hannah Shafer, and lives on a farm in Bement township. Helene 
D. and Josephine E. are married, and live in Ohio, the former having 
four and the latter two clildren. John C., a grocer in Bement, mar- 
ried Jennie Taylor, and has five children, Harry, Etta, Kate, Jesse R. 
and Carl. Hortense, who attended the state Normal, was a thorough 
and faithful teacher of the county for four or five years previous to her 


death, June 24, 1881. 
HORTENSE. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


There’s a sadness and pain in our lives this dark day, 
And our hearts have a sorrow that goes not away; 
There’s a hush of low voices and silence of feet 

In the house, in the door yard and along the street; 
For Hortense, our dear one, is now-gone from our sight. 
All the sunshine seems gone, all is dark as the night; 
So lovely and so pure was her life, that from birth 

To her death she appeared as an “angel on earth.” 


A soul that we knew had been true to its aim, 

And a hand reached to one or to all just the same; 

A name which was spotless, and forgotten by none— 
That dwelt in our hearts, and affection had won. 

Ah! Hortense, our sweet friend, has gone to her rest, 
And her dear hands lie bloodless and chill on her breast; 
But her name in remembrance we'll cherish for aye, 
And to us a beacon light ’twill be for alway. 


Though this shadow has come from the Valley of Death, 
And in grief we must shed bitter tears, let each breath 

Be a prayer in thanksgiving to God for the dear 

And sweet friend who to our lives bro’t peace and good cheer. 
Dear Hortense is now gone, but all of us can say, 

“We are better for her having lived.” From to-day 

With her bright example before us, we will try 

To so live that we’ll meet her in the by and by. 

Mr. J. F. Kynapr, hardware merchant, Bement, is a native of 
Elkhart county, Indiana. He began the tinners’ trade in Goshen, 
Indiana, and finished at Rockingham county, New York. For one 
year he was in Jersey City, New Jersey, connected with the New York 
& Erie railroad. He spent a half year.in Chicago, returning to 
Goshen, and from there went to Canada, and was for a time engaged 
in the oil works. He moved from Goshen to Bement in 1866, and 
worked five years for Camp & Tenney, then went into the hardware 
business with Henry Camp in 1872. In 1881 they built a large brick 
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store-room 26 X 90 feet, probably the largest store-room in the 
eounty. Knapp & Camp have also been in the livery business four 
years, having the principal livery stable in the place. Their business 
in each department has been rapidly increasing. Mr. Knapp was 
married November 20, 1873, to Inez B. Sparks. They have had 
three children, two of whom are living, Duane and Charlie. Their 
youngest, little I’annie, died recently. 

Dr. D. D. Kinet, dentist, Bement, is a native of Trumbull 
county, Ohio, who, after moving to Pennsylvania, settled in Mercer 
eounty, Illinois, about 1868 or 1869. In 1870 he located in Bement, 
and at once began the practice of his profession, and now is the only 
dentist of the place. He obtained his dental education under a 
graduate of the Philadelphia Medical College, and for a time was his 
partner while living in Pennsylvania. He was married in July, 1872, 
to Ada C. Fogg, a native of Stark county, Ohio, has three children, 
Fannie H., Florence G. and Edith O., and owns a house and four lots 
in Bement. The doctor went to the army in 1862, in the brass band 
of the 19th O. V. L., and was out three years, being in ‘the following 
engagements : Pitburgh Landing, Cloyd’s Mountain, Perryville, 
Cedar Creek, Ligcdidane. and two battles each near Winchester and 
Strausburg. 

Mr. Joun A. Kime, harness-maker, Bement, is a native of Ohio, 
and moved from there to Illinois, September 21, 1867. He located in 
Bement township on the Bodman farm, and then in 1870 moved to 
Bement, where he has sinee been in the harness business. He owns 
his residence and two lots. He went to the army from Ohio in 1864, 
in Co. C of the 171st O. V. I., and was in a battle near Cynthiana, 
where he was taken prisoner and kept forty-eight hours, when he was 
paroled. He was used in a very rough manner when a prisoner, and 
some of the boys were killed by their forced marching. Mr. Kimel 
was married in 1860, to Sarah M. White, a native of Ohio, and they 
have had four children, three living. Eva, a musie teacher of the 
town, has paid considerable attention to vocal culture under Prof. 
Turnell, and is a fine singer. Lellie and Ada A. are the names of the 
others. 

Mr. Winuram Kennepy, farmer, Ivesdale, is a native of Ireland, 
who came to America in 1861, and in 1878 to Piatt county, where he 
owns 80 aeres of land. He married Bridget Carey, in 1862, and has 
two children, Christy and Mary Ann. Mr. Kennedy went to the army 
from Brooklyn in the 17th N. Y., and was out three years. 
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Dr. J. H. Lean (deceased) came to Bement about 1857, and 
remained about ten years. He had a good literary education, and was 
a graduate of Rush Medical College of Chicago, and at one time was 
hospital physician of Cook county hospital. While in Bement he was 
in partnership with Dr. Taylor for seven years, and their practice 
extended from this county into Champaign, Douglas and Moultrie 
counties. While here he was considered the best surgeon in the 
county. Mr. Leal was a hard worker, and accumulated quite a little 
fortune, when, his health failing, he went west, spending the most of 
what he had made here in traveling in the territories, finally locating 
in Los Angeles, California. He built up quite a practice there, going 
to his office after he had to be carried. He died there about 1878. 
Mr. Leal married Mrs. Dr. Cranes, of Decatur, who is still living in 
California. 

Mr. Joun A. Lucas (deceased) was a native of Illinois. He 
moved to Piatt county, dying here about 1869. He had been married 
about 1867, to Matilda Freeman, who has four children, Franklin, 
Sarah, Henry C. and Emily J. The family live on 160 acres of 
land, which they have improved. 

Mr. Rozerr Lamp, farmer, Bement, is a native of England, and 
came to America in 1855, locating in Piatt county in 1859. He mar- 
ried Emma Fisher in 1874, and has three children, John Charles, 
Rutherford and James. 

Dr. Tno. J. Mircuert, Bement, is a nativé of New York. THis 
grandfather was in the revolutionary war, and his father fought the 
English in the war of 1812. He moved from his native state to Ohio, 
where he remained until he came to Piatt county in the fall of 1853. 
Tlis main object in coming west was to go into farming and _ stock 
raising, but he went into his old profession and was the first resident 
physician at Mackville. After practicing medicine there and at Atwood 
until 1872, he moved to Milmine, where he resided until he came, in 
1878, to Bement, where he owns a house and three lots. The doctor 
studied medicine in New York, and is a graduate of the Louisville 
(Kentucky) Medical University. He was married in 1851, to Mrs. 
E. A. Tabor née Nancy A. Boyle, a daughter of Judge Boul, of 
Louisville, Kentucky. She had one daughter, who married Charles H. 
McCoy, and has two children, Edward T. and Fred. H. Dr. Mitchell’s 
daughter, Mary A., is the wife of Mr. James If. Hawks. Dr. Mitchell, 
after assisting in raising nine companies for the army, went into Co. 
H of the 107th Ill. reg., in 1862, and remained until 1865. He 
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went in as a private, was in the battles of Resaca and Buzzard Roost, 
and returned as assistant sergeant, though he was not mustered in as 
such. 

Mr. Josrrit Moore, farmer, Bement, is a native of Ohio, and came 
from Indiana to Piatt county in 1854. He now owns some 300 
acres of land in Bement township, upon which he has put all of 
the improvements. A good orchard is on the place, and a nice frame 
residence was ereeted in 1871. Mr. Moore was married in 1852, to 
Harriet Hixson, who died leaving two children, one of whom, Eliza J., 
is still living and is the wife of James Ellers, of Douglas county. In 
1862 Mr. Moore and Lydia Moore were united in marriage and have 
had five children, Anna, Elmer D. and Emory C., twins, Luey and 
Francis E. Mr. Moore has held some of the smaller offices since 
living in the eounty. Ue was the first townslup trustee of schools, 
and was one of the judges of the first election in the township. 

Mr. Joun Murpny, farmer, Bement, is a native of Madison county, 
Illinois, and in 1856 moved to Piatt eounty, where he is the owner 
of a farm of 160 acres of land. He moved on to this plaee in 
1868, and has the place in good eondition. Over six hundred trees 
have been planted, and, in addition to some open ditching, some two 
hundred rods of tiling has been done. Mr. Murphy was married 
April 8, 1868, to Sarah Hays, and has one son, John D. On August 
11, 1862, Mr. Murphy enlisted in the army, in Co. D of the 72d III. 
Inf., and remained until 1865, partaking in the engagements at Vicks- 
burg, Champion Hill, Franklin and Mobile. He has held a few of the 
local offices of the township in which he resides. 

Mr. Joun Il. Moma, farmer, Bement, was born in Augusta county, 
Virginia, in 1797. He moved to Ohio, and about 1859 located on 
Madden’s Run in Sangamon township. He was married in Ohio to 
Mary Benner and has had nine children, three of whom are living. 
Maria, the wife of Noble Crawford, died leaving several children ; 
Austin died at the age of twenty-seven years ; Sarah died in Ohio, and 
Milton’s death occurred: in the army. Caroline is now the wife of 
My. A. T. Pipher; Frank is the wife of Mr. William Woods, of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio; Dorothea married Mr. Abraham Hays; William D. mar- 
ried Kate Peoples in 1865 and has five children, John E., Tannie, 
Bert, Stella L. and Wm. Milton. He owns one hundred acres of land 
in Bement township. This farm is all under cultivation. My. John 
Moma took for his second wife Mrs. James Hays, who is still living. 

Mx. Grorcrk W. Maxrierp, farmer, Bement, is a native of Ken- 
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tucky, and moved from there to Jacksonville, Illinois, in 1827; thenee 
to line between Macoupin and Greene counties in 1835; then to Win- 
chester county in 1840, and from there to Bement township in 1860. 
He moved into Bement in 1864, and owns his residence and one lot. 
His grandfather was in the revolutionary war. Mr. Maxfield was 
married February 17, 1830, to Mary Berry, a native of Kentucky. 
They have had no children of their own, but adopted four. Mrs. 
Wilbur Alvord née Emma Clark is the only one living in the county. 
Her husband is now operator on the Wabash railroad and at present in 
Bement. Mr. and Mrs. Maxfield celebrated their golden wedding m 
1880. A great many of the townspeople came in (about two hun- 
dred and fifty) and gave the old people a surprise. Their friends from 
a distance got an inkling of the surprise, and letters of congratulation 
were sent, and, as they expressed it, ‘‘ We never had anything to do us 
so much good.” The following is a poem by the Rey. Mr. Thompson, 
written for the occasion : 


GOLDEN WEDDING. 


George, well do you remember, 
It’s as fresh as if to-night, 

How fifty years ago this eve 

You stood and sealed your plight 
With her by your side, and vowed 
“To love her and protect,” 

And so confessed to God and mau 
Mary your elect. 


Mary, what a wife you’ve made 
For George here, your lord; 
A faithful helpmeet you have been 
* In every work and word. 
When heaviest laid affliction’s hand, 
And darkest seemed the cloud, 
His sorrow you have nobly shared, 
And ’neath his burdens bowed. 


Yes, sainted pair, we reverence you, 
And with one common voice 

Ascribe to you all honor, 

And inwardly rejoice 

“That you are spared by Him who rules 
With glory and with might,” 

To celebrate as rare a feast — 

Your Golden Wedding Night. 
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Your lives are in their sunset now, 
And lovely is the scene; 

For over all your noble past 

Is cast a golden sheen. 

Its glory shall] increase until 

Your sun shal] shine no more; 
And then a little twilight, 

And then the golden shore. 


' And, oh, the rapturous glories 
Of that city paved with gold! 
Where, hand in hand, the glorified 
Shall walk, and ne’er grow old. 
There’ll be no rocky steps to climb, 
No snare or stumbling stone; 
But robed in white, with golden harps, 
We'll worship at God’s throne. 


" When George and Mary, 
Once more a groom and bride, 
We know altho’ your vigor’s gone 
You are still each other’s pride. 
And please hear the sentiment 
To-night of every heart :— 
“What God has joined together 
Let no man put apart.” 


Mr. J. C. Minter, merchant, Bement, is a native of Indiana, and 
moved from there to Piatt eounty in 1857. He went west soon after, 
returning in 1875 to Monticello, where he remained until 1879, when 
he went to Bement and the firm of Miller Bros. was organized. He 
went to the army from Adams county in Oo. A, 10th Inf., for three 
months, the first company from Illinois ; was mustered out and then 
enlisted in the 83d Mo. Cav. Mr. Miller enlisted as private, was pro- 
moted sergeant, 2d lieutenant, Ist lieutenant and then captain. Te 
was in the army nearly four years, but never east of Mississippi. Ile 
was in the battle of Mt. Zion and several skirmishes, Little Roek, 
Saline river and Camden, and was taken prisoner but released in four 
days. Mr. Miller was married in 1866, to Carrie L. Hallam, and has 
three children, Guy H., Inez and Carl G. He was enumerator of 
census in Bement township. 

Mr. Grorcr Miniter, merehant, Bement, is a native of Delphi, In- 
diana, his father having built the first house in that city. He moved 
from Indiana to Piatt county in 1856, farming until 1861. He went 
into the army July 10, 1861, in Co. I’, 2d Ill. Cav., enlisting as private, 
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but was promoted to sergeant, and also served as musician a portion of 
the time. He was in eighteen or twenty battles, the principal ones 
being Vicksburg, Ft. Gibson, Champion Hill, Raymond and Black 
River. He returned from the army in January, 1866, was elected 
sheriff and served for three years, then went into merchandising in 
1870 or 1871, which he has since followed. He came to Bement in 
1879. Mr. Miller was married in January, 1858, to Nellie J. Russell, 
and has two children, Ida and Anna, both young ladies. 

Mr. Cuartes McGarrery, farmer, Bement, is a native of Illinois. 
He came with his father to Piatt county about 1856. His father, Cor- 
rin McGaffey, came to this county and died here, leaving a wife and 
two children. Of these, Charles married Rebecca Postlethwaite and 
has one son, George. Mrs. McGaffey married Mr. Smith, who died, 
and one of their children, Effie, is living. Mrs. Smith and son own 
ninety-five acres of land, which they have improved. 

Mr. Harvey Moxcrins, farmer, Bement, is a native of Kentucky, 
who moved to Indiana and cheat to Piatt county, Tlinois, in 1864. 
He owns 160 acres of land, upon which he has put all improvement, 
planting several hundred trees and getting the place all under eultiva- 
tion. Ile was married about 1830, to Emily Tucker, and has had ten 
children, eight of whom are living. Of these, Arthur died at the age 
of einen years ; Rachel, silo, has six children, and is the wife of 
Mr. Deitch, lives in Tndhanegiile ; James M. married Nancy Kindle, 
has six children and lives in Wayne county, [linois; Maria J., mar- 
ried Mr. M. T. Shepherd, has two children and lives in Lovington ; 
John married Mollie Cannon, has two children and lives in Kansas ; 
Maggie is at home, and Lydia is her father’s housekeeper ; Alice mar- 
ried Mr. George Wingate and, with two children, lives in Lovington ; 
Thomas is at home. 

Ma. J.Acos os butcher, Bement, is a native of Penn- 
sylvania. He came directly to Bement in 1863, and for the last eight 
years has been butchering. He owns a house and two lots. Mr. 
Muthersbaugh was een ; in 1853, to Mary J. Bell, who died in 1876 
They had five children: Sarah, at home; James A. married Miss 
Hadley and lives in Bement, has one child, Mabel ; Wiliam T., David 
Harvey and Mary M. e 

Mr. Emor HW. Mrrenens, farmer, Bement, was born in Knox county, 
Ohio. His grandparents were among the first settlers of Ohio, and his 
parents, who are still living, are natives of that state. [lis grandfather 
Mitchell was a captain in the war of 1812. He was taken prisoner at 
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the time of Ifull’s surrender. Mrs. Mitchell’s grandfather is still living, 
and quite lately, at the age of ninety-eight years, he went to Kansas all 
alone. Mr. Mitchell is the eldest of a family of twelve children. A 
family reunion was recently held in Ohio, at which nine of the chil- 
dren and twenty-one grandchildren were present. Mr. Mitchell was 
married December 13, 1860, to Emily 8. Reynolds. They have had 
six ehildren, Walter R., Ollie M., Lizzie M., Pauline M., Anna and 
little Charlie, who died recently. They moved from Ohio to Piatt 
county in 1864, and settled in Bement township. They have been on 
the present home-place for thirteen years. Not long since Mr. Mitchell 
went to Ohio for the purpose of buying land there, but he returned to 
live contentedly on Piatt county land. The farm was bought of the 
Iilinois Central Railroad Company, and a few acres had been broken by 
a Mr. Bailey, who was an early settler of the township. The farm of 
120 acres is now in excellent condition. One hundred and twenty-five 
fruit trees and 1,200 maples have been planted. The place is divided by 
hedges into forty-acre fields. The entire place presents a fine appear- 
ance, and we think Mr. Mitehell should feel paid for the work expended 
on the farm. 

Mr. H. Marrix, wagonmaker, Bement, is,a native of Kentucky, 
moved trom there to Illinois, in 1854, locating in Moultrie county and 
thence came to Bement in 1862. Tle owns his residence and twenty 
acres of land in Bement. - He is a member of the town board, and also 
of an organization known as the ‘‘ Chosen Friends,” organized about a 
year ago, which has for its objeet mutual insurance. Dr. Mitchell was 
the main mover in establishing it, and it now has a membership of 
forty. Mr. Martin was married in 1859, to Camilla Purvis, a native of 
Illinois, and they have six ehildren: Allen, a student of Wesleyan 
University, has taught three terms in this county; Joseph, Iarry, 
Leonard, Ralph and Nellie. Mrs. Martin is also a member of the 
‘*Chosen Friends.” 

Mr. J. C. McCorp, lumber merchant, Bement, is a native of Penn- 
sylvania, from which state he moved to Illinois in 1866, and located on 
a farm in Bement township. In 1877 he moved into Bement, and has 
been in the grain and lumber business ever since. [Je owns an eleva- 
tor on the Wabash railroad, besides four lots in Bement. Mr. McCord 
went to the army from Pennsylvania in Co. K of the 49th Penn. reg., 
and was out four years. He was in fourteen battles, the principal of 
which were Williamsburg, Richmond, Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg and the Wilderness, at which place he was wounded. 
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In 1872 Mr. McCord and Ada W. Nichols were united in mar- 
riage. 

Me. D. C. W. Nurs, grocer, Bement, moved from Philadelphia to 
Bourbon, Douglas county, Illinois, in 1856. His father was from Balti- , 
more, Maryland, and was editor of the ‘‘Nile’s Register” a number of 
years. Mr. D. C. Niles was one of a family of eight children. His 
brother Robert was in this county from 1860 to 1865, when he returned 
to Philadelphia. He moved from Douglas county to Bement, and the 
brothers opened a general merchandise store in 1860. Mr. D. C. Niles’ 
has been in the grocery business now for the past twelve years. He 
was married in the fall of 1861 in Ohio, to Miss Virginia Norris, a 
native of West Virginia. They have four children: Cora L., who 
graduated in the Bement high school in 1882, Chas. R., Willie and 
Freddie. Mr. Niles belongs to the Masonic Order, and has held 
offices as high as king of the chapter and warden of the blue lodge. 

Mr. G. ©. Nicuors, carpenter and farmer, Bement, was born in 
Massachusetts. He moved from there to New York, and then to ~ 
Springfield, Illinois, in 1849, and ‘‘walked tne length of the only rail- 
road in the state.” He lived in Springfield two years, then came to 
Decatur, where in 1855 he was married, to Caroline Rowe. They had 
three children, none of them living. Mr. Nichols moved from 
Decatur to Bement 1856, and had charge of the carpenter work of the 
present Wabash road from Decatur to Danville, bringing the first 
depot from Decatur and putting it up in Bement. He saw the first 
train that came into Bement, and it ran off the track. Mr. Nichols 
has put up many houses in town, among them Mr. Bryant’s bank and 
Mr. Godwin’s house. He owns a house and several lots in town, and 
a farm of 240 acres in Bement township. He has put all the improve- 
ments on his far, has it well hedged in fields, built residence and 
barn, and planted several thousand forest trees and two hundred fruit 
trees. Je has two miles of tiling in, and in 1880 had an extra crop of 
clover seed, five bushels to the acre. Mr. Nichols has always been a 
strict temperance man, and voted so strongly. 

Mr. A. D. Newron, farmer, Bement, is a native of Massachusetts, 
and moved from there to Piatt county, Illinois, in 1866. He has been 
a farmer and stock-dealer most of the time since being in the broom- 
corn business with Mr. Bodman. . He owned a farm, until quite 
recently, of 350 acres north of Bement, putting many of the improve- 
ments on it. Mr. Newton has held several of the smaller offices, 
‘belonged to the Home Guards,” and is a member and director of 
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the agricultural society of this county. He was married in 1857, to 
Lavina J. Ingram, and has three children living: Ada, who married 
George Stadler (see his sketch), and Nellie and Walter. 

Mr. Witrtram Parker, blacksmith, Bement, was born in Jefferson, 
Harrison county, Ohio. He moved thence to Crawford county, Ohio, 
in 1831, living there in the wilderness among wolves and bears, under- 
going many privations, and even getting meal ground on a horse-mill. 
After several years a new county was formed. He was then in Wyan- 
dotte county, and moved to Illinois in 1854, finally settling in Piatt 
county. Te first located in Sangamon township, near White Heath, 
and partially improved 40 acres of land, bought at that time of Joseph 
Kee, and sold it for $600 in three years to My. Banghard. He left 
that place on account of sickness, moved to Bement in 1859, and 
resumed his old occupation of wagon-making and carriage business, 
which business he has followed for forty years. He thinks he made 
and finished the first wagon in the county in 1859. After following 
- this business some fifteen years, he began dealing in implements, at 
which he still continues. Ie has lately moved his shop to the lot 
where the first blacksmith shop was built in the place, by J. A. Force. 
Mr. Parker now owns this one-half lot. Ile also owns six acres of land 
adjoining town, for which: he paid $100 an acre, six lots where his 
residence stands and two other lots. Mr. Parker was married in 
Seneca county in 1848. 

Mr. T. T. Perrir, hardware merchant, Bement, is a native of 
Pennsylvania, from which place he moved to Ohio, and. from there to 
Bement, Illinois, about 1855. Ile eame west to farm for Mr. Joseph 
Bodman, He and Joseph Bodman made the first track from Bement 
to Monticello, and boarded at that place for a time until buildings were 
erected on the farm. He superintended the building of the first house 
in Bement. Mr. Pettit has held some of the small offices since living 
in Bement; has been a member of the town board for fifteen years. 
He owns a residenee and lot in the town. In 1859 he was united in 
marriage to Lydia Hawkins, who died, leaving one daughter, Anna, 
who recently graduated in the Bement High School. At his second 
nuptials, in 1875, he married Miss Alice Webster, who had been a 
teacher in the Bement schools. They have two children, Ralph 
Everett and Lessie L. 

Mr. Marion Perrir, brick mason, Bement, came to the county 
about the same time Mix. T. T. Pettit came, and has seen the town of 
Bement reach its present size. 
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Mr. Tuomas Posrterawait (deceased), carpenter, Bement, familiarly 
known as ‘‘ Uncle Tommy,” was born in Pennsylvania, moved from 
there to linois, and in 1858 to Bement. He owned a house and five 
lots, and nine and three-quarter acres adjoining town. He was married 
in 1848, to Mary Cross, and they had four children, two of whom are 
living. James OC. died in 1870, at twenty-three years of age; Anna 
was the wife of John Davis, and died in 1869. Rebeeca married 
Charles MeGaffey, livesin Bement township, and has one child, George. 
Sue lives with her mother. Mr. Postlethwait died in August, 1869. 
Even his own children called him ‘‘nnele.” He was school director 
for years, assisted in building the Methodist church, and was one of 
the leading men of the place. 

Mr. J. S. Puarrs, merchant, Bement, was born in Pennsylvania, 
1813; moved from there to Ohio, thence to Wisconsin in 1838, and to 
Greene county, Illinois, in 1839. He came from Jersey county to 
Piatt county in 1870, located in Bement, and was:a book-keeper until 
1878, when he opened a notion store. Te is also in the real estate 
and insurance business. The main business of his life, however, has 
been teaching. Ele owns his residence and two lots in Bement; has 
been one of the board of trustees on two occasions, and has held the 
office of township collector for the past four years. He is also trustee 
and steward in the Methodist Episeopal chureh. Mr. Peairs was 
married in December, 1839, to Miss E. Godwin, a native of Tennessee, 
and they had five children, two of whom are living. Lavinia A. is 
the wife of Mr. H. 8. Nichols, formerly a merehant in Bement, now 
in Ogden, and has had six children, two living. Mary died at the age 
of sixteen. Emily J. died aged 22; she was the wife of John Camp- — 
bell, in Jersey county. M. Augusta married George E. Trotter, who 
is now a merehent in Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Mr. 8. B. Prixstry, blacksmith, Bement, is a native of England. 
He came to America and settled in Piatt county in 1871. His father, 
John Priestly, lives with him in Bement. He has one sister, Mary A. 
Allison, also living in Bement. Mr. Priestly was married in 1879, to 
Miss E. J. Rhoades, and they have one child, John T. Mr. Priestly 
owns his résidenee and two lots, and an interest in business house 
and lot. 

Mr. Ssarm Quicx, Bement, was born November 20, 1816, in New 
York, and is the youngest of a family of eight. His parents were 
natives of New York, from whieh place they moved west. His mother 
died in Ohio, and his father near Crawfordsville, Indiana. Mr. Smith 
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Quick was married in Ohio December 20, 1838, to Mahala Tryon, who 
was born November 13, 1822. Of their children, Isaiah B., who was 
born in 1840, married Francis Pickens, and has five children ; Elsbary 
married Mrs. Elizabeth Coffin, has four children, and lives in Bement 
township ; Charlotte Quick, who was born in 1845, died in April 1881. 
Isabelle J. married Geo. Pool, of Bement; Mary Eliza married John 
Ellars, has two children and lives in Champaign county. Trances A. 
became the wife of Noble Huftines, and lives near Atwood ; Jasper N., 
Viola F. and Cora O. are unmarried. Mr. Quick’s eldest sons were 
both in the late war. He was one of the very first settlers in Bement 
township. He built a house on his farm in a year after he came to the 
county and lived there until he moved to Bement. He moved back to 
-his farm again, but in 1874 located again in Bement, where he now 
resides. 

Mr. James Quick, farmer, Bement, is a native of Unity township, 
and owns 120 acres of land in Bement township. He has put most 
of the improvements on the place. Mr. Quick, formerly a student of 
Merom, Indiana, was married March 28, 1878, to Anna Bryson, a 
student of the State Normal, and who had taught nearly eight years in 
the county. One daughter, Maud Lillis, blesses their union. Mr. 
Quick went to the army for a year when quite young, but was soon 
more anxious to get out of than he had been to enter the war. 

Mrs. Jamus Rovurit, née Margaret Fergeson, physician, Bement, was 
born in Bedford county, Virginia. She is of English and Scotch 
descent. Her parents moved from Virginia to near Whitewater river 
in Indiana. Their next move was to Cincinnati, in which city Margaret 
married Dr. James Routh in 1840. Dr. Routh made several moves 
after his marriage, and finally settled in Springfield, Illinois. He 
next moved to Decatnr, where he lived until his death. During the 
war he went out to service as a surgeon and was sent to Milligan’s 
Bend, where he died of malarial and typhoid fever. Dr. Routh was a 
graduate of the Eclectic College in Cincinnati. Mrs. Routh also 
attended this college in Cincinnati. She moved to Bement about 
1865. Tler three sons are practicing physicians and her daugliter 
married a physician. Dr. James W. Routh, who graduated in St. 
Louis, married Fannie Devore, has one daughter, and is a resident of 
St. Paul. George E., a graduate of Miami College, Cincinnati, 
married Mary Webb, has one daughter, and lives in Austin, Texas. 
Fannie P. is the wife of Dr. N. N. Vance, a successful physician of 
Bement. He is also a graduate of Miaini College, Cincinnati. Three 
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children have blessed their union. Walter Routh married Lottie Ray, 
and is a practicing physician in Fort Worth, Texas. Mrs. Routh is an 
estimable lady, has good success in her practice, and is probably the 
only resident lady physician who has ever been in this county. 

Dr. W. S. Runy, druggist and physician, Bement, was born in 
Springtield, Illinois. He moved from Decatur to Bement in 1870, and 
began practicing in the homceopathic school, and is still the only 
physician of that school in Bement. He graduated in 1870 from the 
Homeopathic Medical College of St. Louis, and also studied three 
years under Dr. Sibley, of Decatur. is practice extends throughout 
the county. He went to the army in Oo. I, 7th Ill. Cav., remaining 
four and a half years. He -wasin the battles of Belmont, Corinth, 
(first and second); Fort Henry and various skirmishes, being taken 
prisoner twice. “He enlisted as a private, but was discharged, and the 
rest of the time served as scont and spy. Dr. Ruby was married in 
August, 1866, to Eliza Rickets, and has three children, J. M., William 
and Emma. 

Mr. Vireit 8. Rusy, grain merchant and farmer, Bement, is a 
native of Knox county, Indiana. His grandfather was in the war of 
1812. His parents were natives of Kentucky. Mr. Ruby came to 
Sangamon county, [linois, in 1848. He.was married in that county, 
to Mary A. Crane, in 1858. Her parents came to Illinois when 
young, and were married in this state. Mr. and Mrs. Ruby have two 
children, William, a student of the Wesleyan University of Blooming- 
ton, and Ada. Mr. Ruby owns a nice residence in Bement, and is 
rapidly improving the place. He also owns a farm in Cerro Gordo 
township. He is one of the influential men of Bement, and at present 
is supervisor of Bement township. 

Mr. A. W. Rineranp, pastor of the Presbyterian church, Bement, 
is a native of Pennsylvania,.and moved with his father’s family to 
Towa. Tis grandfather, Col. Thomas Ringland, was in the war of 
1812, and about 1830 was speaker of the house in the Pennsylvania 
senate. He was a ‘Scotch-Irishman, an ardent democrat and a 
plodding reader.” The subject of our sketch graduated at Center 
College, Danville, Kentucky, in 1872, and in September of the same 
year entered the Seminary of the Northwest, at whieh school he 
graduated in 1875, and in 1880-81 took a post-graduate course. His 
first pastorate was at Dubuque, Jowa, and he came from Tuscola to 
Bement, his third pastorate. Te was united in marriage April 29, 
1875, to Miss E. H. Potter, a native of Cleveland, Ohio, and a 
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graduate of a seminary at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. One daughter, Mamie 
C., has blessed their union. 

ia. Perer Rusu, farmer,: Bement, is a native of inna. who 
came to America about 1837, and about 1852 located in Piatt county. 
He owns 120 acres of land, upon which he has put all the improve- 
ments. He married Mary Gallard, in 1852, and has had five children, 
Celia, the wife of Edward Monohan, Bridget, John, Mary and Peter. 

Mr. Joun Ray, farmer, Ivesdale, came from Ireland, his native 
country, to America, in 1853, and in 1856 located in Piatt county. 
He now owns 120 aeres of land,’ which he has improved himself. 
Mr. Ray was married November 28, 1843, to Margaret Anderson, and 
has nine children living. Of these, James is unmarried, Eliza married 
Pat Butler, Mary married Lonis Sharer, and lives in Livingston 
county; John, William, Anna, Samuel, Robert and David L. are still 
at home. 

Mr. Curistorner Rose, farmer, Ivesdale, was born in Glasgow, 
Seotland, and came to America in 1865, loeating in Piatt county in 
1880. He owns 80 aeres of land, which is all under eultivation, and 
on which there is a good orchard. 

Mr. 8. Rernuart, tailor, Bement, is a native of Germany, who 
eame to America in 1854. From Philadelphia he came to Piatt 
eounty, Illinois, in 1875, and located in Bement, where he owns a 
residence and a business building. He first married Fannie Ziller, 
who died, leaving three children, Chris., Jacob and Clyde. He was 
married in 1877, to May Daniels, who has three children, Roxy, Leo 
and Cresse. 

Mr. Parrick Ruan came from Ireland to America in 1858, and 
to, Piatt county in 1875. He owns 80 aeres of land, whieli he 
improved himself. He was married in 1865, to Bridget Tucker, and 
has one daughter, Anna. 

Mr. J. O. Sparxs, Bement, was born in Ohio, in 1820. . His 
parents were natives of Pennsylvania. They moved into the ‘‘ Pan- 
handle” of West Virginia atter their marriage, and from there moved 
to Adams county, Ohio, where both died, his father in 1838, and his 
mother in 1858. Mr. Sparks was one of a family of twelve, only 
three of whom are living now. He became acquainted with Anna 
Barbara Bradford in Adams county, and on January 8, 1851, they 
were united in marriage. They moved from Adams county to High- 
land county, of the sume state, and from there to Iliinois in 1856, 
when tliey located in Decatur. Mr. Sparks went into the dry goods 
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business there, but in 1858 moved to Bement, where he began the 
merchandise business. He began buying grain in 1859, dropped the 
merchandise in 1860, and has continued in the grain trade ever since. 
For a number of years now he has been buying grain at* Milmine, 
though still residing at Bement. Mr. Sparks joined the Masonic order 
in 1844 in Ohio, and has been Knight Templar ever since 1851. He 
attended the encampments at Baltimore, New Orleans, Cleveland and 
Chicago. Mr. and Mrs. Sparks have had two children. Inez B., who 
was born in Winchester, Ohio, was married November 20, 1873, to 
J. Ferd Knapp, a hardware merchant of Bement, and has had three 
children, Duane, Charlie, and Fannie, who died recently. Mary Kate 
Sparks, who is a native of Hillsboro, Ohio, was married January 12, 
1875, to C. W. Piatt, of Monticello. - 

Jupex G. L. Spear, Bement, was born in New York in 1823. He 
moved to Shelby county, Illinois, and taught school there three years 
before moving to Piatt county, February 22, 1860. He has lived in 
this county ever since, most of the time in Bement, where in 1860 he 
. was appointed postmaster, and in 1863 elected police magistrate of 
the village. He was justice of the peace eighteen years, and has also 
been county judge. He now owns 80 acres of land, which he has im- 
proved himself. At present he is teaching, and is probably the oldest 
teacher in the county. In 1844, October 2, G. L. Spear and Laura C. 
Segar were married. Mrs. Spear died, leaving two children, Emory, 
who married Marion Reynolds, and Laura, who died at four years of 
age. Mr. Spear was again married October 10, 1853, to Clarissa Abbey, 
at Clifton Springs, New York. They have two children, Abbey, the 
wife of J. A. Hardenbrook, of Silver City, New Mexico, and Elmer E. 

Mr. Isaac W. Scorr, Bement, was born in Lexington, Kentucky, 
and moved from there to Piatt county in 1874, having previously 
passed through in 1836. In 1865 he began farming operations here, 
and between 1865 and 1868 bought over 4,800 acres of land in Piatt 
county. He cultivated and improved some of this land and bought 
some of it improved. At present time his children own over 1,300 
acres here. His brother and three sisters at Lexington, Kentucky, 
own 1,920 acres in this county, which is a part of the amount he orig- 
inally purchased. This land is all improved and in good farming con- 
dition. Eight dwelling-houses and barns are on the land owned by the 
Seotts. The houses are better than tenants usually have. “An elevator 
belonging to Mr. Scott burned in 1868, and was at that time the largest 


between Springfield and Danville. About $4,000 worth of grain was 
25 
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destroyed. A nice residence in Bement, belonging to Mrs. Isaac Scott, 
burned in 1881. Mr. Scott passed through in 1836, stopping at Mr. 
Sadorns’, then taking dinner at Mr. Piatt’s, and went on to Spring- 
field, whexe he entered 2,000 acres of land for his father, which proved 
to be a very profitable investment. Mr. Scott’s uncle was lieutenant 
under Gen. Wayne. Mr. Isaac Scott was married in 1838, to Susan B. 
Mitchell, a native of Philadelphia, and they have had seven children, 
four of whom are living. M. Thompson married Kate Williams, and 
has five children living, Isaac W., Margaret, Matthew T., John W. 
and Henry S.; Mary M. makes her home here; Joseph M., after living 
here seven years and improving .a farm, moved to Kentucky in 1875. 
Tie married Mary Campbell and has three children. Miss Sue B. lives 
at home, and she and her sister Mary are very active members in the 
Presbyterian church here. They graduated at Lexington and attended 
Sayre Female Institution. Mr. Mat. Scott, Isaac’s brother, formerly 
owned considerable land in Piatt county, some of which he improved, 
and entered in this and adjoining counties some 20,000 acres. He is 
now in business in the coal mines in Bloomington. Mr. Joseph Scott, 
another brother of Isaae’s, owned some 1,280 acres of land in this 
county; lived here seven years, dying in 1865. 

Mr. F. 1. Saati, nurseryman, Bement, is a native of Winchester, 
Cheshire county, New Hampshire; moved from thereto Winchester, Scott 
county, Illinois, in 1856, and from there to Bement in 1859. He began 
farming near town, but his principal business has been his present oc- 
cupation, though from 1861 to 1864 was keeping hotel. He owns his 
residence and two lots. Mr, Smith was married in November 1856, 
in Williamstown, Vermont, to Sarah A. Bruce. They had one Barish. 
ter, Etta May. Mir. Smith has held the office of assessor of Bement 
fownship, and is a member of the Knights of Honor.  Ifis father was 
wn the war of 1812. 

Mr. Maro Spraevr, furniture dealer, Bement, is a native of Co- 
shocton county, Ohio, and moved from there to Illinois in-1871, locat- 
ing in Bement. For a number of years he was in the grocery business 
with his brother, and has only been in the furniture business a year. 
He owns a house and three acres and business house and lot. Mr. 
Spragne was married in Ohio in 1860, to Elizabeth McKee, who died, 
leaving three daughters, Nellie, Luey (a graduate of the Bement high 
school and a teacher in the county) and Led. IIe was again married 
in 1875, to 8. Maggie Beall, of Ohio. They both belong to the society 
of ‘Chosen Friends.” Mr. Sprague’s father was born in 1796, in New 
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Hampshire, and made his home in Piatt county for several years. Ie 
died January 6, 1877. 

Mr. Grorce Sraprter, grocer, Bement, of the firm Stadler 
Brothers, is of German descent and a native of Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
moved to Indiana about 1856, and to Vermilion county, Illinois, 1867, 
coming to Bement in 1874. He went into the grocery business in 
1877, and carries the heaviest stock of groceries in the county, doing a 
strictly cash business, and has been successful right along. His pres- 
ent grocery building consisting of two rooms, basement and public 
hall, was completed in 1880. Mr. George Stadler is at present super- 
visor of Bement township, and was a member of the town board for 
four years, and also township clerk for several years. He isa member 
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of the Masonic lodge, No. 365, and chapter 65, and Beaumunoir, 
No. 9, Decatur commandery. Mr. Stadler was married in August 1877. 
to Ada L. Newton, and has one son, Warren. Mr. Stadler’s father 
was a regular soldier in Germany for nine years, and was in the late 
war here. He came to America in 1848 with Siegel and Schurtz, and 
organized and was captain of the 12th Ind. bat. He resigned when 
lieut.-col. on account of sickness. 

Mr. Amos Srout, farmer, Bement, was born in Pickaway county, 
Ohio, and moved from there to Piatt county about 1855. He first set- 
tled at Monticello, remained there a time, then went on to a farm. 
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In 1866 he was married to Catherine Allman, and has had four 
children, Edmund S., John W., James C. and Mary Catharine. Mr. 
Stout went to the army from Piatt county in 1862, in Co. E of the 
107th reg. Je stayed three years and was in the battles of Franklin, 
Nashville, Kenesaw Mountain, Peach-tree Creek, Resaca and the 
Georgia campaign. He was wounded by a bullet in the head at 
Kenesaw Mountain, and, has not received a pension. He owns a farm 
of 120 acres, upon which has put most of improvements; built barn, 
planted sixty fruit trees, one mile and a half of hedge, and has it well 
tiled and all under cultivation. 

Dr. Epwarp Swanky, is a retired physician who came to Bement 
in May 1867. He owns quite a good deal of property in the place, 
and was married May 10, 1860, to Miss Emily Camp. He is a native 
of Maryland, and obtained his medical education in Hanover, Ohio. 
He has not practiced medicine since coming to Bement. He owns a 
good deal of real estate in the town, and is one of its most worthy 
citizens. 

Mr. G. W. Sxow, baker, Bement, is a native of Pennsylvania, and 
moved from there to La Salle county, Illinois, about-1862; thence to 
Macon county, and then to Piatt county in 1877, when he immediately 
opened a bakery and confectionery store at Bement, which is the only 
bakery in town. He is doing a thriving business and gives good 
satisfaction. He owns a portion of his business house. Mr. Show was 
married in 1872, to Mattie Mavity, anative of Illinois. They have one 
daughter, Gertie. 

Mr. Martin Sunperianp, farmer, Bement, was born in Allen 
county, Ohio, from which state he moved to Illinois, and in 1866 to 
Piatt county. He owns 100 acres of land, upon which he has put all 
the improvements. He was married about 1853, to Millie J. Greer, 
and has had six children: Ebon, who imarried Susie Plikard, and has 
one child ; William, George, Eliza Ann, Martha D. and Mary E. 

Mr. Cuartes F. Tennuy, hardware merchant, Bement, is a native 
of New Hampshire, his parents’ native state. He is the youngest of a 
family of eight children. His brother Ralph, now in Chicago, was 
formerly a resident of Piatt county. Mr. Tenney moved from New 
Hampshire to Henry county, Illinois, when he was twenty-one years 
old. He was a school teacher previous to coming west. He moved 
to Decatur in 1857 or 1858, and then 1859 he settled in Bement. 
Until 1866 he was in the dry goods business. In 1867 or 1868 he went 
into partnership with Mr. William Camp in the hardware business. 
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He was married in 1864, to Clara Reese, and has had the following 
named children: Mabel, Frances, Olive E., Charles, Frederick and 
Carrie B. Mr. Tenney has belonged to the Masonic order since 1862, 
and is one of the Knights Templar of the Decatur commandery. He 
has held several town offices, and is now a member of the state legisla- 
ture. Mr. Tenney owns one of the finest residences in Bement. The 
arrangement of the house and the plan of the surroundings show a cul- 
tivated taste in the owners. 

Mr. Royar Tuomas, hotelkeeper, Bement, is a native of Massachu- 
setts. From there he moved to Pennsylvania, where he lived five 
years, and then came to Bement in 1869, having previously been there 
in 1867. It was owing to Mr. Wing’s influence he located here. His 
grandfathers on both sides were in the revolutionary war. He. came 
of a long-lived family. His great-uncle lived to be one hundred and 
twelve years old, and his great-grandmother walked half a mile to 
church after one hundred years old and died at one hundred and six. . 
Of his great-grandmother’s family of twelve children, the eldest lived 
to be one hundred and twelve and the youngest one hundred and six. 
His grandfather died at ninety-six and his father at eighty-six. Mr. 
Royal Thomas has seen many. changes in the country since he first 
came. The land is now well drained and the trees increased in num- 
ber. The first summer he was here he saw about five thousand cattle 
herding where now are fruitful farms. Mr. Thomas, in 1871, began 
-keeping the hotel, which is the largest in the place, and has had it 
since. Mr. Wharton sold the building to Mr. Sparks, who sold to 
Mr. Thomas. Besides the hotel and three lots he owns fifteen other 
lots in Bement. He was police magistrate for three years, justice of 
the peace for two years and member of the school board for four years. 
Mr. Thomas was married in 1848, to Adeline M. Mayhew, and has 
three children living: Frank J., who is the wife of Mr. Frank Jones 
and has two: children, Royal and Charles; Mary and Lucius W. 
are the names of the other children. 

Mr. W. C. Trasvr, farmer and in real estate business, Bement, is 
a native of Kentucky, who moved from there to Indiana, and to 
Bement in 1867. He improved a farm of 68 acres adjoining town on 
north side and owns three buildings, two of which are residences, and 
three lots in Bement. He was married in Indiana, to Ellen Ceders, a 
native of Kentucky, and they have had four children: Albert, a grad- 
uate of Cincinnati Medical College, is practicing in Bement; William 
Bennett, at home; Viola, married in 1881 to Mr. William Tenney, 
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has one danghter; and Dora. Mr. Trabue isa member of the masonic 
lodge of Bement. 

Mr. G. W. Tuompson, formerly a minister, Bement, is a native of 
Pennsylvania, and moved to Burean county, Illinois, in 1866. Ie 
then went to DeWitt county and came from there to Bement in 1878. 
He received his ministerial education in Pennsylvania and was a min- 
ister i the Christian church for eighteen years. At present he has no 
charge, but frequently fills pulpits. Te owns his residence and three 
lots. Mr. Thompson was married in 1855, to Alice A. Ramsey, a 
native of Pennsylvania, and they have had nine children, five of whom 
are living, Mollie R., Anna M., J. Formey, George M. and Carl R. 
Mr. Thompson went to the war from Pennsylvania in Co. G, 143d 
Penn. Vols., remaining two years. The principal battle was that of the 
Wilderness, beginning on the Rapidan and ending with Spottsylvania 
Court House. He was wounded at the latter place. 

Dr. N. N. Vance, Bement, is a native of Kentncky, moved to 
Indianapolis, Indiana, about 1846, and then to Bement in October, 
1868, and began practicing medicine at once. When he first came 
here he practiced in Champaign, Douglas, Moultrie and Piatt counties ; 
now is in a smaller territory but has larger practice. One year he was 
located in Cerro Gordo. Mr. Vance gained his medical education at 
medical college of Ohio, in Cincinnati, graduating from there in 1868. 
He was for a time in partnership with Dr. Leal, who died in Califor- 
nia. Mr. Vance is a member of the lodge and chapter and master of 
the blue lodge of Bement. He is surgeon of the Wabash Railroad 
Company. He went to the army in Co. A, of the ‘‘ Bloody” 132d reg. 
Ind., and has, in common with others, a certificate of thanks signed 
by Abrahain Lincoln. Was out three months, enlisting June, 1864. 
Mr. Vance was married December 24, 1872, to Fannie Routh, and has 
four children, Noble, Willie, Harvey and James St. Clair. 

Mr. D. Vaveitan, lumber merchant, Bement, is of English and Ger- 
man descent and a native of New Jersey, from which state he moved 
to Illinois in 1863. After locating in Bement for three months he 
went to Decatur, where he remained for about three years. He tlien 
returned to Bement ubont 1867, where he was in a bank for three 
years. In 1870 he and Mr. J. C. Evans went into partnership in the 
lumber business. Mr. Vanglhn owns his residence and four lots in 
Bement. He has held several offices since living at this place. He 
was married in 1867, to Emma J. Reynolds, a native of New York. 
They have one daughter, Lily. / 
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Mr. L. B. Wixe, though never a resident proper of Piatt county, 
has been identified with the history and interest of Bement township 
sinee its settlement. He was born in 1822, at Wilmington, Vermont, 
was educated at Williston Seminary, Massachusetts. For five years he 
was clerk of a steamboat on Lake Erie, and finally settled in Newark, 
Ohio, where he still lives. Late in the year of 1853 Mr. Joseph Bod- 
man and Mr. Wing came to Monticello, making their home with Mr. 
Barney Winchester ; surveyed and loeated their lands they now own in 
Bement township. In 1854 Hunt and Carter, engineers and financial 
agents of the Wabash railroad, bought thirty-three acres in Sec. 19, 
T. 17, R. 6, of Mr. Wing for $1, and upon this tract was located the 
railroad grounds and the principal business houses of this town. In 
1858 Mr. William Rea and Mr. Wing gave to the village of Bement 
the square upon which the public school buildings were erected. Mr. 
Wing has for many years maintained on his farm near Bement a valu- 
able herd of Short-horn cattle, and has introduced improved breeds of 
other domestic animals. In general, Mr. Wing has manifested a will- 
ingness to assist in whatever tends to the improvement of the town and 
neighborhood. 

‘Mr. ©. T. Webster, grocer, Bement, is a native of New York. Tle 
located in Bement in 1866, and opened a grocery store, which business 
he has remained in since. In 1880 his brother-in-law, Mr. Klapp, went 
into business with him. Mr. Webster owns two residences and two 
and one-half lots in Bement. He was united in marriage to Miss 
Eugenia 8. Klapp, and has three children, Ida E., Eugene K. and 
Charles M. In 18@2 he went to the army from Michigan in Co. E of 
the 20th Mich. Inf., and remained until 1865. In all, he was in twenty- 
three engagements, the principal of which are South Mountain, 
Antietam and the Wilderness. Near Petersburg he was buried alive 
by the explosion of a sixty-four pound mortar shell, during an engage- ° 
ment. He was under the ground nearly half an hour betore the boys 
could release him. He eseaped with but an injury to his back, while 
those who stood at his side at the time of the explosion were severely 
injured. He was taken prisoner while near the same fort, but succeeded 
in escaping ere long. Mr. Webster’s tather and mother moved from 
New York to Missouri, where his mother died and his father married 
again. His father was killed by being thrown from a horse. His 
mother is now the wife of Mr. Simon Shonkwiler. Mr. Webster first 
came to Tlinois about 1848, but after remaining a few years, went to 
New York, where his uncle gave him his education. 
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Mr. Epwarp Werystery, Bement, is a native of New York, but 
was raised in Kentucky, and came to Illinois about 1857. The second 
year of the war he went south, engaged in cotton raising, and, return- 
ing to Illinois about 1868, located in Bement. For two years he was 
in a clothing store in Bement, then, in 1870, began traveling for a 
clothing house in Cincinnati. He owns his residence and two lots. 
Mr. Weinstein belongs to several societies, the Odd-Fellows, Masonic 
Lodge and Knights of Honor. He was instrumental in organizing the 
Odd-Fellows’ encampment, which was instituted about 1869. Mr. 
Weinstein was married in 1864, to Mary E. Fulghum, of Richmond, 
Wayne county, Indiana, and has three children, Lena M., Romeo A. 
and Walter P. Mrs. Fulghum lives with her danghter. 

Mr. Parrick Wetcu, farmer, Bement, came from Ireland to Amer- 
ca in 1889, and in 1873 located in Piatt county. He was married in 
1847, to Eliza McElroy, and has five sons, Peter, who married Miss 
Morgan ; John, who married Miss Slaven ; Nicholas, Frank and Bar- 
nard. 

Mrs. Carorine Yost, Bement, is a native of Belmont county, Ohio. 
She moved from Monroe county, where she married Mr. Aaron Yost, 
to Bement, April 29, 1856. Mrs. Yost’s father, Jacob L. Colvig,. was 
born and educated in Paris, France. We saw an ear-ring he wore 
while a studentin Paris. After gaining his edneation he learned a trade 
and after coming to America worked as a cabinet maker. He made 
furniture for the house of George Washington’s brother. Mrs. Yost’s 
father and mother moved to Ohio, where they lived until their death, 
which occurred within seven days of each other. . Mrs. Yost’s sister, 
Josephine Grabonski, after living in this county for a time, died, and 
is buried in the Bement cemetery. Another sister, Mrs. Peter Shaffer, 
moved to Reno county, Kansas, in 1872. Mr. Aaron Yost died in 
' 1871, leaving four children. Robert, their eldest son, when ten years 
old, was killed by a wagon running over him. Ezra Yost is a carpen- 
ter in Bement, and owns the house and two lots where Mrs. Yost now 
lives. Alice is the wife of F. M. Bell, has one son, Herbert, and lives 
on the farm near Bement, where Mr. and Mrs. Yost lived a number of 
years. Mary and John Yost are living with their mother. Mrs. Yost’s 
nephew, Clark Colvig, made his home with her, and was one of the first 
young men to come to Bement. He went to the army in the 21st Il. 
Inf., and was captured at Chickamauga, and was taken to Richmond 
and to Danville. From the latter place he, with others, escaped by 
tunneling under the ground 100 feet. He traveled until his feet were 
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sore and bleeding. Through a negro’s influence he found shelter in a 
eave, where he remained until he was able to continue his journey and 
rejoin his regiment. Mr. Colvig is now mining in Globe City, Ari- 
zona. 


CHAPTER 2V" 


UNITY TOWNSHIP. 


HIS township is one of the earliest settled townships of the county. 

In size it is equal to Bement and Monticello townships. It lies 

directly south of the former, and the surface of the land is very similar 

to the same. Douglas eounty borders on the east, Moultrie county on 

the south, while Cerro Gordo township forms the western boundary 
line. 

The surface of the land is level, and for a number of years a great 
portion of it was covered with swamps, but since the settlements began 
to be seattered throughout the township sufficient ditching has been 
done to make the greater portion of the township tillable. 

The main slope of the ground, imperceptible though it may be, is 
toward the east and southeast, and the greater portion of the land is 
drained into the lake fork of the Okaw. This stream strikes this town- 
ship about three miles west of the northeast corner of the township, 
flows southeast and Jeaves the township almost exactly at its southeast 
eorner. This stream has a shallow bed, flows very slowly, and well 
deserves its name of Lake Fork. Quite a good belt of timber follows 
the course of this stream, which breaks the monotony of the prairie 
land. 

Relics e" former race are found in this township. On the banks 
of Lake Fork and on Mr. Livengood’s place there are some mounds at 
least three feet in height and two rods in cireumference. Trees eight 
inehes in diameter grow on these mounds, human bones have been 
found in them, and stone axes and arrow-points have been found in 
their vieinity. 

Two railroads eross Unity township. What was originally known 
as the Chicago & Paducah road strikes the northern boundary line 
about two miles from the northwestern eorner of the township, runs 
south nearly five miles, and then bends a little to the sonthwest, 
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leaving the township about one mile east of the southwest corner of 
the township. This road has two stations, Voorhies and Hammond, 
whieh is at the intersection of this road with the Indianapolis, Decatur 
& Springfield railroad. The Indianapolis, Dacatur & Springfield road, 
which has lately become a part of the Indianapolis, Bloomington & 
Wabash system of roads, crosses the southern part of the township 
from east to west, and just half'a mile from the southern township line. 
There are three stations on this road, Hammond, Pierson and Atwood, 
the latter lying only partly within the limits of Piatt county. 

Eurly settlements.—The Monroes, Shonkwilers, Harshbargers, 
Moores, and Mr. James Utterback, were the first settlers in Unity 
township. These people settled on the Lake Fork during the years 
1836 and 1837, and part of thei still live there. Other old settlers 
were the Quicks, Crains and Gregorys. Most of these people, or 
their descendants, have successfully built up homes in this township, 
and in every way are well-to-do people. From our transient contact 
with the people in this section of the township we think that they 
probably retain more of the good old ways of pioneer life than any 
other people in the county. We found here several of’ the old substan- 
tial two-story hewn log-houses, with their great fireplaces. We also 
found the second brick house of the county. We observed a great deal 
of the good old-time neighborly feeling, and we found characteristic 
pioneer hospitality. There was not a great deal of ceremony about this 
hospitality, but with it all you could not fail to see that you were 
welcome in every sense of the word. We also found here one of the 
oldest church organizations of the county. . 

Unity township has had « ‘‘ neighborhood detective society,” which 
has been in existence over twenty years. Some twenty or thirty of the 
best citizens comprise the organization, and much good has resulted in 
the way of keeping order in the neighborhood. 

Harshbarger church.—This church, of the Christian dgnomination, 
was organized in 1842, and for a time the society met at houses and 
schoolhouses, until 1858, when the present church building, the 
second in the county, was erected on land donated by Mr. Harsh- 
barger. The first man who preached on Lake Fork was Nicholas 
Prior, and the first sermon was preached in 1837, to about ten persons, 
comprising the entire neighborhood of men, women and_ clildren. 
John Collins was the next preacher, Thomas Holden the next, and then 
Thomas Welch came. After that Father Wilkins dedicated the church 
building just referred to. The Christian conference has been held six 
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times in Unity township, four of which times it was held in the Harsh- 
barger chureh. 

First birth, death, marriage, etc.—Myr. Daniel Tarshbarger was the 
first person to make a profession of religion and the first person who 
was baptised on Lake Fork. 

Mrs. Gamaliel Gregory was the first person born in Unity bye 
ship. 

Harrison and Jessie Monroe .were the first who died within the 
limits of Unity township. They were buried on the bank of Lake 
Fork. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Harshbarger’s twins were probably the first 
who were buried in the Harshbarger cemetery. ‘This cemetery, which 
contains two or three acres of ground, was deeded to the public by 
Mr. Daniel Harshbarger. 

Mr. Joseph Taylor and Sarah Monroe (now Mrs. Thomas Goodson) 
were married in 1838, on the site of Richard Monroe’s present home, 
and were the first couple married in the township. 

My. Daniel Harshbarger was the first justice of the peace of Unity 
township, and Jonathan Wildman the first school-teacher. 

Coffins for the dead were made by the neighbors of the deceased. 
Mr. Joseph Moore has an old drawing knife which he used many a 
time to make coffins. 

Mr. Moore says that it was over twelve years after the first settle- 
ments were made in the township before there were any bridges over 
the Lake Fork or before there was a blacksmithshop in the neighbor- 
hood. Before blacksmithing was done it was customary to put buckskin 
boots on the horses for them to slide over the ice with. 

Mackvitle.—There used to be a beaver dam near where Mackville 
now is. There was also another land-mark, an eagle’s nest; and it was 
not uncommon to hear the question, ‘‘ How far are you from the eagle’ s 
nest?” e 

Mackville was started by a Mr. McNutt (according to ‘‘ Buckskin 
Joe” Moore), who rented a house that stood on Mr. Moore’s present. 
field, and used it for two years as a store. He then bonght three acres 
of land of Nathaniel Shonkwiler where Mackville now is, and put up 
a storehouse now owned by Mr. James Sampson. We suppose that 
the village was probably first called Mack’s village, which was soon 
shortened to Mackville. According to Mr. J. Sampson, Mr. McNutt 
kept the first store in the present Mackville, in a house which stood on 
the west side of take Fork, and which is still standing. The first 
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school in the district was taught in a log house on the place now owned 
by the widow Shonkwiler, and Mr. James Lewis taught the first school 
in the present school-house of Maekville in 1858. The first church was 
held in the school-house in 1858. 

The ehureh building was dedicated in 1872. Mr. Riley and Col. 
Buckner were probably the first preachers in Mackville. 

Dr. Mitehell was the first regular physician of Mackville, and he 
was followed by Dr. Jas. Lewis, Dr. Lucas and Dr. Marshall. 

At the time of our visit to Mackville there were over twenty-five 
houses, seven or eight business houses, a Methodist church building 
and a school-house: We understand, however, that a number of these 
buildings have been moved to Atwood, the nearest railway station. 

Atwood.—Mr. Joseph Moore reports that Mr. Christopher Moss- 
barger was the first resident where Atwood now is. He owned a horse 
mill at this place, and did good work in the way of grinding grain for 
the neighborhood. He and Mr. Geo. Heath once laid off a town, and 
upon Mr. Moor’s laughing and asking why he did so, Mr. Mossbarger 
solemnly answered, ‘‘ Why, people come here. [railroads come here.” 
The neighbors, however, thought such was nonsense. After a town was 
thus laid off, it did go back for a number of years, and trees grew up 
again. Mr. Andrew Richey bought out the heirs er Mr. Nictabaiger, 
and still lives there. 

Atwood was laid out in 1873 on land then owned by Geo. Nolind 
and Harvey Otter. In 1881 an addition was made to the town and 
called Randal’s addition. At the time of the laying out of the town, 
however, this land was owned by Mr. Levi Bndd. 

It was related to us that the name was given to the town by lawyer 
McCoutry, and that originally in speaking of the town it was customary 
to say ‘‘at the wood.” Hence the name. 

Atwood is only partly within the limits of Piatt county, a portion 
of it lying in Douglas county. The first house in the place was a store 
building, erected in August 1873, by Rich. Helton and David Barrett. 
They aah moved a dwelling-house over from Mackville, and these 
became the first residences of “the town. The first school was sustained 
by subscription. .As Atwood is in the Mackville district it has no 
school-building of its own. 

L. C. Taylor was the first postmaster of Atwood ; Dr. Bennertfield, 
now Ivesdale, the first physician; Jno. Lueas put up the first drug store, 
and Joseph Moore kept the first hotel. 


Freddie A. Richey was the name of the first child born in Atwood, 
¥ 
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and Clarence .B. Snodgrass, who died December 14, 1878, the name 
of the first person who died there. 

_ The members of the Christian church erected a church building, 
which was dedicated August 15, 1880, by Rev. J. Phillips, of Grays- 
ville, Indiana, and Rev. W. H. Orr, of Philo, Illinois. 

Atwood of to-day_is growing rapidly. There are from fifteen to 
twenty business firms in the place, and new buildings are continually 
being erected. Over thirty new buildings were put up last year. The 
town contains nearly 500 inhabitants, which is twice what it contained 
five years ago. 

Atwood is in the midst of a good territory, has good people in it, 
and we predict that it will continue to make rapid advancement. 

. Royal Templars of Temperance.—The Atwood Council of Royal 
Templars of Temperance was instituted July 1, 1879, by Mr. Martin 
J. Watson, grand lecturer, in Drew’s Hall, on the Piatt county side of 
the county line. The following are the names of the charter members: 
J. 8. Marshall, Albert O. Lucas, Theodore J. Richey, Joseph W. Merritt, 
W. R. Marshall, J. C. Mathes, W. P. Myers, W. H. Mosbarger, 
Adam Starr, Mrs. R. J. Mathes, Mrs. Hannali M. Mosbarger, G. W. 
Snodgrass. The first officers were A. ©. Lucas, select councilor ; 
I. J. Richey, vice-councilor; J. W. Merritt, past councilor; J. C. 
Mathes, chaplain; W. R. Marshall, secretary; J. 8. Marshall, treas- 
urer; W. P. Myers, herald; <A. Starr, sentinel; G. W. Snodgrass, 
guard; W. H. Mossbarger, financial secretary. 

Mutual Aid Association.—The Indiana Mutual Aid Association 
of Terre Haute, Indiana, has several agents in Piatt county. It is 
formed on the same plan as the Royal Legal Friendly Society of 
England, and is similar to the Masonic, Odd-Fellows and other mutual 
associations. 

The object of the association is to furnish protection to all. <All 
beneficiaries must be of kin to the members. There are no annual 
dues and no premiums. Assessments are made upon the loss of 
members, according to the class to which each member belongs. The 
membership in this county amounts to quite a number, and Mr. T. A. 
Wilson and Mr. Ritchie, of Atwood, and W. J. Porter, of Monticello, 
are agents. : 

Hammond.—lIt has not been a great many years since there was 
scarcely a trace of inhabitants in the vicinity of Hammond. A few 
people ventured to locate in prairie round about, and they had a 
trial to get a start in such place. The people who lived near the 
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timber wanted the prairie land for grazing purpose, and they took no 
pains to keep their stock at home.’ One of the early settlers told us 
that for the first few years after he located on the prairie, he used to 
get up night after night to ride around his place to see if any stray 
stock was on it. However, such trials were finally overeome and 
eomfortable homesteads are dotted all over the prairie land. 

Hammond is located at the crossing of the railroads originally 
known as the Indianapolis, Deeatur & Springfield, and the Chicago & 
Paducah. The town was laid out in July, 1873, by C. D. Moore, 
assisted by C. H. Love. The place was first called Shumway, but the 
name was soon changed to Unity, and the people still being dissatis- 
fied, the owners of the town site, Warren and Powers, of Decatur, 
seleeted the name of Hammond, in honor of the president of the 
Indianapolis, Deeatur & Springfield railroad. 

The very first. building put up in what is now Hammond was a 
grain office ereeted by Mr. Sanford, of Bement. Olonzo Newton put 
up and kept the first store building in the town. He also ereeted the 
first residence, whieh is now a part of the hotel kept by Mr. Jno. Ten- 
brooke, and his wife eooked the first meal of vietuals eaten in the town. 
Mr. J. R. Wortham opened a mercantile house in 1873, and he is still 
in business in the town. J. M. Baldwin opened the second general 
merchandise store. M. D. Cook, who was the first postmaster, had the 
first drug store. W. R. Evans, at present a grain merchant, had the 
first hardware store. George Ragland was the first blacksmith and 
Dr. Abram the first physician of the place. 

Hammond of to-day contains from fifteen to twenty business firms, 
over 200 inhabitants, and bids fair to become quite a place. In 1876 
the Chieago & Paeific railroad built an elevator with the capacity for 
storing 3,000 bushels of grain. In 1881 Brown & Boyd, of Indian- 
apolis, built a large grain elevator in the town, with a eapacity for 
35,000 bushels of grain. John §. Metcalf was the superintendent and 
J. R. McCormick the foreman of this building. The town is fast beeom- 
ing quite a grain center. There have been as high as 200,000 bushels 
of grain eribbed there at one time. . 

Hammond had the first tow-mill that we have heard of in the 
county. It was begun by G. W. Folkerth, but is now owned by Davis 
& Finney, of Tuseola, and the Kiser Brothers, of Hammond. _ Monti- 
eello has followed the example set by Hammond, and also has atow-mill. 

Hammond has a very neat and attractive sehool building, creeted 
in 1882, of which the people are justly proud. 
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Two church organizations are in existence at the place. The Meth- 
odists, who organized in 1876, recently dedicated a new church build- 
ing. Dr. W. IL. H. Adams dedicated this church in 1882. There are 
over thirty members in this denomination. The Christian church was 
organized by Elder Culley, of Decatur, in 1877, and though the mem- 
bership is not large, it is hoped that ere a great while they may be 
enabled to erect,a house of worship. 

Good Templars.—While many of the citizens of Hammond belong 
to lodges in other towns, this is the only local organization in the place. 
This lodge was organized in December, 1880, by Col. J. D. Long, of 
Kentucky, and contains over thirty active members. We are glad to 
find these temperance organizations in various parts of the county. 
They show that the people are striving for better things; that they are 
endeavoring to reach a higher plane of existence. 

Pierson.—The railroad switch at this place, which is on the Indi- 
anapolis, Decatur & Springfield railroad, was laid about 1876, and it 
was named Pierson probably for the man who owned land in that 
vicinity. The postoftice was started in 1877, under the name of Dry 
Ridge, but the name was soon changed to Pierson. Francis I. Flack 
was the first postmaster, and Mr. Reuben Willey the second. 

Nothing was done in 1876 save the laying of the switch and the 
putting up of one grain office, but in 1877 Mr. Willey put up a grocery 
store. The town itself was not laid off until May 1881, when C. D. 
Moore surveyed it on land owned by Mr. W. C. Pierson. The first 
dwelling-house erected in the town as laid off at that date is one built 
the same year and in which Chas. W. Weaver resides. Mr. Willey’s 
house, built in 1875, was the first residence erected near the switch. 
There are now several business houses at the station. 

Baptist church.—This church organization has had an existence 
of about thirteen years, and, as far as we could learn, is the only Bap- 
tist church in Piatt county. The first minister who preached after the 

organization was Rey. Geo. Christ. Nathan Griffen was the minister 
in 1881. In 1881 a church bnilding was erected in the town of Pier- 
son, which cost $1,000. This building presents a neat appearance, 
and. was the first house erected in the town as laid off. The member- 
- ship is about seventy-five. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


R. J. H. BAKER, a farmer of Unity township, began his earthly 
existence August 29, 1833, in Coles county, Hlinois. His father 
died about 1830, and his mother married Mr. Tyre Hayes, and about 
1849 moved to Piatt county. Mr. Baker’s sister Martha married Mr. 
James Drew, a native of Hamilton county, and who settled on land he 
now owns just over Piatt county’s southern line, in 1839. Mr. Drew has 
owned some 120 acres in Piatt county.. He remembers when there 
was scarce a house between his place and Monticello. He has furnished 
some interesting items relating to the settling of the southeastern part 
of Unity township. Mr. Baker’s mother had five children by her last 
marriage, only one of whom, Eliza Hays, wife of Rich. Hultz, is liv- 
ing. Three of her sons were triplets, all of whom were in the late 
war. John F. died of small-pox in Missouri. The others returned 
from the army. Mark died here, and Andrew went to California and 
died there. Mrs. Hays died about 1859. Mr. J. H. Baker married 
Sarah Harshbarger, April 12, 1860. Six children have blessed their 
union, five of whom are living. Florence and husband, Jno. McKin- 
ney, live in Douglas county; Daniel Leslie, John Wesley, Barbara 
Ellen and Cordelia are all at home. Mr. Baker moved onto his 
present place about 1855. He owns eighty acres, upon which he 
has put most of the improvements. There was but a log cabin on it 
when he was married. Now (1881) he is building a fine ten-room 
frame residence; it has an east front, and will soon be one of the 
most beautiful residences in all the country about. Mr. Baker has 
been road commissioner, and formerly belonged to the Masonic lodge. 
Mr. Isaac Baxmr, a native of Coles county, born 1831, came to 
Piatt county in 1849. He first lived on Mr. Simon Shonkwiler’s place, 
and next where Mr. Joe. Baker now lives. He married Miss Huldah 
Quick and moved onto the farm where he now lives. He owns 248 
acres, upon which he has planted 160 orehard trees. Mrs. Baker died 
in 1875, having had six children, five of whom are living, John 
Franklin, Alice Matilda, Martha, Benjamin L. and Naomi. Mr. Baker 
has been assessor, collector, road commissioner and school director. 
Mr. SAMUEL Bryson, a farmer, is of Irish and German lineage, and 
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was born in 1811, in Pennsylvania. In 1833 he moved to Ohio, and 
in 1855 emigrated from there to Piatt county and settled on his present 
home place in 1857. He owns 125 acres in this county. He was 
married in 1838, to Anna Nicewander, and seven children have blessed 
their union, six of whom are living. Francis E. married B. F. 
Schooley, and they with their fonr children, Samuel, Anna, Otis and 
Earnest, live on a farm in Unity township. John Bryson (see his 
name) lives in Hammond. Mary, the wife of John Quick, has three 
children, Nora, Carrie and Ivy. Eva is the wife of J. R. Brown, a 
farmer; two children, Millard M. and an infant, have come to cheer 
them in their life’s journey. Anna married James Quick, who is a 
farmer in Bement township; they have one little girl, Maud. Lou, 
the youngest of Mr. Bryson’s family, is at home. . Mr. and Mrs. 
Bryson, with noteworthy pride, make the statement that ‘‘all our girls 
were school teachers.” Eva attended school at Decatur, while Anna 
was a student at the State Normal. 

Mr. J. A. Bryson, dealer in farming implements at Hammond, 
claims Licking county, Ohio, as his birthplace. He came to Unity 
township in 1855 and has remained in it till the present time. He 
was married in 1868, to Melissa Wildman, and one child, Della May, 
has blessed their union. Mr. Bryson went to the army in Co. H of 
the 107th UL, and Knoxville, Franklin, and those of the Atlanta 
campaign, were the principal battles in which he was engaged. He 
was taken prisoner at Goldsboro, Kentucky, but was paroled the same 
evening. He relates that Dennis O’Leary, who went from Monticello, 
was the first man killed in his regiment. O’Leary was shot in a 
regular battle at Loudon, Tennessee, by one of Longstreet’s men, who 
were dressed in Union uniform. The poor fellow died thinking that 
he had been shot by a Union soldier, but the mistake was afterward 
ascertained; a convineing of which was the mark of a bullet and 
three buck-shot throngh a tin cup in his haversack. 

Mr. Joun Barrrrr, hotel keeper in Atwood, is of German and 
Irish descent and is a native of Kentucky. He moved from there to 
Coles county, Illinois, and then to Piatt connty, in 1856. He moved 
to Atwood and opened a hotel there in 1876. He was married in 1825, 
to Elizabeth Reese, of Kentucky, who is still living. They have had 
eight children, five of whom are living. Sarah J. married Nathaniel 
Shonkwiler, and lives in Atwood. David married Lydia Ann Shelby, 


and lives in the hotel; they had one child, Tadie E., who is the 
26 
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wife of Tho. D. Smith and lives in Atwood. Margaret married Jas. 
Browning and lives in Moultrie county. Peter married Belle Mullen 
and lives in Moultrie county. Isaac married Mary Shonkwiler and 
-has four children, Emma, Nathaniel, John and Elizabeth. 

Mr. Tuomas Biacxwe tt, farmer, native of Kentucky, his parents’ 
native state, was married in 1853, to Margaret Dills, a native of Ken- 
tucky. They moved from Kentucky to Clay county, [linois, and from 
there to Fayette county, and in 1872 settled in Piatt county. He 
bought his present home in 1875 and now owns about 160 acres. 
He has been successful as a farmer and his ‘neighbors testify to his 
worth and honor as a gentleman. Mr. Joel Blackwell married Clara 
Metzger, and they with their two children live in Edgar county. 
Martha E. married Harry Metzger, a farmer in Bement township, and 
has one child, Jno. Thomas. Mary, the wife of William Anderson, 
lives near Hammond. The names of the other children are MinervaT., 
Benjamin, Nancy Ann, Jno. William and Alta Florence. Mr. Black- 
well went to the army from Kentucky, and was in the state service. 
They had to come to Illinois to organize to keep from being pressed 
into the rebel service. He served about two years. 

Mr. P. J. Butter, a farmer of Unity township, was born in Ire- 
land, and came to America about 1851. He was married about 1876, 
to Mary J. Ryan. ° They have had two children, one of which, William 
Francis, is living. Mr. Butler has put all the improvements on his 
place of 160 acres. He has planted out some two hundred and fifty 
trees, and built the house they live in. He went to the army in Co. EK, 
85th Ohio reg. He was only-in skirmishes. His principal work was 
the guarding of prisoners. 

Mr. Franxuin Brownrne, farmer.in Unity township, is of Scotch 
lineage and is a native of Kentucky. He moved trom there to Coles 
county in 1856, and to Piatt county in 1857. He was married in 1852 
to Priscilla Barritt, who died leaving two children, Sarah Margaret, 
who married Abner Fisher, and lives in Atwood with their three chil- 
dren, James, Jessie and an infant; and John Henry, who married 
Kate Wren and lives in Douglas county. Mr. Browning was married 
to Angeline Duvall, in 1863. They have had three children, two of 
whom, Alvah and Maria, are living. Mrs. Browning thought the 
prairie a desolate place to live when she first settled there. She was 
unreconciled to the place for eight years, but after she made a visit 
home about ten years ago she was content with her prairie home. 
Mr. Browning bought the present home about 1864, and now owns 
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about forty acres. He has been school director and trustee, and is a 
member of the Masonic lodge at Mackville. 

Mr. Azor Bunyan (deceased) was a native of England, and eame 
to Amcrica,— Ohio— when fourteen years of age. He,moved from 
Ohio to Indiana, where his father died. He went back to Ohio and 
married Catharine Carpenter, and lived there till 1864, when he moved 
to Piatt county. He bought the land where his family live upon his 
coming to the county, and lived there till their house burned in 1873, 
when he moved to Bement, where he died in 1874. Mrs. Bunyan 
with her children moved to the farm, and in 1875 built their present, 
frame dwelling of five rooms. Mrs. Bunyan has had ten children, 
eight of whom are living. Lucinda, the wife of Henry Keller, lives in 
Kansas. Albert, a soldier in the army, married Caroline Scott and 
lives in Kansas. Harriet, married Wallace Davy, a earpenter of 
Michigan. Silvester is at home. George married Rebecca Clark, who 
died, leaving three children, Daisy C., Jesse B. and Cora. John 
married Nora Wallace, and is a farmer near Windsor. Emma, the 
wife of Jno. Brown, of Hammond, has three children, Simeon, Allie 
May and Albertus. Clara was the wife of Tho. Strickler, of Lovington ; 
she died, leaving one child, Mattie. William married Laura Reams, 
and lives in Unity township; they have one child. Mr. Bunyan was 
in the late war as sanitary agent. 

Mr. Jno. Crary, farmer, has lived on the farm where he now lives 
the greater share of his life. His parents are both dead; his mother 
died in Illinois and his father in Indiana. Mr. and Mrs. Jno. Crain 
have had -five children, Thomas H., Otis, Charles, Virgil and Walter. 
Mr. Crain went to the army in 1862, in Co. H of the 107th Il. reg., 
and remained until 1865. The principal battles in which he engaged 
were those at Loudon, Knoxville and Atlanta. He was slightly 
wounded while in Georgia. 

Mr. Frank Crary, Gainesville, Texas, was united in marriage in 1874 
to Mary E. Layson, who died in 1877. He was next married to Lizzie 
Tutin, of Wisconsin, and in 1877 moved to Texas, where he deals in 
stock. He has one daughter. Mr. Crain’s father improved a 3,700 
acre farm in Piatt county, spending the latter years of his life here. 
Upon coming to the county, however, he was not able to enter forty 
acres of land. 

Mr. Votnry Sxyprr, farmer and carpenter, Pierson, is a native of 
Ohio, and moved to Piatt county in 1854, coming into the southern 
part of the county in time to fight prairie fire many a time. He 
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remembers of fighting fire all night once on the Crain farm. Mr. 
Snyder was nnited in marriage to Mrs. Cook née Lydia Monroe, who 
died in 1877, leaving seven children, two of whom were Mr. Snyder’s. 
William H. farms with his father, and Andrew J. is farming in 
Kansas. Mr. Snyder owns 160 acres of land, upon which he is 
putting improvements. 

Mr. Jas. Bowrs (deceased) was a native of Pennsylvania, from 
which state he moved to Ohio and then to Illinois, settling in Piatt 
county in 1856. He had nine children, two of whom are living. 
Margaret became the wife of Wm. Thompson, who died leaving five 
children. Of these Rebecca married Mr. Frank True, and the names 
of the other children are John J., Geo. W., Wm. W. and Rachel. 
James A. Bowls married Lucy Brown, has four children, Chas., Jno., 
Jas. and a baby, and lives in Unity township. Jno, W. Bowls died 
in the army. One grandson, Marion W., lives with Mrs. Bowls in 
Bement. 

Mr. J. R. Canrrart, a farmer near Hammond, is a native of 
Dewitt connty, and moved to Piatt county in 1870. His grandfather, 
Levi Cantrall, was an early settler of Dewitt county, having moved 
there about fifty years ago. Mr. J. R. Cantrall went to the army in 
Co. D of the 107th Ill. reg., and was in a hospital, on account of sick- 
ness, a good deal of the time. His principal battles were those of 
Franklin and the siege of Nashville. He considers himself ten years 
older than he would have been had he not gone to the war. He tells 
of one man who was known to die in the army from homesickness. 
Myr. Cantrall married Captain Love’s daughter; Jennie, and they live 
on a place adjoining Mr. Love’s. They have had three children, 
Alva L., Edna E. and Myrta M. ' 

Mr. Atrrep Ciarx, farmer, was born in 1817, in Kentucky. He 
is the last of a family of eleven children. His grandfather’s posterity, 
up to the time of the war, numbered 3,500 persons. It would now 
‘reach near 10,000. - His father was in the war of 1812. Fifty years 
ago Mr. Olark attended a Sunday school in Kentueky with one hun- 
dred children, and out of that number he is one of the five who are 
still living. He moved from Kentucky to Sangamon county, Hlinois, 
about thirty years ago, and in 1870 moved to Piatt countv. He has 
lived on his present home farm of eighty acres, which he has improved 
himself, for about eight years. He was married in Kentucky, to 
Mary E. Chevis, who died leaving two children, Sarah A., the wife of 
Benj. Upham, county clerk at Jacksonville. and the parent of five 
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children ; John H., now in an abstraet office at Charleston, and a 
soldier for five and one-half years in the late war. married Susan 
MeNntt. Mr. Clark was married the second time, to Naney A. Tont- 
man, who is the mother of nine children, all of whom are living. 
Chas. A. married Jennie Kinzer, and lives in Cerro Gordo township. 
They have one ehild, Lyman. Thomas married Franeis Lindsay, 
farms in Cerro Gordo township, and has two ehildren, Horace and 
Benjamin. Henry Clay and wife, née Hannah Thompson, with three 
ehildren, live in Missouri. Francis married Mary Hedges, and they, 
with their one ehild, live on Friends creek. Wm. E. is at home. 
Lida, the wife of Thos. Killian, a farmer in Morgan county, has one 
ehild. Alfred, Mary N. and Jennie D. are at home. Mr. Clark has 
never lost a child, nor has either of them ever deprived him of a whole 
night’s rest. Mr. Clark relates that his son, John H., was on the 
frontier during the war, and that, after his time “was out, the regiment 
was ordered to proceed farther. J. H. wrote to his father of the affair, 
and Mr. Clark was advised to see Mr. Oglesby, and he wrote to him, 
referring to several leading men of Springfield. As a result Mr. 
Oglesby wrote au exeellent letter to Mr. Clark, stating that the regi- 

ment was ordered baek within three-quarters of an hour after the 
receipt of the letter. 

Mr. O. T. Citampers, native of Indiana, moved from that state to 
Piatt county, Illinois, in 1864. He first rented a farm one mile from 
where he now lives, and then bought a farm near Pierson station. He 
and his wife own 280 aeres of land. He was married in 1871, to Sarah 
Wildman, and has three children living, Augustus, Hattie Daisy and 
Jesse Orville. Mr. Chambers went into the army from Indiana in 
1861 in Co. F, 31st Ind. reg. The prineipal battles he engaged in 
were those of Fort Donelson and Shiloh. He was wounded at the latter 
place in September, 1862, and was discharged on account of the wound, 
whieh did not heal until two years afterward. 

Mr. Henry P. Cuampers, farmer, moved from Indiana, his native 
state, directly to Piatt county in 1864. He owns 40 acres of land, 
whieh he has improved himself. He was married in 1875, to Sarah E. 
Stark, a native of Indiana. ‘They have had two children, Elmer P. 
and Myrtie Stella. 

Mr. G. W. Carrer, a farmer in the southwestern part of Unity 
township, was born in Ohio and reared in Kentueky. IIe moved from 
the latter state to Vermilion connty, Llinois, in 1852. Irom this 
eounty he moved to Macon eounty and, in 1869, settled on the place 
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where he now lives. At that time the place was raw prairie. He has 
put all improvements on it, including the setting out of about four 
hundred and fifty trees. Mr. Carter made mention of a deer which 
was killed in Unity township in 1870. This was probably the last deer 
killed in the county. On March 12, 1835, Mr. Carter and Miss Sarah 
M. Fugate were married. They have had sixteen children, only five 
of whom are living. Sarah married Mr. J ohn B. Starr, who died, 
leaving one child, Fannie; she married Mr. A. Foreman, and they 
with their one child live in Champaign county. Mrs. Starr married 
Mr. John J. Neyhard and lived in Piatt county until her death; she 
left five children. Cora B., Sally, Anna and George are now living 
with their grandfather, Mr. G. W. Carter. Joseph Carter married 
Rebecca E. Ward; he died, but three of his children, Rosa, Dora 
and Taylor, are still living; Mrs. Carter married again and is now 
living in Macon county. Richard A. Carter married Margaret Clifton ; 
they had five children, George, Jared, William, Joseph and D. Rich- 
mond. Zachariah T. Carter married Jane Davenport; she died, 
leaving two children, one of whom, Addy Nevada, is now living ; he 
married Mrs. Fannie Fisher, and now is a farmer in Missouri. Mary 
C. married W. Benjamin McDaniel, a farmer, who lives in Kansas: 
they have five children. Lemuel 8. Carter married Katie A. Brown 
and lives on a farm in Unity township; they have two children, 
Clara M. and Leon M. Mr. Lemuel Carter is probably the only pro- 
fessional hunter in this county. He has been a hunter ever since he 
was a child. He ships yearly on an average 700 ducks, 1,200 rabbits, 
1,500 prairie chickens, 2,500 quails and 2,500 snipe. He ships to 
Chicago over $1,000 worth of game a year. He has killed as high as 
forty-two prairie chickens in one day, and in one day’s hunt he has 
shot, one at a time, sixteen dozen snipe. Ile sold this lot to another 
hunter on the ground for $25. He considers that he handles the 
finest dogs in the state; they are imported, and are Irish setters, 
English pointers and Scotch pointers. He owns one dog now for 
which he has a standing bid at St. Louis of $300. Mr. G. W. Carter 
was ordained a Baptist minister in 1844. He has preached in Ver- 
milion, Champaign and Christian counties in this state. Mr. Carter’s 
eldest son, George, married Martha V. Foreman, and has four children, 
Charles T., Mississippi, Susan and Flora Belle. 

Mr. J. W. Lowturr, farmer, Voorhies, is a native of Ohio, who 
moved from there directly to Illinois and settled in Piatt county in 
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1869. He owns 120 acres of land. He went into the army from Ohio 
in the 140th Ohio reg., national guards. 

Mrs. Grorce Derrps, née Eunice Wildman, is a native of New 
York. She moved to Pennsylvania, from there to Ohio, and then 
came to Piatt county in 1845. She was married in 1846, and moved 
to Will county, where she lived till 1861, when she came back to 
Unity township, where she has lived in one house for eighteen years. 
Mr. Deeds went to Missouri, and while at his brother’s he took sick 
and died. Mr. Deeds was a farmer. They had no children. Some of 
Mrs. Deeds’ nieces have from time to time lived with her. 

Mr. 8. 8. Dupiey, a farmer in Unity township, is a native of Ash- 
land county, Ohio. He moved from Ohio to Connecticut, and from 
that state to Illinois in 1864, and in 1866 settled in Piatt county on the 
land where he now lives. He owns 240 acres of land, and has put all 
the improvements on it, including the planting out of some two 
hundred fruit and ornamental trees. He was married in 1867, to Miss 
Elizabeth J. Porter, of Moultrie county. They have two children, 
Eddie Earnest and Mary Ethel. Mrs. Dudley has been afflicted with 
the third-day ague for six years, three weeks being the longest absence 
of the chill during that time. This fact shows that the malaria is not 
yet all out of Piatt county. Mrs. Dudley, in speaking of her early 
home on the prairie, stated that it was quite eustomary for herself and 
her several mile distant neighbors to exchange visits, taking their cows 
and staking them out to enjoy a new field of grass while the women 
chatted over knitting or sewing. While making these visits Mrs. 
Dudley becaine quite an expert snake-killer. In speaking of the first | 
settlers in his immediate neighborhood, Mr. Dudley stated as his 
opinion that a Mr. J. P. Way, who settled in T. 16, R. 5, Sec. 
23, was the earliest settler in his vicinity. Mr. Way was from 
Connecticut, and moved from this county to Nebraska. The most of 
the land in the southern part of this county’ was formerly owned 
by speculators. Those who settled in the prairie tried to open farms 
without fences, and immediately trouble arose between tlie stockmen, 
who wanted plenty of range for their stock, and the farmers, who 
wanted to till the land. They almost fought over the matter. A 
gentleman who is now,a prominent citizen of Moultrie connty was 
once known to watch his stock all day with a gun in hand. The first 
few years Mr. Dudley farmed he used to get up each night and ride 
over the place to see if stock was on the farm. Wolves have 
frequently been seen in Mr. Dudley’s neighborhood since the war. A 
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deer was killed by Tom Loyd, of Macon eounty, in section 23 of 
Unity township, in 1867, which was one of the last killed in Piatt 
connty. The first six winters Mr. Dudley was in this state he was-a 
school teacher. He taught two schools at Milnine, two at Ridge 
Chapel, and two at Lovington. He was school treasurer for six years 
of distriet No. 6, township 16. He was the third treasurer, William 
Bouser being the first, and John Carothers the second. In 1870 
school land was sold in this township for $13,660. At first the whole 
school township was laid off into four distriets, but finally, after quite 
a struggle among the people, it was laid off into nine districts. Mr. 
T. J. Kiser, of Hammond, is the present treasurer of the township. 
Mr. Dudley was not in the army, but during the war was in the 
government employ, and helped to rebuild Fort Hale, at New Haven, 
Connecticut. Sinee being in this county he has been connected with 
the Sabbath-school movement. For two years he was president of the 
Unity Township Sunday-school convention. He is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal chureh. 

Mr. James Davies, a farmer of Unity township, w was born in 
England in 1812. His parents were natives of the same country. He 
came to America, in 1856, at the instigation of a brother then in 
California, and who afterward moved to that state. While erossing 
the ocean they encountered a fearful storm, which lasted two days and 
nights. Mr. Davies’ mother came to America, and died at the age of 
seventy-nine. Upon landing in America he moved to Ohio, and from 
there, in 1863, he emigrated to Coles eounty, Illinois. He next 
moved to Douglas county, and in 1867 he settled in Piatt county. 
Mrs. Davies, née Anne Phillips, was born in England in 1815, and in 
1840 her marriage with Mr. Davies was celebrated in Shropshire, 
where they lived until their emigration to America. Both have 
relatives in England and in Ameriea. They have had six ehildren. 
Walter was killed at the battle of Murfreesborough. Elizabeth mar- 
ried Mr. Easton (see his name). The rest of the family are all 
school teachers. Diana attended school at Valparaiso. Anna has 
taught about twenty-four terms of school, and attended school at 
Valparaiso. Hortense H. has attended the State Normal and the 
school at Valparaiso. Her school-teaching experience lasts through 
twenty terms. 

Mr. Jonun H. Easron, farmer, is a native of Ohio. His father was 
a native of Massachusetts, and his mother of New York. He is of 
English lineage. In 1854 he moved from Ohio to Illinois, spending 
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the winter in Will county, but was bound for Piatt county. After 
farming for others for five years, he began teaching, and has taught in 
this and other counties for sixteen years. He bought land with the 
fruits of his educational labors. He bought his present home, a farm 
of 120 acres, in 1881. His first wife, née Elizabeth Helton, died March 
25, 1865. She had one son, Henry O. He next married Elizabeth 
Davies, August 12, 1868. She has had three children, Alberta D., 
Maud Mary and Walter. Mr. Easton went to the army, in Co. F, of 
the 2d Ill. Cav., and was out thirteen months, but, though in plenty 
of skirmishes, was in no regular battles. Owing to sickness, lung and 
typhoid fever, he had to come home. Mr. Easton taught eight terms 
of school at Mackville. He has been township assessor. 

Mr. Jamrs M. Eyrsy, farmer, Unity township, is of Seoteh and Irish 
lineage, and a native of Virginia. He can trace his ancestors back to 
Virginia colony days. He moved from Virginia to Tazewell county, 
Illinois, in 1854, thence to Macon county, and from there to Piatt 
county in 1871. At that time he bought his farm of 120 acres, where. 
he now lives. In 1849 he married Ann Eliza Whisman, who died in 
1859, leaving three children. Eliza Y. married David Lewis, a farmer 
in Douglas county. They have one child. Virginia A. is unmarried, 
and lives at home. Henry J. married Sally M. Galford, a native of 
Ohio, and lives in Unity township. They have one child, Laura 
Belle. At the time of Mr. Eyrse leaving Virginia, he ranked as 
major in the militia of that state. Te served in the Mexican war in a 
light infantry company from Virginia. He was in the Ist Va. reg., 
Augusta volunteers, under General Taylor. He was in no regular 
battle, and the principal skirmishing was done in opening communi- 
eation after the battle of Beuna Vista between Camargo and Monterey. 
Upon our asking for camp-fire stories, Mr. Eyrse remarked that their 
company was made use of, and had ‘‘no chance to joke over camp- 
fires.” Mr. Eyrse is regarded as quite a good drill master at the 
present day. 

Mr. Ezra Fay (deceased) was born May 27, 1818, in New York. 
He was of German and Irish descent. Moved from New York to Ohio, 
and from there to Illinois in 1835. His widow lives on the land he 
bought soon after coming to the county. He married Acena Holden, 
October, 1831. She died in 1839, leaving one daughter, who married 
Samuel Vanfleet, of Indiana. He next married Elizabeth Hogland. 
Three of their children are living. Richard, a‘farmer in Unity. town- 
ship, married Mary Frellinger, and has four children ; Sarah J. mar- 
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ried John Nighswander; Riley is living with his mother in Unity 
township. Mr. Fay died April 6, 1877. 

Mr. Joun Forp, a farmer in Unity township, is a native of Ireland. 
He came to America and to Monticello in 1859. He moved onto the 
present farm of about two hundred acres near thirteen years ago. He 
has been a hard worker, and got his farm by feeding cattle and work- 
ing by the month. He was married in 1866, to Elizabeth Madden, a 
native of Ireland. They have six children living: Maggie, Patrick, 
Malei, Jane, John and Kate. Mr. Ford is g member of the Catholic 
church. . 

Mr. Isaac Funrox, proprietor of the second store (grocery) in 
Pierson, started in business there in 1881, and anticipates making 
Piatt county his home. He was married in 1878, to Miss Anna 
Wacaser, and has one child, Harry Lee. 

Mr. GamauieL Grecory, farmer, is a native of New York. He 
moved to Ohio, and in 1855 to Piatt county. His father, Josiah 
Gregory, was of English descent. He settled in Champaign county 
in 1858, and moved to Bement in 1878. Mr. G. Gregory married 
Mary Monroe, November, 1856, born in this county July 29, 18387. 
Her parents both died in this county. She has five sisters and two 
brothers living. She has three children living. Wm. G. Gregory 
married Kate Crawford, has one child, and is a druggist in Coles 
county ; J. R. is farming at home; Rosalia married George Mumper, 
a farmer in Champaign county. Myr. Gregory has been town col- 
lector and town clerk, and is a member of the masonic lodge at 
Bement. 

Mr. Gitpert Greene, farmer, was born in Tennessee in 1824. He 
lived in Kentucky until he was twenty-five, and in 1854 came to Piatt 
county. We started to Champaign connty, ‘‘ got out of the way a little, 
found this county good enough, and so stopped.” Tle first settled 
abont one and a half miles below kis present home, then, after two 
years’ residence in Champaign county, settled on the Prairie in 
Bement township. The next move was to the place he now lives on, 
which he has improved. He has a fair sized orchard, which bears a 
good deal of fruit. THe was married in 1845, to Martha Ramsey. Of 
Mr. Greene's children, Wm. Boyd married Mary Lane, and in 1871 
moved to Nebraska; they have four children. Ruth married Shannon 
Fristoe, and lives in Bement; they have three children, Horace, 
Walter and Jesse Pearl. Margaret C. married Allen Moore, and lives 
in Neosho county, Kansas; they have five children. Susan married 
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Wm. Curren, and livesin Sangamon township. Jolin, Simon, Frank D. 
and Ella R. are at home. 

Mr. Joun W. C. Gray, farmer, is a native of Pickaway county, 
Ohio. His mother is a native of Ohio and lives with one of her chil- 
dren in Iowa. His father was a native of Iowa. Both of Mr. Gray’s 
grandfathers were in the revolutionary war, and two of his brothers 
went to the late war, one of whom served throughout the rebellion. 
Mr. Gray is one of a family of six children. He would not have 
settled in Piatt county had it not been for Mr. Jack Riddle. While on 
business in the county for Mr. Kious, Mr. Riddle persuaded him to 
work for Mr. John Piatt. While working for him he was hired to ship 
cattle in 1856. A portion of the year 1856 he herded cattle at Blue 
Mound for Mr. John Piatt. Mr. Gray relates some interesting items 
in regard to snakes, which were found on the prairie at an early day 
here. He says that by actual count and reeord in the season of 1856 
he killed 1,100 rattlesnakes, and has killed as high as thirty-three in one 
day. That same season he saw as many as from nineteen to twenty- 
nine deer in one herd, and he captured eleven fawns, some of which 
were sent back to New York. Mr. Gray was married in October, 
1861, to Mrs. Eliza Crain, who died February 26, 1876. In April, 
1877, he married Mrs. R. (Murry) Myres, who had one child at the 
time of her last marriage. She is a native of New Hampshire and 
came with her parents to Menard county, Illinois, in 1846. When Mr. 
Gray began improving his farm, it was overrun with hazel-brush and 
willows. His ten acre orchard is in as good a condition as any orehard 
in the county and contains all small frnit that will succeed in growing 
in this part of the state. He built his present residence about nine 
years ago. He thinks he has the best cellar in the eounty. Te settled 
on his present farm in 1869, having previously lived where Mr. James 
Wharton now lives. Mr. Gray’s well selected library of at least two 
hundred volumes shows that he is one of the farmers of the county 
who believes in keeping up with the times. He was justice of the 
peace for six years and has been elected road commissioner and 
supervisor. 

Mr. Hexry Gross, a merchant and farmer of Mackville, is a native 
of Germany. He came to America in 1853, and for eight years 
remained in New York, and then moved to Chicago, where he remained 
till 1857, when he moved to Marion county. In 1858 he moved to 
Piatt county and settled on the land where Mackville is located. Mr. 
Gross came alone from Germany, the rest of his family came after- 
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ward. He now has four brothers and one sister in the county. His 
parents, Casper Gross and wife, came to America during the war. Mr. 
Henry Gross married Sophia Gross, a native of Germany, in 1861. 
They have had eight children, two of whom are dead. Sigel T. Gross 
is bookkeeper in the store of Gross & Biggs, of Mackville. Anna, 
Alexander, Thusnelda, Henry and Sophia are at home. Mr. Henry 
Gross is the first and only postmaster that Mackville has had. He 
was school director for ten or twelve years, and filled a vacancy as 
justice of the peace. He has also been collector, clerk and supervisor 
of Unity township. 

Mr. Jno. Gorvon (deceased) was a farmer in Unity township, and 
owned 120 acres of land. He married Anna Sloam. Both were 
natives of Ireland, came to America in 1863, and to Piatt county in 
1866. They had eight children, six of whom are living, Felix G., 
Rosealla, Maggie, Mary, Ida May and Catharine 8. On the 17th of 
March, 1879, one of their boys was buried; on the 18th of the same 
month their house burned down; on the 29th of the month an infant 
was born ; and about a year from this time Mr. Gordon died. 

Mr. GrorcE Goopson (deceased) was a native of Douglas county, 
Illinois. He moved in Piatt county in 1873. He was married in 
1871, to Candacy Pierson. She has no children. Her parents were 
from Indiana, and moved to Piatt county in 1867. Mr. Charles 
Goodson was married, January 28, 1882, to Emma Gow, who until 
recently made her home at John Harshbarger’s. They reside near 
Goodson station. 

Mr. Jno. Goonson, farmer, was born in Douglas county, Illinois, 
and came to this county in 1878. In 1862 he went to California and 
began farming and stock raising, and remained there fourteen years. 
He was married in California, to Miss Julia Ingerham. They have 
one daughter, Mollie. Mr. Goodson came back in 1879 and built a 
nice farm residence of nine rooms. He is fast getting things in good 
shape about the farm, and it bids fair to be one of the best places in the 
eounty. He is a stock dealer and has some fine sheep and cattle. 
Mr. Goodson went to the army, was taken prisoner and sworn not to 
fight until he was exchanged. He was not exchanged and so went to 
California. 

Mr. Roperr Grirrtn (deceased) was married in Indiana, to Louisa 
Thompson, and moved to Piatt county in 1870. He lived on Mr. 
Quick’s place for a time, and then moved to the place he lived at the 
time of his death about five years ago. He left a widow and five 
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children. Laura married John Bogard, and moved to Missouri. 
Harriet, the wife of Christopher Denny, lives with her child, Myrtle 
Olive, in Unity township. | Mary Ellen, Henry Charles and William 
Edgar are at home. Mrs. Griffin owns about twenty-one acres of land. 
Mr. Griffin was a soldier in the late war. 

Mr. Danrer Harsuparerr, a retired farmer, was born in Cham- 
paign county, Ohio, and is of German descent. His father moved 
from Ohio to Montgomery county, Indiana, and in 1823 made the 
second settlement in that county. Ile died in Illinois in 1857. His 
wife died in Indiana in 1853. Mr. Daniel Harshbarger was married 
in 1834, to Miss Huldah Quick, of Montgomery county. They moved 
to Piatt county in 1837, and for the first summer lived with Daniel’s 
father in a cabin built the same year. In the fall Daniel went into his 
own round-log cabin covered with clapboards and containing a hickory 
pole bedstead. When he came to the county he had $200 in money, 
five sheep, one horse, one cow, one hog, and some spinning wheels 
upon which Mrs. Harshbarger did all the spinning for the family. Mr. 
Harshbarger now has a walnut chest which is a hundred years old and 
a pair of steelyards, which came trom Germany, that are one hundred 
and fitty years old. This family remained in their round-log cabin until 
1848, when they built the second brick house in the county. The brick 
was burned by Jim-Bennet on Mr. Harshbarger’s place. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harshbarger still occupy this with their son John and his family. 
When about fifty-five years of age Mr. Harshbarger stopped his long- 
continued hard labor and deeded his ten or eleven hundred acres of 
land to his children, with the proviso that they were to keep himself 
and wife. After stating this fact to us he very contentedly remarked, 
‘‘ the children all appear to be reconciled to the way I divided it.” Mr. 
Michae] Harshbarger is Mr. Daniel Harshbarger’s oldest living son 
‘(see his name). His daughter Sarah married Mr. Joseph Baker (see 
his name). Mr. John Harshbarger was married in 1868 to Anna Gaw, 
from Indiana. Their children are Carrie, William D. and Frank 
Merritt. John isa farmer and stoek dealer and lives on the old home- 
stead place where he has lived all his life. Miss Emma Gaw, Mrs. 
John Harshbarger’s sister, is making her home with them at present. 
Miss Emma seems to possess natural talent for drawing. We suggest 
that she should embrace all possible chances of cultivating such talent. 
Barbara Iarshbarger married William Carroll and is living in Douglas 
county. Their children’s names are Ivory Belle, Ivol, Ieel Lee and 
Florence Mabel. Mr. Daniel Harshbarger was the first justice of the 
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peace in his section of the county. He served as such for twelve years, 
until they began lawing, when he refused to serve longer. A gentleman 
who has known ‘‘ Uncle Dan” a long while Says that he is ‘‘ as honest 
as the day is long,” and that his extreme sense of justice led him to be 
considered one of the best peacemakers in the county. His law was, 
‘* Do right whatever the consequences,” and he has been known to 
prevent suits many times by going out of his way to see the men and 
persuading them to come to settlement. He married the first couple 
who united in the bonds of matrimony in Unity township, and for six 
or eight years performed the marriage ceremony for all who were 
married in Lake Fork timber. We must tell a little joke on ‘‘ Uncle 
Dan” which was related to us by a neighbor of his. What we have 
already told of his peace-making abilities would lead one to think that 
it would grieve him very much to have a neighbor think ill of 
him. One morning when out he met a neighbor, Mr. Thomas Good- 
son, who, instead of giving his usual ‘‘good morning!” said in a very 
sober tone of voice ‘‘I thought I would tell you there is a coolness 
between us.” ‘‘ Uncle Dan,” with a surprised and anxious look, and 
in that deep and earnest tone of voice of his, said, ‘‘ Why, Tommy, 
Tommy, what is it! I never had a hard feeling toward you in the 
world.” Mr. Goodson, after carrying his joke to the desired extent, 
remarked that ‘‘it was the sharp breeze which caused the coolness 
between them.” Mr. Harshbarger held the office of supervisor for one 
year. He was the first person to make a profession of religion on Lake 
Fork and was baptized June 28, 1842, by Mr. John Collins, and in the 
same fall Mrs. Harshbarger, Mrs. Joseph Moore and Mrs. James 
Utterback were baptized. Mr. Harshbarger relates that in early days 
in their neighborhood the people used often to get quite lonesome. At 
Mr. Monroe’s they used to go on top of the house to watch across the 
prairie, hoping to see some one coming. In case they should, word 
would soon be sent around and all the neighborhood would collect at 
one house. Since writing the above we have received the following 
items from Mr. John Harshbarger. He took the measure of twelve of 
the apple trees which his father set out in 1839 and found, that they 
averaged in circumference five feet and one inch—the largest measur- 
ing seven feet and three inches. The tallest tree was forty feet and 
seven inches in height, and in the twelve the following varieties are 
represented, Early Harvest, Golden Pippin, Vandaver Pippin and 
Spitzenburg. These trees are in a thriving condition and in 1881 some 
of them bore as high as twenty-five bushels of apples apiece. Mr. 
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Harshbarger has in his possession a Seth Thomas clock which has kept 
good time for fifty years. 

Mr. Samurn Haxsrearcer, fasunakase was born in Ohio in 1811. 
He moved from Ohio to Montgomery county, Indiana, in 1823, and 
from there to Piatt county in 1837. He was married in Indiana, to 
Sarah Quick, who had eleven children, seven of whom are living. 
Clarrissa was the wife of Nathaniel Shonkwiler. Aaron married 
Arvilla Wildman, who had seven children. He moved to Texas, and 
next married Jennie Romine. His third wife was a Miss Waters. 
Elizabeth Harshbarger married Alfred Taylor (now deceased), and has 
five children. She lives in Champaign county. Ambrose Harsh- 
barger married Margaret Richardson and lives on the old homestead 
place. They have six children, Samuel, Caroline, who married 
Wm. Taylor, and lives in Donglas county, Lucy, Effie, William and 
Henry. Jefferson Harshbarger married Francis Sexton and has four 
children. He lives in Champaign county. Isaac married Mary J. 
Goff. He has a large family of children, and lives at Atwood. 
Samuel married Emmazilla Wildman, and lives in Unity township. 
. They have a family of children, some of whose names are: Della, 
Arthur, Clara B. and Reuben Horace. Naomi Harshbarger is the 
wife of David Corell, a sewing machine agent of Bement. They have 
two children living, May and William. Sylvia Harshbarger, deceased, 
was the wife of David Cade, of Douglas county. He was married 
again in 1881, and lives in Champaig»: county. The death of the first 
Mrs. Harshbarger occurred in 1853. Myr. Harshbarger next married 
Mrs. Melissa Holden, the widow of an old settler in that part of the 
county. She died about 1870, and Mr. Harshbarger took for his third 
wife Miss Eliza Randolph. The second year after Mr. Harshbarger 
moved to the county, there were seven families in the neighborhood, 
and at one time every member of the seven families was sick except 
himself and son Aaron. Mr. Harshbarger had to leave the sick and 
go to mill at Eugene, Indiana, seventy miles distant. Before going 
he threshed the grain: by having the horses tramp it. He was gone 
eight days, and upon his return did not expect to find all the family 
alive. Mr. Harshbarger relates one of his deer hunts in the following 
manner: ‘*I was standing in the woods on a log when I saw a big 
buck coming toward me. I let him come close and then shot. The 
gun cracked and the deer came bawling and jumping toward me, 
and [—climbed up a sapling.” Mr. Harshbarger has long been 
regarded a ‘‘bee hunter.” He has worked with bees ever since he was 
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fifteen years old. He has had bees every year since. He has made 
hundreds of dollars with his-bees alone. He has found at least seventy 
bee-trees in his lifetime. The most honey he ever got out of a tree 
was ten gallons after it was strained. Mr. Harshbarger was ordained 
a ininister in the Christian church in 1843, and has preached on a large 
eireuit extending throughout this county and into Macon, DeWitt, 
Champaign, Vermilion, Donglas and Moultrie counties. He has 
evidently done a great deal of good in his lifetime, and his kindly 
countenance and earnest words indicate that he will do much more 
yet. Lie 

Mr. Micuarr O. Harsusarcer, farmer, near Atwood, is a native of 
Indiana, and came to Piatt county in 1887. He was married October 
30, 1862, to Emeline Stevens, who died in 1865, leaving one boy, 
Charles M. He next married Arvilla Whetsel in 1869. She had two 
children, Dora May and John Lee. Mr. Harshbarger owns about 460 
acres of land, part of which lies in Douglas county. He has evidently 
been a hardworking man, as the result of his labors shows. In 1876 
he built. one of the finest houses in the county. It contains fifteen 
rooms and cost $8,000. The brick for the house were made on his 
own farm. He burnt some 180,000 brick and Sold enough to pay for 
putting up the walls of his house. This is an example of thrift and 
energy not often shown in this country. In 1881 he built one of the 
best frame barns in the county. It is 68x60 feet, is two story, will 
hold sixteen horses and contain one hundred ton of hay. Mr. 
Harshbarger has made his money by farming and raising stock. 
When he was married he had $600 and some land which his father, 
Mr. Daniel Harshbarger, gave him. In conversing with Mr. Harsh- 
barger we quite readily discovered strong filial devotion, which most 
men of his age, if they have it, are quite successful in covering up. 
Since taking the above notes from Mr. Harshbarger, we have regretted 
to hear that his wife died on Jannary 9, 1882. 

Mr. Rrewaro Herron, merchant, was born in 1822, in North Caro- 
lina. His parents were natives of the. same state, from which they 
moved to Wayne county, Indiana, sixteen miles in the woods from 
Newport. They, with eight children, landed at this place between 
Christmas and New Year’s, and the snow was knee-deep. They lived 
here beside a big log and a camp-fire until spring, hauling all pro- 
visions on a one-horse sled from Newport. Mr. Helton moved to 
Douglas county in 1857 or 1858. He was married in 1838, to Ann 
Willis. - They have lived for ten or twelve years in Piatt county. He 
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was the first person who built a house in Atwood. Tis store was the 
first in the town and he opened the first grain office in the place. 
Henry Helton and wife, née Josephine Willingham, have one child, and 
live in Douglas county. Joel married Francis Smitson and is a grain 
trader in Atwood. Alexander married Mary Faulhaber, lives in At- 
wood and is also a grain dealer. He. has three children, Birdie and 
Gertie, twins, and Alfred. George and Rebecca, the youngest 
daughter, lives at home. Janie married Thomas Barnes, a carpenter, 
and lives in Atwood. Mr. Helton is a member of the masonic. order 
and of a life insurance society. 

Mr. J. A. Hawks, a miller and tile maker, of Mackville, is of 
English and German descent, and is a native of New York. He came 
west in 1869. THe taught school at Mackville for four terms after he 
first came to the county. He was in the general merchandise business 
for a time with Mr. Gross and then began milling. In 1876 he bought 
the mill which Griggs & Marshall had built. He was married in 1877, 
to Mary Mitchell, a native of Ohio. They reside in Mackville and 
have no children. Mr. Hawks went to the war from’ New York, in 
Battery G, 3d N. Y. Lt. Art. Roanoke Island, Plymouth and 
Kingston were the principal battles in which he engaged. He was 
never wounded, but was taken prisoner and was one month bby 
prison. Mr. Hawks has been superintendent of a Sunday school and 
township treasurer and supervisor. 

Mr. 8. V. Haceman, hardware merchant, Hammond, is a native of 
Pike county, Illinois. He moved from there to Logan county in 1863 
or 1864, and in 1875 settled on a farm in Piatt county. After staying 
there five years he left his farm, not selling it, however, and moved 
into Hammond, built a store building and, with his brother, A. J. 
Hageman, opened a hardware and grocery store in June, 1881. He 
was married in 1874, to Lizzie Rathbun, of Pike county. They have 
had three children, two of whom are living, Oscar Y. and Silas. 

Mr. Joun W. Kaaey, a farmer of Unity township, is a native of 
Virginia. He moved from that state to Illinois in 1869, and in 1870 
moved to Piatt county. In 1876 he bought his present home of 80 
acres. He was married in 1865, to Mollie E. Shaver, a native of 
Virginia. Two children, B. Frank and C. Claudius, have blessed 
their union. 

Mr. Samurt Karicorr, farmer, Voorhies, was born in Virginia, 
from which state he moved to Indiana, and thence to Piatt county, 
where he bought land in 1869, and now owns 160 acres. He was 
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married in 1868, to Mary Aun Cummins, and has three children, 
Minnie, Charles and Sylvester. 

Mr. T. J. Kiser, a lumber merchant of Hammond, is a native of 
Macon county. He came to Piatt county in 1873, and began his 
present business. He is school treasurer of his township. He was 
married in December, 1878, to Eliza Adamson. ‘They have two 
children, Ethlyn E. and Loran P. 

Mr. Wittram R. Kiser came to Piatt county in 1876 and went 
immediately into partnership with T. J. Kiser in the lumber business. 
He was married in 1879, to Miss May Baldwin. 

Mx. Joun Love (‘‘Capt. Love”), a farmer near Hammond, is a 
native of Pike county, Missouri. His father was a native of South 
Carolina, and his mother was born in Ireland. They moved from 
South Carolina to Pike county, Missouri. His father was one of a 
little colony that went out in 1815, and in 1518 he died in Missouri. 
Capt. Love’s stepfather, Mr. Welch Allison, moved to Macon county 
in 1834-or 1835, and his mother died near Decatur in 1836. Capt. 
Love was one of a family of four children. His brother Andrew 
moved from Decatur to near Lovington, on the old Snyder place. 
Andrew had a post-office in his house, which was named Lovington. 
After the town was built it was named the same. Capt. Love came to 
Macon county from Missouri in 1834, then returned to Missouri, and 
again in 1835 came to Decatur, and in January, 1836, began clerking 
for Mr. William Cantrall. After about seven months he began 
clerking for Renshaw & Finley (afterward Renshaw alone), and 
remained here for several years. [from what we hear of Mr. Love 
at this time, he must have been considered quite a business manager. 
Although but eighteen years old, he had a man’s business entrusted to 
him. Tis health having failed somewhat, Mr. Love went to his 
brother’s farm, near Lovington, and went into the stock business. He 
was with his brother most i the time from this on, until his marriage, 
in 1842, to Charlotte Emerson, a sister of Judge Emerson. He then 
settled on a farm of his own near Lovington, which place he afterward 
sold, and moved to Judge Emerson’s place, in Macon county. In 
1853 he stopped farming, and bought out a little store in Lovington, 
and remained there till 1856. Ie Gore out then, and somewhat unex- 
pectedly went to Sullivan, where he remained till 1859, when he sold 
out. During the year 1860 he was out of business. After his return 
from the army, he bought a farm in De Witt, and remained there till 
1868, when he moved to the farm he now lives on. He owns all the 
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section except 160 acres, which he gave to his daughter. Capt. Love’s 
first wife died in 1869. Their eldest daughter, Mary Ellen, married 
Dr. J. W. Snyder, and they, with their two children, live in Gilman. 
M. Jennie married John R. Cantrall (see his name). Mr. C. H. 
Love married Adaline Evans, and lives in Christian county. They 
have two ehildren. He helped Mr. C. D. Moore to lay out the town 
of Hammond, and was the second grain merchant in the place. Capt. 
Love was married in ‘1871, to Sarah A. Cooper, a native of Iowa. 
Her mother, sixty years of age, is living with Mrs. Love. Her 
parents moved to Iowa in 1844, in which state her father died, after 
which her mother moved to Sangamon county. On June 28, 1861, 
Mr. Love went to the army as captain of Co. E of the 21st Mil, 
Grant’s own regiment, organized from the seventh congressional 
district. He did a great deal of traveling about, but was in only one 
regular battle, that of Frederickstown. He was taken sick with a 
severe attack of pneumonia, and was ultimately discharged because of 
chronic diarrhea. Although sick, he had been with the ‘company 
several times. Upon Capt. Love’s leaving the regiment the officers 
and his men gave him articles in sealed envelopes, with the injunction 
that he was not to open them until he reached Nashville. Upon our 
urgent and repeated appeals, and against his protestations, we have at 
last succeeded in gaining his permission to have these testimonials 
printed in connection with the sketch of his life. 


TESTIMONIALS TO CAPT. JOHN LOVE. 


Camp 21st Iti. Vors., NEAR MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


February 20, 1863. 

Wuereas, Owing to long and almost irreparable ill health, our honored com- 
rade in arms and fellow officer, Capt. John Love, of Co. E, 2ist Ill. Vols., has been 
compelled to retire from onr present field of labor; therefore be it 

" Resolved, I. That Captain John Love has our warmest sympathies in his 
afflictions, and that it is with feelings of sincere and profound regret the decrees 
of an inevitable fate have declared that we must give him the hand of a long and 
perhaps final farewell. 

II. Thatin Capt. Love we recognize all the attributes of a refined gentleman, 
an agrecable associate, a noble companion in arms, and that in him the Govern- 
ment loses one of his brightest ornaments, most valuable, patriotic, devoted and 
faithful in all of his duties. 

III: That bidding adieu to our old associate — the ever faithful companion of 
all our hardships, privations and dangers, such as only a soldier can realize — we 
can heartily breathe an earnest “God bless you,” and when in the future we are 
engaged in the arduous duties of the soldiers’ life, we will recur with memories of 
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sweet pleasure and an honorable pride to the days and times when Captain Love 
made one of our number. 

IV. That we make this voluntary testimonial to his virtues and moral worth, 
because such are alone due to the brave, earnest, hopeful and uncompromising 
defenders of the right—the Government of our Fathers. 

Signed by officers . 
Wm. P. Carin, Col. Commanding Brigade, 38th Vols. 
Wo. E. McMacurn, Lieut.-Col. Commanding, 21st Ill. Vols. 
J. E. Cattoway, Major, 21st Ill. Vols. 

W. C. Harris, Captain. 

Water I. Carin, Lieut.and Brigade Inspector. 
S. Voris, Brigade Adjutant. 

Apert Woopsury, Lieut. 

C. B. Steeve, Adj., 21st Ill. 

Geo. F. Eaton, Capt. Co. A, 21st Tl. 

E. D. Cox, 1st Lieut. Co. A, 21st Ill. 

J. P. H. Stevenson, Capt. Co. B, 21st Ill. 
Puitre WELSIUIMER, Ist Lieut. Co. B, 21st Tl. 
B. F. REEp, Capt. Co. D, 21st Il. 

J.S. Taytor, 2d Lieut. Co. D, 21st Ill. 

Jxo. A FREELAND, Ist Lieut. Co. E, 21st Il. 
Davin 8. Biacksurn, Capt. Co. F, 21st Tl. 
J. W. Vance, Ist Lieut. Co. F, 21st Tl. 

W. J. Hunter, 2d Lieut. Co. F, 21st TL. 

A. GrorGE, Capt. Co. G, 21st Til. 

A. W. Soneer, Ist Lieut. Co. G, 21st Ill. 
Epwin Hartan, Capt. Co. H, 21st Il. 

N.S. McKeen, Ist Lieut. Co. H, 21st TI. 
Cuas. Howe, Ist Lieut. Co. I, 21st Tl. 

J.S. Cox, 2d Lieut. Co. I, 21st Ill. 

J. L. Wiison, 1st Lieut. Co. K, 21st Tl. 

E. M. SEeery, Surgeon, 21st Ill. 

E. D. Witkin, Chaplain, 21st Tl. 

J. E. Jones, Quartermaster, 21st Ill. 

Dick L. Siri, 2d Lieut., 21st Il. 


MEMORIAL OF RESPECT. 


Presented to Capt. Love on the morning of his departure from Co. E 
21st Ill. Vols. 

About to take farewell of your company and rejoin your family in Illinois, it 
may be a pleasure to yourself and friends, that your company thus express their 
lasting friendship and esteem for one who has been so long their captain, and our 
serious regret for the misfortune, and sympathy for the long and lingering sick- 
ness that has at length deprived us of one whom we will so sadly miss. 

We shall always admire the high sense of duty that stamped all your actions ; 
try to imitate the purity of morals and principles that characterized all your con- 
duct; reflect the indefatigable zeal that has always actuated in all your effort to 
suppress this fou) rebellion; and feel grateful for the anxious care you always 
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manifested even in your sickness for your company. In you we feel not only the 
loss of an earnest, dutiful officer, but a sincere, tried and impartial friend. While 
we remain in the field with a determination to fight to the last, the execrable 
friends’ fiends of this hideous rebellion, we hope health may be restored, that 
your life may be spared for many years of usefulness, that you may long enjoy the 
sweets of social intercourse, a blessing to your family, an honor to your friends. 


Joun A. FREELAND, Ist Lieut. Co. E, 21st Tl. RicHarp BENETT, 
Jxo. W. Nazwortiry, Serg. Co. E, 21st Ill. Wituiam MInuison, 
Gero. W. Lynn, Serg. Co. E, 21st Tl. EZEKIEL Norris, 

A. W. McPHEETERS. ALFORD Nasu, 
J.H. McGutre, Corp. Co, E, 21st Ill. W. B. Tuomrson, 
Jas. A. Fruit, Corp. Co. E, 21st Ti. Peter Bure, 

Jas. M. Moors, Corp. Co. E, 21st. Tl. Perry Hoskrxs, 
Enocu WALKER, Corp. Co. E, 21st Tl. Jas. H. Nazworrtuy, 
SaMvuEL Bocas, Corp. Co. E, 21st Ill. Jas. R. Duncan, 

A. M. Astrmore, JNo. WILBURN, 
CHISTOPIIER Bick, J. B. REEsg, 

H, A. Suir, JEFFERSON Brown, 
A. M. Bong, Tuomas Sura, 
Roserr Bran. Morean J. Ray, 
PETER CORFER, * Davin P. CrarK, 
ANDREW K. Bone, Dante“ CLIFFORD, 
E. M. McGurre, Henry Baker, 

E. Haney, Jno, ABBOTT, 

Gro. W. SHERWoon, Morris MacKasoy, 
J. A. MircH et, W. H. Hoskins. 
A.M. Mrrewenn, ~ Martetus Hitz, 
TuoMAS FarrREL, Moses HI 1, 

Finis E. Kennepy, JAMES H1Iut, 
W.I.C. McCrvrg, Joun E. HINzs, 
Jno. GAULDING, Gero. K.. JENKINS, 
Patrick KENEDY, Gero. P. McDowE tu. 


Mr. Joun Lowe, farmer, is a native of Kentucky. He moved 
from there direct to Illinois in 1861, and to Piatt county in 1869. He 
lived for a time in Sangamon township. He married Sarah T. Atkin, 
who has three children, Edward, William and Albert, living. Mr. 
Lowe went to the army from Vermilion county in Co. B of the 
25th Ill. He was out four years, serving one year in the 149th reg. 
Tle engaged in the battles of Pea Ridge, Perryville, Murfreesborough, 
Mission Ridge, and also those of the Atlanta campaign. He was never 
wounded or taken prisoner. 

Mr. T. F. Livencoop, farmer and minister, is of German descent, 
and was born in 1830, in North Carolina. He moved from there to 
Indiana, and thence to Moultrie county, Illinois, and to Piatt in 1861. 
He married Catharine Pearson, of Indiana, in 1850. His son, Athan 
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A., married Margaret Moore, and lives in Champaign county. David 
F. married Barbara Meeker, and lives in Douglas county. Permelia 
is the wife of Vincent Quick, and has two children, Oscar and Lena. 
The names of the remaining children are Mathias E., Albert, Sarah, 
Lilley, Cora, Ella Pauline and Addie. Mr. Livengood was ordained as 
a minister in the Christian church in 1866. He formerly preached on 
a circuit running through Champaign, Piatt, DeWitt, Moultrie, Doug- 
las and Vermilion counties. Now he travels only in Douglas, Ver- 
milion, Champaign and Piatt counties. He has organized seven 
churches in Champaign county, where most of his preaching has been 
done, one in DeWitt and one in Piatt county. When he settled in this 
section of the country he found the people hospitable. At an early 
day here the people always called upon the new settlers, congratulating 
them on coming into the county. Mr. Livengood preached his first 
sermon in the Taylor school-house in Douglas county. Upon our ask- 
ing him in regard to the first couple he married in this county, he said: 
‘¢T remember how I was scared, but don’t remember their names.” 
He told us of once going fifteen miles, swimming the West Okau and 
traveling bad roads, to marry a couple. He says he ‘‘ had a good time 
otherwise, but got no pay.” Since he was ordained a minister he has 
made an average of one hundred conversions each year. The largest 
amount he has ever received in one year from one church has been 
$140; the least amount, nothing. 

Mr. Witiram G. Leavirt, farmer, Hammond, was born in 1825, 
in New Hampshire. He was married in his native, state, to Mary 
French, a widow. They had ten children, eight of whom are living. | 
Sarah and Margaret are married and living in New Hampshire. Har- 
riet, the wife of V. C. Sleeper, lives in Wellington, Kansas, and has 
three children. Abbey married Scott Moonan; has six children, Willie 
Walter, Fred, Park, Charles and Sarah. James William is married, 
has one child, and lives in Cerro Gordo township. Herbert married 
Elnora Simms, has one child, and lives in Kansas. Harry W. and 
Luther M. are living at home. Mrs. Leavitt died in 1872, and My. 
Leavitt, in 1873, was married to Mrs. Mary T. Osgood. Mr. Leavitt, 
upon moving from New Hampshire, settled in Menard county, from 
which place he moved to Piatt county, and bought the half section of 
land upon which he still lives. At present, however, he owns 240 
acres of land. He improved the farm himself, and has planted ‘out at 
least five hundred trees. 

Mr. Wiiuram A. Liston, carpenter and farmer, of Hammond, was 
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born in Ohio in 1822. Ie moved from that state to Macon eounty, 
Illinois, in 1859, and to Piatt county in 1872. At a previous time he 
moved into Piatt county, but only remained two years. Te was justice 
of the peace for about six years. About 1843 he and Phebe Cooper, 
born in Ohio in 1825, united their lives, and ten ehildren, nine of 
whom ¢re living, is the result of their mion. Jeremiah E. was killed 
in the late war; Raehel L. is married and lives in Maroa; Albert is 
married and lives in Missouri; William is in Deeatur ; Sarah C. is mar- 
ried to N. B. Wallaee, and lives in southern Illinois; Walter H. is a 
barber in Deeatur, while Joseph, Jacob, Matthew and Zarelda A. are 
at home. 

Mr. J. W. Lyneu, blacksmith, Hammond, is a native of this state, 
and moved from southern Illinois to Christian county, and thenee to 
Piatt county in 1868. He was raised a-blaeksmith, and was the 
seeond blacksmith in Hammond, having bought out George Ragland, 
of that place. Mr. Lyneh first married Miss Naney Booker, who 
died, after having one child, William Henry. He next married 
Elizabeth Balmer, who is the mother of six children, Edward, Sally, 
John, Myrtie, James and Charles. 

Mr. Jesse Monrox (deceased), a farmer, was born in Maryland. 
His father was a soldier in the revolution. He married Sarah 
Gordon, a native of Ohio. Her father was a eaptain in a spy company 
in the revolutionary war. At an early day, 1828, Mr. and Mrs. 
Monroe settled in Indiana. Later, in 1836, after some of their family 
were married, they moved to Piatt eounty, Illinois, to help loeate 
their ehildren. William Monroe and James Utterbaek eame and 
entered land for themselves and Mr. Jessé Monroe, in 1836, which 
was the first entry of land in Unity township. Mr. Monroe, the 
subject of our sketch, had seven daughters and six sons. Four of his 
sons died in their youth. At the time of his settling in this county, 
four of the children were married. Two of them, however, moved 
with their father, and the others eame at a later date. William 
Monroe married Sarah J. Moore in Indiana, and moved to Piatt 
eounty in 1836. Eliza married Mr. William Crain, and lived on | 
what is yet often called the Crain farm, although owned by a near 
dozen different persons. She had three boys and two girls. Harvey 
married Cynthia Lane, of Indiana. After living two years in this 
eounty, he moved to Indiana, where, after coming home from the 
army, he died, leaving three ehildren. Sarah E. married Samuel 
Hamilton, and moved into Douglas county. They have three 
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children. John Crain is married, and lives ona part of the Crain 
farm (see his name). Emily married John Clapp, and lives on the 
old Crain homestead. Frank Crain, now of Gainesville, Texas, was 
married in 1874, to Mary E. Layson, who died in 1877. He next 
married Lizzie Tutin, a native of Wisconsin. They have one daughter. 
He went to Texas in 1877, and is a stock dealer there. Martha 
Monroe married Mr. James Utterback in Indiana, and moved to Piatt 
county in 1836. They lived in this county for about twenty years, 
and then moved to Iowa, where he has become quite a wealthy and 
prominent citizen. Ruth Monroe married Mr. Samuel Mosbarger, and 
lives in Douglas county. They have seven children, all grown.. 
Sarah Monroe and Mr. Joseph Taylor married abont 1838, and were 
the first couple married in Unity township. The wedding ceremony 
was performed on the place where Richard Monroe now lives. Mrs. 
Taylor married Mr. Thomas Goodson, and now lives in Tuscola. 
Nancy Monroe married Ezra Fay (see his name). Lydia Monroe 
married Mr. John Cook, and moved to Champaign. Both are dead. 
Two of their daughters married, but died of consumption, each leaving 
one child. Three of Mr. Cook’s sons are living. Richard Monroe 
lives on the old homestead place (see his name). Mary E. Monroe 
married Mr. Gamalial Gregory (see his,name). Two of Mr. Jesse 
Monroe’s children, Jesse, Richard’s twin brother, who died at the age 
of fourteen, and Harrison H., died within two days of eath other, and 
were the first ones buried in Unity township. 

Mr. Witi1am Mowror, formerly a resident farmer in this connty, 
moved back to Indiana in 1865 and has remained there since. He 
was married January 28, 1835, to Sarah J. Moore. They have never 
had any children, but have done their share of taking care of others’ 
children. During their married life they have had in charge as many 
as thirty-four children, sending twenty-two of them to school. Eight 
girls have been married from their house. The first winter, 1836-7, 
that Mr. Monroe spent in Piatt county he lived in the same house with 
Mr. James Utterback and family. On January 8, 1837, he moved 
into his own house, a log cabin 16X18 feet. The cabin was not yet 
complete. The roof was on and the floor laid, but a bed-quilt served 
as a door, while the fireplace was only built halfway to the mantle- 
piece and the hearth was not filled up. Two elm logs were thrown in_ 
the back of the fireplace to build the fire against, and in leu of chairs 
and table Mr. and Mrs. Monroe sat in front of the fireplace on the 
edge of the floor, having their food placed on the floor between them. 
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On the day they moved Mr. Monroe killed a deer, and the wolves 
getting scent of it followed him home. That evening as he and his 
wife cooked it and ate the meat off the bones they threw them over the 
incomplete chimney into the yard, where they were eagerly snatched 
up by the waiting wolves without. When Mr. Monroe went out to 
drive them off they ran away, barking like little dogs. This winter 
proved to be quite a severe one. Mr. Monroe gradually completed 
his cabin, but in the meantime he used often to find their bed in the 
morning covered by an inch or two of snow. Mr. Monroe made quite 
a narrow escape with his life at the time of the sudden freeze in 1836. 
He and James Utterback started to East Fork, Coles county, for corn, 
when the snow was about knee deep. It began raining and continued 
until the ground was covered with a slush of snow and water. The 
men’s clothes were thoroughly soaked with water and they were about 
half-way across the prairie when suddenly a piercing, fierce cold wind 
struck them. In ten minutes the slush was frozen sufficiently to bear 
the weight of a man. They unhitched their teams, leaving the oxen, 
while each mounted a horse and ran down to a Mr. Holden’s. When 
they reached Mr. Holden’s Mr. Monroe could not get off his horse. 
He was frozen fast to the hair of the horse, so that they had to pull 
him loose. He was then taken into the house, where all possible care 
was given him. It was over a week betore they got their teams home. 
When Mr. Monroe got home ‘after his trip for corn, he found Mr. 
Christopher Mosbarger, an old millwright, there, with his tools. As 
the folks were without bread, the millwright exclaimed, ‘‘ Boys, get 
your oxen and grub hoes and cut the ice; by gracious, we makes a 
mill with prairie ‘nigger-heads.’” In about four days the mill, the 
first on Lake Fork, was complete. The same mill was afterward 
moved to where Atwood now is and was run by a horse. It would 
grind from ten to twenty bushels a day. Mr. Monroe’s folks were in 
the county five years before officers of any kind found them. Mr. 
William Monroe got up a petition which led to the location of a road 
from Monticello to Lake Fork, the first local road in that section of the 
eounty. William Monroe and Hiram Heath made the furrow across to 
Monticello. John Tenbrooke was the surveyor. After this, William 
Monroe got up and circulated a petition for the opening of a state road 
from Charleston to Bloomington. The legislature granted the petition 
and Daniel Stickle and Judge Hughes were appointed commissioners. 
George Heath was surveyor. The new road traversed the county very 
nearly in the track of the old road, which crossed from Monticello to 
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the head of the timber, crossed the Fork and on down on the east side 
of the stream. A mail route was established, the mail being carried 
on horseback. Mr. O. C. Denslow was the first postmaster, and was 
on the land owned by Mr. Samuel Harshbarger. The postoffice was 
moved to Mr. Jesse Monroe’s house and Richard Monroe was 
appointed postmaster. The route was discontinued after the Toledo, 
Wabash & Warsaw railroad was built. Mr. Monroe, when he went 
to Vandalia to enter his land, carried apple seeds home in his saddle- 
bags and planted them. He reports that he and his neighbors did 
well in their farming. They were all sociable and peaceable. Nor 
were they lacking in hospitality. Mr. Monfoe states that he has taken 
persons into the honse to stay over night, until in the morning those 
nearest the door would actually have to get out of the way to permit 
the others to arise. 7 

Mr. Ricaarp Monror, farmer, is a native of Indiana. He came 
to Piatt county in 1836 and has lived longer in Unity township than 
any Other person. He was married March 1, 1863, to Anna E. Gosney 
and lives on his father’s old homestead. Mrs. Monroe’s.mother lies 
buried at the Bement cemetery. Her father married Mrs. M. Byers 
and lives in Bement. In 1876 Mr. Monroe built a very fine frame 
honse containing ten rooms. He is gradually improving his place until 
in neatness and appearance it can compete with any other in the 
county. 

Mr. Joseru Moors, ‘‘ Buckskin Joe,” farmer, was born in Ohio in 
1812. He is of German and Irish descent. J'wenty-four years of his 
life were spent in Kentucky, in which state he married Emelia B. 
Whittaker. He says that he visited this country about 1832, that he 
liked it better than the timber land where he had been living, so he 
went home, married, and came out here—Piatt county—abont 1836. 
When he reached this part of the country he had just seventy-five 
cents, one-third of which he gave to Henry Sadorus for meal. His 
father was dead, but his mother and all the family came to this county. 
His mother died about 1857 or 1858, and now all the family are gone 
except himself and one sister. Mr. Moore efitered a part of his 
present home place in 1838, and in 1844 put up what he supposes to be 
the first hewed log house in the township. Te still lives in the house, 
which is 32 X36 feet, and of which all the window and door casings are 
of hewed wood. In 1843 he put out an orchard of about five acres. 
His orchard seemed so large, his house appeared of such great size, 
that his neighbors declared that ‘‘he put one forty in the orchard, 
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another in the house, and cut the timber off the other forty to put his 
house on.”” Mr. Moore tells some interesting facts in regard to the 
young ladies whom he knew in the pioneer days of this county. Two 
girls started from where Comargo now is and walked through Piatt 
county and on to the trading house which was twelve miles below 
Monticello. Upon their return they were overtaken by a hailstorm, 
and when they reached Mr. Moore’s they were covered with the marks 
of the falling hailstones. Mr. Moore’s sisters used to get on horses and 
travel to Charleston, twenty-eight miles distant, in order to receive 
letters from their lovers. When we asked Mr. Moore to tell us some 
hunting stories he exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, ’twill be useless to begin to tell my 
hunting excursions !” When asked how many deer he had killed in a 
day he said, ‘‘ Only as high as seven in a day.” IIe used to get from - 
fifty cents to $1 for deer skins and from twenty-five cents to $1.25 for 
coon skins. He says that he and another man once made a bargain 
that they would quit hunting when they could not kill a deer a day— 
and they did quit. As there are four Joe Moores in Unity township, 
the people of that place have chosen to give the subject of our sketch 
the sobriquet of ‘‘ Buckskin Joe.” We suspect that his hunting pro- 
pensities had something to do with the chosen name. Mr. Moore’s 
eldest daughter, Mary, married Mr. Martin Parrent and went to 
Nebraska, where she died in 1881, leaving one daughter, Mary Ruth. 
William Moore lives not far from his father’s residence (see his name). 
Rtobert W. Moore married Melissa Shults and lives in Unity township. 
Their children’s names are Margaret, Oscar, Rhoda, Dora and Jessie. 
Nancy Moore married James Goodson and had one daughter, Harriet. 
Mr. Joseph Biggs became her second husband. They have one 
daughter and live in Douglas county. In 1864 Mr. Joseph Moore 
married Mrs. Thomas Wilkinson née Elitha Parrent. She came to the 
-connty in 1864. My. Moore helped to haul lumber for the first court- 
house in Piatt county. He remembers of loaning fifty cents to one of 
his neighbors (the gentleman is yet one of his neighbors) with which 
to pay his first taxes. Mr. Moore was wounded in 1840 by a pitchfork. 
As a result he has lost a good portion of the bones of one hand. One 
glance at ‘‘ Uncle Joe,” as he is often called, will convince any one 
that he is a pioneer settler. And he is proud of having been one. 
Why shouldn't he be? We of a later generation often fail, no doubt, 
to give the pioneers due credit for all the work they accomplished— 
and under difficulties any of us would find it hard to overcome. They 
should, every one of them, feel a pride in that they have struggled 
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through the long years and have made themselves what they are. Mr. 
Moore, when we went to hear him tell his old-time tales o’er, displayed 
to us the characteristic and genuine pioneer hospitality. As soon as 
he pereeived us he seemed to take it for granted that we had come to 
spend the day. He did not use many words but in terse pioneer sen- 
tences bade us welcome. We were scarcely seated in his hewed log 
house when we caught a glimpse of our horses disappearing into the 
stable. All this took place without a word that we expected to stay 
more than a few minutes. When the time for departure came he bade 
us good-bye and invited us to return in his same characteristic way. 
He, and his old-time stories are known throughout the county. From 
all parts of the county have we been directed to be sure and see 
‘* Buekskin Joe Moore” if we desired to hear some good old tales in 
regard to early times in Piatt county. 

Mr. Wiiiram F. Moors, farmer, was married in 1867, to Elizabeth 
Owen, a native of Ohio, and of Welsh descent. She died of consump- 
tion, leaving one child, Owen. Mr. Moore next married Anna Stafford, 
who was born in Piatt county, but was reared in Indiana. Her father, 
Jno. W. Stafford, was from Virginia, and her mother from Kentucky. 
They lived for about fifteen years in Piatt county, and both died on the 
place Mr. Moore lives on now. When last married Mr. Moore settled 
on his present home place. In 1876 he moved the house to its present 
position, and in 1880 built a new barn. The farm contains 400 acres, 
and has improved a good deal sinee Mr. Moore has had it in charge. 
Mr. and Mrs. Moore have but one child, Carry. 

Mr. Brensamin Moore (deceased) moved to Piatt county in 1839, 
and settled on land which he had entered previous to his moving out 
from Montgomery county, Indiana. He celebrated his marriage with 
Sarah Monroe just previous to moving to Illinois. Friends who were 
coming induced Mr. and Mrs. Moore to come to Illinois. They 
endured many hardships and exposures when they settled in the new 
country. Wolves used to run chickens up to the yard fence in day- 
light. Mrs. Moore now lives in a log eabin built in 1841, and for 
whieh her husband hewed the logs. Mr. Moore died Oetober 11, 
1852, aged thirty-six years. They had four children, two of whom are 
living. Aaron went into the army for three years. Upon his return 
he married Martha Pervine, but died about three years after, from 
disease resulting from exposure in the army. Allen J. lives with his 
mother, and has charge of the home place. Chas. B. married Martha 
Shonkwiler, and lives in Unity township, on part of the land that Mr. 
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Moore settled on. They have two children, Adrian T. and Nellie. 
Ruth Ann married Geo. Wiley, and died leaving two children, Wm. 
and Laura. 

Mr. Isaac Moors, a farmer near Atwood, was born in Ohio in 
1823. He moved from his native state to Kentucky, from there to 
Indiana, and thence to Piatt county about 1865. He was first united 
in marriage to Phebe Kelly, who died leaving one child, that also 
died. His second wife, née Mary Thomas, died leaving two children, 
Rebecca E., who has one child, and who is the wife of L. T. Hageman, 
a carpenter of Sullivan; and Ezra, who is still at home. He took for 
his third wife Mrs. Benj. Meeks née Clementine Newton, whose 
daughter, Anna Meeks, is still living at home. They have four 
children living, Chas., Bertie, Cora and Frank. Mr. Moore owns 
about eighty acres of land. 

Mr. Lurner Moors, a farmer, was born in 1814, in Scioto county, 
Ohio. His parents lived in Crawfordsville, Indiana, for a time. His 
father eame to Piatt county and bought forty acres of land where Mr. 
Moore now liyes. J.uther came the next fall, 1837. Soon after 
coming to his land Mr. Moore put up a little cabin, made three or 
four thousand rails, fenced his land and broke it, and then, in 1840, 
married Mary J. Stewart, of Coles county, and went right to house- 
keeping. He has modified and added to his residence from time to 
time since, until he has the present neat house. When he first came 
to the county he had nothing but one sled and a horse. His orchard 
of about one hundred trees are from seeds which were carried from 
Indiana in the vest pocket. Of Mr. Moore’s first wife’s children, Geo. 
W. died in the late war; Allen married Catharine Greene, and lives 
in Kansas ; Isaac G. married Janie Epperson, and lives in,Polk county, 
Nebraska ; Sarah J., the wife of Joseph Wiley, has two children, and 
lives in Sedginiok eauat, Kansas; Wm. H. and Hannah are twins, 
the former tied Hester A. Taylor, has two children, and lives in 
Bement township ; the latter married Wm. Mosbarper, a hardware 
merchant of Atwood, they have two children ; Benjamin F., a farmer, 
married Julia Maxey, and lives in Unity township. Six of the first 
Mrs. Moore’s children are dead. In 1864 Mr. Moore married Sarah 
E. Kearny, a native of Pickaway county, Ohio, and became u resident 
of Piatt county in 1861. Her mother died very suddenly in this year, 
and, her father died in 1864. Her brothers and sisters went back to 
their old home in Douglas county. Since then they have become 
widely scattered. One sister, who has been blind for twenty years, 
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makes her home with Mrs. Moore. The second Mrs. Moore has: had 
six ehildren, Mary E., Harvey L., Albert T., Marion, Oliver and 
Harry. 

Mr. Perer Maxey, carpenter, Atwood, is a native of Kentueky, 
his parents’ natal state. He is of French descent, his great-grandfather 
and grandmother on both sides came from France before the revolution 
and settled in Virginia. His parents moved from Kentueky to Coles 
county, Illinois, in 1836. Peter Maxey came to Unity township in 
1858, and for a time was a farmer. He helped to build some of the 
first houses in Atwood. In 1851 he married Minerva Fitzpatrick, of 
Trish lineage and a native of West Virginia. They have had ten ehil- 
dren, seven of whom are living. Deborah J. is the wife of Mr. L. 
Bishop, a mechanic in Unity township; Juda is the wife of Francis 
Moore, a farmer of Unity township; Laura married Thos. Cogdell, a 
farmer; Theodore, Cora Bell and Oliver are at home. Mr. Maxey 
went to the Mexican war in 1846, in Co. G (the Ottawa Co.), under 
Capt. Reed and Col. Newby. He was in the long, wearisome and 
tedious march tu and from Sante Fé, New Mexico. “He was in no 
skirmishes. He was also in the late war, starting out August 1862, in 
Co. H. of 107th Ml. reg., and remaining nearly three years. He was 
not wounded, but was in the following engagements: Huff’s Ferry, 
Campbell Station, Knoxville, Rocky-faced Mountain, Dalton, Resaca 
and Peach-tree Creek, at which place he was taken sick. Sinee writing 
the above, have heard of the death of Mr. Maxey, which oceurred June 
21, 1882. About seventy-five soldiers took part in the funeral eere- 
monies, commanded by Capt. Anderson of Atwood. Mr. Maxey was 
born in Kentucky in 1830, and has been a member of the Christian 
chureh for tWenty-six years. 

Mr. James McDowet1 (deceased) was born in 1820. He was mar- 
ried September 25, 1845, to Lydia MeKinstry, and in 1858 moved to 
Deeatur, Illinois. At the end of one month they moved from there to 
Bement, Illinois. They stayed the first night in Bement at Dr. Buck- 
ley’s, and immediately put up a one-room shanty, 25X16, on the lot 
where Mr. T. T. Petit now lives. The next day after moving into the 
shanty they had ten boarders. In September they moved into a part 
of what is now the Bement House. Mrs. MeDowell was in the hotel 
from this time until 1870. Mr. MeDowell died November 1, 1860, 
leaving his property about $1,700 in debt. The money for the pay- 
ment of this debt had to all be made out of the hotel, and in less than 
three years Mrs. MeDowell paid off the debt. She says that she will 
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always feel grateful to the people of Bement and Piatt county for their 
kindness in this emergency. Mr. J. Virgil McDowell married Miss 
Gelia McCose, of Michigan. They with their one child, Amy, make 
their home at Champaign, where Mr. McDowell is employed in the First 
National Bank. Samnel married Miss Maize McCose, of Michigan, 
and lives in Chicago. Mary E. married N. 8. Buekner, now presiding 
elder in Kansas, in 1869, and died in 1870. Charrles B. married Ella 
Felix, and is a fruit agent in New York city. Ella married Mr. Cary 
Moore, now a commission merehant in New York. They have three 
children. William McDowell is in Chicago. Mrs. McDowell married 
Mr. James Wharton in 1864. 

Mr. Curtsropnrr Masterson, farmer, was born in Indiana in 1835. 
He is of German descent. He was married in 1861, to Elizabeth 
Quick, a native of Piatt county, born in 1844. He moved into Piatt 
county in 1875. His father bought land in Piatt county in 1857, and 
was well acquainted throughout the southern part of the county. His 
mother was a sister of Messrs. Daniel and Samuel Harshbarger. Mr. 
Masterson belongs to the Masonie lodge. He has been deacon in the 
Christian chureh four years, and a trustee for seven years. 

Dr. Jno. S. Marsuatt, a resident physician of Atwood, was born 
in Ohio in 1832. He is of German descent, and parents, now both 
dead, moved from their native state, Virginia, to Ohio. He moved 
from that state to [linois 1862 or 1863, and has been practicing medi- 
‘cine in Unity township ever since. For eight years he has had an 
interest in merchandise, and for the last two years has been alone in 
the business. He is the oldest resident physician of Atwood. He 
married, in 1853, Eliza Drury, who died February 29, 1881, leaving 
three children. William R. married Lucinda Tarrant, who died, leav- 
ing three children. Albert L., who assists his father in the merchan- 
dise business, married Mollie A. Grove, and has one child, Bertha. 
Elmer E. is studying telegraphy. 

Mr. [saac C. Minter, farmer, near Atwood, is a native of Indiana. 
His father was from New Jersey and his mother trom Pennsylvania. 
He moved from Indiana to Clark county, and from there to Piatt 
county in 1852. Ile was married in Indiana in 1828. to Angelina Lee, 
a relative of Gen. Lee, and who died in 1833, leaving one daughter, 
who married O. P. Cook, of Paris, Illinois. He next married Jane 
Wildman in 1858, who died, leaving six children, Clarissa, Catharine, 
Eliza, Isaac C. B., Amzi W. and Sarah Belle. IIe was married in 
1877, to Mary Green. Mr. Miller has lived on his present homeplace 
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for twenty years. lis father was in the war of 1812, and his grand- 
father took part in the revolutionary war. 

_ Mr. Jacoz Mircnetst (deceased) moved from Ohio to Illinois, where 
he and his wife both died in 1867, leaving a family of boys. Of these, 
William married Lillie Taylor, has one child, and is a merchant of Mil- 
mine; John married Cynthia Tatman, and has one child; Jacob owns a 
farm of eighty aeres in Unity township; Joseph is a farmer, and 
George lives in Willow Braneh township. Their father left about 160 
acres of land in addition to some timber land. 

_Mr. Grorce Moony, farmer, Mackville, is a native of Virginia, from 
which state he moved to Indiana, and thence to Coles county, Ili- 
nois, and from there to Piatt eounty in 1857. He first married Mary 
Ann Babb, who was the mother of four children, Eli, Eliza, Isaac and 
Alfred. He next married Ellen Nelson, who gave birth to twins, _ 
Franklin and Francis. 

. Mr. Joseru McCasg, farmer, Voorhies, moved from Ohio, his native 
state, to Piatt county in 1865, settling in Willow Branch township, but 
afterward moving onto his present farm of 160 aeres in Unity town- 
. ship. He was married in Ohio, in 1846, to Elizabeth Miller, and five 
of their six children. are living. John married Sarah Bunyan, lives in 
Unity township, and has three children, Ulrich, Ellsworth and an 
infant ; Jos. H., Samuel, Albert W. and Charlie are at home. Mr. 
MeCabe has held a few of the lesser offices while living in the county. 

Mr. A. J. Myrrs, a druggist of Hammond, is a native of Macon . 
eounty. He moved to Piatt county in 1876, bought a stock of drugs 
of a druggist in Hammond, and built his present store building. He 
and his partner, Dr. Noe, have the largest drug store in Hammond. 
Mr. Myers was married in 1873, to Miss Ella Payne. They have three 
children living, Leonora May, Effie Viola and Ethyl. 

Mr. J. W. Maurrirt, blacksmith, Atwood, was born in Virginia, 
“his parents’ native state. They moved to Illinois in 1854. He was 
married in Coles county, January 16, 1857, to Irena Conly, who was a 
native of Indiana. They have had seven ehildren, J. W., Jr., is mar- 
ried and lives in Atwood; Anna married Robert Sipe, one of the tile 
firm, Sipe & Son, and lives in Atwood. The names of the remaining 
ehildren are Dazella, Elmer, May, Bertie and Cland. Mr. Merritt went 
to the army from Coles county in Co. E of the 25th Ill. reg. He was 
in the following engagements: Pea Ridge, Stone River, Chickamauga, 
Perryville and Corinth. He was taken prisoner at the battle of Chick- 
amauga, September 20, 1863, and was in four different prisons, Libby, 
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Danville, Andersonville and Florence. At Florence the stockade was 
not completed and the guards were insufficient, so that he, in company 
with some others, made their escape. It took them seventeen days to 
travel from Florence to Newburn. They swam streams and traveled 
by night, and even then they would have had a serious time to get 
through had they not been helped by negroes whom they had taken 
into confidence. When they got home the folks had given Mr. 
Merritt up as dead. He says: ‘ All things considered, I didn’t enjoy 
prison life very much.” 

Mr. Titoaas Morrts, farmer, Bement, is a native of Treland, who 
came to America in 1853. In 1855 he came to Piatt county, and about 
fourteen years ago bought his present home-farm, which now contains 
240 acres of land, which he has improved himself. The farm was 
bought by hard days’ labor, and the improvements were made in the 
same manner. He was married in 1861, to Mary Connor, a native of 
Ireland, and has had nine children, six of whom are living, Michael, 
David, James, Mary, Thomas and Henry. p 

Mr. Grorcr W. Nouinp, farmer, was born in 1822, in Pike county, 
Ohio. His father was a native of. Pennsylvania, and his mother of 
Virginia. Both are dead. He moved to La Fayette, Indiana, when 
there were but three log houses in the place. He ste yed in Indiana 
about twelve years and then came to Coles county, Illinois, and in 1847 
moved to Piatt county. He was married in 1847, to Sally Terry, a 
native of Virginia. When asked if his children were boys, he said, 
‘Yes, we had three boys— but all wore petticoats.” TLieurena is liv- 
ing at home. Lucinda married Willis Bushell and lives in Unity town- 
ship ; she has four children, Rosa, Lily, Leander and George. Isabel 
married E. R. Richey, and lives in Unity township, they have three 
children, Ruth E., Elmer and Noble. Both of Mr. Nolind’s daughters 
live on hisland. He improved most of the place himself. He says 
that at an early day here if one did not try tobe a neighbor the people 
would make him be one. When he first settled in the county he knew 
everybody in Monticello, and there were no neighbors between that 
place and his farm near the southern county line. He was not a hunter, 
but once, after killing a deer, he labored under the delusion that he was, 
until he hunted a whole week without killing anything. At the end of 
this week he brought his gun to the house and hung it up, saying, 
‘There ye’ll hang till I sell you;” and it did. After this the gentle- 
man said ‘‘ That’s George’s hunting.” He acknowledges that he was a 


great wolf chaser, and that he could soon run down a horse while after 
28 ; 
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a wolf. He ‘‘often bought a gun, but would rub it up and sell it.” 
Mr. Nolind is a cheerful old man, and says he ‘‘never allows to get 
old.” He has been gray-headed ever since he can remember, and has 
never been confined with sickness for an hour. 

D. O. Nor, M.D., is a native of Missouri, and has been in the 
county about six years. His practice extends throughout the southern 
part of Piatt county and in the northern part of Moultrie county. He 
is kept quite busy in his work and considers that he has been suc- 
cessful as a practitioner. The year of 1880 passed with his losing but 
one or two patients, and those just at its close. Dr. Noe’s specialty is 
with diseases of women and children. During the summer of 1881 
he did not lose a single child patient. Dr. Noe is a graduate of the 
St. Louis Homeopathic Medical College ; also of Missouri School. of 
Midwifery, and of the St. Louis College of Homeeopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons. He was first educated in the old school, but uses both 
the old and the new. He was married in 1875, to Clara Van Hook. 
They have one child, Stella. 

Mr. Oxronzo Newron, of Hammond, put up the first residence in 
that place. He is a native of Virginia, from which state he moved to 
Ohio, and from there to Pike county, Illinois, in 1855, and thence to 
Piatt county in 1859. He settled first at Monticello, and fer a time 
was clerk in a clothing store. In 1865 he married Mary J. Wilkinson, 
who is the mother of three children, Charles W., William Edward and 
Walter Bertie. Mr. Newton put up the first store in Hammond, was 
the first railroad agent there, and at present (1881) is running the first 
flax mill of the place. He was a captain in the late war. He went 
out in 1862, in Co. H of the 107th Il. Inf. and served two years, but 
was in no engagement during the time. 

Mx. Joun Nicuswanper, farmer, is a native of Ohio. His parents 
moved from Ohio to Illinois, and in 1860 he came to Piatt county. 
He was married in Piatt county to Sarah Fay, and has had six children, 
one of whom is dead ; N. Alice, Flora, Charlie, Mattie and Ella. Mr. 
Nighswander owns eighty-five acres of land. 

Mr. Jas. P. Owrnas, grain buyer, is a native of Howard county, 
Missouri. Ile was in Piatt connty in 1845, and in hunting some stray 
stock found no house between Mr. Joe. Bakers, of Unity township, 
and Mr. Jas. Piatt’s, of Monticello township. Je did not settle in the 
state, however, till 1876, when he began dealing in stock at Atwood. 
He began buying grain in 1879. Mr. Owing’s first wife née Mary 
J. Hackett, died leaving three children. He next married Elizabeth 


i. 
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Truax, who died leaving no children. He was married again in 1879, 
to Mrs. Helton née Elizabeth J. Shelby, who has been a resident of 
the county for ten or twelve years. Mr. Owings went to the Mexican 
war on June 20, 1846, from Charleston, in the 3d Il. reg., under 
Capt. Bishop and Col. Foreman. From the time he left New Orleans 
until he got back to Dallas, Texas, he had no biscuit and butter. He 
did not want to return by water, but finally started, and was in two 
storms on the Gulf. When they got off at Galveston, they were just 
twelve hours run from their starting place. IIe, Sam’! Logan, Geo. 
Wells, Wm. Sublet and John Foster came home then by land. The 
principal engagements in which he took part were those at Point 
Isabel and Matamoras and was ordered to Monterey, Cerro Cordo and 
Buena Vista.°,He was under thesbrigade commander Gen. Shields. 

Mr. Battvus Orr, farmer, Hammond, is of German and Irish 
descent, and was born in Ohio, from whieh state he moved to La Salle 
county, Illinois. He came to Piatt county in 1865, and settled near 
Bement. He moved from there to his present home in Unity town- 
ship in 1869. He owns 160 acres of land, which he has improved 
himself. Mr. Orr draws rather a doleful picture of the appearance of 
the surrounding country when he settled on his farm. He says deer 
and wolves were plenty. There was no house between his farm and 
Bement, and part of the time, he thinks, he could ‘‘swim a horse 
half-way to Bement.” But now, quite happily, there is a change in 
the condition of affairs. Deer and wolves are exterminated, many 
houses have been built, and ditching has been done until most of the 
land is in good farming condition.- In 1880 Mr. Orr’s eorn erop 
averaged sixty bushels to the acre. Mr. Orr was married in 1865, to 
Hannah Boring, and has one child, Addie. 

Mx. Joan Prempie, farmer, was born in Kast Kent, England. 
When he was seventeen he came to New York. He moved from 
there to Michigan, and then, after traveling in the west somewhat, he 
settled in 1855 within nine miles of Bement, Piatt county. He was 
married in 1865, to Mary A. Allerton. He was in the army for three 
years, going out in Co. E of the 21st Ill. Corinth, Murfrees- 
borough and Perryville were the principal battles in which he 
engaged. His parents lived in Cerro Gordo. 

Mr. J. P. Ponprr, farmer, was born in 1816, in North Carolina. 
He first moved to Tennessee, and from there went to Kentucky, from 
which state he came to Piatt county in 1864. He owns 160 aeres of 
land, besides some town property. He was married in North 
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Carolina, to Matilda Bradford, and has had eight children, seven of 
whom are living. Sophronia J. married Mr. Tweed. She next 
married Mr. Franklin, and lives in Unity township. Naomi is living 
at home. Verlincia married Mr. John Edmonson, and lives in 
Moultrie county. James and John each own 160 acres of land. 
Rosetta and Marcetta are school teachers. 

Mr. Levi E. Hancock, a farmer near Mackville, was born in Ken- 
tucky in 1823. His parents, natives of Virginia, moved to Kentucky, 
and from there to Indiana, where his mother, eighty-four years of age, 
now resides. In 1844 Levi Hancock and Mary Wheeler were 
married. She was a native of Kentucky, but had been living in 
Indiana. Five of their children are living. William H. is farming in 
Kansas. Alonzo is farming on the home farm. Jasper -Hathaway is 
a farmer in Kansas. Sarah married Albert Collins, and, with her hus- 
band and two children, lives at Pekin, Illinois. Estella married John 
Snyder. They, with their three children, live in Kansas. Mr. Han- 
cock moved to his present home in Piatt county in 1858. They moved 
in the month of February, into a little log hut on the place. The 
cabin was without doors, and the floor was minus. However, with a 
little work, they managed to remain in the house till a better one was 
afforded. He bought his farm in 1857, and now owns 183 acres. His 
present residence was built in 1871. Mr. Hancock is a member of the 
Masonic lodge at Bement. 

Mr. Tueropore J. Ricney, a furniture dealer and insurance agent of 
Atwood, is a native of Sullivan county, Indiana, and is of German 
descent. His father is a native of Kentucky, while his mother was 
born in Indiana. They were married in the latter state, and moved 
from there to Coles county, thence to Douglas county, and then to 
Moultrie county, about three and one-half miles southwest of Atwood. 
His mother died September 15, 1867, was buried at the Harshbarger 
cemetery, and Mr. Livengood preached the funeral sermon. Mr. 
Richey, the subject of this sketch, was married April 4, 1869, to 
Martha Wilson, a resident of Mackville. They have had five chil- 
dren, three of whom, Freddie Albertus, Clandius Pearl, and Jessie 
Ethyl, are living. Mr. Richey lived in Mackville for about five years, 
and then moved to Atwood, and was ,the first family which lived in 
the place after it was made a town. He was an undertaker, a car- 
penter, and a painter, and was in the first mechanical shop that was 
ever in Atwood. It was moved thither from Mackville. Mr. Richey 
belongs to the Royal Templars of Temperance. 
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Mr. Noau Ricuarpsoy, farmer, Unity township, is a native of 
Indiana. His father was in the war of 1812. He moved to Illinois in 
1857 and first settled almost on the lines of Champaign, Dougias and 
Piatt countigs, the house being just in Champaign county. In 1858 he 
moved to where he now lives on the forty acres of his farm which he 
has not sold. In 1857 he and Emma Pratt were’ united in the bonds 
of matrimony. None of their three children are living. One daughter, 
however, lived to be a young lady. Mr. Richardson has been justice 
of the peace, was school trustee for three years, school treasurer one 
and a half years, and school director for twelve years. 

Mr. Smron Suonxwiter, farmer, was born in Scioto county, Ohio, 
November 15, 1806. His grandfather emigrated from Germany to 
America during the revolutionary war. He had a college education of 
fourteen years, and at the time of his arrival in America had some 
kind of writing to do. Simon’s father was in the war of 1812. The 
whole family moved from Ohio to Indiana, Putnam county, from 
which place Simon moved to Piatt county in 1837. In 1837 or 1838 
he settled on the place where he now lives. A portion of the place 
was covered with heavy timber, which he cleared off, and the rest 
was covered with tall prairie grass. A tent against a tree sufficed as a 
eamping place for the family until a cabin eighteen feet square was raised 
in the same yard where his present residence stands. The latter house 
is of log, is two-story, contains five large rooms in the log part, and 
has been built for thirty-five years. [t is probably the largest log 
house in the county. Mr. Shonkwiler’s old orehard contains the 
largest apple-trees that we have seen in the county. He says that 
some of them measure seven and one half feet in cireumference. Mr. 
Shonkwiler was married in Indiana to Theodosia Reed, who had five 
children, all of whom are living. Elizabeth married Philo Wildman, 
has seven children and lives on a farm. Daniel is‘unmarried and lives 
at home. Mary married John Masterson, has four children and lives 
within three miles of Mr. Shonkwiler’s. Harriet Eliza married George 
Smithers (now deceased), and lives in Bement ; she has three children. 
Jacob Shonkwiler, a soldier in the late war for abont three years, 
married Mary Masterson, has one child, and lives about one mile from 
Mr. Shonkwiler’s. The first Mrs. Simon Shonkwiler died in 1848. 
In 1850 Mr. Shonkwiler married Mrs. Chas. Webster née Anna Schee. 
She was born in Ohio in 1825. In 1842 her parents moved to 
Missouri, where in 1844 she married Mr. Webster, who died in seven 
years, leaving her a widow with three children. Eleanor Webster 
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married John Milliken, and lives in Milmine. Mr. West Webster 
married Alice McMillen, has four children and lives on the home-place. 
James Webster, a soldier in the late war, married Viola Holtz; she 
died leaving one child. Since her last marriage Mrs. Shonkwiler has 
had four children, all of whom are living. Jennie is unmarried and 
lives at home. Oliver married a Miss Griffith, and since 1875 has 
lived in Iowa; they have two children. Martha Shonkwiler, the wife 
of Chas. Moore, has two children, and lives one mile from her father’s. 
Franeis Marion Shonkwiler lives at home, but of late has been attend- 
ing school at Valparaiso. Mr. Simon Shonkwiler used to be considered 
quite a hunter. He hunted a month in the fall for two sueceeding 
years, and killed forty-three deer during each hunt. As we noticed the 
agility with which he moved about over his place in 1881, we could 
almost pronounce him ready for another hunt, and at a moment’s notice. 
The energy of his early days has by no means left him. He seems to 
have time for no idle momerts. 

Mr. Naraanren Svonkwiter came to Piatt county about 1838. 
He has lived in Atwood about five years, but anticipates returning to 
his old homestead on the farm. He was married in Piatt county, to 
Clarissa Harshbarger, who died. Two of her daughters are living. 
Mary married Isaac Barritt and lives in Unity township. She has four 
children, Emily, Nathaniel, John and Elizabeth. Naney Shonkwiler 
married David Wither, has two children and lives near Hammond. 
Mr. Shonkwiler next married Sarah J. Barritt. Two children, Marga- 
ret and Ida, are living. Margaret married John Lucas, a druggist of 
Atwood. They have one child, Maud. Mr. Shonkwiler entered a 
portion of his land at Vandalia. He now owns 700 acres. 

Mr. Wiriiam G. Sxyprr, farmer, was the fourth child of a family 
of twelve, was born January 19, 1832, in Scioto county, Ohio, and is 
of German and Welsh lineage. His parents were born in Virginia, 
and in childhood emigrated to Ohio. He lived in Ohio until the win- 
ter of 1854-55, when he visited Illinois, spending part of the winter 


on Lake Fork, in Unity township. While here he amused himself . 


by ‘‘ following the tracks of the deer, whose instinct had taught them 
to march before civilization; so he did nothing but obliterate their 
tracks in the snow.” At that time prairie chickens were so plenty that 
‘‘in case one failed in his own attempts at shooting, for ten cents he could 
buy enough of the game to give a person the impression that he was a 
regular Nimrod.” In the spring of 1855 William G. ‘tried to shake 
the mud from off his feet and left a country which, during a part of 
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the year at least, appeared grand in nothing but skating rinks and 
high-pressure wind.” He started for Kansas, stopping, however, in» 
Macoupin county to see a lady who twelve years later became his wife. 
While in this county he heard of ‘‘an over-production of Sharp’s 
rifles” in Kansas, and fearing a panic he concluded to go to Ohio, 
where he remained, with the exception of a trip to Kansas and Mis- 
sour, until August 1861. During this summer he had his first experi- 
ence as a soldier. We will relate it in his own words: ‘‘ My first 
experience as a soldier was when I was first hentenant of a company 
of home guards in the summer of 1861. We had, as I thought, about 
sixty of as brave boys as ever attended roll-call. We had decided on 
very fantastic uniforms, had them made, but had not drilled in them 
yet when a call was made on us to repair to Granupsburg, a little town 
situated on the Ohio river, about thirty miles above Portsmouth, on 
the Kentucky side, to drive away a brigade of rebels who were butch- 
ering men, women and children—so report had it. We were to meet 
at a place called Lucasville, and be transported to the river in farm 
wagons and proceed up the river by steamboat to drive back the invad- 
ing army of the rebels. When we got ready to start from Lucasville 
we found that one wagon was sufficient to transport all present and 
able for duty. Out of the sixty members of our company, Capt. A. 
F. Miller, myself, Lieut. Geo. Jones and private H. J. Snyder were 
all that we could muster. On arriving at Portsmouth, Ohio, Col. Rag- 
nor called for a report from Capt. Miller. He reported one private 
_and three commissioned officers present, and fifty-six non-commissioned 
and privates on the sick-list. Col. Ragnor ordered us to divest our- 
selves of our swords and repair to the armory and be invested with a 
musket apiece; and that order was the destruction of as fine a military 
company as usually falls to the lot of anyone to command. I think 
they were brave—not one but would have died rather than meet the 
enemy or leave home at that early stage of the rebellion. Of course 
they were principally men who believed that the war would end in 
ninety days, and of course it would be foolishness for them to sacrifice 
their business, and probably their lives, when there were so many 
whose duty it was to go at their country’s call.” In August, 1861, Mr. 
Snyder enlisted m Co. G of the Ohio Vol. Inf., and went into camp at 
Portsmouth, Ohio, where he remained until February 12, 1862, when 
the company was sent to Fort Donelson, where they arrived in time to 
see the rebel flag hauled down, but not in time to take any active part 
in its capture. The following is a list of the battles in which Mr. Sny 
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der was engaged: Pittsburg Landing, siege of Corinth, Port Gibson, 
Champion Hills, siege of Vicksburg, siege of Jackson, Carrion Crow 
Bayou, Sabine Cross-Roads, Monnett’s Ferry and Snaggy Point. He 
served as private, corporal, orderly-sergeant and quartermaster-sergeant. 
He was commissioned as second lieutenant December 24, 1862, to rank 
as such from September 7, 1862. He was promoted and commissioned 
as first lieutenant September 1, 1863, to rank as such from May 16, 
1863. On the 10th of August, 1864, he was promoted to captain, and 
on the 2d of April, 1866, he was promoted to major. His regiment 
was veteranized in February 1864, and was discharged from service in 
May 1866, at Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Snyder was married October 14, 
1867, to Mary E. Weaver, of Macoupin county. They went to Ohio 
and lived one year, and then returned to Illinois, stopping in Cham- 
paign county, but expecting to locate in Douglas county. His wife was 
stricken with spotted fever and died March 17, 1868, about one month 
after their return to Illinois. He purchased land in Piatt county in 
1868, and moved on to it the same year. On the 4th of January, 1872, 
he took for his second wife Mrs. T. B. Miller, née Belle Rose, of Scioto 
county, Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Snyder have had four children, the eldest 
of whom were twins, and but one of the four is living, Rose Loleta. 
When Mr. Snyder first visited Piatt county he says one could almost 


Swim a horse from Lake Fork to Bement. He then thought the country 


almost worthless; but now he owns 160 acres of land, and is fast making 
a nice home. 

Mr. Bernarp Sruve, a land owner of Piatt county, is a native of 
Germany, and came to America when four years old. His parents 
settled in Ohio, from which state he moved, finally settling in IUinois. 
He studied law at the Chicago Law University, and practiced at Spring- 
field. While located at Springfield he and Mr. Alexander Davidson 
published, in 1877, a history of Illinois. This is a more complete his- 
tory of the state than any which has ever been written, and we commend 
those who desire any information in regard to [linois between the dates 


1673 and 1873, to obtain and consult the work just referred to. Mr 


| Sturé owns about 1,640 acres of land in Unity township. He has 


built upon this land the model tenant houses of the county. They are 
larger and more convenient than any, of our knowledge, in this county. 
The fact of Mr. Stuvé’s having land in the connty led him to move his 
family to Monticello and make that place his home for a short time. 
They now reside in St. Louis, Missouri. In March, 1857, Mr. Stuvé 
married Mary Illinois Wilson, daughter of Chief-Justice Wilson. They 
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have one son and four daughters, Wilson, Mollie C., Ella Mlinois, 
Clementina and Alice Davidson. It will not be out of place here to 
give a brief sketch of the life of Judge Wilson, which we will condense 
from Davidson & Stuvé’s History of Illinois. William Wilson was 
born in London county, Virginia, in 1795. His father died when he 
was very young. After clerking in a store a time, and at the age of 
eighteen, he began studying law under Hon. John Cook, an able law- 
yer of the Virginia bar. At twenty-two years of age he came to IlIli- 
nois to make a home, and in a year after his coming he came within 
six votes of being elected associate supreme judge at the inauguration 
of the state government. He was soon elected as associate justice, and, 
at the age of twenty-nine, was elected to the honorable position of chief 
justice of Illinois. For nearly thirty years he held this position with 
great credit to himself and receiving the respect and confidence of 
the people. His country seat near Carmi, on the banks of the Little 
Wabash, was his pleasant summer resort, where he entertained royally 
and in the hospitable style of Old Virginia. His public career came 
to an end in 1848, and his death oceurred April 29, 1857. 

Mr. J. A. Sampson, a harness maker of Mackville, is of English 
lineage, and was born in Indiana. His father was a native of Ken- 
tucky, and his mother of Virginia. They lived in Unity township for 
a time, but died in Indiana. Mr. J. A. Sampson came to Piatt county 
from Indiana in 1857, at the instigation of his brother-in-law, J. N. 
Terrill. He farmed until 1862, when he went to work at his trade, and 
in 1866 opened the first saddler shop in Mackville. He was married 
about 1853 to Eliza J. Robbins, who died in 1867. She had three 
children, two of whom are dead. Mamie married Solon Herod, of 
Indiana, and died leaving two children. Lola N. married John Mer- 
ritt, and they, with their one child, Nina Maud, live in Atwood. Mr. 
Sampson married Susan Boyle about 1867. They have no children. 
Mr. Sampson still lives in Mackville. 

Mr. Wituram L. Suaw, a farmer of Unity township, moved from 
Indiana, his native state, to Shelby county, Illinois, in 1871. From 
this place he moved to Piatt county. He was married in 1866, to 
Leannah Price. They have three children living, Rosetta, Sarah Ellen 
and Theodore. Mr. Shaw went from Indiana to the war in Co. E of 
the 85th Ind., and remained from 1862 to June 1865. The principal 
battles he engaged in were those of Peach Tree Creek, Georgia and 
Fayetteville, North Carolina. He was taken prisoner at Christian, 
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Tennessee, and was kept as sueh for two days. He was in Sherman’s 
march to the sea. | 

Mr. Jacon Sruriine, a farmer of Unity. township, began his life in 
Old Virginia. He moved from that state to [linois, and in 1875 settled 
on the place he now lives on in Piatt county. He owns 120 acres of 
land, upon which he has planted 150 trees and built a dwelling house. 
He married Miss Catherine York, and nine children have blessed their 
union. Kight children-—Mary, Martha, James, Reuben, Louisa, 
William, Frank and Sydney—are living. Mr. Spurling went to the 
army in Oo. D of the 116th Ill. Inf. The prineipal battles he engaged 
in were those of Vieksburg, Jackson and Chattanooga. He was 
slightly wounded four times. At the last battle mentioned he was shot 
across the forehead. He had some quite severe experiences in foraging 
expeditions. On one expedition he aecidentally got in company with 
some rebels. As he was dressed partly in rebel and partly in Union 
uniform he easily made them believe he was a Southerner. After riding 
a time, he made some excuse to stop while the rest rode on. He then 
shot the horse from under one of the rebels, and, putting spurs to his 
horse, fled. Soon after this oecurrence he was nearly overtaken by 
rebels, but le sueeeeded in keeping out of reach till he was near the 
Union camp, when he jumped down a fifteen-foot bluff, his horse fol- 
lowing. He rode into camp, escaping the fire from the rebels’ guns. 

Mx. Grorcr E. Sarcent, farmer, is a native of Peoria county, Ilh- 
nois. He is of Irish and German lineage. His father, a native of 
Ohio, and his mother, a native of Kentucky, moved to Macon county 
about forty-seven or forty-nine years ago. Mr. Sargent came to Piatt 
county about twenty-seven years ago, but did not settle here until 1875, 
when he bought his present homestead. He was married in 1868, to 
Julia Coe, a native of Michigan, and who came to this state in 1859. 
They have three children, Albert D., Nancy Belle and Harry. Mr. 
Sargent went into the army from Coles county in Co. K, 21st Ill. reg., 
and again in Co. B, 55th Ill. He was out three years and three 
months, and was wounded at Kenesaw Mt. He has spent about ten 
years of his life in traveling over the United States. He has been 
‘broke up and burned out a time or two.” 

Dr. Witi1am T. Sartsoy, practicing physician of Atwood, is a 
native of Brown county, Ohio. His father, of Maryland, and_ his 
mother, of Pennsylvania, moved to Ohio in 1833, and in 1866 both 
died of cholera in the same state. Dr. Smitson received his medieal 
education at a medical institute in Cincinnati, where he graduated the 
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winter of 1867-8. He came to Piatt county in the spring of 1868 and 
began practing at Mackville, from which place he moved to Atwood in 
1879. He was married in 1864, to Mary E. McOord, of Cincinnati, 
who died in 1879, leaving three children, Ida Francis, Oscar M. and 
Mabel Edna. He next married Lola Mathes, on March 31, 1881. Dr. 
Smitson went into the army from Brown county, Ohio, in Co. H, 12th 
Ohio Inf. He was in the engagements at South Mount, Maryland, 
Antietam, Cloyd Mt., Centerville, second battle of Bull Run and Car- 
nifax Ferry. He was in the army three years and four months; was 
never wounded, but was once a prisoner for a few hours. _ 

Mr. Isaac M. Surru, farmer, Voorhies, is a native of Pennsylvania, 
and of German descent. He moved to West Virginia and from there 
to Piatt county in 1869. He first came to the county and bought some 
land, after which he returned to Indiana and married Nancy J. Cum- 
mins. They then moved to their new home. They now own 160 
acres of land, all of which they have improved. Four children have 
blessed their union, Emery O., Alta Florence, Nora Ellen and Anna 
May. Mr. Smith went into the army in Co. H, 140th Ind. reg., was 
sergeant, and was out from 1863 to 1865, engaging in the battles of 
Murfreesborough and Nashville. At the former place he, with other 
soldiers, ate parched corn for three weeks. While in the army he 
helped to bury five of his bunk-mates who died from sickness and 
exposure. 

Mr. Joun Trexsrooxr, hotel-keeper, of Hammond, was born in 
Pennsylvania and raised in Franklin county, Indiana. His father, 
Abraham Tenbrooke, and mother, née Catharine Piatt, moved to 
Indiana in 1818. John, with his mother and sister, moved to Piatt 
county in 1838. In 1839 he built and opened the first hotel proper in 
Monticello. At first the hotel was composed of one log room and a 
shed addition. It was afterward remodeled and contained seven or 
eight rooms. Mr. Tenbrooke was married in 1840, to Aldula Sadorus, 
and in 1850 he sold out, left Monticello and moved to Sadorus Grove, 
where he lived until his wife’s death in 1853. In 1865 he went to 
Decatur for a short time, but returned to Sadorus Grove and bought a 
farm. He next moved to Urbana. In 1871 he built a house near the 
college grounds in Urbana. After leaving Urbana he went to Danville 
for a year, and then, in August, 1880, he moved to Hammond. By his 
first wife he had four children. James died February 27, 1881, in Neva- 
da. Melissa married Mr. Jas. Lochrie, and, witha family of children, 
lives in Iowa. Henry married Lucy Richardson and lives on a farm 
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in Champaign county. Eliza married Henry Timmons and lives near 
Monticello. Mr. Tenbrooke married Mrs. Nancy Elder November 25, 
1879. Mrs. Tenbrooke nee Nancy Nelson was first married to Mr. 
. David Davis. She is a native of Brookville, Indiana, and has lived 
ten years in Missouri and five in Ohio. She has one son, Anthony 
Elder, who married Ada Popham and has one child. Mr. Tenbrooke 
was probably the third magistrate in Piatt county, then a part of 
Macon county, and has been justice of the peace for forty-three years. 
He was county commissioner of Champaign county at the time of the 
building of the court-house in Urbana. 

Mr. Enisan Tryon (deceased) was a native of Indiana. He moved 
from that state to Piatt county over twenty years ago, and lived in 
Unity township until his death, in 1874. He held the office of super- 
visor of Unity township. At the time of his death he owned some 
over three hundred acres of land. He bought the raw prairie and 
made all improvements for the home plaee. He first married Agnes 
Smith, who died leaving two children, one of whom, Margaret, is 
living. She married Samuel Welch, and they, with three children, 
Laura E., Guy C. and Chas. A., live in Unity township. Mr. Tryon 
next married Rebecca Sampson, who died leaving two children by her 
first husband, and one, Clarinda, by her last. Clarinda is married and 
has one child, Lura Hester. They live in Unity township. Mr. Tryon 
was married again in 1869, to Nancy Shaw. It is a noticeable fact 
tkat the name of each one of his wives began with the same letter. 
Mr. and Mrs. (Shaw) Tryon had two children, Dora and Lola May. 

Mr. L. M. Tempre, the third and present postmaster of Hammond, 
is a native of Ohio. He moved direct from that state to Illinois, and 
about 1873 came to Piatt county. He began business in Hammond 
about four years ago. He keeps a general merchandise store. He 
was married in 1866, to Mary ©. Green. They have five children, 
Naney E., Eva May, Fannie Dell, Nora Alice and Elbert Earnest. 
Mr. Temple is a member of the masonic lodge of Bement, No. 365. 
He went to the army in 1862, in Co. C of the 68th Tl., and again in 
1863, in Co. C of the 8th Ill. Inf. The principal battles he engaged 
in were those of Jackson, Miss., Spanish Fort, Ala., and Fort Blakely, 
Ala. His first march was that of Sherman’s raid from Vicksburg to 
Meridian, Mississippi, during which time he went thirty-one days 
without change of clothes. He was discharged May 4, 1866, at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Mr. Temple passed through the army without loss 
of limb, but he was destined to suffer such loss at a later date. On 
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August 2, 1876, he had his right arm crushed in the horse-power of a 
threshing machine, near .Voorhies Station. Dr. T. A. Collett, of Lov- 
ington, Illinois, a graduate of the Michigan University at Ann Arbor, 
assisted by Drs. Parker and Vance, of Bement, amputated the arm 
at the shoulder joint at 8 a.m. August 3, 1876. 

Mr. J. N. Terrir1, farmer, was born in 1818, in Indiana. His 
parents were from Virginia, from which state they moved to Ohio and 
from there to Indiana. Mr. Terrill moved to Piatt county in 1856. 
He first lived on Mr. Joe. Moore’s place, and then on that of Mr. 
Adam Shonkwiler, from which he moved to Mackville, and then moved 
to the farm on which he now lives. He was married in Indiana, to 
Sarah A. Sampson, who was born in Kentucky in 1824. They have 
had seven children, five of whom are living. Mary married James 
Hunt, and lives in Tennessee ; they have four children. James died 
in the army. Rebecca R. married Jno. Matthews, who died in 1881 ; 
they have four children living. John is living at home. Alice married 
Albert Grove, a farmer, who lives at Mackville ; they have one child. 
Charles is at home. Mr. Terrill went to the army in 1862, in Co. 
of the 107th reg. He never was in a battle or a skirmish. Mr, Terrill 
remembers, when he first eame to the county, of Joe. Moore and Royal 
Mitchell’s going to Bourbon to mill in a boat. It was the only possi- 
ble chance to get there, and they were three days making the trip. 

Mr. Hamiuron Tayror, farmer, was born and partly reared in Page 
county, Virginia. His father died when he was but two years old. 
He moved from Virginia to Ohio and then to Montgomery county, 
Indiana. He next moved to Douglas county, [llinois, and in 1869 
came to Piatt county. He owns forty acres of land. He was married 
in Montgomery county, Indiana, to Elizabeth Masterson, a native of 
Indiana, and has three children, all living. Mary Ann, the wife of 
James Taylor, has one child, Oscar. John William married Caroline 
Harshbarger and lives in Douglas county. Alice, the wife of Richard 
Brown, a native of New York, lives in Bement township. 

Mr. H. C. Tatiey, a carpenter of Hammond, is a native of North 
Carolina and moved from there to Douglas county, Illinois. He spent 
two years in Champaign City as carpenter on the Indianapolis, 
Bloomington & Western railroad, and in 1874 moved to Piatt county. 
He opened a carpenter shop soon after settling in the county. His 
wife, née M. M. Cowen, is a native of Indiana. 

Mr. H. F. Turner, farmer, Voorlies, is a native of Missouri, from 
which state he moved to Coles county, Illinois, from there to Douglas 
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county, and in 1864 he settled in Piatt county. He now owns eighty 
acres of land in Unity township. He was married in 1864, in Illinois, 
to Matilda Jones and has seven children, Nellie, Mary, Lizzie, Maggie, 
Zelica, Lear and Katie. 

Mr. Bensamin Quick (deceased) was a native of New York. His 
father moved from that state to Ohio, and from there to Indiana. A 
portion of the family, Benjamin, Smith, Huldah (Harshbarger), Theda 
(Harshbarger), with Ambrose and John, twins, and halfbrothers to the 
others, came to thiscounty. Benjamin came in 1841 and settled on the 
place Mrs. Quick now lives on. He was married in 1836, to Elizabeth 
Utterback, a native of Harden county, Kentucky. Her parents were 
natives of Virginia and moved from Kentucky to Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. 
Quick had a large family of children. John Quick, a soldier in the 
late war, married Mary Bryson and lives in Unity township. Isaae 
was in the rebellion also. Huldah was the wife of Isaac Baker and 
died in 1875. Elizabeth married Mr. Masterson. Naomi married 
Peter Mosbarger and died leaving three children. William H., a 
farmer in Unity township, married Rebecca Ater and has three children, 
Charles JIdaand Albert. James married Anna Bryson. Miles married 
Margaret Landis and had one daughter, Grace E. Daniel is still living 
athome. Vincent married Permelia Livengood. Benjamin F. married 
Vashti Riley and lives with his mother. Mr. Benjamin Quick died 
December 26, 1875, aged sixty-five. He was a member of the 
Christian church and was a good husband and father. He left each of 
his children a farm of forty-five acres. His heirs were all satisfied 
with the disposition of property. 

Mr. L. J. Vanuoox, a druggist and grocer of Hammond, is a 
native of Kentucky. He moved from there to Coles county, Illinois, 
in 1864 and in 1875 opened a drug store in Piatt county. In Kentucky 
he united his life with that of Mary J. Burk, of the same state. They 
have had seven children. John is married and lives in Missouri. 
Clarissa married Dr. Noe, of Hammond. Marion P. is in business in 
the post-office. The remaining members of the. family are Balus, 
Mary, Jane, and an infant. 

Mr. Exwau Wiipman, farmer, near Atwood, was born in Ohio in 
1828. His father, of Pennsylvania, and mother, of New York, moved 
to Ohio, thence to Indiana, and then to Douglas county, Illinois. He 
came to this county first when thirteen years old, but did not make it 
his home until he was twenty-three years old. We first bonght land 
west of Mackville and then moved on to his present home place. He 
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was married in 1854, to Melvina J. Cain, a native of Indiana. They 
had fourteen children, twelve of whom are living. Sarah, E. married 
James Skidmore, a farmer. They have two children, Tilman and 
Lillie. The remaining names of the living children are Will D., 
Albert A., Benjamin F., Clarissa E., Mary E., Charles E., named for 
Judge Emerson, Elijah Q., named for great-grandfather in the revolu- 
tionary war, and Jurmana and Jurda, twins. Mr. Wildman is a 
member of the Christian chureh. 

Mr. James Wiarton, farmer, is of English and German lineage, 
and was born in Pennsylvania. Mr. Wharton came from Pennsyl- 
vania to Burean county, Illinois, in 1854, and in 1860 moved to 
Bement, Piatt county, and began clerking in Mr. McDowell’s hotel 
there. In 1864 he married Mrs. McDowell, and took charge of the 
hotel. In 1870 he moved out of the hotel into another house in 
Bement, and the next move was to the farm of 120 acres he now lives 
on. Mr. and Mrs. Wharton have two sons, Frank A. and George 
Le Sure. 

Mr. James Witson is a native of Ohio, moved from there to 
Indiana, then to Piatt county about 1860, and located in Unity town- 
ship, where he remained with the exception of one year. He was 
married in Indiana, to Nancy Owen, a native of that state, and five of 
their seven children are living. Columbus married Margaret Noland, 
lives in Atwood, owns three lots and a residence, and is a painter. 
Martha is the wife of Mr. Ritchey (see his sketch). Mary married W. 
F. Stovall, lives in Douglas county, and has two children. Thomas A. 
is in partnership with Mr. Ritchey, and is a member of the Royal 
Templars of Temperance and Masonic lodge. Miss I. D. Wilson is at. 
home. 

Mr. Joux R. Worrnam, a merchant of Hammond, moved from 
Kentucky, his native state, to Illinois in 1868, and in 1873 settled in 
Hammond, Piatt county. In September of the same year he began 
merchandising in a new building which he had erected. He was 
married February 14, 1861, in Coles county, to Susan J. Abell. She 
died, leaving four boys, William L., Jessie L., Horace L. and Evan 
L., all of whom are at home. He next married Sarah E. Butz, née 
Kizer, who has had three children, Edna L., Roy L. and Emma 
Lena. 

Mr. Eparaim Wiruers (deceased), farmer, was a native of North 
Carolina. He moved trom there to Arkansas, and from that state to 
Springfield, [linois, and in 1866 moved to Unity township. Tle was. 
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married in North Carolina, to Sarah Berry, who survives her husband. 
He died in 1881. They had seven children, four of whom are living. 
Seborn 8S. was in the late war. He married Emily Torrance, has three 
children, Allie, Lillie and Hattie, and lives on a farm in Unity town- 
ship. Newton was also a soldier. His wife, née Sarah Adams, is 
dead. David married Nancy Shonkwiler, has two children, Alma A. 
and Sarah J., is a farmer, and owns 120 acres of land. Catharine 
married William Welch, a farmer, has five children, and lives in 
Kansas. 

Mr. Revsen Witiery, a grocer and grain merchant of Pierson, is a 
native of Hamilton county, Ohio. He moved from there to Christian 
county, Illinois, in 1853. He was a merchant in Arcola, Douglas 
county, for a time, and then moved, in 1877, to Pierson. He opened 
the first store and grain office in the place, and for two years was the 
only person in business there. He was virtually the first postmaster 
in the place, there being one for only a few weeks previously. He has 
been notary public and has been township clerk for two years. He was 
married in 1879, to Mary N. Hunt, of Danville, Pennsylvania. They 
have one child, Frank R. Mr. Willey-owns 120 acres of land in the 
vicinity of Pierson. His dwelling house was begun in 1875, and was 
the first house near the switch. 

Mr. Cuartes Weaver is a native of Pennsylvania, and moved 
from there to Piatt county, Illinois, in 1877.- He first lived on Dr. 
Noecker’s place, and in 1881 moved to Pierson. He is the first 
person to live in the laid-out town of Pierson. He was married in 
1871, to Lizzie Hunt, and has four children, Carric, Jennie, Ella and 
Grace. 

Mr. Josern W. Zorcer, farmer, Voorhies station, was born in this 
county, Monticello township, in 1848, and has lived here all his life 
except afew years. He owns afarm of eighty acres in Unity township, 
upon which he has put all improvements, built a dwelling house, 
planted about two hundred trees, and has it well fenced and in a good 
condition. He was married in 1873, to Cordelia A. Fisher, a native 
of Green county, Illinois. Mr. Zorger is a member of Bement 
1.0.0.F. His father, Henry Zorger, deceased, was a native of Penn- 
sylvania, moved from there to Macon county, thence to Piatt county, 
and settled at an early time at what is now Mr. McIntosh’s mill. He 
owned the mill and lived there for a number of years, and in 1854 
moved to Monticello, where he died in 1855. Mr. Zorger was mar- 
riéd in Pennsylvania, to Elizabeth Spangler, whose father built 
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Spangler’s mill in Macon county. She died, leaving eight children: 
Sarah, who is the wife of Charles Haggerty, lives in Fulton county, 
and has three children ; Jacob married Margaret Miller, lives in De 
Witt county, and has a family of children; Emanuel married, and 
died, leaving one child; Kate, who married Mr. Benjamin, is now in 
Macon county, and was formerly a teacher in this county ; George 
was in Colorado when last heard from; Mary married Richard 
Ratcliffe, lives in Woodford county, and has three children ; Susan is 
a school teacher, and lives with her sister Sarah; Joseph W.; Isaiah 
is married, lives in Champaign county, and has two children. Mr. 
Henry Zorger married his second wife, Mrs. Nevill, who died a year 
after he did, leaving two children by her first husband. 


CHAPTER XVII 


CERRO GORDO TOWNSHIP. 


HIS township is seven miles wide and eight and one-half miles in 
length, thus containing fifty-nine and one-half sections of land. 
Almost the entire township is prairie land, a few groves in the 
southern part being about all the natural timber the township contains. 
With the exception of the extreme southwestern and northwestern 
corners of the township the land seems perfectly flat, it being just 
slightly rolling, however, in the parts mentioned. The main drainage 
of the land is toward the south. A small branch of the Okaw rises 
in the southwestern part of the township and flows southeast. Cerro 
Gordo township is composed of good rich farming Jand. It already 
contains some of the most productive farms of the county; and now 
that a great deal of artificial draining is being done, it will soon con- 
tain a goodly number of the best farms that the county affords. 

In regard to the name of the township, we have had two versions 
given as to its origin. One is that Col. Williams, who bought a large 
tract of land in the eastern part of the township and lived there a 
number of years, was noted for his deeds in the Mexican war, and 
that he was thus given the sobriquet of Cerro Gordo Williams. As he 
was the largest land-holder in that vicinity, it was not strange that it 
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was supposed that when the townships were organized the name of 
Cerro Gordo was given on his account. 

At the time of the Mexican war a postoffice in Mr. Geo: Peck’s 
house, which was on the old stage route from Urbana to Decatur, was 
named Cerro Gordo, in memory of the battle of that name. After the 
railroad, now known as the Wabash, was built, the postoftice was 
moved to the same, and ultimately the town was called Cerro Gordo. 
When the townships were organized it is quite likely that the name 
of the principal town was given to the township. We think that this 
latter version in regard to the name is the most plausible. 

Cerro Gordo township has two railroads and four stations. The 
Wabash railroad enters the township at the northeastern corner, 
extends southwest, leaving the township about two miles south of the 
northwest corner. Milmineand Cerro Gordo are situated on this road, 
while Lintner and La Place are on the road formerly known as the 
Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield, and which passes from east to 
west about one-half a mile from the southern boundary line. 

Early settlement.—The Cunninghams settled at seven mile or 
Cunningham grove at quite an early day, at least previous to the 
sudden freeze in 1836, and they had some neighbors whose names we 
could not learn. This grove alluded to is near La Place. Messrs. 
Joseph, Isaac and Daniel Howell, and John Sea, were the first people 
who settled in the vicinity of Cerro Cordo. With the exception of 
these people, there were net many who came to the township before 
the railroad was built. Soon after the building of this road, settlements 
began to be made at Cerro Gordo. One of the first deaths in the 
township was that of Wm. Lee, who lived near Mr. Jos. Howell’s. 

Cerro Gordo.—This town was originally named Griswold, but 
when the post-oflice was moved to the station from Mr. Peck’s house in 
Willow Branch township, it retained the name of Cerro Gordo, and 
soon the name of the town was changed. The town was not incorpo- 

rated for a number of years after the station was made. 

Mr. McMurray was reported to us as being the first station agent of 
the place. ‘The section house for railroad hands was the first Baine 
in the town. Andrew McKinney was the first postmaster, and put up 
the first dwelling house, and Andrew McKinney and A. L. Rodgers in 
1856 had the first general merchandise store of the place. Wm. Cole 
and Mr. Sawyer were also among the first to put up dwelling houses. 
The first death in the town we could learn of was that of Eugene, a 
little son of Mr. Denman, who died in 1856 from the effects of a rattle- 
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snake bite. The first birth was reported as that of Mr. Dunbar’s child. 
Among the first marriages, if not the very first, was that of Isaac 
McKinney and Miss Campbell. John Prosser was the first physician 
and John Fields the first blacksmith we have any note of. Jno. Garver 
and Mr. Green were the first teachers in the new school building, which 
was built about 1866. The first church was built in 1857, and was 
dedicated by Mr. Campbell. The mill now used by Mr. Pitts was put 
up about 1859. 

Cerro Gordo in 1858 contained only about two business houses and 
probably only a dozen residences. For quite awhile after the war 
Cerro Gordo was at a standstill, but within the last few years it has 
taken a new start and is now improving quite fast. There are about 
twenty-five business firms in the place now, and it is anticipated that 
the town will make steady improvement from this on. It now has 
about 700 inhabitants. It is well supplied with trees and contains a 
neat little park. Nowhere in the county were we met more cordially 
than by the people of Cerro Gordo. This town was the first in the 
county to vote against liquor license, and the residents see no cause to 
regret the fact that it has been a temperance town for some fifteen to 
eighteen years. 

Presbyterian church.—This Presbyterian church was really organ- 
ized across .the river, in Willow Branch township, and in a school 
building, by Father Kingsbury, of Danville, and the church was known 
as the Liberty Prairie church. Meetings continued to be held there 
until Wesley chapel, in Macon county, was built, when the society 
met in that. About this time most of the members moved into Cerro 
Gordo and in a little while after the church in that town was started. 
For a time the meetings were held in the sehoo}-house, but ere long land 
was bought and the present building was erected about 1860. Origi- 
nally the congregation was of good size, but now there are probably 
not over twenty-five members. There is no regular minister, but Mr. 
Ringland, from Bement, preaches occasionally. Mr. J. C. Campbell 
was the first located minister of the church, and he was followed by 
Mr. McMurray. The Presbyterian church building was used by 
various denominations. Mr. John McKinney was largely instrumental 
in the building of the church. 

Methodist church.—This church building’ was erected about 1866 
by Mr. John Smith, and elder Buck dedicated it. At present it is a 
part of a circuit and has a membership of nearly one hundred persons. 
Mr. Smart is the minister, and his circuit includes in addition Ridge 
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Chapel, Pleasant View and La Place. The Sunday school was 
organized about 1868. 
Temperance society.—The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
was organized about May 20, 1881, by Miss Pitts, of Mansfield, Ili- 
nois. The officers elected were Mrs. E. H. Jeffres, president ; Mrs. 
J. Garver, vice-president ; Mrs. J. A. Replogle, secretary, and Mrs. 
W. F. Donaldson, treasurer. The Union held four meetings and then 
adjourned during the hot weather. Smallpox broke out at this time in 
the town and withal the society was so affected that few meetings 
have been held since. Mrs. Villars lectured May 3. Good work, 

however, it is anticipated will be done. 

German Baptists. —This sect appeared in America in 1719. About 
twenty families landed in Philadelphia at this time and settled in 
various parts of Pennsylvania. This society is similar to the Friends, 
in that they use great plainness of dress, take no oaths and do not. go 
to war. A member of this church told us that ‘the Testament is 
our discipline,” and that their belief is ‘‘faith, repentance and bap- 
tism,” and that upon this salvation is dependent. They believe in tri- 
une immersion and in observing all the commandments in the New 
Testament. The ministers are elected from the congregation, as are 
also visiting members ‘or deacons, who attend to the church matters 
and make preparation for communion service. The elders are the 
heads of the church. There are three degrees in the ministry, and 
when a man is to be installed in the first degree he is brought forward 
with his wife and installed by the men with hand and kiss and the wife 
with the hand to the minister and hand and kiss to the women. The 
minister of the first degree has only the power to preach, while he of 
the second degree is installed in the same manner and has power to 
preach, baptize and marry. An elder is installed by the laying on of 
hands and prayer by other elders, has power to preach, baptize and 
marry, and liberty to go where he pleases. An elder, only, can organ- 
ize a church. The number of elders of a church varies according to 
circuinstances. The Lord’s supper is commemorated yearly, in mem- 
ory of the coming of Christ; and as a commandment at these meetings, 
they first have feet washing, then the Lord’s supper of bread and wine. 
The occasion is a somewhat sociable one, and not necessarily solemn. 

There are three churches or congregations of this sect in Piatt 
county. The first was organized in 1856 or 1857, in Macon county, 
and was known as the Cerro Gordo church. Mr. and Mrs. David 
Kuns were the first members of this church, next Mr. Kuns’ brother, 
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and gradually the congregation grew to a good-sized church. In 1865 
or 1866 the church was divided and three congregations were organ- 
ized. Each congregation has its own quarterly councils for the settle- 
ment of business. The southern district of Illinois has started an 
Orphan’s Home, which is located in Macon county, near Cerro Gordo. 
There are eighty acres of well improved land, and a good house and barn — 
belonging to the Home. This Orphan’s Home is in the Cerro Gordo 
congregation, as is also the first chureh building which was erected in 
Macon county. The organization was started through the influence of 
Mr. David Kuns, Mr. Metzger and Mr. Replogle. The church build- 
ing in Cerro Gordo, which cost near $2,000, was built about 1878, and 
was donated, with the ground it stands on, by Mr. Metzger. This was 
certainly a great gift, and the congregation should feel very grateful for 
it. There are near 250 members in the Cerro Gordo congregation. 
The names of the deacons, as given to us by Mr. J. P. Replogle, are 
Stephen Shively, J. P. Replogle, Solomon Hufferd, John Hickman, 
John Blickenstaff and David Blickenstaff. The names of the minis- 
ters are John Metzger, David Troxel, A. F. Snider, Amos Nickey, 
Adam Bingeman and V. B. Clifton. The membership of the Milmine 
congregation is about seventy-five or eighty, and the Sunday school, 
which has been in existence about four years, has an attendance ot 
from forty-five to fifty members. The ministers of this congregation 
are D. B. Gibson, Menno Stanffer, Henry Kuns and Daniel Mohler ; 
and the deacons are Benj. Bowman, David Kuns and John S. Kuns. 
The congregation has but one building, but meetings are held both in 
Milmine and in the country, where Henry Kuns donated one and a halt 
acres of land, upon which the church, which cost $2,600, is located. 
The Okaw congregation has a membership of about 200, and a large 
church building was erected about 1875. Mr. Peter Fouts is of the 
opinion that Jacob Wagoner was the first German Baptist minister who 
preached in this church, and that Robert Miller dedicated the same. 
The building is 40x60 feet and cost near $3,500, which amount was 
raised by subscription. The following are the names of the ministers 
as given to us by Mr. Replogle: Jacob Wagoner, Jacob Ulrey, Jacob 
Miller, John Arnold and Philip Siders. The deacons are Geo. Funk, 
Elijah Hendrieks, Isaac Ulrey, Solomon Miller, Peter Cripe, Isaac 
Shively and Charles Dicks. The people belonging to these congrega- 
tions are some of the best citizens—inost peaceful and industrious— 
that our connty affords. The majority of them have good farms, which 
under their able management yield bountifully. Some of the finest 
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country houses and barns in the county belong to the German Bap- 
tists, or Dunkards, as they are wrongly called. We found many of 
these people hospitable in the extreme, and we are glad to have this 
opportunity of saying so, and to show to the people of the county 
some of the work that has been done by them. 

La Place.—This town was laid off in 1873, and was named by 
G. W. Stoner. Before this name was decided upon the place was 
called indiscriminately Gatewood and Stoner. Eighty acres of land are 
laid off into town lots in a very attractive section of the township. 
The ground is rolling and a small stream, Bonnie Brook, runs through 
the town and into the west branch of the Okaw. In fact the location 
for the town is as pretty as any spot in the county. La Place is 
considered a very healthy place. In the year of 1881, however, there 
probably occurred more deaths than in any previous year. The first 
house on the section upon which the town is located was built about 
1860 by Tho. B. Warfield, and is now owned by the Gatewood heirs. 
The hotel kept by William Eicholtz was the first house built within the 
limits of the town. The barn was first erected and the family lived in 
it until the hotel building: was ereeted about 1874. Jacob Reedy was 
the first postmaster of the town, and A. H. Locke is the present post- 
master. Dr. Pierson was the first physician of the town, and he and 
Miss Reedy were the first couple married. The town contains about 
250 inhabitants, and the business firms number about a dozen. There 
are a number of good farms in the vieinity. Bonnie Brook farm owned 
by G. W. Stoner, is especially noted for its stock. The trotting horses 
are of the Hambletonian, Clay, trotting Normans, and Mambrino stock. 
The introduction of these horses has done very much to advance the 
grade of horses in the county. Mr. Stoner also keeps a good grade of 
hogs. 

Churches.—According to Mr. A. S. Hawthorne, the Methodist 
Episcopal church was organized in the fall of 1874, at the school-house 
near La Place. Five persons— Henry L. Kuns and wife, William 
Carter, and A. S. Hawthorn and wife—constituted the membership. 
La Place cireuit was formed at the annual conference of 1876, and 
W. A. Reynolds was sent as minister. During a revival held by him 
the membership became eighty-five instead of five. The Methodist 
Episcopal church was erected in 1877, and dedicated in June by Rev. 
Barnes. It is Mr. George ©. Wagner’s opinion that the present 
Methodist Episcopal church was organized in 1873, by Mr. Austin, of 
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Cerro Gordo, who was the first stated supply. P. A. Swart, of Cerro 
Gordo, is the present minister. 

Milmine or Farnsworth.—The town of Farnsworth was laid out by 
Enos Farnsworth, and surveyed by Mr. C. D. Moore. It received its 
name in honor of the former person, who owned the town plat, a good 
deal of land in the vicinity, and who put up the first residence in the town. 
Mr. Farnsworth sold the whole town plot to Messrs. Geo. Milmine and 
David Kuns, and made the deed to Emma G. Milmine and Margaret 
Kung, their wives. Milmine and Bodman owned the first store which 
was kept by Mr. E. B. Sprague, now of Bement. The post-office, which 
is now kept by Hiram Barber, is named Milmine, we suppose in honor 
of Mr. George Milmine, and of late years the name is used to desig- 
nate the town more than Farnsworth is. Mr. Kuns owns a warehouse 
and an elevator in the place. Mr. J. O. Sparks has the principal 
grain office of the town. The town has a population of about 200, 
coutains several business houses, a union church and a fine brick school- 
building which was built abont 1872, and which contains two large 
rooms. Milmine was the scene of quite a serious railroad accident in 
the snmmer of 1882. A freight train ran into another train right at the 
station. Several cars and the depot building were badly damaged, a 
number of cattle were killed, and several of the train men were so 
severely injured that they died. 

Milmine church.—The Milmine Christian chureh was organized 
in the spring of 1879, and the meetings are held in the union church 
of the village. At the time of the organization there were fifteen 
charter members, but before the meeting closed there were fifty-six in 
membership, and now the number is increased to about ninety-six. 
The church owns a parsonage in Milmine, a half interest in the Ridge 
chapel, and the Sangamon chureh on Willow Branch. Mr. Robert 
Ifarris is the first regular minister. John Biebinger and Henry Taylor 
are deacons, Isaac Peck is clerk, and John Biebinger, Isaac Peck: and 
Mr. B. Middleton are trustees of the parsonage. 

Lintner.—This is a small station on the Indianapolis, Decatur & 
Springtield railroad. It was named for William Lintner, of Decatur, 
who owned some 800 acres of land in the vicinity. It has a postoffice 
and a good general merchandise store, and being in the center of a 
good farming district, a great deal of grain is shipped from the station. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


M* SCOTT ARMSWORTH, farmer, Cerro Gordo, was born in 

Virginia, September 9, 1806. His parents moved when he was 
just three weeks old to Ohio, where he was reared. When Scott was 
eighteen years old his father died and the family coneluded to sell out 
and go to Illinois. After the sale each had about $400. Four of the 
children and the mother finally came to this county. Now all are dead 
except Mr. Scott Armsworth. Samuel Armsworth came to the connty 
about 1838, married Miss Ater, and settled on the north side of the 
river, in Willow Branch township. Two of his sons, James and Noah, 
are still living in the township. Rebecca Armsworth was the wife of 
Abraham Ater, and they came to the county about 1838. He died the 
next year, while she lived until 1847. Catharine moved with her 
- mother to Piatt county some time between 1838 and 1845. She married 
George Matchler and settled on what is now the Allerton place. She 
died January 12, 1847, and her mother died while visiting relatives in 
Indiana. Mr. Scott Armsworth first moved on to his farm in Willow 
Branch township in 1845, having bought 120 acres of land, to which 
he added more later, now having about 360 acres of land, upon which 
he has put all the improvements. He built his farm residence in 1850. 
It has since been altered and now contains four good sized rooms. He 
was married April 14, 1840, and has had six children, but one of 
whom, Willis, is living. Ann married George Still and died in 1879, 
having had three children, Leona, Noah and Samuel. Mr. Armsworth 
recently moved into Cerro Gordo, where he owns three business houses, 
one of which is brick, and two residences. 

Mr. Perex: Apams, a farmer, was born in Kentucky in 1818. He 
moved from his native state to Ohio and from thence to Illinois, and in 
1839 came to Piatt county. Te first settled on Willow Branch, where 
he found very few settlers. Te moved to his present home in Cerro 
Gordo township in 1849. He owns 120 acres of land, which he 
improved himself, and upon which he has planted at least three hundred 
trees. Mr. Adams was married in 1845, to Sarah J. Peck. Two of 
their children are living, Angelo, who married Mary A. Ater, and 
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David S., who lives at home. In 1868 Mr. Adams took for his second 
wife Rebecca Johnston, a native of North Carolina. They have no 
children. ” Mr. Adams has held the offices of school director and road 
cominissioner. 

Mr. Joseru Avren, stock dealer, Cerro Gordo, is a native of Ohio 
and was reared in Pennsylvania. He moved from Pennsylvania to. 
Illinois in 1851 and to Piatt county in 1856, and lived in Willow Branch 
and Cerro Gordo townships until he moved into town in 1872. He had 
previously moved to town in 1856, when he remained two years, 
Among Mr. Auten’s first farming enterprises he hauled corn to Cerro 
Gordo at ten cents a bushel and sold it in the field for eight cents. It 
is pleasing to note the various changes and improvements since then. 
Mr. Auten was assessor of the township and belongs to the Cerro Gordo 
Masonic lodge No. 600. He was married in 1858, to Sarah MeKinney, 
and has three sons: Frank, who taught as first assistant in the Cerro 
Gordo schools this past year, and Charley and John at home. 

Mr. Stintaan Barner, formerly of Milmine, now of Gonzales, Texas, 
is a native of Rhode Island, which state his grandfather and two 
uncles helped to stake out. He was born in 1821, and in 1857 moved 
_ to Piatt county, Illinois. He lived, however, near Carlinville, Iinois, 
previous to moving to Piatt county. When he first settled here he 
bought land where Mr. Henry Kuns lives and began making extensive 
improvements. At the time of his settling on it there was not a stick 
of wood on the place, but he soon had out a forty-aecre apple orchard, 
which has yielded as high as a thousand bushel of apples a year. Le 
- set out two other orchards before leaving the county. After living 
about eight years on the farm Mr. Barber moved into Milmin, 
where he resided until 1875, when he went to Texas. While in 
Milmine Mr. Barber kept a store, was railroad agent and bonglit 
grain. Te was also school director, treasurer and justice of the peace. 
Te can justly be called one of the most energetie men of the county. 
Mr. Barber came to [linois a bachelor, but was married in Madison 
‘ county to Mrs. Mary A. Murphy 2ée Mary Clark, who had had four 
children, three of whom are living. John Murphy married Sarah 
Hays,has one child, Jno. Delmer, and lives on a farm north of Bement. 
Julia A. Murphy is not married and makes her home with her brother 
Johu. Robert married Mary Barber, has three children, James, 
George and Charles, and lives in Unity township. Mr. Barber has 
had seven elildren, five of whom are living. Katie S. married Thomas 
W. East in 1873, has had three children, Vietor, Herbert and Arthur, 
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and lives near Milmine. She was bookkeeper in her father’s store for 
several years. Mr. East has put most of the improvements on his 140 
acres of land. He.has a cottonwood and a maple grove of about six 
hundred trees. Margaret Barber attended the State Normal for one 
term and then studied at the State University at Champaign for two 
terms. She is now teaching at Luling, Texas. Moses, Ida and Clark 
are attending college near their home in Gonzales, Texas. 

Mr. Hiram Barer, merchant and postmaster, Milmine, is a 
native ot Rhode Island. He moved from there to Piatt county in 
1858, settling two miles west of Milmine. He owned a farm of 136 
acres, which he broke, fenced and improved himself. He sold this 
and bought a farm of 160 acres joining Milmine, part of which was 
improved when he purchased it. In 1879 he bought a lot, store and 
goods, and has since been a merchant. Mr. Barber was married in 
1846, to Susan E. Sherman, who died, leaving two children: Mathew 
S., who married Jennie Stanton and lives in Kansas; Susan A., who 
is the wife of Wm. Briggs, lives in Chicago and has two children. 
At Mr. Barber’s second nuptials, in 1857, he married Mary F. 
Briggs. 

Mr. F. A. Bowptz, farmer, is a native of Ohio, from which state 
he moved to Illinois in 1862. In 1868 he settled on his present home- 
place of 160 acres, upon which he has made all improvements. He 
was married in Ohio, to Catherine Willis, who died in 1860, leaving 
eight children, seven of whom are living. Sally E. is living at home. 
Wm. married Lucy McDonald, of Pennsylvania, and lives in Cerro 
Gordo township; they have two children, Frank A. and Jennie. 
Josephine married Daniel Immel, and with one child lives in Macon 
county. J. W. married Maria Corman, has one child, Herbert, and 
lives in Cerro Gordo township. Maria C. married Uleric Born, and 
has one child, Selah. Emma J. is the wife of Mr. Humer. Mary is 
living at home. Mr. Bowdle has been school director for four years. 
He thinks that their neighborhood has changed somewhat in regard to 
morals since he first came into it. Now the people do seem to know 
what Sunday is, while some years ago all days seemed the same. 
He considers this county one of the finest he has ever seen. 

Mr. Bensamtn Bowman, a farmer, is a native of Ohio. He moved 
from his native state when quite young, and was reared:in Indiana. 
He moved to Piatt county, Illinois, in 1865, and settled on the place 
of eighty acres which he has principally improved, and which he now 
lives on. He was married in Ohio, to Mary A. Laird, and has had 
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four children, three of whom are living, Silas M., Anna Eliza and 
Della. Mr. Bowman is a member of the German Baptist church. 

Mr. Joxarnan Burys, a farmer of Cerro Gordo township, is a 
native of Scott county. He moved from there to Macon county, 
and from thence to Piatt county in 1866. He lived in Bement town- 
ship for a time, but for the last nine years has been in Cerro Gordo 
township, where he owns eighty acres of land, upon which he has 
made some improvements. He was married to Francis V. Burrows, 
of Scott county. They have had eight children, seven of whom, 
Chas. R., Alice M., Tho. W., Frederic F., Daniel, Jennie P. and 
Carrie are living. Mr. Burns went to the army from Scott county, 
in Co. F of the 61st Hl. He was out nearly four years, but was 
never wounded. He served as second and first lieutenant, and was 
veteranized. He took part in the following engagements: Shiloh, 
Vicksburg, Mechanicsburg, Little Rock, Murfreesborough and The 
Cedars. Mr. Burns once had a narrow escape from bushwhackers in 
the grand prairie of Arkansas. He with others were out deer hunt- 
ing, when they suddenly found themselves in the midst of their 
enemy. By a little maneuvering they escaped from the bhainy ned isetae} 
who luckily were attracted elsewhere. 

Squire E. A. Barnwewi, Cerro Gordo, was ‘ near Nashville, 
Tennessee. He moved from that state to Macon county in 1833. His 
father was then one of the early settlers of that county. His father 
was on a war vessel in the war of 1812. Mr. Barnwell lived in 
Macon most of the time previous to his coming to Piatt county. 
He lived there continuously from 1856 until 1874, when he settled in 
Cerro Gordo. After locating in this town he followed photography 
for a time, and now for the last six years has been police magistrate of 
the place. He has also held the office of town clerk for four years. 
He is a member of the Masonic lodge, and has been a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal church since 1846. He owns a house and lot in 
Cerro Gordo. Mr. Barnwell and Susanna Whidky were united in 
marriage in Nashville, Tennessee, in 1848. They have had five chil- 
dren, two of whom, E. A. Barnwell Jr. and Gracie R. are at home. 

Mr. Samven Branpensure, farmer, is of German descent and a 
native of Kentucky. He moved from that state to Illinois in 1864, 
and settled where he now lives upon eighty acres of land, upon which 
he has made all improvements. He was married in Kentucky, to 
Adaline Haggard. Their eight children are all living. David is 
married and lives in Kausas; Alvin is also in Kansas; Wm., Jas., 
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Louisa, Elizabeth, Mary and Samuel are at home. | Mr. Brandenburg 
has been school director.for nine. years. 

Mr. James R. Cuampers, a farmer near Cerro Gordo, was born in 
‘Kentucky. His parents, who were of Scoteh and Irish lineage, and 
natives of the same state, settled in Macon county about 1831. Some 
of their children are still living in that county. James was married 
in 1848, in Macon county, to Elizabeth Dickey, a native of Tennessee; 
they have had eight children, seven of whom are living. Martha E. 
lives at home. Wun. married Belle Gancher, has one child, Guy, and 
lives on a farm near La Place. Isaae married Lenora Wells, and lives 
in Macon county. Luey J., John, Margaret and Anna are all at 
home. Mr. Chambers lived in Macon county until about 1860, when 
he moved on a farm one mile north Cerro Gordo, where he has lived 
ever since. When asked if he had held any offices, he remarked : 
‘¢Yes. J have had/all I want.” He has been school director, trustee, 
road commissioner, assessor and supervisor. Mr. Chambers owns 
369 acres’of land, upon which he has put very near all of the 
improvements. The farm is in good condition, well tiled and ditched ; 
and five hundred trees have been planted ont. The crops on the place 
have all averaged well. From sixty to seventy bushels of corn to the 
acre, however, have been the highest. Mr. Chambers thinks that 
tiling is the salvation of the county. In 1881 the residence was 
remodeled, and it now contains seven rooms. Mr. Chambers is one 
of the few old settlers who seems not to long for the ‘‘good old times.” 
He is very glad that he does not now have to go through what he once 
did ; that the market places are nearer than Springfield and Chicago. 
He thinks, too, that it is a tendency of the old settlers to underrate the 
hospitality of the people of the present time. 

Mr. Atexanper Cox, with Pitts & Green, Cerro Gordo, is a 
native of Woodtord county, Kentucky, and moved from there direct 
to Cerro Gordo, May 22, 1856, where he has since resided. His 
grandfather and great-uncle were in the war of 1812, and one great- 
uncle served seven vears under Washington in the revolutionary war. 
His forefathers have been in America since the settlement of the 
country. Mr. Alexander Cox was in the Mexican war, went from 
Kentueky, and served under Col. Humphrey. He was under Zachia- 
riah Taylor, sat and chatted with him many a day. He was in the 
battle of Bnena Vista, and in several skirmishes; was often shot at 
but felt no fear of being injured. When he left he was in poor health, 
but returned much improved. | When Mr. Cox first came here all was 
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open prairie; his brother remarked ‘‘if you live here one hundred 
years you will always have plenty of pasture.” At that time there 
were only four houses in Cerro Gordo, depot, store-room, Mr. Cole’s, 
and Mr. McKinney’s, the first dwellings being built in the fall of 1855. 
‘Mr. Cox owns a farm of eighty acres one mile from Cerro Gordo, and 
also lot and residence. He improved one farm of 160 acres, which he 
sold. The subject of our sketch was married in 1849, to Hettie H. 
Price, and has six children living. Elizabeth, who is the wife of 
Andrew Burns, lives in Denver, Colorado, and has three children; 
Alexander H. married Anna Zimmerman, lives in Decatur, and has 
two children; Chas. B. is with Lynn & Scruggs; Matilda is at 
home; Hetty M. is the wife of Chas. A. Bowlby, lives at Fairmount, 
and has one child; John G. lives at home, and is night operator on the 
Wabash railroad. 

Mr. Matruzew Creicuron, farmer near ats Gordo, is a native 
of Delaware. He moved to Ohio in 1840, and in 1852 settled in 
Piatt county. For the first year he lived in the Ater settlement, and 
then in 1853 moved to where he now lives. He owns 560 acres of 
land, upon which he has put all the improvements, including the 
putting out of hedges and the planting of about two hundred trees. 
His present residence was built in 1860. Mr. Creighton was married 
in 1849, to Maria Grove, and has had eight children, four of whom are 
iving. John R. married Rosa Huff, and lives in Cerro Gordo 
township; Noah, Sarah and Mary. Etta are at home. 

Mr. V. B. Crirton, hardware merchant, Cerro Gordo, is a native 
of DeWitt county, Illinois. He moved from DeWitt to Macon county 
and in 1865 settled in Willow Branch township in Piatt county. In 
1869 he moved into Cerro Gordo, where for a time he was in the mill- 
ing and grain business, but in 1876 or 1877 he went into the hardware 
store. He was married in 1862, to Jane Lucas, and has had six 
children, five of whom are living, Josephine, Anna, Gilmer, Eddie 
and Oscar. He went into the army from DeWitt county in 1862, in 
Co. D, 107th ll. The principal engagements in which he participated 
were those of Knoxville, Franklin, Louden and Campbell Station. 

Mr. W. E. Copprneron, grocer and merchant of La Place, is a native 
of Ohio. From there he moved to Illinois and in 1879 located in 
Piatt county. He owns a residence and three lots in La Place and was 
married about 1872, to Dora Coffeen. They have two children, Mabel 
and Ray. 

Mr. E. Crrex, blacksmith and wagonmaker, Cerro Gordo, was 
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born in Montgomery county, Ohio, and moved from there to Carroll 
county, Indiana, and thence to Macon county, Tlinois, in 1861; from 
there to Piatt county in 1862, locating in Cerro Gordo township. He 
moved into the town of Cerro Gordo and was for seven years engaged 
in the mill, and then opened a shop. He owns his residence and 
about three acres, and the shop with the lot on which it is built. Myr. 
Cripe was married in 1850, to Mary Zech, and has four children living, 
John (see his name); Daniel, who was married about 1874, to Mary E. 
Carver, and has three children; Flora Belle, Artilla and Sylvan E.; 
Daniel is with his father in the wagon and blacksmith shop; he owns 
a house and lot ; Josephus and Allen are unmarried. 

Mr. J. Crirz, hardware merchant, Cerro Gordo, is a native of 
Indiana. He moved to I}linois in 1861, and to Cerro Gordo in 1863. 
He became a partner in the hardware store of Clifton & Cripe in 1881, 
and owns a residence and two lots in Cerro Gordo. Mr. Cripe and 
Laura V. Calloway were united in marriage in 1876. They have one 
son, Harry Elmer. 

Mr. Exit Crier, a farmer near La Place, is a native of Indiana, 
from which state he moved to Macon county in 1858. In 1876 he 
moved to Piatt county, where he owns forty acres of land. He was 
married in Macon county, to Matilda Funk, and has had four children, 
three of whom, Simon, John and Levi, are living. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cripe belong to the German Baptist church. 

Mr. Wittram H. Cray, a farmer of Cerro Gordo township, and 
owner of eighty acres of land, came to Piatt county fron: Macon 
county in 1862. He was married in 1874, to Susan Lutz. They have 
had four children, two of whom, Austin L. and Elmer, are living. Mr. 
Clay went into the army in Co. A, 116th Ill. Vols. He was in the 
engagement at Resaca and. went with Sherman to the sea. He was 
wounded at Fort McAllister and had to remain in a hospital for several 
months. 

Mr. Dante Conxuin, hotel keeper, Cerro Gordo, was born in New 
York, and moved from there to Macon county, Illinois, about 1851, 
after farming a year near Sycamore. He laid out the town he called 
‘¢ West Danville,” building the mill and other houses there. He came 
to Piatt county in 1857, and at that time there were but three or four 
houses in Cerro Gordo, his being the fifth or sixth house in town. He 
says his grandfather helped to take and hang Major Andre, in the 
revolutionary war. Mr. Conklin has been constable several terms, and 
has caught many thieves. He considers himself the man who ferreted 
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out John Huffman, who killed Julius Cumby near Milmine, and was 
caught in Oregon. Mr. Conklin has traveled some in the west, and is 
familiarly and notoriously known as ‘Uncle Dan.” When he first 
went to Cerro Gordo he was a merchant, then kept groceries and gen- 
eral merchandise, but has been keeping hotel for ten or twelve years. 
Mr. Conklin was married in 1845, to Sarah Kelsey, and has had three 
children, who are all dead. His wife owns a house and several busi- 
ness houses in town. 

Mr. Putrre Dorson, farmer, Cerro Gordo, was born in Yorkshire, 
England ; came to America in 1855, and to Piatt county in 1865, set- 
tling in Cerro Gordo township, where he owns about 500 acres, part 
of which he himself improved. He never bought an acre of land for 
less than $25, and it was raw prairie. He also owns a brick house and 
four lots in Cerro Gordo, into which he has recently moved. Mr. 
Dobson was married in England in 1855, to Isabella Morley, and they 
have seven children: Mary married Alfred Baleh, lives in Cerro Gordo 
township; Sarah married Andrew Ankram, lives in Cerro Gordo town- 
ship, and has two children, Lillie and Ora; Belle keeps her brother’s 
house ; Robinson M. lives on the farm ; Rachel is unmarried ; Annie 
recently married Wm. Brandenburg, a grocer in Cerro Gordo; John 
lives at home. 

Netson Durrit moved from New York in 1859 to Cook county, 
Illinois, and to Piatt county in 1860, settling near Milmine. He owns 
his house and lot in Milmine, and also some lots in Bement. He 
moved into Cerro Gordo in 1881. Mr. Duell was married to Phoebe 
Mosier, and has ten children living. Malvina married Martin Vant, 
lives near Waukegan, and has three children; M. E. married Mattie 
Minskey, lives near Bement, and has two children ; Louisa is the wife 
of Merrick Shepherd, lives in Minnesota, and has three children ; Ruth 
married Wm. McGaffey, lives east of Bement, and has five’children ; 
D. G. married Delia Edmunds, who died in 1876, leaving three chil- 
dren, Maggie M., Ellen D. and Herbert ; Russel Duell is married, and 
lives in Minnesota; Kate lives at home.; Lettie is the wife of Will 
Fisher (see his sketch) ; Holland and Charles are at home. 

Mr. Grorce Dosson, a farmer near Cerro Gordo, is a native of 
England. He came to America in 1858, and for awhile lived at 
Jacksonville. He bought land in Piatt county.in 1864, and in 1866 
settled near Milmine, and about seven or eight years ago moved on 
the place éf eighty acres where he now lives. Much improvement, 
including a great deal of draining, has been done since tlie place has 
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been in his hands. He was married in Morgan connty, to Mary 
Peaker, who came with her father to America in 1851. Six of their 
seven children are still living, John W., Frederick H., George E., 
Charles E., Alice G. and Sarah Belle. 

Mr. Guorce D. Dmarusn, farmer, La Place, claims New J ersey as 
his native state, from which place he moved to Logan county in 1868, 
and located in Piatt county in 1871. [is present home farm of 240 aeres 
was bought in 1870 and is in good condition. Tiling has been put in, 
ditches have heen made, and at least two hundred trees have been 
planted, besides the making of other improvements. In fact Mr. Dilatush 
is one of the successful farmers of the township. In 1855 Mr. Dilatush 
and Cynthia Jeffries were united in marriage. Five of their six children 
are living: Frank V. has been a successful teacher of Monticello for 
several years; J. J., Elmer E., Lida E. and William Henry are yet 
at home. 

Mr. W. F. Donatngon, postmaster, keeper of a bookstore, Cerro 
Gordo, is a native of Monroe county, New York. He lived in Ken- 
tucky for nine years, and then moved to Decatur, where he remained 
five months and then moved to Cerro Gordo in 1876. He opened a 
bookstore in that place in 1876, and about 1880 became postmaster. 
He owns his residence and one lot in the place, is a member of the 
Masonic lodge, and has been township clerk twice. He was united in 
marriage in 1862 to Mary McDunn, and has one son, H. W. 
Donaldson. 

Mr. Tuomas Easr (deceased) was a native of Ohio, from which 
state he moved to Christian county, Illinois,in 1861, and in 1864 
settled in Piatt county on a farm of eighty acres. He had but begun to 
improve the place when his death occurred in 1864. He was married 
in 1832, to Priscilla McCracken, a native of Ohio. They had fourteen 
children, seven of whom are living. Isabel, the wife of William 
L. Hammer, has six children, and lives in Deeatur. Ann married 
Jacob L. Davis, who died, leaving four daughters. William H. 
married Ada Finegan, of St. Louis. He died from sickness contracted 
in the army, leaving one child. Leander died from wounds reeeived 
in the late war. Quincy married Harriet East, and, with one child, 
lives in Ohio. Joseph is living at home. Wheatley is married and 
living near Milmine. Francis O., who died 1881, was one of the 
snecessful school-teachers of Piatt county. He was a student of the 
Normal University. Ulric, formerly a student of the same university, 
died in California at the age of twenty-three. Oscar is living at home 
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and is a school-teacher. Homer has been a school-teaeher, but at 
present has charge. of the home farm. Mrs. East still lives on her 
farm near Milmine. Many improvements have been made of late 
years. The farm is well ditched with open ditches, and about two 
hundred and fifty trees have been planted out. A new barn was built 
in 1878, and in 1880 a new house was put up, all of which causes their 
home to be considered one of the neatest country-places of the county. 

Mr. Davm Espy, La Place, moved from Pennsylvania, his native 
state, to Illinois in 1851, and to Piatt county in 1874, locating in La 
‘Place. He was married in October 1851, to Ann ©. Jackson, and has 
had seven children, three of whom are living. D. Brainard is in 
Lintner, Sadie M. keeps house for her father, and Nellie J. is teaching 
in Monticello. Mrs. Espy died August 16, 1880. 

Mr. Abranam Funk, farmer, Cerro Gordo, is a native of Pennsyl- 
vania. He left his native state in 1836 and moved to Bloomington, 
Indiana. In 1853 he came to Illinois, and settled in Willow Branch 
township. His next move was to Macon county, but he returned to 
Piatt county, and settled about one and a half miles from Cerro Gordo. 
When he first located near Cerro Gordo he boarded the railroad hands 
as the present Wabash railroad was being built. In 1881 Mr. Funk 
moved into Cerro Gordo, where he owns a house and three lots. In 
addition to this he owns forty acres of the eighty-acre farm he 
improved near the town. There are two houses, a barn, a stable and 
a good orchard on the place. Mr. Funk was married February 22, 
1838, to Eliza J. McKinney, and four of their five children are living. 
Emily is the wife of Sandford Tracy, the mother of two children, 
Charles and Mary, and lives in Cerro Gordo township. Samuel M., 
a soldier in the army, married Sarah Chilson, lives four miles south of 
Milmine, and has six children living: Eugene M., Jolin, Samuel, 
Elvaretta, Cora, Alice and Aaron. Amelia, the wife of William Edie, 
a farmer near Cerro Gordo, has three children, Albert, Walter and 
Charles. Theodore lost his first wife, née Sarah Cantrall. THis second 
wife was named Alice Richards, and he next married Alice Good, 
and is now living with his parents. He is a dealer in small fruits, 
having four and a half aeres of the same. 

Mr. Enos Farnswortu, farmer, Milmine, is a native of Virginia, 
London county. From that place he went to Ohio in 1851, and in 
1853 came to Piatt county, settling upon 400 acres of land, upon a 
portion of which the town of Farnsworth is located. He improved 
this place, putting out some six miles of hedge, several thousand trees, 
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and four orchards. There are three dwelling houses on the original 
farm. Mr. Farnsworth was supervisor of Cerro Gordo township four 
years. He was married in’ 1870, to Susan A. Nesbitt, a native of 
Tlinois, and has two danghters, Anna and Emma. 

Mr. Jacos Fryprencer, a farmer near Cerro Gordo, was born in 
Baden, Germany, in 1823. His parents, who are now dead, came to 
America when lie was three years old, and settled in Pennsylvania. Te 
moved from that state to Ohio, from there to Iowa, and, in 1864, settled 
in Piatt county on the place of 160 acres, on which he still lives. He. 
was married in 1857, to Nancy Jones, who died in 1878. They had 
six children, five of whom are living: Ida,-who is one of the suecess- 
ful school-teachers of the county, Emma, Frank, Iowa and Hattie. 
Mrs. Frydenger’s father and stepmother have both died at Mr. Fry- 
denger’s since her death. He has a brother who lives with him, and 
the two are the only ones of their family living. 

' Mr. Joun Fretps, blacksmith, Cerro Gordo, claims Yorkshire, 
England, as his native place. He came to Illinois in 1844, and located 
in Cass county, but in 1857 located in Cerro Gordo. He was married 
by Squire Howell, in 1857, to Semantha Long. He thinks this is 
probably the first marriage in the place. They have had eleven chil- 
dren, seven of whom are living: Dora, John, Blanch, Cliff, Clyde, 
toy and Maud. Te went to the army, from Macon county, in 1862, 
in Co. A of the 116 Ill. reg., and participated in the battles at 
Arkansas Post, Vicksburg, Jackson, Mission Ridge, most of the 
battles of the Atlanta campaign, and Kingston. He owns a house 
and lot, and a portion of the blacksmith shop, in Cerro Gordo, and is 
a member of the masonic lodge. 

Mr. Peter Fouts, a farmer of Cerro Gordo township, is a native 
of Indiana, from which place he moved to Macon county in 1856. In 
1868 he settled on some rented land near Seven-mile Grove, but after- 
ward moved to his present home place of eighty acres. He was 
married in Indiana, to Miss Frantz, and has had seven ehildren, but 
six of whom are living: Jacob, Henry, Lizzie, John, Leonard and 
Mary Ellen. M. Fonts has held the office of school director, and is a 
member of the German Baptist church. 

Mr. Peter Forraru, who has the only exclusive boot and shoe 
store in Cerro Gordo, is a native of Germany. He came to America 
in 1848, and in 1864 located in Cerro Gordo, where he now owns his 
residence and two lots. He was married in 1855, to Margaret Davis, 
and has had nine children, seven of whom are living. These are, 
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Davis, who is assisting his father in the store, Henry, Maggie, Walter, 
Eddie, and Harry and Harley, twins. 

Mr. Witt1am Guutrorp (deceased) settled on a farm in Cerro 
Gordo township in 1857, and lived there until his death, in 1881. His 
wife died about 1879. Five of their children are living in Piatt 
county. James Gulliford died in Piatt county about nine years ago, 
leaving a wife and three children. Richard is living on his father’s 
home place (see his name). Thomas died about two years ago, leav- 
ing a wife née Knighten, and two children, who are living in the 
county. William married Mrs. E. Dailey nee E. Torrence, and has 
five children, Lillie, Blanch, James, Maud and Scott, and lives in 
Milmine. Emma is the wife of James Armsworth, of Willow Branch 
township (see his.name). Ann married Reuben Fisher, and lives at 
White Heath. Eliza»is the wite of Noah Armsworth, and lives in 
Willow Branch township. 

Mr. Ricuarp Guiuirorp, a farmer of Cerro Gordo township, is a © 
native of England. In 1854 he came to America. The passage was 
a very stormy one, the vessel being struck with lightning once. After 
two years’ residence in America he settled in Piatt county in 1856, 
where he has been most of the time since. He was married in 1868, 
to Elizabeth Trimby, a native of England. They have three children 
living, Alice, Harry and Arthur. Mrs. Gulliford had a very serious 
time in coming to America in 1864. The vessel struck a rock twelve 
miles from Portland, Maine. It was wrecked at eight o’clock at night 
and about sixty persons were drowned. It finally sunk with the baggage 
of all the passengers. Mrs. Gullitord was pulled out of the water by 
her hair. She with others were out all night, during which time her 
hands were frozen. Mr. Gulliford went to the late war from Piatt 
county in Co. E of the 107th Il. He was discharged on account 
of sickness, and again he went into the armyin the 9th Iowa. The 
principal engagements in which he participated were those of Vicks- 
burg, Lookout, and the battles during the march to the sea. He 
received a slight flesh-wound once. 

Mr. H. N. Green, hardware merchant, Cerro Gordo, is a native of 
Indiana. He moved from there to Illinois in 1865, and in 1868 settled 
in Cerro Gordo, where he now owns a residence and three lots. He 
and Rebecca A. Johnson were united in marriage in 1852 and have had 
seven children, six of whom are now living. Of these, Charles J. 
married Sarah Kemp, has one child and lives in Arizona; May Alice ' 
married T. J. Wimmer, has one child, Lynn, and lives in Cerro Gordo. 
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The names of Mr. Green’s other children are Ed. 8., Harry T., Ora E. 
and Ralph Waldo. Mr. Green has held the offices of school director 
and town trustee. 

Mr. Isaac Howerz, afarmer of Cerro Grordo township, is a native 
of Ohio, from which state he moved to Macon county, Illinois, in 1826 
or 1828. He first settled in Piatt county about one mile northwest of 
where he now lives. He moved onto his present farm of eighty acres 
in 1858 and has since made all the improvements on the place. Te 
planted out about 250 trees and in 1878 built his neat and comfortable 
frame residence. He was married in 1843, to Mary Widick, who has 
had eight children, five of whom are living. George married Sarah 
Widick, has one child and lives in Kansas. William went to the army 
in Co. H of the 39th reg. and was killed. Emily first married Tho. 
Manzey, who died. She next married Wm. Allsberry, and with two 
children, John and Louis, lives in Cerro Gordo township. Ellen mar- 
ried Edward Zinn, has one child and lives in Cerro Gordo township. 
John married Anna Kelsey and is also living in Cerro Gordo township. 
Eva is a school-teacher and lives at home. Mr. Howell was quite a 
hunter from the time he could hold a gun until he was twenty years old. 
He has helped to kill at least fifty wolves, has killed as many as three or 
four deer a day, and for a good many years killed from thirty to forty 
deera year. When qnite young he lost an eye by the bursting of a cap 
when trying to kill a squirrel. Mr Howell owns some 320 acres of 
land besides what he has in his home-place. 

Mr. Josera Howe 1, a farmer near Cerro Gordo, was born in Ohio, 
March 4, 1816. He moved to Indiana, and from there to Macon 
county, Illinois, about 1828. There was no Decatur then, and they were 
‘“‘near neighbors” to the folks living in what is now Piatt county. The 
family consisted at that time of James Howell, who died afterward in 
Macon county, his wife and two sons, Josephand Isaac. Joseph How- 
ell split the first rails made in Willow Branch township. He was 
employed by Mr. Jas. Piatt to fence land owned by Mr. John West, 
near the Willow Branch. He was quite a hunter when young and 
frequently killed as many as three or four deer a day and from thirty 
to forty in one season. This was his occupation when he had no other 
work. Mr. Howell moved into Cerro Gordo township in 1845. He 
owns 160 acres of land, upon which he has put all improvements. He 
has planted an orchard of 200 trees and has fenced the place twice. In 
* 1870 he\built a nice brick house of twelve rooms, including basement. 
Mr. Howell may be considered one of the successful farmers and stock 
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deaers of the township. He was married in1842, to Mary McCauley, 
who died. Iler five children are dead also. Adam married Sarah 
“Whitback and lived in Cerro Gordo township until his death. Mary 
J. died when seventeen vears old. izabeth and Amanda died of 
consumption. Mrs. Jos. Howell a To and in 1871 Mr. Howell 
married Anna Zinn. 

Mr. Danrex Howe 1, farmer, Cerro Gordo, is a native of Ohio; 
eame to Piatt county about 1845 and entered the land his son 
Henry lives on. His father moved to Jasper county, Missouri, four- 
teen or fifteen years ago, and was in the Black Hawk-war. Mr. 
Howell was married to Elizabeth Abroms, who has been dead three 
years. They were old settlers on Friends Creek and had eleven 
children. [Henry married Mary Ann Pemble in 1862, who died, leav- 
ing five children: Lizzie, Charlie, Arthur, May Pearl and Lenna. 
Henry Howell married his second wife, Caroline LeDow, in 1881. He 
is the only child living in the county, and owns 100 acres of the old 
farm near Cerro Gordo, which his father principally improved. Mary 
Ann [lowell is the wife of Christopher Wigner, and lives in Missouri. 
John married Margaret Kerns and lives in Nebraska. Levi is unmar- 
ried; Samuel is married and lives in Iowa; Martha married Andrew 
Allen, and lives in Sangamon county; Jones is married and lives in 
Mis§@uri. 

Mr. Wirrram T. Havenar, a farmer of Cerro Gordo township, is 
a native of Ohio, from which state he moved to Moultrie county, 
Illinois, in 1850. He next moved to Piatt county, where he owns 
eighty acres of land. He was married in Ohio in 1847, to Elizabeth 
Hitchens, and has had seven children, six of whom are living. James 
married Mary Ilitchens, has three children, and lives in Ohio. Charles 
married Martha Thompson, and lives in Lake City. Sarah J. married 
Jathes Madison, has four children and lives in Moultrie county. John 
B. married Alice Patrick, has one son, William, and lives in Cerro 
Gordo township. Anna, the wife of James Winings, has one child 
and lives in Moultrie county. William E. is still athome. Mr. Have- 
nar was one of a family of eight brothers, six of whom went all through 
the late war, were in some of the hardest battles, but did not receive 
a single wound. 

Mr. O. D. Wanna, carpenter and farmer of Cerro Gordo town- 
ship, was born in Pennsylvania in 1819. His grandfather was in the 
revolutionary war, and was in sight of Valley Forge when Washing- 
ton was there. His father, Ephraim Hanna, was in the war of 1812, 
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under Gen. Harrison, and was at the siege of Fort Meigs and Fort 
Sandusky. He was discharged just before the battle of the Thames. 
Mr. Hanna, the subject of our sketch, moved from his native state to 
Virginia, and from there to Ohio, and thence to J)linois, and was an 
early settler, with others of his family, in Woodford and Livingston 
counties. Their name is in the history of both of these counties. Mr. 
Hannah was married in 1844, to Ann Thompson, who was born in 
Ohio in 1822. Six of their eight children are living. Mary E. married 
William Pitcher, and with one danghter, Theodosia M., lives in Cerro 
Gordo township. Phebe A., the wife of Richard Hanna, lives in Liv- 
ingston county. Sarah E., 8. L., B. F. and Stephen are living at 
home. Myr. Hanna was the first assessor of one of the townships of 
Woodford county after the township organization. He is one of the 
few persons who have succeeded in keeping a record‘ of some of the 
principal events of his life. The book in which he has kept such record 
was bought in Ohio about thirty-five years ago. Mr. Hanna settled 
in Piatt county in 1878, and owns thirty acres of land in his home- 
place. 

Mr. Anprew Heminoer, a farmer, is a native of Ohio, from which 
state he moved to Piatt county in 1858. He rented a farm for a time, 
after whieh he bought his present home of 160 acres, upon which he 
has put all the improvements. He has put out about five acres of 
forest trees and two hundred fruit trees. His first wife, née Rachel 
Long, died leaving one child, which is now dead. In 1877 he married 
Melinda Schooleraft, who has had one daughter, Maud Heminger. In 
1862 Mr. Heminger went to the army in Co. K of the 107th III. 
He was in the battles of Franklin and London. After the latter en- 
gagement he was detailed to the engineering corps. He was also at 
the siege of Knoxville, during which time he found out what ‘‘ hard 
times” meant. Mr. Heminger bought apples at the rate of one 
dollar a dozen while in the army. 

Mr. Rozperr Huneen, a farmer and school-teacher near Cerro Gordo, ° 
is a native of Kentucky. His father moved to Macon county in 1848. 
Robert settled in Piatt county in 1862, and in 1875 moved onto his 
present home-farm of forty acres. When he was a young man, and 
when Cerro Gordo was first started, he went to the place for the pur- 
pose of buying some town lots, but the swampy appearance of the 
eountry deterred him. He has taught school for about sixteen years 
of his life. While teaching in the fall of 1881 he fell from the ros- 
trum, injuring one of his limbs so that he was obliged to stop teaching 
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for a time. He was married in 1864, to Paulina Vancil. Three of 
their five children are living, Owen, Lola and Grace. 

Mr. O. J. Harzay, merchant, is a native of Fountain county, 
Indiana. He moved to Champaign county, Illinois, in 1841, and in 
1870 moved from Macon county to Cerro Gordo, where he opened a 
store. He now owns his store building, a residence and two lots in 
the place. He was married in 1850, to Mary B. Maim, who died in 
1858, leaving three children: Morgan; Julia C., who is the wife of 
George Grubb, of Macon county, and has two children, and Naomi, 
who married John Hays, has two children and lives at Springfield. 
Mr. Harlan was marricd again in 1859, to Sarah M. Ball, and has five 
children, Arthur A., John Marshall, Almitta, Florence E. and Lula 
May. Mr. Harlan is a member of the Masonic and J.0.0.F. lodges. 
He has been school director and at present is a member of the town board. 

Mr. Frepericx Hearn, wagon-maker, Cerro Gordo, is a native of 
New York. He moved to Ohio and then in 1857 located in Willow 
Branch township. He came into Cerro Gordo in 1860, and for a time 
worked at carpentering. He now owns a house and lot in the place. 
IIe was united in marriage in 1852, to Flavilla Whitford, and has had 
nine children, five of whom are living. Alice, the wife of John Val- 
entine, has one ehild, Arthur. The names of the other children are 
Fred A., Mary, John and Clyde. Mr. Heath went from this township 
to the army in Co. K of the 107th Ill., and participated in the battles 
of Knoxville, Resaca, and others in the Atlanta campaign. 

Dr. W. M. Harsua, Cerro Gordo, is a native of Adams county, 
Ohio. He went from that state to Texas, where he taught school a. 
year, after which he attended the university at Lebanon, Ohio, where 
he graduated in the scientific and classical course in 1875. From Leb- 
anon he went to Ann Arbor and attended the medical school in the 
University of Michigan. After spending a year in Florida, where he 
was engaged in orange culture, assisting in a drug store and in the prac- 
tice of medicine, he returned to Cincinnati and graduated there in the 
Eclectic Medical College in 1878. After spending another year in Flor- 
ida, he came to Cerro Gordo in 1879 and began the practice of medicine. 
His practice gradually increased so that it was necessary for him to 
have assistance, and in 1881 Dr. H.C. Jones became his partner. Dr. 
Tarsha is also a partner in the drug store of ‘‘ Harsha and McCrumb.” 
He was married June 1, 1880, to Adelia 8. Hutchinson, a native of 
Ohio, and who was also a student of Lebanon. Dr. Harsha is at pres- 
ent a member of the town board. 


\ 
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Mr. E. O. Huneurry, teacher, La Place, moved from Ohio, his 
native state, to Illinois, locating in 1868 in Douglas county. He moved 
in 1878 to Piatt connty, where he has since been teaching school. Ie 
attended school at the State Normal and at Terre Haute, Indiana. He 
was married October 27, 1881, to Minerva Smith, a native of Bath 
eounty, Kentucky. 

Dr. Herbert C. Jones, Cerro Gordo, a native of Ohio, moved 
from there to Florida, where he remained five years. He came to 
Cerro Gordo in 1881 and went into partnership with Dr. Harsha. He 
attended the Ohio University at Athens, Ohio, and graduated from the 
Medical College of Ohio, in Cincinnati, m 1876. THe first practiced 
medicine in Florida. Dr. Jones was married in 1879, to Florence 
Correa, a native of Brooklyn, New York, and has: one child, Lindley. 
Dr. Jones is a member of the Masonic ci of Cerro Gordo and past 
master of a Florida Lodge. 

*Mr. E. H. Jerrres, ‘miller, of the firm ‘‘E. H. Jeffres & Son,” 
Cerro Gordo, is a native of New York, moved from there to Chicago 
in 1863, thence to Cerro Gordo in 1879, when he purchased the mill 
of which he is now proprietor. He went to the army from New York 
in 1861, as captain of Co. HT of the 136th N. Y. Vols., and was in sev- 
eral battles, the principal of which was Fredericksburg. [His regiment 
was under Gen. Sigel, of the reserve corps. Mr. Jeffres was married 
abont 18538, to Emily Pattridge, who died, leaving one son, Geo. W., 
who inarried Florence Monroe, of Chicago. George is in the mill with 
his father. Mr. Jeffres was married again in 1865, to Mary A. 
Ward. é 

Mr. Danny Kextiinerox, a farmer and mechanic near Milmine, 
is a native of England. He came to America when nine years old, 
lived in Morgan county, Mlinois, for a number of years, and in 1867 
moved to Piatt county, where he owns 160 acres of land. The farm 
is drained with both open and tile ditches; it is fenced with hedges 
and plank fence and there aré about 300 trees planted on it. The crops 
on the place have averaged well from year to year, but in 1881 the 
corn averaged near sixty bushels to the acre. Mr. Kellington built his 
eight-room frame residence about 1867. Tie was married in 1855, to 
Sarah A. Conltas, a native of Morgan county. “All of their eight 
children are living: Wm. Tho., John C., Geo. Henry, Hannah M., 
Newton, Mary Jane, Peter Duady and Weigar Roscoe. 

Mr. A. HW. Locke, merchant, La P iavewe moved from Pennsylvania, 
his native state, to Illinois, in 1857, and in 1880 located in Piatt connty. 
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He was married September 10, 1879, to Martha Hollowell, and has one 
son. Mr. Locke is the present postmaster of La Place. 

Mr. Annrew Mckinney, formerly a merchant of Cerro Gordo, is 
a native of Indiana, from which state he moved to Illinois, and located 
in Monticello, where he began housekeeping in a small frame house 
on the cite of the store building now oceupied by W. E. Smith. He 
moved onto.a farm near Cerro Gordo in 1856, and was in partnership 
_with A. L. Rodgers in the first store building of Cerro Gordo. He 
taught school in Monticello in the winter of 1848-49, in a small frame 
building a few rods southwest of the square ; had abont thirty scholars, 
and he considers the school as one of the most interesting and pleasant 
he ever taught. He taught the first school at Cerro Gordo, and built 
the first residence in. the town. He improved a farm of 160 acres in 
Willow Branch, known as the James Sherman tarm, and also one of 
sixty acres adjoining Cerro Gordo. He was quite instrumental in 
building the Presbyterian church in the town, and in fact was closely 
connected with advancing interests of Cerro Gordo unfil 1880, when 
he moved to Rawlins county, Kansas, where he owns 320 acres of 
land. He was united in marriage about 1847, to Mary A. Rogers, and 
has had nine children, six of whom are living. Mr. IL E. MeKinney 
was matried in 1878, to Mary F. Garver, and is now assisting in 
Moore & Co’s store in Cerro Gordo. His wife has a milliner store in 
the town. Charles McKinney is in Denver, Colorado, and Jolm is 
in Kansas. Nannie E. is the wife of Robert Turmer, has one child and 
lives in Kansas. Lyle and Willie are both at home. Mr. Mckinney 
while living in Piatt county held several of the township oftices. 

Mr. Anexanper McKinney (deceased) was a native of Kentucky. 
He moved to Indiana, and then to Illinois, thus being a pioneer of 
tliree states, as it were. He married Mary Orchard, who died in 1881, 
and the following are the names of their children: Eliza J. (Mrs. A. 
Funk), William, Andrew, John, Samuel, Isaac, Mary, T. N. and 
Martha (Mrs. Starr), who died, leaving two children. Mr. Alexander 
Mckinney dicd about 1878. 

Mr. Isaae McKkunnuy (deceased), formerly a native of Washington 
county, came to Piatt county about 1848, and in 1856 to Cerro Gordo, 
where he died in 1862 or 1863. He was united in marriage to Harriet 
Campbell, who died, leaving two children, one of whom, Miss Lillie 
McKinney, a student of Jacksonville, has been in the present county 
clerk’s office several summers. | 

Mr. T. N. McKinxry, came to Piatt county about 1548, located 
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near Cerro Gordo, has been a farmer ever since, and now owns 120 
acres of land. He is married, and has three children: Claude, Pearl 
and an infant. Mr. McKinney was sergeant in Co. K of the 107th 
Th. Daf. 

Mr. Joun Mckinney, farmer, Cerro Gordo, is a native of Bourbon 
county, Kentucky, born in 1800, and moved from there to Indiana, in 
1814. During the war of 1812 he was mail boy for the neighborhood 
and had great fear of encountering an Indian, but with all his constant 
fear and dread, he never met with a wild Indian. He had five uncles 
in the revolutionary war. Mr. MeKinney moved to Macon county, 
Illinois, in 1849, eame to Piatt county in 1852 and settled six miles 
north of Cerro Gordo. He came to Cerro Gordo about 1865, and lives 
just ontside the corporation. He owns his residence and seven and a 
half acres of land. He has been an elder in the Presbyterian ehurch 
since 1853. Mr. McKinney was married in 1824, to Jane Orchard, 
who died about 1840, leaving four children: Isaac. N., who married 
Cynthia Hollfhgworth, who died, leaving two children: Raymond E. 
married Clara Moyer, lives in Monticello and has three children ; and 
Alice, who lives with her mother in Cerro Gordo; Emily MeKinney 
married Chas. McKay, lives near Cisco and has three children, Jennie, 
Mollie and Edward. Mr. McKay owns a farm, part of which is in 
this county ; Sarah is the wife of Joseph Auten (see his sketch) ; Mat- 
tie J. is the wife of Sam’l McKay, who was a soldier in the late war 
and lives two miles south of Cerro Gordo. Mr. John McKinney mar- 
ried his’ second wife, Mrs. Andrew Rodgers, née Eliza McClung, in 
Monnt Tabor, Indiana, in 1843. She was a native of Virginia and had 
three children: Mary, who is the wife of Andrew MeKinney ; Nannie 
married Josiah Fairchild, lives in St> Paul, Minnesota, and has eight 
children; A. L. Rodgers (see his sketeh). 

Mr. J. H. Morrr, baggage and yard-master on Wabash railroad, 
Cerro Gordo, is a native of Ohio, where his father still lives, near Ci! 
eleville. He came to Illinois in 1867 and began working for the 
_ Wabash road in 1869, where he has been ever since and has not lost a 
day or a month’s pay sinee. Mr. Moyer was married in 1867, to Jose- 
phine Brandom, and has had five children, three of whom are living, 
Harley E., Winnifred and Charlie. He has been town collector two 
years, member of town board one year, superintendent of M. E. Sun- 
day school two years. Mr. Moyer remembers that John Hoffman, the 
murderer, was in his company in the army. He says he was always 
ready for duty, was never sick, and was always ready to make a raid or 
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to go to the front. He was considered one of the best soldiers in the 
service. ‘ ! 

Mx. Wittram Mironent, merchant and insurance agent, Milmine, 
is anative of Ohio. From there his father and family moved to Ilh- 
nois, and now four of his brothers are living in Piatt county: John, 
who married Miss Tatman ; Jacob, Joseph and George. The subject 
of our sketch came to Piatt county in- 1865, and in 1874 located in 
Milmine, where he owns four houses, twelve lots, and built a store- 
building in 1876. He was married in 1879, to Lillie Taylor, and has 
one child, W. H. Mitchell. 

Mr. James Miter, blacksinith, Cerro Gordo, is a native 6f Indiana, ° 
from which state he moved to Macon county in 1856, and thence came 
to Piatt county in 1870. He owns a house and lot, besides a share in 
the blacksmith shop in the town. He was married in 1870, to Hester 
A. Long, and has had four children, three of whom, Frank C., Lillie 
and Willie, are living. 

Mx. W. O. McCrvum, druggist, Cerro Gordo, is a native of Ohio, 
from which state he moved to Piatt county, Illinois, in 1868. On the . 
first of October, 1881, he moved in Cerro Gordo, where at present he 
is a partner in the firm of ‘‘ Harsha & McCrum.” He has been master 
of the Masonic lodge for one year. He was married in 1872, to Clara 
A. Cook, and has had two children, Frank and Millard. 

Mr. L. D. Nose moved from Ross county, Ohio, his native place, 
to Cerro Gordo, in 1865. Previous to coming here he had been ear- 
rying on the saddling business in Chillicothe, Ohio. After coming to 
this ec2:nty he improved 840 acres of land and now he owns 860 acres. 
The improvements consisted in breaking up the largest portion of it, 
the building of four houses, the making of seven miles of plank and 
wire fence and the planting of eight miles of hedge. He has also built 
tliree houses and a hay-barn in Cerro Gordo. He was left alone in 
1870, having previously lost a baby daughter at Chillicothe, Ohio, and 
about five years ago an only daughter which was five years old. 

Mr. Amos Prcx (deceased) was born March 7, 1820, in Pickaway 
county, Ohio. He moved to Macon county, Illinois, in 1852, and lo- 
cated in the house his widow lives in July 26, 1857. He -was married 
December 31, 1840, to Nancy Hathaway, who was born in Ohio in 
1820. They had eleven children, eight of whom are living. Rebecca, 
the wife of Isaac C. Carpenter, has one child and lives in Decatur; 
Ellen married Isaac Wilson, and lives in Emporia, Kansas ; Jerome, 
a farmer of Cerro Gordo township, married Mary Hays, and has one 
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child, Pearl Mav ; George. who married Mrs. Sally Yount, is a barber 
in Decatur; Allison, who married Sarah E. Lettington, has three 
children, Ollie, Otto W. and Eldo; Benton married Elizabeth Snyder, 
has one ehild, and lives in Nevada. Cyrene is a dress-maker in Cerro 
Gordo ; Amos Ezra is living in Nevada. Mr. Amos Peck went to the ~ 
late war in Co. K of the 107th Ill. Inf., and his sons Jerome and George 
were also in the war. Mrs. Peck had a husband, two sons and four 
brothers in the army, and all reached home safely except a brother 
who was killed at Fort Donelson: Mr. Peek died of small-pox in 
Cerro Gordo January 25, 1865. | 

Mr. IsSac Prcx, grain’ merehant, Milmine, is a native of Ohio, and 
moved to Pike county, Hlinois, in 1845. In 1856 he came to Piatt 
county and located in Willow Branch township, where he improved a 
farm, but sold it, and moved in 1872 to Milmine, where he now owns 
a house and two lots. He was married in 1839, to Mary A. Shanton, 
and they have four children ; Sarah J. became the wife of Henry Peck, 
but died, leaving seven children; Elizabeth, the wife of Isaac Le ever, 
- has six children and lives in Champaign county; Angeline first mar- 
ried B. I’. Crook, who died, leaving two children, and she then married 
George Dobson, and is now living in Cerro Gordo township; Melissa, 
the wife of Charles C. Weible, and mother of one child, lives in Iowa. 

Mr. Perer Pecx, a farmer of Cerro Gordo township, is a native of 
Ohio. His father, Adinijah Peck, settled in Willow Branch about 
1838, when Peter was a boy, and lived there till his death in 1861. 
Peter was married in 1858 to Rachel E. Shuman, a native of Willow 
Branch township. Her father, Matthias Shuman, married andueettled 
in this township at an early day. Her mother died there, and her 
father moved to Kansas where he died. Mr. and Mrs. Peck have had 
three children, all of whom are living. Janetta, the wife of William 
E. Wiekman, has one child, Gertrude M., and lives in Cerro Gordo 
towuship. Franklin, Delia, Charles, Peter and Mendota are at home. 
Mr. Peck moved into Cerro Gordo township in 1861. © He owns a 
place of 160 acres, upon which he has made most of the improvements, 
including the building of an cight-room brick house in 1875. He also 
owns some land in Macon county. Mr. Peck held the office of school- 
director for nine consecutive years, and has also been road commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. Wrririam H. Peck, a farmer near Cerro Gordo, is a native of 
Ohio, from which state he moved in 1869 direct to Piatt county, where 
he now owns a farm of 100 aeres, upon which he has made most of the 
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improvements. He was married in 1868, to Hager Peck, and has had 
one daughter, Mary. Mrs. Peck met with quite a serious aecident 
Oetober 18, 1880. Ever since she was a ehild she has been afraid of 
an engine, and once fainted when simply erossing a railroad track when 
the train was a mile distant. On the day previously referred to, Mrs. 
Peck and Miss Ida F'rydenger attempted to eross the railroad track at 
Cerro Gordo. They heard no whistle, and did not see the approaching 
engine, which struck the hub of one of the back wheels of the buggy, 
throwing Mrs. Peck from the buggy and as ‘‘high as the top of the 
telegraph pole.” The buggy was thrown fifty-two feet. and the mules, 
though so suddenly torn loose from the buggy, were neither frightened 
nor injured. Miss Frydenger fell quite near the railroad crossing and 
was but slightly injured. Soon about three hundred people had con- 
gregated, and it was found that Mrs. Peek’s nose.and one of her arms 
were broken. She was unconscious for three days, but finally reeov- 
ered from the effects of the accident. The railrcad company paid for 
the repairing of the buggy, paid the physician’s bill and gave Mrs. 
Peck $800 in money. 

Mr. W. L. Pirrs, grain merchant, Cerro Gordo, was born in Wash- 
ington, Indiana, moved from there to Illinois in 1861, and located near 
Cerro Gordo. His father was in the war of 1812, got land warrant, 
and moved to Indiana in 1859. Mr. Pitts has been principally in the 
grain business since he eame to Cerro Gordo. He oceupies the mill 
and elevator which was built about 1859, and owns one half of each. 
He also owns his residence and one and one-half acres. Mr. Pitts 
was married in Minnesota, in 1856, to Julia Curtiss, and has five chil- 
dren, Arthur L., Chas. L., Cora A., Minnie L. and Jessie F. Mr. 
Pitts is an earnest temperance worker, and is at present supervisor of 
township. 

Mx. Atpuxvs’ B. Parmenter, farmer, of Cerro Gordo township, 
was born in Ohio in 1822, and in 1868 moved from that state direct to 
Piatt county. He was married in Ohio, to Eleanor J. Wood, and has 
had three ehildren, only one of whom is living. Wm. married Ida 
Rhinehart, has one ehild, and is living with his father. Mr. Parmenter 
went to the Mexican war in the 4th Ohio reg., was gone about sixteen 
months. He served as first lieutenant for four months in the late war, 
in the 32d Ohio reg., and in 1864 he went out as captain in the 136th 
Ohio reg., and was once placed in charge of a fort at Washington. 
He was a captain and a major in the state militia before the rebellion. 
He still has the swords which he used in the Mexican and in the late 
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war. Mr. Parmenter was never wounded in @ther of the wars, but 
has suffered il] health caused by the exposure he endured. 

Mr. J. P. Rertoeix, farmer, druggist and banker, Cerro Gordo, 
is a native of Montgomery county, Ohio, from which state he moved 
to Indiana in 1828, and in 1854 he went to Iowa, coming to Piatt 
county in 1858. Hé moved into Cerro Gordo in 1880, and owns one 
of the finest residences of the county in addition to another dwelling, 
a business house and ten acres of land. Mr. Replogle was married in 
1845, to Susan Spidle, a native of Ohio, and has eight children. For 
Dr. P. 8. Replogle, see his sketch ; Lydia was married in 1868, to 
Sam’] Marker, a native of Ohio, lives in La Place, and has three chil- 
dren, William, Ella and Ora; Samuel married Della Hickman, has 
three ehildren, and lives in Moultrie county; Barbara graduated in 
1882, in the National School of Eloeution and Oratory in Philadelphia ; 
Benj. Frank has charge of, and is partner in, a drug store; Lizzie is 
the wife of Chas. E? Bright, of Cerro Gordo; and the names of the 
other children are Sarah and Lucinda. 

Dr. P. 8. Revrocir, Cerro Gordo, is a native of Carroll county, 
Indiana. After moving to Iowa he located in Piatt county in 1859, 
living in this county most of the time since. He obtained his medical 
education at the Bennett College, graduating in 1874, and after first 
practicing in Fayette county located as a physician in Cerro Gordo 
about three years ago. Dr. W. W. Hartsell, a graduate of the 
Hahnemann Medical College of Chicago, is his partner. Dr. Replogle 
and Julia McClellan, of Delphi, Indiana, were united in marriage in 
October, 1879. Mrs. Replogle has been a successful teacher in the 
Cerro Gordo schools. 

Mr. James Ryan, farmer, is a native of Ireland. Ue landed in 
New York in 1848, and in 1865 settled in Piatt county. After living 
for a time in Unity township he went to Kansas, but returned, and in 
1873 bought his present home-place of eighty acres, which he has 
since improved. He married Sabina Glynn, a native of Ireland. Six 
of their eight children are still living: John, Bridget, who is married 
and lives in Ohio, Mattie, Pierce, Archibald and Mary. Mr. Ryan 
has been commissioner of highways for seven years. 

Mr. G. W. Sronrer, a farmer and stock dealer of La Place, is a 
native of Kentucky. He moved to Macon eounty, [linois, and then 
returned to Kentucky, after which, in 1874, he settled in Cerro Gordo 
township, where he owns 420 aeres of land that was bought in 1864. 
He has improved this place quite extensively, and it is known as the 
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Bonnie Brook Stock Farm, upon which stock has been raised ever 
since he has been in the county. He was the first to introduce the 
Jersey red hogs in that section of the county. He also has well-bred 
eattle and horses and was probably the first person who introduced 
the well-bred trotting horses into the eounty. Mr. Stoner was 
married in Kentucky, to R. Ann Grimes, who died in 1864, leaving 
one daughter, Kate, who married James L. Butler, and has two 
children, Anna W. and Minnie H. She is now the wife of Victor 
Hawthorne, a grain dealer of La Place, and has one child, Bessie L. 

Mr. James Scuooncrarr, farmer, Cerro Gordo; was born in Butler 
county, Ohio, in 1810. He moved to Indiana in 1828, and from there 
to Illinois in 1864, and settled where he now resides, one-mile north . 
of Cerro Gordo. He owns 120 acres, put up house, barn and 
most of improvements on it, a good orchard, other trees, and 
has it well hedged and drained. Mr. Sehoolcraft was married in 1836, 
to Naney Ann Franklin, who died in 1838. In 1844 he was united in 
marriage to Catharine Miller, and five of their eight children are living. 
Melinda is the wife of Andrew Hemmenger, lives in Cerro Gordo 
township, and has one child, Maud ; Henry married Frances McCarty, 
lives on home-place, and has one boy, Charles Earnest, Isaac 
married Ida Sayler, lives in Cerro Gordo township, has one child, 
Nora; Mary is the wife of Levi Meisenhelter, lives in Cerro Gordo 
township, and has three children, Edith, Ethyl and Mildred ; Jennie 
married Orlando McKinney, and lives in Willow Branch township. 

Mr. D. C. Sayer, undertaker and furniture dealer, Cerro Gordo, 
was born in Indiana, moved from there direct to Illinois, Piatt county, in 
1867, and came to Cerro Gordo in 1870. At first he was a carpenter, 
then he opened a furniture store. He owns his residence, a lot 
and one-half, and business house. , Mr. Sayler was married in 1876, to 
Ellen Buck, and has two children, Gertie A. and Clyde L. The subject 
of our sketch was assessor four years ago, and has been village clerk 
for six years. 

Mr. Joun Smrru (deceased), formerly undertaker and cabinet maker, 
Cerro Gordo, was a native of Pennsylvania, from which state he moved 
to Ohio, and from there to Macon county, and thence to Piatt county 
about 1855. He moved into the house Mrs. Smith lives in 1858, and 
died here in 1878. He was married in 1845, to Sarah Cole, and had eight 
children, six of whom are living: Eva married Mr. E. Stewart, and, has 
three children, Alma, George and Bert; Llewellyn lives in Georgetown, 
Colorado; Maggie, the wife of Albert MeClintock, lives in Cerro 
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Gordo, and has two children, Nellie and Maud. The names of the 
other children are Alma, Ezra and Elmer. Mr. Smith was a carpenter 
and did a good deal of work in about Cerro Gordo, helping to erect | 
the Methodist Episcopal church and other buildings. 

Mr. B. F. Srocxs, principal of Cerro Gordo public school, is a 
native of Morgan county, Ohio. He moved from Ross county, Ohio 
to Macon county in 1863. He graduated at the State Normal 
University in 1875, and also graduated at the Wesleyan law school in 
1881. He has taught as principal ot schools for about eight years, 
but anticipates beginning the practice of law soon. He was married 
in 1875, to M. Alice Pargeon, who was also a student of Normal, and 
a teacher in the state. They have had three children, two of whom, 
Herbert and Ralph, are living. 

Mr. Joun KX. Survery, a farmer of Cerro Gordo township, is a 
native of Indiana. He moved to Macon county, I}inois, in 1868, and 
in 1871 settled in Piatt county, where he owns a place of forty acres, 
upon which he has made some improvements. He was married in 
Indiana, to Elizabeth Henricks, and has had three children, Simon I1., 
Samnel and. Lydia, all of whom are living. Mr. and Mrs. Shively are 
members of the German Baptist church. 

Mr. D. W. Srrrz, farmer, was born in Carlisle, Cumberland county, 
Pennsylvania. He moved to Macon county, Illinois, where his father 
still lives, in 1855. In 1875 he moved onto a place in Piatt county, 
owned by Mr. W. Ennis, of Decatur. He has lived on this place ever 
since, has put up fences and buildings on it, has made ditches, and has 
planted out trees. He was married in 1872, to N. J. Williams, a native 
of Nlinois. They have had four children, Cora, William E., Frankie 
and Jesse. Mr. Seitz has been school trustee in township 16 ever 
since he has lived at his present home. 

Mr. Samuer K. Tuomrson (deceased) was a native of Connecticut, 
from which state he moved to Ohio, and from there to Macon county, 
Illinois. His next move was to Piatt county, where, at the time of 
his death in 1868, he owned about 400 acres of land. He had begun 
making many improvements on his farm. He began quite a good 
system of drainage for his farm, by which he drained a large pond sit- 
uated near his house. At one time he owned quite a good deal of 
property in Macon county. Mr. Thompson married Mrs. Smith Stuart, 
a native of Connecticut. Her first husband died in the east, leaving 
six children, four of whom are now living: Harvey married Ellen 
Wilson, has four children and lives in Kansas; Eliada married Eva- 
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line Smith, and died, leaving three children, Alma, George E. and 
Bert; Flora, the wife of Aaron Cole, has seven children, John, Dai- 
sy, Georgia, Mary, Anna, Roy and Hattie, and lives with her mother 
on the home place ; Mary is the wife of Eli Drum, an editor of Be- 
ment, and has five children, Stuart, Lillie, Arthur, Hattie and Bennie. 
Mrs. Thompson now lives on her large farm near Cerro Gordo, and is 
a very shrewd business woman. ¢ 

Mr. Grorce WALLIs, grocer, Cerro Gordo, was born in Cambridge- 
shire, England, and first came to America to stay about aniiodt 
years ago. Previous to this he had for some time followed the sea. 
He came from Wisconsin to []linois, then to Piatt county, about twenty- 
two vears ago. He was a blacksmith until seven or eight years ago, 
when he went into the grocery business. Mr. Wallis was the first 
journeyman blacksmith in Cerro Gordo, where he now owns his house, 
three lots and business buildings. Mr. Wallis was married in 1861, to 
Mrs. Kemp, who had four ehildren. 

Mr. M. H. Wirson, a merchant of Lintner, is a native of Macon 
eounty. He was married in Cass eounty, to Miss Clara Jones, a native 
of Kentueky, and has one daughter, Ada E. In 1878 he moved to 
Piatt county and went into the merchandise business at Lintner. 

Mr. Witiram Voorutes, a resident of Cerro Gordo township, is a na- 
tive of Kentucky. His great-grandfather came to Kentucky with Daniel 
Boone and was killed at the battle of Boonesborough. His grand- 
father was one of the early settlers of Kentucky, and his old home 
place still belongs to the family. He took an active part in the war of 
1812 with Gen. Harrison and with Gov. Shelby, the first governor of 
Kentucky. Mr. William Voorhies, Sr., a very active gentleman of 
near eighty years of age, spends a portion of cach year at ‘‘ Breeze- 
land,” his son’s residence in Piatt eounty. Mr. William Voorhies, pre- 
vious to coming to Illinois, spent about four years in study and travel 
in Europe. The most of this time was spent in Germany. He was 
married in Kentucky in 1865, to Miss Ellen Duncan, the daughter of a 
prominent citizen of that state. They have had four children, Mary, | 
Elizabeth, Lilly and Ida. Mr. Voorhies came from Lexington to Ili- 
nois in 1865. At this time the place (the portion on which he now 
lives) of 3,200 acres was bought. This land was a part of the seven 
or eight thousand acres of land which Gen. John S. Williams, who 
was prominent in the battle of Cerro Gordo and who is now United 
States senator from Kentucky, owned at one time. Mr. Samuel Aller- 
ton, of Chicago, lately bought 2,000 aeres of Mr. Voorhies’ land. 

31 
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The whole tract of land is under cultivation and is still under Mr. 
Voorhies’ control. The residence at ‘‘ Breezeland” is somewhat in 
the style of Southern houses. It is a fine country seat, and at the time 
it was built was the only settlement sonth of the railroad. 

Mr. Grorce C. Wacner, grain dealer, La Place, was born in San- 
gamon county, Illinois. He moved to Piatt county in 1862 and to . 
La Place about 1873. He owns a residence, barn, and six and one- 
half lots in this town. His residence, of eight or nine rooms, is in a 
fine location and is the largest house in town. He also has an interest 
in some business houses in La Place, and owns a 190-acre farm in Moul- 
trie county. Mr. Wagner was married in 1861, to Louise Fuller, a 
native of New York. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


WILLOW BRANCH TOWNSHIP. 


ART of this township is situated just west of Monticello town- 

ship. It contains fifty-nine and one-half sections of land, and is 
one of the finest townships in the county. The land is part rolling, 
and there is a good portion of prairie and timber land. The San- 
gamon river, which runs diagonally from northeast to southwest 
through about the middle of the township, drains the entire township. 
The ridge, which has been before alluded to, crosses the lower part of 
the township. Mr. Elijah Taylor says that a point of this ridge, not 
far from his home, is considered the highest point of land along the 
Wabash railroad, between the Wabash river and the Illinois river. 
The bluffs along the Sangamon in this township are in some places of 
good size. Those known as Cedar Bluffs contain, as far as we have 
heard, the only cedar trees in the county. In addition to the well- 
timbered land which borders the streams there is a goodly portion of 
fine farming land. The northwestern part of the township for a num- 
ber of years was swampy, but of late years the draining done by the 
farmers is fast making every foot of land tillable. 

Wolf run and Wild Cat creek are the principal tributaries to the 
Sangamen from the north. It is supposed that Wolf run obtained its 
name from the fact that wolf dens were frequently found in its banks, 
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and because several wild cats were found near the other stream it thus 
received its name. Willow branch is the main tributary from the 
south and it is supposed that it received its name ‘from the fact that 
a large willow tree used to stand near the place where the stream 
was most frequently forded. It is supposed that the township took its 
name from this stream. 

Willow Branch township has but one railroad—that which was 
until lately known as the Champlain & Decatur road. There are two 
stations on this road, Allerton and Cisco. The former is but a small 
station on the land owned by Mr. Samuel Allerton, of Chicago. There 
is also a switch on the road known as the Wild Cat switch, from which 
point grain is shipped. 

In regard to the early settlers of Willow Branch we will simply 
mention the names. Further particulars will, in general, be found in 
their personal sketches. The Aters and Pecks, Armsworths, Wm. 
Madden, Jno. West, Sam’! D. Havely, Michael Dillow, George Widick, 
Peter Croninger, Henry Adams, and a number of others. Mr. Edward 
Ater taught the first school in the township. Mr. Geo. Widick made 
brick near Monticello as early as 1842, and Willow Branch has the 
first brick house, owned by one of the Aters, built in the county. 

A lane running across the northern part of the township has long 
been known as Stringtown lane. Most of the early settlements in 
that part of the township were built on or near this lane. A. portion 
of the northwestern part of the township has been styled Kentucky, 
we suppose because some of the settlers in that vicinity were from the 
state of that name. 

Other lanes in the southeastern part of the township are called 
Christian and Cow lanes. 

Many of the early settlers of the township have passed away, but 
some still remain. The townshipis proud of all their pioneer settlers, 
and justly feel that they did a noble work when they began to make 
settlements in Willow Branch. . 

Cisco.—This is a small town, but is improving all the time. The 
depot was built in 1874, and E. F. Dallas was the first grain merchant 
and ticket agent. E. F. Dallas was the first grocer of the place, but 
Oscar Harper soon bonght him out, and was the first postmaster of the 
town. My. Dallas and Dr. Caldwell were about the first business men 
of the place. Washington Nebaker kept the first drygoods store in 
1874, while Walker and Carter had the first hardware store. James 
Glick was the first blacksinith, J. B. Hamilton the first druggist, and 
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Dr. Weinstein the first physician. Before the station was made Mrs. 
Tho. Watrous was probably the first person who died there. After 
the station was located Etta Clothier was probably the first one who 
died, and Chas. Clothier was probably the first birth. 

One version in regard to the name of the town is, that one of the 
men on the surveyors corps had been on the Union Pacifie survey, and 
that he named the town for a town in Nevada so named. Cisco has a 
population of over two hundred, contains a Methodist ehurch building, 
which was erceted about 1875, at the cost of near $2,200, a public hall, 
one hotel and two boarding houses. There is one lodge of Knights of 
Red Cross, an Odd-Fellows lodge and a Good Templars lodge. Cisco 
eontains about twenty business firms and is quite a thriving little 
village. Wm. H. Telford has the largest bnsiness house of the place 
and Samuel Nogle keeps the hotel. Mr. Winterbottom was the first 
minister located at Cisco, but lie also had ‘*The Chapel” in charge. 

Churches.—The Sangamon chureh building was erected about 1869 
and dedicated to the Christians, but the Baptists own a portion of the 
ehurch. 

Ridge ehapel was built in 1868, on land donated by Mr. David 
Moyer. Several denominations hold service there. 

In regard to the United Brethren and Centenary chureh, we ean 
give no further items than have already been given. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


M* BENNETT ARMSWORTH, farmer, Milmine, was born in 
Ohio in 1828., In 1844 he eame to Piatt eounty, and lived 
with Mr. Scott Armsworth several years. He was stage driver for a 
time on the state road between Decatur and Mahomet, and again he 
drove a stage between Springfield and Peoria. This was his last 
driving, and, strange to say, while on this road he had his first ‘‘ upset,” 
and two young ladies, who were pitched into a ditch, were the victims 
of lis probably eareless driving. After his career as stage driver was 
over he went to Ohio for a year, but eame back to this eounty, and 
for nine successive seasons fed cattle. Dnring this time he drove 
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several lots of eattle to Ohio. He was married in 1855, to Martha 
Ater, a native of Ohio, and has had ten children, all of whom are 
living. Effie is keeping house for her uncle, Thomas Ater. The 
names of the other children are Charles, Frank, Emma, Mary, 
Elizabeth, Sarah, Josephine, James, Bennett and Margaret. In the 
spring of 1856 Mr. Armsworth moved onto his present home-place of 
160 acres. He has put all the improvements on this place, including 
the fencing of it, both open and tile ditching, and the planting of at 
least 300 trees. The present residence was built about 1867. Mas. 
Armstrong owns eighty acres in the township. Upon our asking Mr. 
Armsworth for any unusual incidents which had occurred under his 
notiee, he related a little experience he had in 1862 with a cattle thief. 
One night he was roused by a man driving cattle, who wanted him to 
take the cattle to Deeatur. Mr. Armsworth first refused, but afterward 
consented, and it was arranged that he would meet the man at Decatur 
at acertain place and hour. THe fulfilled his part of the contract, but 
did not find the man as anticipated. After getting permission to put 
the cattle in the depot pens he searched the city for his man, but failed 
in the attempt,. when upoft going back to the pens he saw a man 
slipping away. He called and finally overtook the man, who paid 
him for his trouble, and excused his tardiness with the plea of sickness. 
Mr. Armsworth went home, and not long after the same man called 
at his house at midnight to inquire the way to Decatur. It is Mr. 
Armsworth’s belief that the man at that time had Mr. Daniel Stickle’s 
eattle in his possession. Again Mr. Armsworth saw the thief at 
Bement and tried to prevail on the constable to arrest him. The man 
was caught at last, however, though not in this county, and let us 
believe that justice was rendered him. 

Mr. Noan Armswortu, farmer, Cisco, is a native of Piatt county. 
He married Eliza Gulliford in 1870, and has had three children, two 
of whom are still living, Elizabeth and Charity Lulu. He owns a 
farm of 160 acres, upon which he has made many improvements. Tle 
built quite a nice seven-room brick residence about seven years ago, 
has planted about seventy-five trees, and has done some tile draining. 
Mr. Armsworth did not eseape being school director for about six years. 

Mr. Franx Arrr, farmer, Milmine, is a native of Ohio, and came, 
when fifteen years old, with his father to Illinois. He lives on the 169 
acres of land which fell to his share from his father’s estate. It was 
but little improved, however, when it came into his possession. He 
has planted hedges, made both open and tile ditches, and built both 
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barn and house. The latter was rebuilt in 1879, and now contains 
six rooms and presents a very pleasant appearance. Mr. Ater planted 
out 800 fruit trees in addition to about 100 other trees. His wheat 
crop in 1881 averaged twenty-one bushels to the acre, which was an 
unusual crop for the season. In 1863 Mr. Ater and Eliza J. MeArty, 
a native of Ohio, were united in marriage. Three of their five ehil- 
dren are living, Adella May, Jennie Belle and Bertha Frances. These 
three girls have begun their musical education in a somewhat rigid 
manner. During their first term the three kept the instrument 
‘‘going” about eight hours each day. Mr. Ater has held the offices 
of school director and road commissioner. 

Mr. Joun 8. Ater, farmer, Cerro Gordo, is a native of Ohio. His 
father was born in Ohio and his mother in Virginia. His father was 
one of the first settlers of Willow Branch, and John thinks he gave the 
name to the township. Mr. John Ater was married in March, 1867, to 
Mary A. Towl. He went to the army in Oo. K of the 107th Ill. reg., 
and was in the following battles: those of the Atlanta campaign, 
Resaca, Buzzard Roost, Nashville and Franklin. He was never 
wounded or taken prisoner. Mr. Ater has held some township offices. 
We was assessor in 1870, and collector in 1871. He belongs to the 
Masonic order, the blue lodge at Cerro Gordo, and the chapter at 
Bement, and has been a church trustee of the Sangamon church for 
nine or ten years. 

Mr. Tuomas J. Aten, farmer, Cisco, is a native of Piatt county. His 
father, Willis Ater, came to the county about 1837 or 1838, and took 
Miss Naney Jlisher for his first wife, by whom he had two children, 
Thomas Jef. and John. His second wife was Eliza Williams, now 
Mrs. Ezra Cline. He died in 1851. Thomas J. Ater owns 318 acres 
of land in Willow Branch township, and has. held his share of town- 
ship offices. He was school director six or eight years, clerk for five 
or six years, has been collector, and in 1881 was assessor. 

Mr. Netson AtEr, farmer, Cisco, is a native of Ohio. Tis parents 
were from Ohio. Nelson came to Piatt county and settled on Camp 
Creek. After living there two years he moved to Willow Branch 
township, and has hved there ever since. Ile was married to Elizabeth 
Ward, who died, leaving one daughter, Sarah, who is still living at 
home. Mr. Ater is a member of the Odd-Fellows lodge. When we 
asked for some hunting or fishing stories, he let us know that he had 
enjoyed many a deer and wolf hunt. He told a fish story which must 
not be omitted. He, with four or five others, went seining to Hender- 
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son Ford. With but three draws of the seine they got a spring-wagon 
bed of fish. The result of the excursion was that some were made sick 
and Dr. Ilull was sent for. 

Mx. Henry Apams, farmer, Monticello, was born in Piatt county 
in 1846. He was married in 1871, to Mrs. Resstler née Christina 
West, whose first husband died, leaving three sons, Marion F., Wm. 
A. and George M., all of whom are at home. Mr. Adams has had 
four children, three of whom, Chas. L., L. V. Madison and Jesse, are 
living. He owns 200 acres of land in Willow Branch township, upon 
which he has made many improvements. He erected a neat  seven- 
room frame house in 1864, and has planted some trees. THe owns a 
tile kiln, which he has worked two years. He has made on an average 
8,000 tile a year, and can burn and dispose of twelve kilns a season. 
Aner Mrs. Adams’ first marriage she lived in Monticello a time, and 
finally moved to the place haned from her father’s estate, and has 
improved it a good deal. 

Mr. James Armswortn, farmer and tile-maker, Cisco, is a native of 
this county. His father’s and mother’s wedding was one of the first 
in Willow Branch township. James married Emily E. Gulliford, has 
four children, Wm. E., Samuel, Celia and Bertha, and lives in Willow 
Branch township. He and George Still are running a tile yard near 
his house. They have been eal it about two years and burn 
about twelve kilns a season. James owns 335 acres of land, 160 of 
which was his father’s, Samuel Armsworth, old farm, and he Soret in 
the house his father built. This farm was one of the first improved in, 
the township. 

Mr. Maprison Apams, farmer, Cerro Gordo, married Mary Zellars, 
and has three children, Eli Otto, Calvin Wesley and Olive E. He 
held the office of pathmaster for two years. Je went into the army 
from Piatt county, in Co. E, 72d Ill. The principal battles in which 
he participated were those of Vicksburg, Champion Hill, Franklin, 
Mobile and Nashville. He kept a diary throughout his entire three 
years of service. His father, Jacob Adams, settled in Macon county 
in 1846, but lived temporarily in Piatt county for several years. Six 
of his children are living, five of whom are in Piatt county: Hamilton 
was in the late war, and for the last ten vears has been in Kansas ;_ he 
came back to Piatt connty in 1881, and has six children, Wm. h., 
Frank, Otto C., Alpha, Madison and Flora; Eli C. Adams has three 
boys, Madison, Frank and an infant, and lives south of Milmine. 
Henry lives in Willow Branch township, and Sarah J., the wife of 
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Daniel Butler, has three children, Mary, Josie and Katie, and lives in 
Cerro Gordo township. 

Mr. Joun Atsnury, farmer, Cerro Gordo, is a native of Ohio, from 
which state he moved to Sangamon county, Illinois, in 1830. He 
moved to Piatt county in 1865, and settled on the Jand he now lives 
on. He bought 240 acres, but has disposed of some of it. He was 
married in 1850, to Sarah A. West, who died September 23, 1866. 
Three of their six children are living, Jolm W. and Sarah M. are at 
home; Morrison M. is making quite a musician of himself; he first 
studied at Jacksonville and then went to Boston, where he has been 
under the personal instruction of Prof. Julius Kichberg. He has been 
giving lessons and entertainments in ‘central Illinois for about two 
years. The violin he uses is of European make and was imported by 
Prof. Eichberg. 

Mr. Witi1am Baker, farmer, Milmine, was born in 1830, in Piek- 
away county, Ohio, and in 1858 moved direct from that state to Piatt 
county. However, in 1851-2, he had spent almost a year in this 
county. He remarks that in 1851 people had not ‘fairly given up 
that they could live away out here in the prairie.” He moved into 
his present residence, which had been built by Mr. Warner, in 1866, 
but had lived on the farm some seven years previous. When he first 
moved on his farm there were no improvements in a direct line south 
for ten or fifteen miles, and wolves used to how! around the door-yard 
quite frequently. He owns 180 acres of Jand, upon which he has made 
most of the improvements. The place is well hedged, has some five 
or six handred rods of tile-ditching and is all under cultivation. He 
was married in 1853, to Ann Jane Grove, who was born in 1834, in 
Ohio, and came to Illinois in 1858. Their four children are all living. 
Thomas, a former student of the State Normal, and who has taught 
four terms of school, owns 100 aeres of land in Willow Branch town- 
ship, upon which he has put some of the improvements. His wife, née 
Emma Tallman, a former student of the Wesleyan University, owns 180 
acres of land from her father’s estate, which is partially improved. A. 
frame house of four rooms has lately been built on the place. F. 
Marion Baker, who has taught school two years, is living at home. 
Mary H. and Florence M. are also at home. Mr. William Baker has 
been school director for he ‘‘don’t know how many years,” assessor, 
town clerk and supervisor. He belongs to the Masonie lodge of Cerro 
Gordo. 

Mr. 8. M. Baxer, farmer, Milmine, is a native of Ohio, from which 
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state he moved west in 1843, passing through Piatt county. In 1856 he 
moved into Piatt county and settled on the farm he now lives on. He 
was married in Ohio in 1856, to Catharine J. Brown. They have had 
six children, three of whom, Oscar, Laura and Charles, are living. 
Mrs. Baker’s parents located in Piatt county soon after Mr. Baker 
came. Several of her brothers died in the army. Mr. Baker belongs 
to the Masonic lodge at Cerro Gordo. 7 

Mr. Roserr C. Broop, farmer, Cerro Gordo, is a native of New 
York, from whieh state he moved to Missouri in 1871, and in 1873 
settled in Piatt county, on the farm where he now lives. He had been 
in the county, however, thirty years ago. For eight years he traveled 
to and from it while in the stock business. He has been working with 
stock ever since he wasa child. When but twelve years old his father 
put him on the road in charge of 244 head of cattle, and, with five 
men under him, for a trip of 500 miles. He was somewhat over- 
whelmed for a time with the responsibility, but he got through all 
right, got the money for the cattle and paid off the men. Mr. Blood 
was one of the first men who ever took cattle from this state by the 
northern route, that is, via La Porte, Toledo and Buffalo to New York. 
He has herded cattle many times on the ground where Champaign 
is located. He now owns 640 acres of land, which he has partially 
improved. He has put up some fences, made some ditches, and has 
planted at least 250 trees. [lis present residence stands in a grove of 
forest trees. He has as fine a location for a country seat as any one in 
the connty. Mr. Blood has succeeded well in farming. Some of his 
hay and corn crops have been especially good. In 1874 near 400 
acres of corn averaged seventy bushels to the acre. He was married 
in 1853, to Sylvina L. Fitch, a native of New York. Two of their three 
ehildren are living: Robert is at lome; Ida married Mr. Wesley 
Humphrey, of Mexico, Missouri, but died in a year after marriage, 
leaving one son, Robert W.; Luther has attended school at the Wes- 
leyan University at Bloomington and Ladoga, Indiana, and has the 
reputation of being a good scholar. 

Mr. Perer Crontncer, farmer, Cerro Gordo, was born in Picka- 
way county, in 1818. He is of German descent and his parents were 
from Pennsylvania. In-1840 Mr. Croninger moved direct to Piatt 
county, where he had acquaintances, but no relatives. Ee bought land 
where he now lives in Willow Branch township, and now owns about 
1,400 acres of land. He hanled the lumber for the first frame louse 
he built after coming to the county from Indiana. The trips were 
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made with four-horse teams and were the hardest drives he ever made. 
The wolves annoyed them and the flies were so persistent that the 
horses often seemed covered with blood. Mr. Croninger’s present resi- 
dence is of brick, contains seven rooms and was built in 1867. He 
was quite a hunter at an early day in the county. Once when hunting 
wild turkeys he killed what proved to be a pea-fowl. He often, by 
hunting nights and mornings of a month’s time, would kill deer sufi- 
cient to fill a~hogshead with the hams. He still continues to have a 
reputation as a rail-maker. He has made rails each season since he was 
a boy, and used to make as many as 200 rails a day. Mr. Croninger 
has been an extensive stock dealer. Several years ago he paid out 
$64,000 in one year for hogs alone. He found that hogs were more 
paying than any other stock he has handled. He has long been 
regarded as one of the most influential men of the township and has 
held the office of supervisor. He was married in 1840, to Cynthia A. 
Madden, who was born in 1817, and who came to the county in 1839. 
They have had but one child, Malon L., who married Anna Y. Rine- 
hart, has four children, Karnest L., Charles La Nellie Grace and Pearl 
Franklin, and makes his home with his father. 

Mr. Hanson 8. Coonrop, farmer, Cisco, was born in Pickaway 
county, Ohio, June 25, 1815. He moved from his native state to Piatt 
county about 1857. He was one of the early settlers in his part of the 
township. For awhile after coming here he lived on the Johns place, | 
which now belongs to Mr. Allerton. He was married in Ohio to 
Charlotte Martin, who died in 1875. They had nine children, five of 
whom are living: John H. married Melissa Watson, has one child and 
lives near Nevada, Missouri; Sophrona E. married Jacob Andrews, 
has two children living, William and Charles Chester, and lives in 
Willow Branch township ; Lavina married Jasper Chandler, has two 
children and lives in Maeon county; Frankie is the wife of Joshua 
Hamilton, ‘a dealer in farming implements at Ciseo ; they have two 
children, twins, Bertha and Bertie; Jeremy B. married Ella 
Woolington, has one child, Ethyl, and lives on the old home place. 
Mr. Hanson Coonrod was supervisor of Willow Branch township for 
several terins. 

Mr. Amos Conaway, merchant, Cisco, is a native of Bourbon county, 
Kentueky, from where he moved to Vermilion county in 1829, and in 
1830 he reached McLean county, but it was not until 1852 that he eame 
to Monticello, Piatt county. He married Elizabeth Boyd, of Cham- 
paign county. They have had nine children, all of whom are at home. 
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Jane C., a suecessful teacher of the county, is now teaching in Monti- 
eello. Byron is with his father at Cisco. The names of the other 
members of the family are Hortense, Amos C., Lizzie, Naney, James 
E., Mary E. and Allen R. Mrs. Conaway’s father, Stephen Boyd, was 
an early settler in Big Grove, Champaign county. He was there the 
night Nathan Henline was married, and has told how frightened Squire 
Byers was at the ‘falling of the stars.” (See Mr. Henlind s s ‘etch.) 
Mr. Conaway began keeping store in Monticello in 1864. and, with the 
exception of abont two years, continued in the dry-.0ds business there 
until about 1879, when he went to Ciseo and has done business there 
ever since, though he has resided most of the time in Monticello. Mr. 
Conaway gave us some incidents relating to the ‘‘big snow” and ‘‘ sudden 
freeze.” When his folks moved to this part of the state they camped 
near Mahomet, on the snow, rather than go to a house where the 
whooping-eongh was. The snow was so deep that when his mother 
was on a horse her feet would touch the snow. During the sudden 
change his brother rode a mile and a half, during whieh ride his elothes 
froze so stiff that the folks had to break them before he could get off 
his horse. Mr. Conaway was once telling of the sudden freeze when a 
man who used to live in Monticello spoke up and said that at that time 
he was driving a stage-coach and saw a deer struck so severely by that 
freezing blast that it froze stiff in its track. The man’s age was reck- 
oned on and it was found that he was three years old when he drove 
that stage-coach. Mr. Conaway was boarding at his brother-in-law’s, 
Rt. M. Guy, in 1856, when Lineoln eame to Monticello to speak. This 
is known as the first republican rally in this county. When Lineoln 
started to the eourt-honse he invited Mr. Conaway to go along, but the 
latter remarked that he ‘would not be caught in such a crowd.” This 
only illustrates the sentiment of the vast number of people of the 
county at that date. 

Witram B. Carpwetr, M.D., Ciseo, is a native of Missonri, to 
which state his parents moved from Ilinvis. During the year 1859-60 
he studied medieine at Cineinnati, and #) 1860-1 at Keokuk, Iowa. 
He graduated in 1874 at the Rush Medical College in Chieago. He 
move to Piatt county in 1874, and is living in Ciseo. Previous to 
loeating in the county, however, he taught three years at the Prospect 
sehool-honse. Tle married Miss Mary Speneer, a native of Missouri, 
in 1864, and has had two children, Frank W. and Charles Burr. Sinee 
loeating in Ciseo he has built up quite an extensive practice, not only 
in Cisco, but throughout an area of country the radius of which is 
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seven or eight miles. When asked to designate some of the most 
severe cases he had had, he spoke of the accident which occurred to 
James Armsworth’s little girl. She was aecidently shot by her brother, 
who was looking at a pistol. The ball passed to the right of the breast- 
bone, between the third and fourth ribs, broke the seventh rib near the 
spine and lodged just behind the rib. Dr. Caldwell was sent for, and 
the ball was extracted while the child was under the influence of 
chloroform. The little girl was sick for sixteen months, but now 
seems perfectly well. If a person would like a glimpse in one of the 
happy homes in the county, we would advise him to spend a few 
hours in that of Dr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Mrcwart Dittow (deceased) came to Piatt county in 1834, and 
was one of the first settlers in the Willow Branch township. He 
married Mrs. Shuman née Raehel Cawbel, and had five children. Leah 
married A. W. Lingle, and lives in southern Illinois. Charles was 
killed during the Mexican war, when on his way to Mexico. His 
company was camped on the Rio Grande for the purpose of burying a 
comrade, when an Irish company came up and was fighting among 
themselves. Charles’ company was ordered to quell the disturbance 
and he was killed. Nancy married Isaac Collins and lives in Kansas. 
Catharine Lavina married Edward Woolington; she died of small- 
pox. He next married Miss Albert, and afterward took Miss Coon as 
his third wife, and now lives in Ciseo. Michael married Matilda 
Thorpe in 1851, and in 1854 moved on to the place of 160 acres, where 
he now lives. Seven of their eight children are now living: Amos 
is living in Kansas; Monroe married Mary Redenbaugh, and is a 
mechanic and farmer; Alice, now teaching in the county, attended 
school at Lincoln University, Logan county ; Samuel Burney, Mary 
and Sophrona are at home, while Lucinda, the next to the youngest, 
isin Lincoln. Mr. Dillow has held the offices of school director and 
township assessor. He is a Presbyterian minister. When speaking 
of this he made a remark which we will venture to mention. When 
being examined he was advised ‘‘never to tell he was a minister, for 
the sake of saving a bill.” He says he tried to follow the advice. He 
has had charge of several congregations, but most of his work hasbeen 
on Friends Creek. . 

Mr. Apam Dorr, farmer, Cisco, is a native of Germany, from 
which country he emigrated in 1836. He lived about two years in 
New York city, seven years in Pennsylvania, and about 1844 he moved 
to Illinois. In 1862 he settled where he now lives, on Stringtown 
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Lane. At that time he bought eighty acres of land at $8 an acre. He 
had contracted for 160 acres, but as it was a wet year he persuaded the 
railway company to take back half of the land. He now says he would 
give at least $30 an acre if he had the rest. In speaking of improve- 
ments which have been made of late, Mr. Dorr remarked: ‘‘In the 
last twenty years Piatt county has improved more than any county I 
know of.” Ile was married in 1845, to Mary Evans, a native of Ken- 
tucky, and has had six children, five of whom. are living: Henry 
married Corry Bowzer and lived in Willow Branch township at the 
time of his death in 1876. Mabary owns eighty acres of land in the 
township; Annie married Irving Hinson, a farmer of the township, 
and has one daughter, Estella; William married Hattie Hinson, and 
has one son, Henry B.; Olive and Oscar are both at home: Mr. Dorr 
has been school trustee nearly ever since coming to the county. 

Mr. Bensamin F. Doorny, farmer, Cisco, was born in Kentucky, in 
1818, and is of German and English descent. Je moved to his pres- 
ent home in Piatt county November 2, 1860. The house was built 
and the place was partially improved by Mr. Sam’ E. Clay; Mr. Doo- 
ley, however, has added many improvements, including the planting 
of 730 trees, 207 of which are fruit trees and the remaining forest trees. 
He now owns eighty acres of land. When he first settled in the town- 
ship there were but one or two houses between his place and Friends 
Creek. One house where Cisco now is, and Mr. Spencer’s and Mr. 
Weddle’s honses, were about the only houses in sight. The northwest- 
ern part of the township was covered with ponds and swamps. All 
this is changed now, and wheat and rye wave to the breeze where the 
swamp grass once held full sway. The settlers used sometimes to get 
lost in going to or from Monticello. Myr. Dooley was married June 7, 
1843, to Sarah M. Jameson, a native of Kentucky, and who died Janu- 
ary 10, 1880. Five of their nine children are still living: Wm. O. 
married Sarah E. Chase ; Elizabeth Ann became the wife of George 
Hummel, of Cisco ; Albert W. died when twenty-three years and Abel 
J. when seventeen years old; Mary E. married Daniel C. Miles. 
Thomas P.and Emma are still at home. Mr. Dooley has done his duty 
as school director and road overseer, and was justice of the peace for 
four years. 

Mr. Grorcr Dirsaver, farmer, Monticello, is of German descent 
and was born in 1815, in Fairfield county, Ohio. He moved from 
Ohio to Indiana, where he lived three and one-half years, and then in 
1846 came to Piatt county. In 1848 he bought his present homestead. 
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Upon settling in his little log cabin he underwent the usual trials of 
new settlers. Deer, wolves and prairie chickens were quite plenty. 
Prairie fires were constant annoyances and did the usual amount of 
damage to this new settlement. He was married in Ohio in 1837, to 
Mary Winstead, who was born in 1815. They had five children, two 
of whom are living: Martha Ann married Wm. Dresback in 1860 ; 
he died in the army in 1863; she died in 1876, leaving two children : 
Marietta, who in 1879 married Wm. Duvall, has one child, Ford, and 
lives in Goose Oreek township, and Elma, who in 1880 married 
Joseph H. Keller. Evaline Dilsaver is living at home with her 
parents; Manton married ©. Jane Prouse, has five children, Mary E., 
George P., Olive, Frederick M. and Roseoe, and lives in Willow 
Branch township. 

Mr. Saw’, D. Havery, farmer, Cerro Gordo, was born in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1800, and was reared in Ohio. “He came to Piatt eounty in 
1837, and in 1838 moved into Willow Branch township. He made 
rails and fenced a haltseetion of land almost by himself. He was 
industrious, and, according to the report of a neighbor, would often 
work all day and not stop for dinner. He finally lost this farm to pay 
security debts, but now owns a half-section of land in another part of the 
township and is out of debt. He was married in 1826 to Elizabeth 
Wiley, who died in 1850, leaving four children: William is married 
and lives in Kansas ; Margaret married Washington Allsup, has four 
ehildren and lives in Maroa; her husband was quite wealthy, and the 
day he died he bought her a homestead of sixty acres joining Maroa; 
- Mary became the wife of Isaac Reed, who died in less than two years, 
leaving one child; his widow married B. Frank Widick, but died, 
leaving one child. Mr. Widick married again just twenty-two years 
after his first marriage, and in the same house. Minor Havely took 
Ellen Churchill as his first wife. Elizabeth Sherman, a relative of 
Roger Sherman of revolutionary renown, became his second wife ; 
they have one son, Samuel, and live in Willow Braneh township. In 
1852 Mr. Sam’l Havely married Mrs. Samuel Reason, née Rachel 
Fout. Mr. and Mrs. Reason married in Ohio, from which state they 
came to Piatt county and lived near Monticello. Mr. Reason died of 
measles, near Monterey, during the Mexican war. Ile left three chil- 
dren, two of whom died of measles the same week, and the other, Will- 
iam, is still living, and has been married twice, the first time to Kate 
Conrow, and the last time to Anna Camden. Each wife had three 
children ; their names are Ella F., Josephine, Anna May, Laura B., 
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Samuel and Pearl O. We suppose that Mr. Sam’] Havely got his 
sobriquet of ‘*Captain” from the fact that he was once captain of a 
boat, and at an early day was captain of a light horse company in Ohio. 
He avers that he eut down the first tree that was ever felled on the site 
of the present elty of Columbus. He cut a coon tree there in 1813, 
and in the same year the sale of lots for that city was cried out from 
the stump of the tree. Twelve years ago the captain made a visit to 
Columbus, and while there pointed out the site of the old coon tree 
stump. He says a ‘‘whole troupe of gold-spectacled people were 
present,” and the hospitality of the city was given him. Mr. Havely 
illustrated to us in quite a vigorous manner the hardships which many 
of the pioneer settlers had to undergo. When they first came to the 
county they had to get their provisions at Springfield, Peoria, Chicago, 
and in Indiana. He tells ot going to Chicago with six voke of oxen and 
carrying about 100 bushels of wheat at a load. Once when on the road 
to that city, and when about seventeen or eighteen miles from home, 
the sole of one shoe came off. Soon the other gave out, and he went 
the rest of the way to and from Chicago barefooted. About 1838 he 
went to Decatur for salt, and upon finding that salt at that place was 
$16.60 a barrel, he immediately planned a trip to the Wabash for the 
article. He had quite an adventurous time on the way back with his 
salt, came near sinking the ferry-boat, but finally reached home and 
sold the salt at the rate of $12 a barrel, and that seemed cheap.  Cap- 
tain referred to quite an exciting wolf hunt that occurred in this county. 
People congregated from the neighboring counties of Macon and De 
Witt, and had some rare sport. Captain Havely and Wm. Barnes 
finally got track of a wolf, which ran toward Monticello. It was 
overtaken by the dogs and men right.on the spot where the court- 
house stands. After deliberating over the best way to dispatch the 
animal, Mr. Havely killed it with his stirrup. In those times it was 
quite common for people to have bloodhounds. Captain Havely once 
had twenty-two of the old Virginia stock of hounds. Captain Havely 
seems quite hale and hearty for a person of his age. During the sum- 
mer of 1881 he went into the field and ploughed and harrowed three 
days. 

Mr. Joun Hearn, farmer, Cerro Gordo, was born in New York in 
1820, and is of English and Scotch lineage. He moved from New 
York to Ohio, from there to Macon county, Illinois, in 1852, and in 
1853 settled on his present home-place, which was then raw prairie. 
At this time Mr. Austin Warner settled on part of what is now Mr. 
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Wm. Baker's place. He now lives in Nebraska. Mr. Ieath has 
improved all of the 150 acres of land which he now owns. By the 
use of some ten or twelve thousand tiles he has succeeded in putting 
nearly every foot of the land under cultivation. The place is well 
hedged, and six hundred fruit trees and about seven or eight thousand 
forest trees have been planted. In 1854 Mr. Heath had forty acres in 
wheat, which yielded thirty bushels to the acre. He used the McCor- 
mick reaper for entting it, and probably this was the first reaper used 
in the county. Part of the present residence was put up in 1854 and 
part in 1872. When they first settled on the place a shed answered 
for a dwelling-place for the family until spring. In 1842 Charity B. 
Warner and Mr. Heath were united in marriage. They have had 
eight children, seven of whom are now living: Frances A. married 
Geo. Robertson, and has four children, Elona, Bertie, Grace and 
Josephine; Harvey E. married Etta Snyder, and with two children 
lives in Nebraska; Alfred B. is farming at home; Ellen H. married 
Mr. Jas. Robertson, has four children, and lives in Nebraska ; Hubert 
A., a former student of the Wesleyan University, and a teacher of this 
county, is now located in Topeka, Kansas; Eva G. is the wife of 
Edward Moyer; Ora E. married Owen Hitch, and is living at home. 
Mr. Heath held the oftice of school director for two terms. 

Mr. Tuomas Hart, farmer, Cisco, is a native of Lawrence county, 
Ohio, from which state he moved to Piatt county in 1856. Tle was 
married in 1861, to Harriet J. Moffit, a native of Ohio, and has had 
seven children, Clara E., Winfield S., Lorena F., Wm. H., John E., 
Martha and Ethyl Maud. 

Mr. Parrick B. Hassett, farmer, Cisco, is a native of Ireland, 
from which country, at the instigation of his uncle, who lived in 
Canada, he came to America in 1845 or 1846. He came to [linois in 
1854, returned to New York, but in 1867 he settled in Piatt county. 
He married Ann Hogan, a native of Ireland, and has had four chil- 
dren: Mary, the wife of George Hickman ; George, Sarah and Willie. 

Mr. Davin Kuns, one of the most successful farmers of the county, 
jis a native of Ohio, from which state he moved to Indiana. He 
moved to Macon county in 1853, and in 1856 settled in Piatt county on 
his present farm of 460 acres. This is considered ‘‘ one of the best 
improved farms of the county.” It is fenced with hedges into forty 
and eighty acre fields, and Mr. Kuns has planted on it at least 400 
fruit trees, a three-acre grove of evergreens and a five-acre grove 
(planted in 1874) of ash, walnut, and other trees. He has sueceeded 
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in growing some chestnuts, and thinks that people should plant 
such trees more extensively in this part of the country. In 1867 or 
1868 he erected one of the best and largest (containing eighteen rooms 
with cellar) brick houses in the connty. Mr. Kuns was married in 1845, 
to Margaret Lamb, a lady of English and Scotch descent. They have 
had one son, Henry L., who married Ella Pierce in 1870, has three 
children and is now living near Gilroy, Santa Clara county, California. 
He moved there in 1877, but still owns a farm in Piatt county. Mr. 
and Mrs. David Kuns are prominent members of the German Baptist 
church, which they joined after coming to this county. No one who 
meets them can keep from admiring their great depth of character. 
The winter of 1881-2 Mr. Kuns and wife spent in California with 
their son. 

Mr. Henry Kons, farmer, Milmine, was born in Ohio in 1823. 
He moved from his native state to Indiana ‘‘in the timber and among 
the Indians,” but afterward, in 1864, moved to Piatt county and settled 
on the place which he bought of Mr. Stillman Barber. The present 
residence was on the place, the orchard was planted and some other 
improvements were made, but Mr. Kuns has built corn-cribs, cider and 
scale sheds, and a brick *‘ cooking-house.” He has also put out some 
hedge and 800 fruit trees and 2,000 forest trees, and has put in several 
hundred rod of tiling. There are some 327 acres in the home farm, 
upon which has been raised quite good crops. Mr. Kuns owns 160 
acres in Willow Branch township, and two farms of 160 acres each in 
Cerro Gordo township. He has put all improvements on_these places, 
ineluding the planting of some 600 trees on each place. He has also 
planted 700 trees on a 160-acre farm of his in Sec. 20 of Cerro Gordo 
township. ‘Two acres of this farm he donated for a school-house. He 
improved the N.E. $ of Sec. 20 in Cerro Gordo township, and gave it 
to his daughter. Another quarter-section of land, three miles south of 
Milmine, he gave to one of his daughters. He gave his two boys 160 
acres of land apiece in Willow Branch township. Mr. Kans was mar- 
ried in 1845, to Susanna Shively, who died in 1846. He was married 
again in 1848, to Caroline Spidle, a native of Pennsylvania, who was 
reared in Ohio, and married and lived in Indiana for about eighteen 
years. Light of their nine children are living: John 8., deacon in 
the German Baptist church, married Sarah Hover, has children, 
Dora and Jesse, and lives in Willow Branch township ; David married 
Catharine Klingman, has three children, and is farming in Nebraska. 
Barbara, the wife of Geo. W. Tracy, has two children and lives in 
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Christian county; Hannah, the wife of George Ulery, has one child, 
Manno, and lives in Cerro Gordo township; Jacob, Noah, Mary C. 
and Daniel F. are at home. Mr. Kuns is a minister in the German 
Baptist ehurch. Moa. John Kuns has purchased 160 aeres of land of 
his brother who went to Nebraska. He built a large barn in 1875, and 
in 1877 a brick house containing seventeen rooms, with halls and 
cellars. It fronts the south, from which view it presents a fine appear- 
anee. He has planted on this place between two and three thousand 
forest trees and five hundred fruit trees. Ile has had excellent crops 
on this farm. 

Mr. Joun Krest, farmer and blacksmith, Monticello, is a native of 
Ohio, from which state he moved in 1856, to Coles county. About 
1868 he moved into Piatt county and has been blacksmithing ever 
since. His shop is now on Willow Branch. He was married to 
Rebecea Gray, and has had six children, all of whom are living, 
Wm. P., Sophia R., Nathan B., Maggie E., Estella and Elmer. 

Mr. Perer Lux, farmer, Bement, was born in France, in 1813. 
He came to America when nineteen years of age, and started a black- 
smith shop. He enlisted in the army and was a soldier for eight 
years, and in 1837 was called to help take the Indians west. He came 
back to Indiana in 1838, and that fall went west with another troup of 
Indians, returning to Indiana in Mareh, 1839. In 1840 he started on 
his third trip west, returning in 1841, when he again began blacksmith- 
ing. He soon sold out and bought a farm four miles south of Logans- 
port, Indiana. He remained on the farm two years, then renting it 
went to Logansport and again at blacksmithing. He sold his shop 
and, returning to the farm, built a nice house, whieh as soon as finished 
burned down, his loss being about $5.000. He then built a log eabin, 
in which he lived a vear. Mr. Lux moved to Illinois in 1862, rented 
a farm for one year, then bought the farm on which he now lives; for 
eight years lived in a small house, then built his present residence and 
barn. He has his farm in good condition, having done all the improv- 
ing. It is well hedged, and he has an orehard of 250 trees. Mrs. 
_ Peter Lux was born in Hagertown, Maryland, in 1823. She was in 
Baltimore until she was fifteen vears of age, then spent a year in Ohio, 
after which she came to Logansport, Indiana, where she married Mr. 
Lux. They have thirteen childven, whose ages range from twelve to 
forty years, and whose names are as follows: John, Anna, Peter, 
Henry, Susan, Nicholas I., Martin, Jacob O., Clara L., Augustus U., 
Charles W., Harvey A. and Sarah K. 
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Mr. Wittiam Mappen (deceased) was one of the early settlers in 
Willow Branch township, and after his locating here lived on one place 
until his death. He was first married to Miss Huftines, who died, 
leaving one son, Nelson, who married Melinda Reynolds, and with one 
child lives in Macon county. He was married again, to Almeria Chap- 
man, who is still living, and is now the wife of Mr. Stephen Huffines, 
and has had four children since her last marriage. Leona, the wife of 
George Barnett, and David and Edward are living. After his last 
marriage Mr. Madden had five children, four of whom are living: 
Francis married Lydia A. Moore, who died, leaving six children ; he 
married again and moved to Kansas; William married Ida Hopkins, 
has one child and lives is Missouri; Mary married Thomas Glick, has 
two children, Olen and Charles, and lives on part of the home-place ; 
Cynthia married T. H. McCartney and has three children living, Lillie 
May, Nora Belle and Pearl Evaline. Mr. and Mrs. McCartney were 
married December 28, 1869, by Rev. Davidson, in a hotel in Cerro 
Gordo, with three other couples, Thomas Glick and Mary Madden, W. 
M. George and Miranda Reynolds, and W. A. McCartney and A. V. 
S. Miles. 

Mr. Weston Mies (deceased) was born in Virginia in 1807. He 
moved from that state to Piatt county in 1861. He lived with Mr. 
Samuel Miles the first few weeks until he built the house on his place 
of 160 acres. A part of this place has been sold since his death, which . 
occurred April 27, 1875. He was married in December, 1837, to 
Sarah R. Simmons, who was born in 1819. Their eldest son, Edward, 
married in 1865 Jennie H. Gale, a former school-teacher of the county ; 
they have six children, and are now living in Ogden, Champaign 
county, where Mr. Miles is in the grain and merchandise business. 
John 8. married Sarah E. Andrews, has one child and lives in Ogden ; 
Ann R. married John P. Dresback, and has five children: Lena L., 
Charles, John, Jessie and an infant; Mary C., the wife of Joel Rhine- 
hart, of Deland, has two children, Alice and an infant; William M. 
married Ruth M. Jackson, has five children, and lives in Champaign 
county ; Henry T. married Mrs. Miles, #ée Almira Frederick, and is 
living at home; Charles 8. married Almira Frederick in 18763; he 
died in 1878, and his brother Henry married his widow ; Jesse mar- 
ried Emma L. Nogle, in 1878, and i¢ a druggist in Cisco; David T. 
has been attending the Wesleyan University at Bloomington ; Ger- 
trude is at home. 

Mr. Samver Mires (deceased) was born in January, 1812, in Vir- 
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ginia, and moved from that state to Piatt county.in 1855. In 1856 he 
settled on the place on which he lived at the time of his death, in 1881. 
He put all the improvements on the place, and built the homestead 
dwelling the winter of 1855-6, living the while in the kitchen of the 
house Mr. Jas. Armsworth now lives in. He first bought 160 acres of 
land, to which he afterward added eighty acres, but it has since been 
sold. In 1833 Betsey A. Simmons, born in 1815, and Samuel Miles 
were united in marriage. Their daughter Sarah, born in 1834, married 
Mr. Reuben Lowry (deceased); James V., a soldier in the late war 
three years, married Maria Lindsey, has three children, and lives near 
Foosland; William died when young; Mary J. married Henry Cor- 
nell, and lives in Champaign county ; they have nine children ; 
Thomas §S., born in 1842, was in the army three years, married Harriet 
Crow, has two children, and now lives near Foosland; Hannah C. 
was married in 1867, to Jesse E. Welton, has no children, and lives 
on the home-place; David ©. married Eliza Dooley, and has three 
children, Samuel F., Alberta G. and John Austin; Ann V. married 
Wm. McCartney, has one son, Wm. E., and lives on what is known as 
the Madden place ; George W. married Clara McAllister; Adam S. 
is living in Nebraska and Joseph L. is now in Missouri... Mrs. Miles 
survives her husband, and has not lost her industrious manner yet. 
Mr. Samuel Miles lived to be the eldest of his family. He was a class- 
_leader and exhorter in the Methodist Episcopal church for a number of 
years before his death. 

Mr. Witu1am H. McArrty, farmer, Cerro Gordo, came from Ohio 
to Piatt county, and settled near Monticello. He is now living on 
land which he improved in the southern part of Willow Branch town- 
ship. He was justice of the peace two terms and has been assessor of 
Cerro Gordo township. He married Annie Smith, of Ohio, and has 
had ten children, nine of whom are living: Wesley married Mollie 
Bear, has four children, Marion, Emma, Charity and Abbey, and lives 
near Cisco; P. D. McArty married I. McAlister, has three children, 
Clara A., James and Viola, and lives in Willow Branch township ; 
Eliza J. married Frank Ater (see his name); William married Mary 
Creighton, has three children, Charles, Eldo and Ambrose, and lives 
near Monticello; Joseph C. was married in 1873, to Catharine Peck, 
has three children, Carson P., Etoria and Ada Florence, and lives on 
eighty acres of land in Willow Branch township, which his father 
improved ; Samuel is living with his parents; Frank married Henry 
Schooleraft, has one child, Earnest, and lives near Cerro Gordo; 
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Newton is in MeLean county, while Rosetta is living at home. Miss 
Isabel Peek has been making her home at Mr. J. C. McArty’s for 
several years. Her father, Daniel, Peek, settled just in the edge of 
Macon county, about thity-one years ago. His death oceurred about 
thirteen years ago, and his wife died in 1861. Three of the family 
are now living in the eounty. 

Mr. Joun Morrrrr, farmer, Monticello, was born in Virginia in 
1811. He moved from that state to Pennsylvania, and when seven- 
teen years old moved to Morgan county, Ohio. Again he moved to 
Muskingum county, was married in Zanesville, lived in Piekaway 
county snitch and from ther e, in 1855, he moved to Piatt eounty and 
settled on Goose Creek. After living on Dr. Hull’s awhile he bought 
a farm, where he lived until 1865, when he moved to Friends Creek, 
where he lived for eighteen months. His next move was to his farm 
of 300 acres not far from Montieello, where he now lives. He has 
made most of the improvements on this place, ineluding the planting 
of at least one hundred and fifty trees. Mr. Moffitt was married in 
1832, to Martha Dickson. Six of their eleven ehildren are living: 
Martha A. married Riehard Morrison, a physician in Ohio, and has 
three children; Harriet J. married Tho. Hiatt, of Willow Braneh 
township, and has seven children; Henry Moftitt married Naney 
Marquiss, has four ehildren, and is a farmer in Missouri; Edward 
Moffitt still lives at home; Robert married Etta Peck, has two chil- 
dren, Kstelle and Roy, and lives in Willow Braneh township; Flora, 
the wife of John Hiatt, is living in Sangamon township. Mr. John 
Moftitt held the office of road commissioner for nine years. 

Mx. Davin Moyer, farmer, Milmine, was born in Pickaway county, 
Ohio. lis father was of German deseent, was born in Switzerland, 
and eame to Ameriea about 1808 or 1809. The subjeet of our sketeh 
nioved from Ohio to Carroll county, Indiana, and after seven years’ 
residenee there, moved to Piatt county in 1854, and lived one year 
sonthwest of Cerro Gordo, after whieh he moved into Willow Branel 
township. He owns 330 aeres of land, which is well improved. Mr. 
and Mrs. Moyer have had six ehildren, three of whom are living: 
Mary E. married G. A. Clark, but died in 1880, leaving seven 
ehildren, William, Ida, Charles, John, George, Clara and Freddie ; 
Isabella, wife of John A. La Fever, died in Macon county, leaving one 
ehild; Clara married Raymond MeKinney, a restaurant keeper at 
Cerro Gordo, and has three ehildren, Charlotte, Cora and Loretta; 
Edward was married in 1874, to Eva Heath, and has two children, Iona 
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and Charles; he is a graduate of the Jacksonville Business College, 
and has a library of at least eighty volumes; Ruth married William 
Cochran and lives in Willow Branch township. Mr. David Moyer has 
been supervisor of the township for nine years. 

Mr. Samuet McCrurr, farmer, Bement, was born in Kentucky, 
from which state he moved to Indiana, and from there he came to 
Macon county, Illinois, in 1848, and in 1858 he settled in Piatt county 
on the land he now lives on. He owns 360 acres of land, upon which 
he has made most of the improvements. It is all under cultivation, is 
hedged, and most of it is tiled. Mr. McClure was married in 1851, to 
Eliza J. Farrow, and has had eight children, five of whom are living, 
Daniel, John, Frances, Theodosia and Liona. Mr. McClure is known 
throughout the vicinity as one of the enterprising farmers of the county. 

Mr. Joun Minrun, farmer, Monticello, was born in Ohio. His 
parents were of English descent and of Ohio. His father is still living 
in Ohio. His grandfather was in the war of 1812. The snbject of our 
sketch was married in 1855, to Hester A. Truax, a native of Ohio. 
They lived in Ohio until 1863, when they moved to DeWitt county for 
a time, and then settled in Willow Branch township, where they have 
lived ever since. Of their children, one daughter is dead; Stephen 
married Rosa Lewis, has two children and lives in Nebraska ; Thomas 
married Georgia A. Lewis, has one child, Arthur, and lives in Willow 
Branch township ; Nannie was married in 1880, to Charles Henline, 
and lives in the same township; Jesse and James are at home. Mr. 
Mintun’s sister, Comfort Olm, came to the county the same time he did. 
Her husband, John Olm, was killed near Bender Ford in 1871. The 
horses ran off, threw him against a stump, and he was found dead. 
For over four years Mr. Mintun lived on Mr. Ailerton’s farm of 2,700 
acres. He boarded all the farm hands and was overseer of the entire 
farm. He is a successful farmer, as those who know him will testify. 
He is a member of the Masonic lodge. 

Mr. James P. Ownzy, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Virginia, 
from which state he moved to Missouri. In 1871 he came to Piatt 
county, Illinois, but had been to and from Missouri several times before 
permanently locating in the county. He moved onto his present 
home-place in 1872. Eighty acres of the farm was heired by Mrs. 
Ownby from her father’s estate. Mr. Ownby has improved the entire 
place. Their present six-room residence was built in 1875. About 
eighty trees have been planted, and some tile-ditching has been done. 
In 1871 Mr. Ownby and Mary A. Ater were united in marriage. 
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Four of their tive children are living, James, Victor, Wada and Mary 
Alice. Mr. Ownby has been school director several terms and is now 
Justice of the peace. 

Mr. Grorcr Pecr, farmer, Cerro Gordo, was born in Virginia in 
1811. When he was three years old his parents moved to Pickaway 
eounty, Ohio, and lived there until their death. He was married in 
Madison eounty, to Elizabeth Denton, and for eighteen years lived in 
that county. Tis wife died, leaving six children, four of whom are 
living. Amanda, the wife of J. W. Wood, lives in Willow Branch 
township. Henry married Jane Peek, who died; they had six ehil- 
dren, Owen, Eva, Miles, Langdon, Loren and Mand. He next married 
a widow who had one child. Elizabeth Peck married Henry Propts 
and moved to Missouri. He died leaving four children, two of whom, 
Charles and Clarence, are in this county. His wife moved back to this 
county ; she married Tho. Riley, and is now in Missonri and has three 
more ehildren. Louisa married Jacob Dram, who was a soldier in the 
late war for four years ; she died, leaving one ehild; Louis P., and Mr. 
Drum married again and went to Nebraska. Vandalia married George 
Thompson, lived in Piatt county three years and then moved to Kansas, 
where she died, leaving one child, Lura Vandalia, who now lives 
with her grandparents. James C. married Mary Chambers, has four 
children, Eugene, William, Charles and Josie Belle, and lives in Wil- 
low Branch township. Mr. George Peck took for his seeond wife 
Elizabeth Kelso, whom he married in Ohio in 1850. The next year 
he moved to Macon county, and in 1852 settled on his present home- 
place in Piatt county. At this time he hauled lumber and provisions 
from the Wabash. He kept the stage stand and post-offiee for five 
years, until Cerro Gordo was started. He also kept a regular country 
hotel for years. He often had as many as thirty or forty to stay over 
uight. Of his children by his last wife, Emma A. married Levi Towl, 
has four ehildren and lives in Macon county ; George Reed, who grad- 
uated at Ladoga, Indiana, in 1881, is now at home, as is also William 
Orlando. Mrs. George Peck’s sister, who made her home at Mr. Peck’s 
until quite recently, was married under quite romantic cirenmstanees. 
A. minister who preached in the-neighborhood went to his home and 
told a friend of this lady. The friend wrote to her, finally came to see 
her, and their marriage resulted after having seen each other but twice. 
He is now a minister in Terre JIaute, Indiana. Mr. Peck has held 
various township offiees. One has only to step into the dooryard even 
of his honse to meet with that generous hospitality which characterizes 
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pioneers. In personal appearance he is tall, fine looking, and appears 
in condition to live many a year yet. We have recently heard of the 
sudden death of Mis. Geo. Peck. 

Mr. Wirtram Pecx, farmer, Cerro Gordo, was born in 1808, in 
Virginia. His parents were from the same state and died in Ohio. 
Four of their nine children caine to Piatt county; Adinijah and Will- 
jam came first, and afterward Enoch and Daniel. William came to 
the county in 1837, and settled where Mr. George Peck lives. THe 
moved from there to Winnebago county and from there to La Salle 
county. He is now living about seven iniles from Cerro Gordo. When 
Mr. Peck lived where Geo. Peck now lives he kept post-office for five 
or six years. Mr. Frink, one of the firm Frink & Walker, who owned 
the stage line from Springfield to Indianapolis, named this office Cerro 
Gordo. The name was afterward given to the town. William Peck 
was married in Ohio, to Mary Stookey ; she died leaving three chil- 
dren: Peter, who was in the late war three years, is a railroad 
engineer and lives at Hannibal, Missouri; Amanda married Jacob 
Peck, has five children and lives in Macon county; Angeletta married 
Joseph Rock, has two children and lives in Texas. In 1863 William 
Peck was married to Sarah Johnson, of Ohio. By his last wife he has 
had five children, Clara Belle, Francis B., Susan, Blanch and Labon. 

Mr. Monror Pecx, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Ohio, but 
was reared in Willow Branch, in Piatt county. He owns sixty-seven 
acres of land, which he has improved himself. About one hundred 
trees have been planted and a story and a half house erected. He was 
married in 1869, to Mary M. Williams, and has had three children, 
all living, Washington I, Oren E. and Everett E. When asked what 
offices he had held, he remarked, ‘‘I have never even been school 
director or roadmaster.” Mr. Peck went to Texas in 1859, and before 
he could get home the war broke out. He was caught by the rebels, 
caine near being hung, but was finally forced into the southern army, 
in Co. B of the 10th Tex. reg. He was taken prisoner at Jonesborough, 
Georgia, but in no way could he convince his captors that he was a 
northern man. They considered him a traitor. Ie was forced to enter 
the army in 1862, was captured in 1864, but it was not until 1865 that 
he was released at Chicago. 

Mr. Davin Prcx, farmer, Milmine, is a native of Ohio, from 
which state he moved to Piatt county about 1838. ° He was raised in 
this county froin the time he was two years old. He is living on 
the first land he owned in the county. He has improved the eighty 
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acres himself. About one and three-fourths miles of open and tile- 
ditching has been done, and about two thousand trees have been 
planted. JTfe was married in 1865, to Rachel Crawford, who came 
to Illinois in 1863. They have had three children: Edgar, Flor- 
ence and Addison. Mr. Peek has been school director for several 
years. He went to the army in Co. K of the 107th Il. Inf, and par- 
ticipated in the following battles: Siege of Knoxville, Campbell Sta- 
tion, Frankfort and Nashville. He was never wounded or taken 
prisoner. 

Mr. Exocu Prex (deceased) came from Ohio to Dlinois about 
1839, and settled on Willow Braneh. He was one of the early set- 
tlers of the fownship, and at various times held most of the offices of 
the township, including that of justice of the peace and supervisor. 
He and his wife lie buried in the Sangamon cemetery. Eight of their 
children are still living in the township: Abraham Peck (see his 
name); Rebeeca, the wife of George Matchler, is in Texas ; George 
Peck, jr., was about nine years old when his father moved to this 
county ; he owns 460 acres of land, a part of which he has improved 
himself; he married Mary Peck, who died, leaving one son, Willis ; 
he next married Mary J. Jones, who has three children, Louis and 
Jennie Belle and James Bennett, twins. The names of Mr. Enoch 
Peck’s other children are John; Monroe (see his name); Charity, the 
wife of J. M. Cook; Elizabeth, the wife of Mr. Durhain ; and James 
and Henry. 

Mr. Asranuam Peck, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Ross county, 
Ohio, from which state he moved to Piatt county in 1839, and first 
settled on Willow Braneh. He reached this county on the 28th of 
September, 1839, and he remembers that the ground was frozen and 
covered with abont one inch of snow. Ile was married in 1844, to 
Catharine West, and has had thirteen children, eight of whom are 
living: Will married Belle Conner, but died in 1876, leaving two 
children, one of whom, Minnie, is now living; Cyrus married Sarepta 
Cline, and lives on “Willow Branch; George married Miss T. Ater, 
who died (he married again and is now living in Ohio); Mary, the 
wife of David Zimmerman, has two children, I, V. and Frank, and 
hives in Willow Braneh township ; Samantha married Frank Connor, 
but died; M. Fillmore is not married; Miss J. married Robert 
Mofhitt and lives on Willow Branch; A. Lineoln, Rudolphus, Louis 
and Charles are at home. Mr. Peck held the offiee of school director 
four or five terms and was eoroner for six years. 
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Mr. Apinwan Prcx (deceased), was born in Ohio, in 1806. He 
moved from that state to Illinois in 1838, and settled on Willow 
Branch. He owned a hundred or more acres, where his widow now 
lives, and made most of the improvements on the place. He was 
married in 1827, to Mary Ater, and had nine children, eight of whom 
are living. His death occurred in 1862. Jane, now dead, was the 
wife of Peter Adams ; Mary married Cyrus Widick ; Peter is married 
and lives in Cerro Gordo township ; Aaron is unmarried and lives at 
home with his mother; David married Rachel Crawford (see his 
name); Catharine is the wife of Elijah Taylor (see his name); Emily 
married John Griswold, lives in Cerro Gordo township and has nine 
children, Maggie, Charles, William, Mollie, Emily, Catherine, Lon, 
Aaron, and an infant; Miranda is still living at home; Daniel mar- 
ried Maggie Sherman and has one child. Mrs. Peck used to undergo 
the usual hardships which came to all early settlers, but now she is 
comnfortably situated in a neat sigroom frame house which was built 
not many years ago. 

Mx. Jamms H. Piver, farmer, Monticello, is of German, Irish and 
English lineage, and was born in Pickaway county, Ohio. In 1853 he 
was induced by a man in Ohio to come to Piatt county and drive cattle 
to Ohio for him. After coming to the county he followed cattle feeding 
and driving for several years. During this time he was employed by 
William 1. Piatt and George Reid. Ile was married in 1858, to Mar- 
tha Jane Gay, a native of Ohio. Two of their three children are living. 
Their eldest son, William, was married in 1881, to Mollie Talbert. 
Charles E. is the name of the youngest son. Mr. Piper went to the army 
in 1862, in Co. D of the 73d Ill. Vols. He engaged in the following 
battles: Perryville, Stone River, Chickamauga, Mission Ridge and 
Ttesaca, at which place he was wounded in the arm. He was confined 
in the hospital for three months. The wounded arm still annoys him. 
He receives a pension. Mr. Piper gave us some incidents of camp 
life, but these we will reserve for the chapter of war anecdotes. In 
1870-1 he was tax collector in Goose Creek township. 

Mr. Harry Parrisu, farmer, Bement, is a native of Ohio, from 
which state he moved to Illinois in 1863. He settled in Willow 
Branch township, and has lived there all the time, with the exception 
of two years. He owns eighty aeres of land in Willow Branch town- 
ship, which is partially improved. He was married in 1863, to Katie 
Folks, of Ohio, and has had eight children, seven of whom are living: 
Emma, Sarah, James M., John, Ada, Augustus and Seth W. 
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Mr. Joun Reeves, farmer, Cisco, is a native of Ohio, from which 
state he moved to Illinois, Champaign county, about 1858. In 1861 
he moved to Piatt county. He rented land for a time, but now owns 
280 acres of land, which he has partially improved. He was married 
in 1857, to Angeline Williams, of Ohio, and has had six children, all 
of whom are living, Turney, Win. C., Edward A., Corrilda, Chas. O., 
and Alba Gertrude. 

Mr. Joun A. Surru, farmer, Monticello, a native of Ohio, moved 
to Indiana, from which state he moved to IJI]linois in 1872. He had 
been to and from the county, however, several times previous to 
settling in it. He was married in 1872, to Charity Ater, and has three 
children, but one of whom, Blanch Maud, is. living. They own 160 
acres of land, upon which Mr. Smith has made most of the improve- 
ments. Sixty trees, at least, have been planted. Mr. Smith went into 
the army from Indiana, but was never wounded or taken prisoner. 

Mr. Rozerr ©. Saryrrs (deceased) was a native of Kentucky, from 
which state he moved to Morgan county, Illinois, about 1868, and in 
1870 he settled in Piatt county, where his son now lives. He was 
married in Kentucky, to Elizabeth Tutor, who died in that state. He 
died in Piatt county in 1881. Several of their children are now living 
in the county. Samuel has been dealing in stock almost ever sinee he 
has been in the county. Charlotte A. is unmarried and still lives in 
this county. Rebecea died of consumption about ten years ago. John 
married Letitia Robinson, of Morgan county, has three children, Har- 
rison, Oswald and an infant, and lives on his farm of 240 acres. ' 
William married Ella Rock, and lives near Monticello. Isaac died of 
lock-jaw about four years ago, and Eliza Belle died before she was of 
age. , 

Mr. Grorar M. Turner, farmer, Bement, is a native of New York, 
from which state he moved to Piatt county about 1869, and settled in 
Bement. In 1875 he moved to a farm about two and one-half miles 
west of Bement. He owns a farm of 260 acres, part of which was 
improved when he took possession of it. The farm is ditched well 
with both open and tile ditches, and about three hundred and fifty 
trees have been planted on the place. Every yard of the farm is under 
cultivation. About fifteen years ago the place was sold at $10 an acre. 
In 1849 Mr. Turner and Hannah Rouse were united in marriage. 
They have had four children, three of whom are living. Wallace W. 
is at home. Carrie, who taught four years in Piatt county, is now the 
wife of Mr. 8. N. Gallup, of Macedon, Wayne county, New York, 
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and has one son, George N. Fannie is at home. Mz. Turner was a 
school director for three terms. He belongs to the Bement Masonie 
lodge No. 365, to the Bement chapter and the Beaumanoir command- 
ery, K.T., of Decatur. He went to the late war in the 9th N. Y. 
Hy. Art. Cedar Creek was the principal battle he engaged in. He 
was wounded at this place and remained on the battle-field twenty-four 
hours, and while there the rebels dispossessed him of a portion of his 
clothing. He saved his hfe by bandaging the right limb, the main 
vein of which was severed, with bandages made by his wife before he 
left home. After being placed in the physician’s care, each one who 
examined him from October till June remarked that a physician had 
surely found him very soon after he was wounded. But no, the 
thoughtful care of his wife and his readiness to apply a remedy were 
the only physician. is wife received five letters telling of his death, 
but at the same time received a few words from him. He receives a 
pension at the present time. 

Mr. Witiiam H. Tetrorp, merchant, Cisco, is a native of Marion 
connty, Illinois. In 1868 he moved to Piatt and settled four miles 
north of Cisco. He moved to Cisco August 17, 1876 and opened a 
drugstore. He now has general merchandise, grain, coal, lumber, ete. 
At present he is building quite an extensive store building 24 x 12+ feet, 
which will contain three rooms below and two halls on the second floor. 
.He was married in 1870, to Martha Nelms, native of Missouri, and 
has had seven children, six of whom are living: Anna M., Charles, 
Clarence, Robert and an infant. Mr. Telford went to the army from 
Centralia in Co. E of the 70th Ill. reg. He was again in Co. H of the 
6th Cav. for twenty-two months. The battles at Nashville and 
Tallahatchie were the principal ones in which he engaged. 

Mx. Witrram Tariman, farmer, Monticello, has attended school 
both at the Wesleyan University and the State Normal, and at present 
is living on his father’s home farm. He has had charge of the place 
for several years, has a good grade of stock, and has the farm in good 
condition. THis father, Douglas Tallman (now deceased) improved 
the place of 525 acres. Mr. Tallman and his wife (now Mrs. Dr. 
Farra, of Monticello), had four children, three of whom are .living. 
Alice is the wite of Wilbur Stevenson. George died in California at 
the age of twenty-three. Emma is the wife of Mr. Baker, of Willow 
Branch township. 

Mr. Jounx Wesr (deceased) was a native of Ohio, from which state 
he moved to Ohio when a boy. He was married there and moved to 
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Ilinois about 1835, and settled just above the mouth of Willow Branch 
in Piatt county. They eamped in wagons until the little log house 
was built, and then moved into it before the door was entirely eut out. 
By his first wife, née Eleanor Corder, who was born in .1818, and died 
in 1846, Mr. West had nine ehildren, eight of whom reached the age 
of maturity. Elizabeth, who was the wife of Wm. Stewart, died in 
1840. Eliza, was the wife of Mr. Geo. Wolf, who improved the farm 
where Mr. Jno. Moffett now lives. Both died, leaving no issue. 
Catharine, born il 1827, married Abraham Peck. Rhoda was never 
married. Mary married Moses Savage in 1853. He died in 1855, 
leaving one daughter, Nora Hiatt. Mis. Savage next married Peter 
Eeord. Christina is the wife of Mr. Henry Adams. Mr. John West 
married Hannah Denton in 1847. She died in 1851, and he took for his 
third wife Hannah Baily. In 1854 Melinda Johnston became his 
fourth wife, and in 1862 he married Nancy Rogers. His last wife is 
still living in Virginia. Mr. West was quite an extensive land-owner. 
He entered about 600 acres of land, bought about as mueh more. In 
his will he gave 300 acres to eaeh of his children, and 300 aeres to his 
grandehildren. He was a zealous member of the Universalist ehureh. 
Mr. Cyrus Winicx, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Kentucky, 
who settled in Macon county in 1826, and in 1835 he came to Piatt 
eounty. His father, George Widiek, settled on the place Cyrus now 
lives on. He was one of the earliest settlers of the township, and dur- 
ing his lifetime owned 120 aeres of land. He died in April, 1857, and 
his wife followed him in 1863. Both lie at the Sangamon cemetery. 
Only two of their children, Cyrus and Mrs. Isaac Howell, are now liv- 
ing in the eounty. Mr. George Widick burnt a brick kiln in 1846 on 
the site of the Fair Ground. He was probably the first brickmaker in 
the county. The subject of our sketeh owns 205 aeres of land, upon 
which he has put most of the improvements. At least fifty trees have 
been planted and some tiling has been done. He has built a six-room 
frame house almost in the door-yard of the house his father lived in. 
He was married in 1851, to Mary E. Peck, and has had six ehildren, 
four of home are living. Ira D. married Kate Rhinehart, and at present 
is living at his fathers. Jennie, the wife of Tho. A. Ayers, has one 
child and lives in Macon eounty. Ella and George are both at home. 
Mr. Henry Warrovs, merehant, Ciseo, was born in Ohio in 1820. 
He moved from this state to Piatt eounty, Illinois, in 1856, and settled 
at the entranee of what is known as Stringtown Lane. From there 
he moved to Friends Creek and about six years ago he settled in Ciseo. 
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He was married in Ohio to Sarah Robinson. They had ten children, 
nine of whom lived to be grown. Mary J. married Jonas B. Garver. 
Frank married Clara Keller, has one child, and is a grocer of Cisco. 
Rk. Ann married Henry Combs, but died leaving two children, one of 
whom is now living. Evaline, the wite Bartley Parker, a farmer in 
Missouri, has two children. Rachel is the wife of John Banford, a 
grocer of Newburg, Macon county, and has three children. Amanda 
married Harvey Robins, has two children and lives in Macon county. 
Emma, the wife of James Bowers, has one child. | Lucinda married 
Samuel Ransomer, and lives in Ohio. Thomas is not married. Mr. 
Henry Watrous took Mrs. Editha Smith, née Longnecker, for his second 
wife. Her first husband came to his death several years ago in a very 
tragic manner. We are indebted to Mr. Watrons for the following 
account. Mr. Smith and wife came home one evening after gathering 
blaekberries. She went into the house, while he went to water his 
mule. He stayed so long that she sent the children for him. The 
family searched to no avail, and then the neighbors searched the woods 
and at about daylight the mule was found with Mr. Smith’s lifeless 
body tied—with a rope that crossed around the neck and was knotted 
at the back—to it. The coroners reported that he came to his death — 
by accident, but it looked to many very much as if he had been foully 
dealt with. Frank Watrous enlisted in the late war, but took sick 
before leaving Camp Butler, and his father went and took his place. 
He was ont nine months in Co. D of the 73d Ill. reg. He was dis- 
charged because of a wound and now receives a pension. 

Mx. Joun W. Winy, farmer, Cisco, is anative of old Virginia. He 
moved from Harper’s Ferry to Springfield, Illinois, in 1847, and in 
1868 he moved from Sangamon county to Piatt county. He first settled 
in Goose Creek township, but in 1878 he moved to Willow Branch 
township. The next year after settling in the county there were as 
many as fourteen houses going up in the neighborhood, notwithstanding 
the fact that when he first went on the prairie he thonght he was going 
almost to nowhere. At that time in his neighborhood ‘‘ dogs were the 
only fences” the people had for their land. Mr. Winn is living on 
rented land now, but he owns four honses and fifteen lots in Monticello. 
He was married in 1842, to Mary A. Derry, a native of old Virginia. 
Four of their nine children are living. Ann Matilda was the wife of 
John Haney, of Sangamon county, but she died, leaving one child. 
Lydia Ann is at home. William Leslie married Matilda Crow, has 
three children and lives in Champaign county. Emily Virginia, the 
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wife of Robert.Simpson, of Foosland, has one child. Martha Jane is 
at home.’ Mr. Winn has not escaped serving in some of the smaller 
offices of the township. 

Mr. Anprew J. Witriams, farmer, Cisco, is a uative of Pickaway 
county, Ohio. His father was a native of Maryland and his mother of 
Ohio; both are dead. The subject of our sketch came to Champaign 
eounty in 1859, and in 1861 settled in Piatt county. Te was married 
in 1865, to Violet EK. Hurst, a native of Sangamon county. The 
names of their children are Frank, Loton, Viola, Rosa, Maggie, Sey- 
mour, Scott and Chester. Mr. Williams owns a good-sized farm, whieh 
he has improved a good deal, and he is recognized as a successful and 
enterprising farmer. He belongs to the Odd-Iellows lodge. In 1862 
he went in Co. H of the 107th Il. reg. to the late war. He enlisted 
as a private, was promoted to 2d Heutenant and then to 1st lieutenant. 
The principal engagements in which he participated were those of 
Franklin, Nashville, Knoxville, Decatur, Resaca and Kenesaw Mt. 
He never missed a skirmish, a detail or battle of his regiment, was 
sick but seven days, and was discharged in July, 1865. When asked 
if he was ever wounded, he said *‘no,” then smilingly added, ‘‘ the 
only place I ever was hit was on the sword handle.” 

Mr. Crarxson ©. Witiiams (deceased), « blacksmith and farmer, 
moved to this county in 1849 and lived here until his death, in 1852. 
He bought land of My. William LeForge, and his widow, with one son, 
Clark, are still living on the place. Three of his sons and two daugh- 
ters are still living in the county. Joseph William, a soldier of the late 
war, married Mary Williams, lives in Willow Branch township and 
has five children, Eva, Mima, Joseph, Rufus and Svlvia. Ralston 
Williams first married Harriet Hott, who died, leaving one child, Perry. 
He next married a daughter of Mr. Bartley. Margaret married Mon- 
roe Peck, lives in Willow Branch township and has three children, 
Irvin, Orin and Everett. Clark, the eldest son, and a soldier of the 
late war, married Sarah F. Me , of Adams county, and has three 
children living, Janie, Eliza and Edward. Eliza married Mr. Ezra 
Cline. 

Mr. Tuomas B. Wiiuiams, farmer, Cisco, is a native of Pickaway 
county, Ohio. In 1866 he moved to Illinois, to Piatt county, and 
about fourteen years ago settled on the place he now lives. He owned 
and improved a farm of about ninety acres. He was married in 1866, 
to Sarah E. Dallas, and has had five children, Clairet R., Marion F., 
Anna Graee, Charles B. and Maurice. He went to the army in 1862, 
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in Co. A of the 40th O. V. I., and in 1862 marched through Kentucky. 
Ie went to Nashville and was at the battle of Franklin, Mission Ridge 
and Lookout Mountain. He remembers one interesting foraging 
expedition, which lasted five days, in one of the richest and most beau- 
tif] valleys in the South. He took part in the battles of Lookout 
Mountain, Chickamauga, Kenesaw Mt., and was in a bayonet eharge 
across a big cotton field owned by a rebel general. 

Mr. Joun W. Woon, farmer, Cerro Gordo, was born in Virginia, in 
1827. He moved from that state to Ohio, and in 1848 came to Ver- 
milion county. He came to Piatt county in 1849, and lived for a time 
three and a half miles northeast of Monticello, after which he moved 
to his present home in Willow Branch township. He was married in 
1856, to Amanda Peek, a native of Ohio. Seven of their eight ehil- 
dren are living, Robert E., Jennie May, George L., Frank C., Benja- 
min N., Harry B. and Dick Milton. Mr. Wood has been school 
director and supervisor. He went to the army in July, 1862, as first 
lieutenant of Co. E, of the 107th Ill., and was promoted first to captain 
and then to major. He took part in the following engagements: Buz- 
zard Roost, Atlanta, Franklin, Nashville, and several skirmishes. He 
was also in the fourteen days’ siege of Knoxville and reports life during 
that time as being very hard. They ate parched corn and bran bread. 
When the oxen got so poor they could not travel they were killed for 
meat, and several hogs that could not give the countersign were 

killed. 
' Mr. Jessk Yoaxum, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Ross county, 
Ohio, from which state he moved to Piatt county, Illinois, in 1858. 
He had been to the county several times previously, however. He 
first settled in Willow Branch township, on land now owned by Mx. 8. 
W. Allerton. At that time he owned land in Macon county, but dis- 
posed of it, and got possession of the place le now lives on. He now 
owns 700 acres, upon which he has made most of the improvements. 
The place is drained by three and a half miles of open ditch, and it 
has averaged good crops each year. About six years ago eighty acres 
of corn averaged eighty bushels to the acre, and the crop of 1881 aver- 
aged sixty-five bushels. There are two good bearing orchards, besides 
other fruit trees, on the farm. Mr. Yoakum has some of the finest 
stock which has ever been in Willow Braneh township. The cattle are 
Short-horns, and the horses Clydesdale (Clydell), Norman and Persian. 
He erected his eight-room frame residence in 1879. It presents a very 
pleasant appearance from without, and one has only to glance within 
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to discover that not only a housekeeper, but a homekeeper, dwells 
therein. Mr. Yoakum was married in 1861, to Alice McCoy, who 
died ten years later, leaving one daughter, Fannie, who died at the 
age of fifteen. He took for his seeond wife Miss Emma Blaine, a 
native of Indiana. One son, Wm. Allerton, was born July 21, 1881. 
Mr. Yoakum has not escaped all the offices in the township. He has 
been road-master for one year, and sehool director eight or nine years. 

Mr. Srymovur Yoakum, farmer, Bement, is a native of Ohio, from 
which state he moved to Indiana, and from there to Piatt county in 
1862. He first settled on Dr. John’s farm. He now owns 120 acres 
of land in Willow Braneh township, has feneed it, ditehed it to the 
extent of a mile or more of tiling, and has planted at least 100 trees 
on it. He was first married to Betty Arrowsmith, a native of Ohio, 
who died leaving one child, Theo. L. He next married Medora 
Waughop. 

Mr. James T. Vent, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Ohio, from 
which state he moved in 1858 to Marion county, Illinois, and in 1859 
he settled in Piatt county on the farm where he now lives, but it was then 
owned by Mr. James Ater. He owns 228 aeres of land, twenty-eight 
acres of which are timber land, and has improved the place a good 
deal in the way of ditehing, fencing, and the planting of about 200 
fruit trees. In 1872 he built a neat frame residence. Mr. Vent has 
sueceeded well, both in the raising of grain and in stoek raising. In 
1872 over fifty aeres of corn averaged seventy-five bushels to the aere. 
The next year the average was sixty-five bushels to the acre. He thinks 
he onee sold to Piatt & Kirby the heaviest car-load of hogs that ever 
went out of the township, or out of the eounty. The sixty-four hogs 
averaged three hundred and sixty-eight pounds apiece. He also sold 
to A. M. Piatt, in 1875, seventy-five head of hogs, which averaged 
three hundred and fifty pounds. Mr. Vent was married in 1865, to 
Elizabeth Ater, and has had six ehildren, John W., Viola, Charity, 
James A., Lizzie and Sabina J. Mr. Vent has been commissioner of 
highways for three years, and school director for eight or nine years. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


GOOSE CREEK TOWNSHIP. 


OOSE Creek township lies northwest of Monticello township, 

and is bounded on the north by Blue Ridge township, on the 
east by Sangamon, on the south by Monticello and Willow Branch, 
and on the west by De Witt county. The western boundary line is quite 
uneven, so that De Witt eounty bounds a small portion of the town- 
ship on the north. The township contains about fifty-six sections of 
land, finely loeated for farming. It has, in addition to a large amount 
of tillable land, a good deal of timbered ground. 

It is well drained by both Goose ereek and Friends creek. The 
main course of the former-named stream is from the northwest to the 
southeast, and it empties into the Sangamon river at almost exactly the 
southeastern corner of the township. This creek derived its name 
from the faet that two wild geese had their nests in the tops of trees 
whieh were on the banks of the stream. These geese had their nests 
here for a number of suceessive seasons. The western part of the 
township is drained by Friends ereek, another braneh of the San- 
gamon. The land along these streams is slightly rolling, while, as it 
recedes from them it is comparatively flat. There is but a very small 
portion of the township now that is untillable. 

There is but one railroad in this township. The Havana branch 
of the Chicago division of the Wabash railway enters the township at 
almost exactly the middle point of the eastern boundary line, angles 
northwest for about one mile, and then extends almost due west, enter- 
ing De Witt eounty about five miles north of the southern boundary 
line of Goose Creek township. 

The first settlements of this township have already been referred 
to. The first cabin on Goose ereek was built near the present resi- 
dence of George Varner. The Olneys ‘were early settlers, and we think 
that Mr. and Mrs. Olney, who were buried just north of where Mrs. 
M. J. Marquiss lives, were the first who died in the township. Mr. 
Abraham Marquiss and sons followed the Olneys in making settlement. 
Ezra Marquiss, Sr., has lived longer in Goose Creek township than 
any other person. "Tis going on fifty years since he first set foot on 
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Goose creek soi]. William Piatt and wife are the next oldest residents. 
The Welches were also early settlers, as was also Mr. Richard Hubbart. 
We might mention other comparatively carly settlers, but sketches of 
the most of them appear further on. ; 

De Land.—This township has but one town, which is situated on 
the Havana Branch railroad, about four miles from the eastern bound- 
ary line of the township. This is an enterprising place of over 300 
inhabitants. It has already made a rapid growth and bids fair to keep 
on growing. According to the surveyor’s certificate, De Land was 
laid out for Thomas E. Bondurant on the 23d and 25th days of April, 
and the 20th and 21st days of May, 1873, and is situated on the N. W. 
1 See. 9, T. 19 N., R. 5 E. 38d P. M. 

According to Thomas Bondurant, 8. C. Langdon owned the first 
dwelling house in De Land. Mr. Langdon was the first station agent, 
and was the first postmaster, which position he still holds. Richard 
Tilson says he moved the first dwelling into De Land. In the fall of 
1873 R. B. Moody and John Vail built a store where the latter had 
had the first store of the place. Dr. J. A. Davis was the first physi- 
cian in the town, Dr. H. M. Harrison was next, and then Dr. Wood 
came. Dr. William T. Ward was the first neighborhood physician, 
but he never lived in the town. Dr. J. R. Gardiner wes in the place 
for a short time. 

De Land of to-day contains two churches, a school building, and 
about fifteen business firms. Quite a number of new residences have 
been erected the past year, and Moody & Rodman have recently put 
up an elevator. having a capacity for 30,000 bushels of grain. T. E. 
Bondurant is erecting a commodious dwelling, which bids fair to be 
the finest residence of the place. ° 

Goose Creek township has reason to be proud of its one town, 
which has sprung up so rapidly, and the citizens of the place are well- 
deserving of praise for their part in its growth. 

Union Church.—The followiig items were obtained from Mr. 
Moody. The Christian and Protestant Methodists joined forces for the 
erection of a new church, and the meeting for the election of the 
trustees was held September 25, 1875. A. R. Borton was chairman, 
and J. P. VanVickle, secretary. The following were made trustees, 
the first three of whom were chosen on the building committee : A. R. 
Borton, T. E. Bondurant, R. B. Moody, Jacob Mansfield, N. B. 
Moberly, Robert Bryden and M. D. Marvel. The location for the 
chureh was chosen in block 2, lots 18 and 14, and the church building, 
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which cost $2,700, was built by Meredith & Roberts, af Monticello, 
and was completed July 15, 1876.. The chureh was dedicated July 23, 
1877, and Elder Moppin, of the Christian church, and J. M. Mayall, 
president of the North Illinois conference of the P. M. church, were 
present. The following ministers of the P. M. church have preached 
in DeLand: Rev. D. Ackerman, Rev. J. W. Kidd, Rev. Chas. Slack, 
and Rev. L. 8. Hitchins. The Christian ministers are Rev. Moppin, 
Rey. Samuel Lowe, Rev. Jas. Seaton and Elder Robinson. 

Methodist Episcopal Church.—This organization was transferred 
from the Ashland school-house to DeLand about 1874, while Mr. 
Winterbottom was minister. On the 24th of March, 1879, a meeting 
was held to see about the building of the present chureh building. 
hk. B. Moody, Salem Kesler, Joel H. Rhinehart, Jno. W. Cyphers, 
Jacob Stults (deceased), were appointed trustees. The building was 
erected under the management of a building committee, who employed 
workmen by the day. It cost $2,250, and was dedicated February 7, 
1880, by Rev. Hiram Buek. J. D. Bodkin was the first minister in 
the new ehureh, and H. ©. Turner was the second. There has been a 
Sunday-sehool in connection with the chureh ever since the transfer to 
DeLand. At first it was a Union Sunday-sehool, which was held in a 
hall, and.then in the Union church. Under the charge of Rev. Bodkin 
a Methodist Sunday-school was organized in the Methodist church. 

Kentucky School-house.—The ground for the Kentucky school- 
house was donated by Rev. Johnson for both church and _ school 
purposes. At present three denominations hold services there: a 
congregation of Germans who are Baptists, the Mission Baptists, and 
a United Brethren minister preaches every two weeks. Sometimes 
there are three sermons and two sunday schools on aSunday. The 
German Baptists have a regular chureh organization, and I. C. Disher 
is their present minister. They have bought some land for their min- 
ister, but at present rent a place for him. He has what he ean make 
off the place and is paid sore besides. This is a small congregation, 
but is certainly an enthusiastic one, or so much would not be done for 
their minister. There is talk of a church being built by donation. 


CHAPTER XXII, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


N R. JOHN ARNDT, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Ohio, 
ee from which state he moved to Illinois in 1878, and in 1874*he 
came to Piatt county. He was in the government employ for eighteen 
months during the late war. He was married March 9, 1881, to May 
B. Marsh, has had one child, Ezra Noble, and lives in Goose Creek 
township. 

Mr. Joun Bartey was born in Ohio, from which state he moved to 
Piatt county, Illinois, about 1835 or 1836 and settled on the place Mr. 
John Bender is now living on. He lived on this place until he moved 
to Monticello for a year. After returning to the farm for a short time 
he went to Iowa in 1878 and bought town property. Tle was married 
in Ohio, to Mary Hubbart, and had thirteen children, twelve of whom 
are living. Elizabeth married John Funston, has a large family and 
lives in Champaign county. Jane married Allen Hubbart, has four 
children and lives in Towa. David married Nancy J. Herron, has six 
children and is a carpenter in Mahomet. James married Catherine 
Perkins and is a farmer in Iowa. Martha is the wife of Benjamin 
Rhoades, sheriff of Marshalltown, Iowa, and has five children. Nancy 
is the wife of Robert Culp, of Plymouth county, Iowa, and is the 
mother of five ehildren. William married Marion Burgess, has two 
children and is a groeer in Marshalltown, Iowa. Mary is the wife of 
Philip Lewis, has one ehild and lives in Sac City, Iowa. Richard 
married Matilda Burson, has two children and is a grocer in Atlanta, 
Iowa. Matilda is the wife of Henry Dewees, of Goose Creek town- 
ship, and is the mother of six children, Carrie, Effie, Edgar and Ed- 
win, twins, Ora and Lizzie. Lydia Bailey was married in 1873, to 
Mr. John Bender, and has two ehildren, Arthur and Mabel. Clara 
Bailey is living at home in Marsalltown, Lowa. 

Mr. Wiiuiam Barrry came to the county about 1836 and settled on 
the farm upon whieh Mr. William Dewees lives. [Tis eldest daughter, 
Margaret, married Mr. John Stansbury and lived in Cheney’s Grove. 
She died leaving several children. Elen married Tho. Stansbury, had 
two children and lived in Cheney’s Grove. Edward died after he 
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became of age. George is also dead. Rebecca was the wife of James 
Perkins, but both she and her husband are dead. Minnie married Mr. 
Jerry Rock, who died, leaving one daughter, Emma, who is now the 
wife of Luther Horr. Mrs. Rock next married Mr. Keller. Albert 
and James Bailey are both dead. “| 

Mrs. Martua Bonpurant in 1854 was living with her family in 
Sangamon county, Illinois, but afterward moved to Piatt county. 
Five of her children have lived in this county. Of these Thos. E. 
Bondurant is the eldest. He came to Piatt county in 1854 and secured 
293 acres of land, where he now lives, paying fifty cents an acre for 
the same. When Mr. Bondurant came in 1856 to put out the orchard, 
he borrowed a pole and an ax of the nearest neighbor. With the ax 
he drove the pole into the ground, not far from where their present 
home is, hitched his horse to the pole and proceeded to select the place 
for an orchard. Mr. Bondurant’s farm was for a number of years 
partially covered with water each year. At the present time, with the 
excellent system of drainage, which he is gradually perfecting, the farm 
is in goed condition and ranks as one of the finest in the county. 
Mary Bondurant has been in the county for the last twenty years. 
She has taught school in various parts of the county during this time, 
is quite an active member of the Christian ehurch, and has been super- 
intendent of the Union Sunday-school of De Land. On the 1st of March, 
1877, there occurred-in this family what came near being a serious 
tragedy. The family quite frequently had bread and milk for supper. 
In the evening of the day mentioned Miss Mary brought in the milk 
for supper. Upon emptying the milk from the pan she discovered a 
white sediment in the bottom of the pan. She thought something had 
accidentally fallen into the pan and so went for more milk. Mr. Tho. 
Bondurant had gone to De Land, so that only Mrs. Bondurant, Mary 
and the hired man, Mr. Browley, were there for supper. Before Miss 
Mary was half through her supper she became deathly sick and went 
out on the porch. When she came back she found her mother looking 
for some cloves to relieve her of the sick feeling she experienced. 
Mary said, ‘‘ Mother, I am very sick.” Her mother answered, ‘‘ so 
am I.” Mr. Browley said, ‘‘I am sick, too.” Upon hearing this 
Mary asserted they were all poisoned, and told the man to jump onto 
a horse and go to De Land for her brother and a physician. The man 
did not wait for a second telling, but started and ran the horse all the 
way to town. Upon reaching De Land he was very siek, but managed 
to let his errand be known. When the physician and Mr. Bondurant 
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reached the house Miss Mary was on the floor unable to get up and 
was almost unconscious. Mrs. Bondurant had fainted once, and for a 
time they thought that she was dead. It was found to be a case of 
arsenic poisoning. How the arsenic got into the milk was never known. 
There was not the slightest cause for suspicioning any one whom they 
knew of attempting to poison the family. Fortunately no lives were 
lost. Mrs. Bondurant, however, has never ceased to feel the effects of 
the arsenic. 

Mr. Newron Bonpurant married Sarah Devore, of Piatt county, 
February 19, 1867. They have had three children, Willie, Frank and 
Earnest, two of whom are dead. Their home until quite lately was 
within two miles of Farmer City. 

Mr. Samver Bonpurant came to Piatt county soon after his brother 
Thomas did. He married Miss Ellen Barnett, of Douglas county, and 
in 1862 moved to that county. Lucretia J. Bondurant married Mr. 
Joel Churchill. — 

Mr. Jamzes A. Brown’s parents were born in Albemarle county, 
Virginia. They had a family of eight children. Mr. Brown was 
married in 1844, to Miss Margaret A. Hull. In November, 1857, 
_ they moved to Piatt county, Illinois, and settled on a farm bonght the . 
previous year of Dr. P. K. Hull, a brother of Mrs. Brown. This 
farm continued to be che family homestead until the fall of 1880.- It 
is now owned by Dr. Noecker, of Monticello. Mrs. Brown’s parents 
were born in Virginia. Her father enlisted in the war-of 1812, but 
peace was declared before he reached the scene.of action. Mrs. Brown 
is a graduate of the Kalorama Seminary, in Stanton, Virginia. Upon her 
arrival in Illinois, Mrs. Brown thought the prairies, in spite of their 
summer beauty, a barren exchange for the forest-clad mountains of 
Virginia. But soon such feelings were dispersed, and now she says 
she much prefers a prairie to a timbered country. Mr. James Brown 
died October, 22, 1878, and left a family sadly bereft of a kind and loving 
husband and an affectionate father. Six of Mr. and Mrs. Brown’s 
children were born in Virginia. Of these Belle, the eldest, was born 
in 1845, and was married September 1, 1869, to Mr. James A. Shep- 
herd. Since 1877 their home has been in Iowa ; they have one child. 
Bettie was born May 30, 1847, and was married July 3, 1873, to Mr. 
Joseph M. Woolington ; three children bless their union. Emma 
was born July 29, 1849. On August 20, 1867, she married Mr. Joseph 
H. Rankin, and they, with their child, are still living in this county. 
Mollie was born June 6, 1880. While on a visit to her sister in Mis- 
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sourl, she met Mr. Robert Hays, whom she married November 30, 
1880. _J. Hull Brown, who was born August 15, 1855, was considered 
by all who knew him as a very promising young man. He attended 
school in Lebanon, Ohio, and afterward attended the law department 
of the Ann Arbor University. He was a successful school teacher for 
several years in this county. After but a short illness, he died, 
January 21, 1879. Lucy was born March 18, 1857, and on 
February 8, 1876, married Mr. Rufus C. Gordon. They are the 
parents of three children, and at the present time are living in 
Missouri. Ada. E. was born in Illinois April 8, 1860. In 1878, 
March 14, she married Mr. Ellis Reed, and liad one child. The 
remaining children are living with their mother in Monticello: Floyd 
F. was born January 27, 1863; Clara M. was born May 22, 1865; 
and Olive F. was born December 23, 1867. 

Mr. Winuram KE. Baryerr (iopetegth was bor in Dayton, 
Ohio, but his parents moved to Bourbon county, Kentucky, when he 
was but two years old. From there they moved to McLean county, 
from which place Mr. Barnett moved to Piatt county about 1850, and 
settled in Monticello, where he and his wife kept hotel for several 
_ years. They built the frame hote] which stood east of the court- 
house, and also kept a private boarding house for a time. They moved 
onto the farm Mrs. Barnett now lives on about 1868 or 1869, and Mr. 
Barnett died of typhoid fever at this place in 1876. He was married 
in 1844, in Kentucky, to Mrs. Julia A. Milburn, who was born in 
1815, and who had three children, of whom Sarah, the wife of Charles 
Wiley, is the only one living. Sarah was married last to William 
Johnson and lives in McLean county, but two of her sons, William 
and Thomas, are living in this county. Myr. Thomas Jefferson Bar- 
nett was married in 1864, to Carrie Beaver, has three children and 
lives in Effingham. Virgima M. married Milford Bates in 1864. 
She died but a few weeks ago (1882), leaving three children. Mr. 
Bates is the editor of ‘‘The Greenback,” a paper at Shelbyville. Kate 
Barnett became the wife of Luther Kesler, has child (Maud Wood), 
and lives with her mother. Julia Trances Barnett, a bright and 
charming young lady, died of typhoid fever in 1870. William D. 
married Mary Borton, has one boy, Ellis, and lives in De Land. 

Mr. Roserr BrypEn was born in Ohio and is of Scotch descent. 
He came to the county about 1848, and for a number of years has been 
one of the most successful and influential farmers in Goose Creek 
township. Ie quite recently sold his farm and has gone to Kansas, 
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where his future home will be. He was married in 1864, to Lydia 
Muminger, a native of De Witt county. 

Mr. Atperr R. Borron, farmer, De Land, is a native of Ohio, and 
moved to Piatt county in 1857. He first settled near De Land, and 
still lives on the place. He was married in 1853, to Nancy J. Sarver, 
and had ten children, nine of whom are living: Jno. Curtis married 
Clara B. McMillen; Mary is the wife of Wm. Barnett, of De Land, 
and has one child, Ellis. The names of the other children are Joshua 
L., Chas. 8., Edwin 8., Albert H., Lusina J., Wm. F. and Byron 8. 
Mr. Borton was justice of the peace for five years. 

Mr. Joun Bick, wagon-maker, De Land, was born in Germany, 
and came to the United States in 1869. About 1874 he came to Piatt 
county, and has worked at his trade, at Monticello and De Land, ever 
since. He was married in 1879, to Minnie McBride, and has had but 
one child, which is now dead. : 

Mr. Josuua Borron (deceased) was married in Ohio, to C. Lavina 
Stoddard, who died in that state. Mr. Borton came in 1864 to Piatt 
county, where he died in 1874. He had nine children, two of whom 
are living in Piatt county, Albert Borton (see his sketch) and Lucretia, 
the wife of John Patterson, who lives near De Land. 

Mr. Joun I. Barrow, farmer, Weldon, was born in Kentucky, and 
moved from there to Illinois about 1872, coming directly to Piatt 
county. He owns 140 acres of land, which he principally improved. 
His first visit to the county was in 1862, when his father and brother 
entered some land here, and he found a desolate looking place then. 
Mr. Barrow -was married in 1855, to Adaline Garrett, and has two 
children, Lou W. and Robert E. 

Mr. Isarau Boong, farmer, is a native of Kentucky, and a descend- 
ant of Daniel Boone. He came to Piatt county in 1872, and has put 
all the improvements on his 100 acres of land. In 1858 he was united 
in marriage to Sarah E. Barrow, who died leaving seven children, 
Thomas, Daniel, Lucy, David T., Christopher C., George and Janie. 

Mr. R. H. Bruns, farmer, De Land, was born in Germany. He 
came to America in 1865. From Baltimore he moved, the same year, 
to Logan county, Illinois, and in 1879 settled in Piatt county. He 
owns 209 acres of land, upon which he has made some of the improve- 
ments. The place was first improved, however, by Mr. Winn. Mr. 
Bruns was married in 1857, to EK. K. Kramer, who was born in 
Thrhove, Germany. They have had six children, two of whom are 
living : Conering or Coonrod and Menno were both born in Hanover. 
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Mr. Bruns at one time belonged to the German Reform Lutheran 
church, but for some time he has been a zealous member of the Baptist 
eburch. 

Mr. Asranam Corns (deceased) was a native of New Jersey. 
He married Eliza Beedle, a native of Indiana, and moved from Indiana 
to [llinois in 1838, and settled on the farm now owned by Mr. James 
Miner, in Goose Creek township. He first lived in a log cabin, but 
after a time built the brick house which Mr. Miner lives in. Mr. Col- 
lins had nine children: William married Margaret Long, and is now 
living in Jasper county Missouri; Abraham lives with his sister, Mary 
J.3; John married Eliza Weddle, has four children, and lives in Mis- 
souri; Surrilda was married in 1864, to Geo. Fisher, who owns a farm 
of 420 acres. She died in 1881, leaving four children, Armeda,’ Ada, 
Geo. W. and Rosetta; Simeon Collins makes his home with his 
sister, Mary J.; Mary Jane, the eldest daughter, and next in age to 
John, married Levi Walle, and lives in Missouri; James Collins 
married Martha Fisher, but she died leaving four children ; Ann mar- 
ried Wilson Williams, had one daughter, and died in 1880, after long 
years of sickness; Joseph married Abbey Keller and lives in Mis- 
souri. h 

Mr. Jorn Cuvrcuriit, farmer, De Land, was born in Kentucky, 
and reared in Sangamon county, Illinois. He was married November 
16, 1845, to Lueretia J. Bondurant, and has had twelve children, 
eleven of whom are living: Sarah is at home; Martha A. married Dr. 
Dallas, of Kansas, and has two children; Mary L. is the wife of Mr. 
Harrison A. Pawly, of St. Louis; Elizabeth J. married Eugene 
Chamberlain and has three children; John T. married Belle Hatfield, 
and has one child, Fabian Clarence. The names of the other children 
.are Thomas <A., William, Jesse, Edgar E., Harvey and Gertrude 
Etha, who is attending school at Normal. Mr. and Mrs. Churehill, 
after living a number of years at Mechanicsburg, moved to Kansas, 
and then in 1875 moved to Piatt county. 

Mr. Isaac Comus, was born in Indiana, from which state he moved 
to Illinois in 1862, and to Piatt county in 1868. He was married in 
Indiana, to Mary Loveness. Their eldest son, Benj. F., married and 
lives in Indiana. William married Mary Garver, has five children, 
John G., Jesse Z., Chas. L., Ada H. and Willie C., and is one of the 
earnest, successful, and hardworking farmers of Goose Creek township ; 
Henry married Anna Watrous, who died, leaving two children. He 
next married Martha McKinley, has four children, and lives in Iowa. 
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Reason Combs married Mary E. Hickman in 1869, and has had eight 
children, seven of whom are living; Annabel, Mattie O.,Wm. Worth, 
Susan LL. Alice, Harriet E., Reason I’., Harvey Homer and Frank. 
James W. Combs is married and lives in Illinois. Littleton T. is also 
married. Mary is the wife of C. Gates, and the mother of five children. 
Jane married John Medlock, and lives in Sangamon township. 
Thomas J. is not married. 

Mr. Joun R. Carrineton, farmer, DeLand, is a native of Kentucky, 
from which state he moved to Fulton county, Illinois, in 1865. He 
came to Piatt county in 1868, and now owns 120 acres of land in the 
northwestern part of Goose Creek township. He has put all the 
improvements on this place and it is all under cultivation. It is 
hedged all around, some open ditching has been done, and three or 
four hundred fruit trees have been planted. The farm has yielded fair 
crops all the time. Mr. Carrington was married in 1865, to Anna 
Eliza Rugles, of Kentucky, and has had three children, two of whom 
are living, Angus R. and Murtie V. 

Mr. Joun Carrier, farmer, De Land, is a native of New York from 
which state he moved to Ohio, and from there to Fulton county, Hlinois, 
in 1850. Hesettled in a ‘‘shanty” on his present home-farm of eighty 
acres in Goose Creek township in 1869. He has put all the improve- 
ments on the place. He has planted over one hundred fruit trees in 
addition to some forest trees; also some open ditching has been made 
and hedges have been planted. A good barn was built in 1875, and 
in 1877 a ten-room frame house was erected. The farm has yielded 
average crops. In 1872 and 1876 corn averaged from sixty to seventy 
bushels to the acre. Mr. Carrier was married in 1853, to Sarah Hoyt, 
and has three sons, all of whom are at home, E. D. Carrier, W. H. 
Carrier and C. E. Carrier. The seeond son, W. H., has attended 
school at Wesleyan, Bloomington, and at Adrian, Michigan. He 
shows quite a talent for drawing and should not neglect to cultivate 
this talent. Mr. Carrier went to the late war from Fulton eounty in 
Co. F of the 55th reg. He was orderly sergeant and was in the follow- 
ing battles: Shiloh, Vicksburg, Jackson, Mission Ridge, Kenesaw 
Mount, Resaea, Dalton, and in the battles from Atlanta on to the sea. 

Mr. C. F. Cuamprertary was born in Magog, Canada East, October 
7, 1836, of New England parents. He lived in Canada until the 
breaking out of the rebellion, when he enlisted in a Wisconsin regi- 
ment, and served three, years. He returned to his native country, and 
married Cynthia A. Cnrrier, after which he moved to Illinois. His 
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wife died, leaving two children, Eftie May and Ora C. Mr. Chamber- 
lain was again married in 1882, to Miss Mary Barnes, of Monticello. 
He is now engaged in the hardware business in De Land. 

Mr. Grorce W. Corver, drnggist, De Land, is a native of Ohio, 
and was reared in DeWitt county, Dlinois. His father was one of the 
early settlers of DeWitt county, and his mother was born among the 
Indians, who he thinks were near the Upper Sandusky. Mr. Corder 
came to Piatt county seven years ago and located as druggist in De 
Land, where he owns some property. He was married in 1864, to M. 
Elizabeth Enos, a niece of Dr. Tyler, of DeWitt county. They have 
one child, Alverda J. Mr: Corder was once constable in Ralls county, 
Missouri, for four years, and while in this office he was the main officer 
who arrested the seven Underwood murderers about 1871 or 1872. 

Mr. Harmon Cresmrer, shoemaker, De Land, was born in Ger- 
many and came to the United States in 1853. He stayed in the East 
until 1873, when he came direct to Piatt county and settled in Monti- 
cello. After going to Weldon by two years, he moved to De Land in 
1876, and is the only gentleman of his profession in the place. He 
was married in Virginia, to Mary S. Rock, and has four children, 
Emmer, Edward, Willie and Bessie. He went to the army from 
Maryland in Co. C of the 3d Md. reg., and was out four months. 

Mr. Grorcr Duvatr, farmer, De Land, was born in Pickaway 
eounty, Ohio, in 1808. His mother was a native of Ireland, and his 
father was of German and French descent, and was born in Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Duvall moved direct to Piatt eounty in 1852, and with his 
brother Robert settled on the Jno. Marquiss place. He was married 
in Ohio, to Susan Huffines, and he gave us the following names of 
their children: Jacob Duvall married Mary Long, has one child and 
lives in DeWitt county ; he was in the late war ; Nancy, the widow of 
My. James Winstead, has one daughter, Anna; Jeremiah married Miss 
Johnson, and lives in Monticello township ; Sarah and George Duvall 
are both dead; Benjamin, who was in the late war, married Miss 
McGuffy, and lives in Sangamon township ; William, who was also in 
the army, married Marietta Dresback ; Margaret married John Aaman, | 
has three children, and lives in Farmer City ; James married Minnie 
Seott, and has four children, Willie, Harry, Katie and Lulu; John 
married Louisa Higgins, has .two children, Benjamin and Woodard, 
and lives in Goose Creek township; Susie died after being grown. 
Mrs. George Dnvall died about 1866, and Mr, Duvall married Mrs. 
Amos Griggs. They have one child, George. 
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Mr. Roser? Duvaty, farmer, was born in Ohio. When first came 
to Piatt county he lived on Mr. Jno. Margqniss’ farm for a time, and 
then moved to his farm in Goose Creek township. He married Martha 
Kerns. Andrew Duvall married Sarah IInffines, and has had eight 
children, six of whom are living, J. Robert, Jonas N., William, Olen, 
Olive and Odell. Kate Duvall married Mr. J. Reeves, has one child, 
and lives near Springfield. Mr. Robert Duvall took for his second 
wife Mrs. Prine née Naney Robinson, and has three children. 

Mr. Wiuiiam M. Drewexs, farmer, Monticello, is a native of IXen- 
tucky, from which state his parents moved to Morgan county, Illinois, 
when he was seven years old. Mr. Dewees lived in this county a 
number of years, then moved west, and was in Texas and California a 
time, returning to Morgan county, from which place he moved to Piatt 
county about 1865. He now owns some 580 acres of land in the 
county. Mr. Dewees’ first wife née Mary J. Henderson, died leaving 
two children. Adala married J. I. Thornton, and has eight children. 
Henry married Matilda Bailey, has five children, and lives in Iowa. 
Caroline ‘Henderson became the second Mrs. Dewees, and died leaving 
three children. “Of these, Al. is in Leadville; Fannie is the wife of 
Chas. Marquiss ; and Perry married Lottie Anderson in 1878, and has 
three children, Willie, Homer and Nellie. In 1856 Mr. Dewees and 
Elizabeth Brightwell were nnited in marriage. Four of their six chil- 
dren are living : Wiley, who married Florence Hubbart in 1881, Charlie, 
Mettie and Frank H. Mr. Dewees went to the army from Morgan 
county in 101st reg. He was on a gunboat and ran the blockade at 
Vicksburg, and was in the battles of Mission Ridge and Resaca. 

Mr. Micuart Doyrx, farmer, Galesville, is a native of Ireland. 
He moved from his native land to America in 1849 and settled in 
Wisconsin. He moved to Illinois in 1854, and in 1866 came to Piatt 
county. He married Ella Gordon, who has one son, Charles F. Mr. 
Doyle went to the late war in Co. G of the 116th Ill. reg., and was in 
battles at Raymond, Jackson, Mississippi, Fort Hindman, and the 
siege of Vickburg. He was wounded at the last named battle, May 
29, 1863. Mr. Doyle lives on probably the oldest farm in the north- 
ern part of Goose Oreek township. It was settled abont 1850 by Mr. 
Ingersoll, who sold it to Mr. Geo. Ellwood, whose heirs still own it. 
The lumber for the house, which is still standing, was hauled from the 
Wabash. For quite awhile after the place was settled a pole with 
tufts of grass on the top, served as a‘guide to travelers in crossing the 
prairie. 
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Mr. Evwix A. Dewey, farmer, Farmer City, is a native of Ver- 
mont, from which state he moved to Fulton county, Illinois, in 1827, 
and in 1871 settled in Piatt county, on the place of 400 acres upon 
which he now lives The farm is mostly under cultivation and he has 
made most of the improvements on it. He has done some ditching 
and has planted some four or five hundred trees on the farm. THis 
highest crop average was in 1872, when his corn average was sixty-five 
bushels to the acre. Mr. Dewey was married in 1864, to Delphina 
Lantz and has had six ehildren, five of whom, Charles S., John E., Mary 
E., Curtis M. and Hattie M., are living. He held the office of school 
director for three years, and at the present time (1881) is school trustee 
in town 20. He went to the army from MeDonough county, in Co. F 
of the 55th Ill. reg., and remained out three years and nine months. 
The principal battles in which he participated were those of Shiloh, 
Corinth, Vicksburg, Kenesaw Mountain, Jackson, Mission Ridge and 
Atlanta. He was wounded at the latter place. 

Rev. Svirn Firuran, formerly a resident of Goose Creek township, 
was born in 1810 in New Jersey, and moved from Ohio to Piatt 
county in 1856. After a year’s residence he moved to Macon county, 
where he lived until after the war, when he returned to Piatt county, 
and lived there until 1880, when he moved back to Ohio. He still 
owns eighty acres in Goose Creek township, and makes frequent visits 
to his old home. Mr. Fithian has been a minister in the Christian 
church (New Light) for about thirty-six years, and has ever been a 
zealous worker in the denomination. He has organized several churches 
in central Illinois and has made many converts in the same region. 
During the war he was an earnest supporter of the Union, and is 
remembered by his friends and neighbors in the eounty as a good 
neighbor and an earnest and upright christian man. Mr. Fithian was 
first married in Ohio, and to Eliza Carter, who died in Illinois, leaving 
five children, all of whom are now living. Catharine, the wife of, 
William Marsh and mother of six children, lives in Champaign county ; 
Sophia lives in Champaign county ; Lou, who married Mr. N. B. Gar- 
retson, and has three .children, also lives in Champaign county ; 
Arminda married Henry Payne, has five children and lives in Dakota; 
Albert H. married Anna Thomas, has one son, Harry, and lives in 
Monticello. Mr. Fithian next married Susan Varner, who is still liv- 
ing. They have one adopted daughter, Sarah Hartsock, who is doing 
her duty to her kind friends. 

Mr. Jesse. Frrzwater, farmer, was born in Virginia in 1813, and 
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is of English descent. His father was in the war of 1812. He moved to 
Ohio when a young man, and about 1851 moved to Illinois. Upon com- 
ing to Piatt county settled on what was known as the *‘ Madden farm,” 
and lived there for twelve years. He improved a farm of 350 acres in 
Goose Creek township, and is now living on a portion of the same. 
He found the land very wet and a great many ditches had to be made. 
Just one day’s ditching cost him $112. He has put out a good deal 
of hedge and from: one hundred and fifty to two hundred trees have 
been planted. Mr. Fitzwater was married in Virginia, to Mary Mc- 
Nett, who is now dead. Six of their seven children are now living. 
He was next married to Hannah Coffman, who has one child living. 
Mr. William Fitzwater married Mary Marquiss, and lives in Sangamon 
township ; Wesley, who married Hanna Barnes, is dead; Eliza Jane 
married Abraham Marquiss, who was killed while assisting in the rais- 
ing of a building: one of his children, Alice, is still living ; Jane is 
now the wife of Mr. Harper, a wholesale grocer of Chicago ; Samuel 
Fitzwater married Elizabeth Baker, has two children, Jesse and Pearl, 
and lives in Goose Creek township ; James H. was married in 1873, 
to Ellen Barnes, and has five children, Arthur L., Esta M., Martha 
Daisy, James Roy and Grant B. He has made all the improvements 
on the 100 aeres of land he now lives on, and has all of it, except six 
acres, under cultivation. Mary Fitzwater is the wife of Philip Baker ; 
Melissa became the wife of Albert Somers, and has two children ; 
Charles Fitzwater lives in Goose Creek township. 

Mr. J. B. Gorpon, farmer, DeLand, was born in 1818, in Pennsyl- 
vania, and is of German descent. He came to Illinois in 1860 and in 
1869 settled in Piatt county, and now resides in De Land. He was 
married in 1838, to Hannah Shull, of Pennsylvania, and has had ten 
children. Mark married Elizabeth Eury and lives in Logan county ; 
he went to the late war in the 73d reg.; Susan E. is the wife of Archi- 
bald Thompson, of Missouri ; Delilah married Geo. W. Gordon, has 
four children, and lives in DeLand; Jennie married M. S. Thomas, 
has three children, John W., Orpha E. and Albert, and lives in 
DeLand; Margaret is the wife of Hiram Merrill, a farmer of Nebraska, 
and mother of three children; Ella is the wife of Michael Doyle, of 
Goose Creek township ; Rufus married Luev Brown, has three children 
and lives in Missouri; Jesse L. is not married, but is an agent on the 
Midland railroad; R. W. and Katie are living at home.., 

Mr. Ricuarp Hussarr (deceased) moved from Ohio to Illinois 
about 1836. Of the children of the family, Sarah married Henry 
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Phillips, lived in this county a time, and just after the war moved to 
Missouri; Elizabeth married Chas. Marquiss; John C. has been 
married three times; James Hubbart died in 1856; William Hubbart 
(see his. sketch); Isaac H[ubbart died in 1856; Belle died in 1862; 
Harrison is living in Missouri, has been married twice and has two 
children ; Jacob is married, has five children, and lives in Missouri. 
Both of the last named persons were in the late war ; the latter was ont 
two years, while the former, who went out as private and returned as 
Ist lieut., served four years. Mr. Richard Wubbart, who died here, 
and his wife, who died in Missouri, were subject to the usual trials and 
sufferings borne by people in a new country. They patiently tried 
to make homes for their children, and also did their ample share in 
supporting religion in the county. For a number of years the itinerant 
ministers made their home a stopping place. 

Mr. Witrram C. Husrart, Monticello, Illinois, was born in Piek- 
away county, Ohio, and was brought to Illinois when but one year old. 
He was reared in Piatt county, which place is still his home. On 
November 19, 1857, he and Clarinda Marquiss were married. She 
died in 1858, leaving one daughter, Florence, who married Wiley M. 
Dewees, March 9, 1881. In 1862 Mr. Hubbart was again united in 
marriage, to Mrs. Coon née Lucinda Ham. Six of their seven children 
are living, Pelina Edith, Richard B., Jennie M., Oliver 8., Della S. 
and Dwight C. Mr. and Mrs. Hubbart own over 400 acres of land, 
which is in good farming condition. Mr. Hubbart went to the army 
in Co. E of the 107th Ill. reg., and was out three years, being in 
service al] the time, principally as division mail carrier. Myr. Hubbart 
has held some of the offices of his township, and in 1875 was elected 
to represent this district in the legislature. Mrs. Hubbart’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bartholomew Ham, lived about 1851 in a eabin on Mr. 
Ezra Marquiss’ place (see cut of the same). They are now living in 
Champaign county and have recently celebrated their golden wedding. 

Mr. Marx Harsnparcer, farmer, De Land, is a native of Carroll 
county, Indiana, from which state he moved to Illinois in 1852, and 
has since lived in Piatt county. He moved to his present farm of over 
200 acres about twenty years ago. ‘The farm is in fine order, and one, 
when in the midst of the groves on the place, almost forgets that he is 
on the prairie. When Mr. Harshbarger first moved to his farm it 
seemed to him that he was almost ‘‘ out of the world.” In the winter 
he sometimes actually feared when leaving Monticello that he would 
freeze to death ere he reached home. His nearest neighbors were Mr. 
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Bryden’s and Mr. Drais’ families. Although having suffered some 
hardships upon first moving to his present home, still he does not 
regret having moved there. In 1857 Mr. Harshbarger and Julia 
Barnes were united in marriage. Seven of their eight children are 
living. Edward was married January 20, 1880, to Jennie Wilson and 
had one son, who died ; Samuel A., Ada B., Mary, Mark M., Gertie 
B. and Earnest A. are at home. Mrs. Harshbarger’s mother’s maiden 
name was Elizabeth Norris. She first married Mr. Andrew Barnes, 
who died in this county, having had ‘six children. Of these, Mary 
married Henry Bender; Elizabeth married Madison Bradshaw and 
lives in Macon county ; Susan, who was the wife of James Town, died 
in 1881; John N. married Eliza McMullen, and Julia was just spoken 
of as Mrs. Harshbarger. Mrs. Andrew Barnes next married John 
Miller, who died in Macon county. Mrs. Miller died at the residence 
of her daughter Julia in the fall of 1882. 

Mr. Isaac F. Housman (deceased) was a native of Ohio, from 
which state he moved directly to Piatt county. He was married in 
Ohio, to Elizabeth Fisher, and had nine children, seven of whom are 
now living: Abigail married C. 8. Monroe, who is now dead, has two 
children and lives in Mahomet; John died when twenty-one years of 
age ; Emily married W. L. Shafer, now of Bloomington, and has three 
children ; Frances E., the wife of John Withers, has eight children and 
lives in Kansas ; Will, who married Miss Freelove, died in the army, 
leaving one child ; Lydia A. married William Steen, has one child and 
lives in Kansas ; James Ward is married and lives in Kansas, he was 
a soldier in the late war ; Isaac married Miss Clara Weedman, has one 
child and lives on a farm near Farmer City ; Charles, who married Kate 
Wright and has one child, is a milliner in Champaign. 

Mr. Henry Hveurs, farmer, De Land, is a native of Ireland, from 
which country he came to America and settled in New York in 1851. 
He moved to Macon county, Illinois, in 1857, and in 1869 settled in 
Piatt county. He now owns eighty acres of land, upon which he has 
put all the improvements. As we interviewed Mr. Hughes we were in 
a corn-field, and in the center of a piece of ground that was once 
covered by a large pond. Mr. Hughes’ energy has led him to make 
blind ditches to the extent of 200 rods, and now his land is all in good 
condition. His corn crop of 1881 averaged fifty bushels to the acre. 
Mr. Hughes was united in marriage to Mary Finnigan, in about 1869. 
They have three children, Rosa, Martha and Maggie. During the war 
Mr. Hughes was in the gold region of California, but he says he ‘‘ came 
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to the conclusion that there was more gold in the soil of Illinois than 
he could find in California.” 

Mr. J. B. Hurentnson,, farmer, De Land, was born in Kentucky, 
from which state he moved to Missouri. In 1863 he moved to Illinois 
and in 1870 settled in Piatt county. Te now owns 160 acres of land, 
upon which he has put all the improvements. He was married in 
1854, to Sarah FI. Robertson and has had seven ehildren, five of whom 
are living. James married Marietta’: Kimbrough, has one child, Joseph, 
and lives at home. The names of the other children are Charles W., 
Walter, Mary and Eddie. 

Mr. Witriam Jounsox, farmer, Weldon, was born in Pickaway 
county, Ohio. After moving to Indiana, where he lived six years, he 
came to Maeon county, and about 1855 located in Piatt county, where 
he owns 280 acres of land, upon which he has put all the improve- 
ments. Tle was married in 1852, to Anna Barnhart and has had eleven 
children: Charles, who married Martha Allen ; Ann Elizabeth, the wife 
of George Allen ; and Jesse B., Mary Catherine, Martha E., Johu H., 
Frank L., William C., Lucius O., Fannie and Etna. 

Mr. Jonx Kirsy was born in Limerick county, Ireland, and came 
to America in 1850, to Illinois in 1856, and to Piatt county in 1860. 
For a number of years he has been a stock dealer in the eounty, and 
he now lives upon a fine farm, upon which he has erected an elegant ten- 
room residence. He was married in January, 1873, to Mary E. Mar- 
quiss, and has had one daughter, Nellie M. Mr. Wirby has been 
supervisor of Goose Creek township one term. When the war broke 
out, he enlisted in 1861, in the 2d Ill. Cav., and was veteraned in 
January 1864, remaining out until 1866. He was second lieutenant the 
last eighteen months he was out, and served under Grant in all the 
raids from Cairo to the fall of Vicksburg. He had one horse killed 
under him, but throughout the war Mr. Kirby was never disabled in 
any way. After the close of the war he came back to the county, and 
in 1868 he was elected sheriff, at the end of which term he went into 
the stock business. 

Mr. Beysamin Kesyer (deceased) was a native of Virginia. He 
eame from Indiana to Piatt county about 1855, and settled in Goose 
Creek township. He next moved to Camp Oreek, where he lived until 
about eleven years ago, when he moved to Missouri, where he died. 
He was married in Virginia to Margaret Coffman, and had nine chil- 
dren, six of whoin are living, but only two are in Piatt eounty: Amy 
married Abraham Starkey, and lives in Monticello. She has three 
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children : Rose, the wife of Ira Robinson and mother of one child ; 
Jennie and Willie. Lucinda Kesner was married in 1870 to Wm. Plot 
ner, and had one son, Allen. She was married again in 1881, to Reed 
Baird. Mr. Baird first married Sarah Gotchall, who died leaving 
seven children, six of whom are living, Charlie, .Charlotte, Susan, 
David, Mary and Sarah. 

Mr. Satem Kuster, farmer, De Land, came from Ohio to Piatt 
county about twelve or thirteen years ago, and settled on Camp creek. 
After living a year or two there he moved to Goose Creek township, 
where he now owns a farm near De Land. He was married in Ohio, 
to Miss Stebleton, and their union was blessed by seven children, five 
of whom are living: Wm. Kesler married Ella Troxel in 1880, and is 
an agent on the Wabash railroad. M. Miranda married E. R. Par- 
sons, and lives on Mr. Kesler’s farm; Lavina E. is the wife of L. 8. 
Kidd, a teacher of De Land ; Clinton and,Charlie Kesler are both at 
home. 

Mr. J. H. Kirxer, of the firm of ‘‘ Kirker Brothers,” of De Land, 
is a native of Ohio, from which state he moved to De Witt county in 
1866, and in 1876 went into the grain business in De Land. He went 
into the army in 1864, and was out one year. The principal battle he 
engaged in was at Nashville. 

Mr. 8. C. Lanepon was born August 16, 1820, in New York, and 
is of English lineage. His father was from Massachusetts, and his 
mother from Connecticut. His father died in New York, and his 
mother née Sarah Allen, was the first person buried in the De Land 
cemetery (1876). Mrs. Langdon was a descendant of Ethan Allen, 
and her father was in the revolutionary war. Mr. Langdon moved 
from New York to Ohio, where he was married, and from there he 
moved directly to Piatt county in 1857, and settled at the head ot 
Goose Creek timber. In 1873 he became railroad agent and grain 
merchant at De Land, was appointed the first postmaster of the place 
the same year, and still holds the office. Mr. Langdon has had seven 
children, all of whom are living: Floronia married J. C. E. MeMillen, 
has five children, Clara, Eva, Lucian, William and Mabel, and lives 
in Monticello. Lucian, who was a soldier in the 73d regiment in the 
late war, married Sarah Marvel, has two children, and lives in Girard, 
Kansas ; Reed married Ida French, and is a grocer in Leadville, Colo- 
rado; Elizabeth was married March 16, 1882, to Mr. Harvey Steven- 
son; Frank and Octavia live at home ; Josiah is at Portland, Oregon. 
When Mr. Langdon settled at the head of Goose creek, he was under 
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the delusion that nearly all early settlers labored under; he thought he 
would have grazing ground for stock for a lifetime. Mr. Langdon 
has been assessor, supervisor and county treasurer. 

Mr. Lusserr Luppers, farmer, De Land, was born in Hanover, 
Germany. He came to America in 1868 and settled in Mason county. 
From there he moved to Logan county, and in 1878 settled on the 
place he now lives on in Piatt county. He owns 240 acres of land, 
upon which he is putting improvements all the time. A new house 
was built in 1881, and over a mile of tile ditching has been done. The 
entire farm is rapidly growing better. Mr. Lubbers was married in 
Logan county, to Anna Wiegers, a native of Hanover, Germany. 
When Mrs. Lubbers came to America her friends were all sick of 
typhoid fever, and her mother died on the way. They have five 
children: Ella M., Reemt, Dinah, Lubbert and Isaac. Mr. Lubbers ° 
is a hard working and energetic farmer. In 1881, 150 acres of corn 
averaged forty bushels to the acre. In 1880 he ana 4, 200 bushels of 
eorn, besides feeding some to a good many hogs. 

Mr. Aprayam Marguiss, Sr., was born in Virginia, January 5, 
1789. His father, William Marquiss, was of English descent and was 
born in Virginia, August 9, 1766, and married Sarah Peters, of Irish 
descent, who was born December 25, 1765. The following names of 
their children were taken from their family bible: Hannah, born Sep- 
tember 5, 1787; Abraham ; Anna, born 1790, and died in 1791 ; Eliza- 
beth, who was born June 28, 1792, and died October 1, 1812; Sarah, 
born May 26, 1794; Martha, born April 21, 1793; Hester, born Feb- 
ruary 3, 1800; Ianna, born February 14, 1803 ; William, born Febru- 
ary 8, 1807, and Permelia, born July 3, 1809. Of these children, the 
subject of this sketch, and Permelia, the youngest of the family, came 
to what is now Piatt county in Oetober of 1833. Mr. George Barnes, 
Mr. Margniss’ brother-in-law, came to the county at the same time, 
with the following children: William, John, Elizabeth, Mary and 
Sarah. He was again married in 1834 and moved to near where Wm. 
Foster now lives. By his last wife he had the following children after 
he moved to DeWitt connty : Lenry, Rebecea, ihvcind and George. 
The children of Mr. Austin Phillips, who married Mr. Marquiss’ sis- 
ter, also came out west with the families mentioned. They were 
raised by Mr. Abraham Marquiss. Henry Phillips, born in Decem- 
ber, 1819, married Sarah Karr, and lived a number of years on the 
place Frank Lodge lives on ;_ he now lives in Missouri; Joseph Phil- 
lips, born February 13, 1821, married and lived on the place Mr. 
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George Lodge lives on; Aaron Phillips, born in May, 1826, died after 
moving to Iowa; Martha Phillips, born January 12, 1828, became the 
wife of Jno. Barnes, while her twin sister, Hannah Retta, married 
Noah Piatt, and died in California. Mr. Abraham Marquiss, with his 
own family and the persons just mentioned, all moved into a cabin 
about 12x14 feet, which stood on the site of William Piatt’s present 
residence, and remained there for near two months until another cabin 
was erected. Some sleeping was done in the wagons, in order to have 
room for the entire company of about twenty-one. In the spring 
another cabin, moved from where Ezra Marquiss now lives, was added 
to the two already in use; and too, the family was divided up some- 
what before the next summer. About 1836 Mr. Abraham Marquiss 
built a two-story hewed log house right where Mrs. Mary Jane Mar- 
quiss’ present residence stands. He moved there and remained until 
about a year before his wife died, when they broke up housekeeping 
and went to live with their daughter Clarinda. After his wife’s death 
he remained at the residence of William H. Piatt until his death in 
1859. He was a successful farmer, and assisted.all of his children to 
obtain a home. He was a practicing physician, a soldier in the war 
of 1812 in his young days, and after moving to Piatt county was justice 
of the peace for a time and became one of the most influential men of 
the county. He was married about 1809 in Ohio, to Elizabeth Barnes, 
a native of Pennsylvania. They raised seven children, of whom Ezra 
Marquiss Sr. (see his sketch) is the oldest; for John Marquiss see his 
sketch ; William Marquiss was never married, and died in Missouri; 
Clarinda married William Piatt (see his sketch); Charles Marquiss 
married Elizabeth E. Hubbart, lived for a number of years in Goose 
Creek township, and then moved.to Missouri, where he now lives. 
Of their children, Naney married Henry Moffett and lives in Missouri. 
The names of the other children are Ellen, Henry, Isaac, Clara, Ells- 
worth, Eddie and Edna; Elizabeth Marquiss married Mr. Samuel 
Bender, and died leaving one daughter, Effie; Tlenry Marquiss, at the 
time of his death, was on his father’s old home-place. 

Mr. Ezra Margquiss, sr., was born in Ohio June 11, 1813,, and 
when twenty years old emigrated with his father to what is now Goose 
Creek township, Piatt county, in which part of the county he has lived 
ever since. Previous to leaving Ohio, he had formed an attachment 
for the person Ann Maria Norris, who afterward became his wife. 
The young ladies in this then new country did not efface this early 
attachment, so that it was not long after he had moved here ere he 
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the delusion that nearly all early settlers labored under; he thought he 
would have grazing ground for stock for a lifetime. Mr. Langdon 
has been assessor, supervisor and county treasurer. 

Mr. Lussert Lupsers, farmer, De Land, was born in Hanover, 
Germany. He came to America in 1868 and settled in Mason county. 
From there he moved to Logan county, and in 1878 settled on the 
place he now lives on in Piatt county. He owns 240 acres of land, 
upon which he is putting improvements all the time. A new house 
was built in 1881, and over a mile of tile ditching has been done. The 
entire farm is rapidly growing better. My. Lubbers was married in 
Logan county, to Anna Wiegers, a native of Hanover, Germany. 
When Mrs. Lubbers came to America her friends were all sick of 
typhoid fever, and her mother died on the way. They have five 
children: Ella M., Reemt, Dinah, Lubbert and Isaac. Mr. Lubbers © 
is a hard working and energetic farmer. In 1881, 150 acres of corn 
averaged forty bushels to the acre. In 1880 he sold 4,200 bushels of 
corn, besides feeding some to a good many hogs. ‘ 

Mr. Aprauam Marguiss, Sr., was born in Virginia, January 5, 
1789. His father, William Marquiss, was of English descent and was 
born in Virginia, August 9, 1766, and married Sarah Peters, of Irish 
descent, who was born December 25, 1765. The following names of 
their children were taken from their family bible: Hannah, born Sep- 
tember 5, 1787; Abraham ; Anna, born 1790, and died in 1791; Eliza- 
beth, who was born June 28, 1792, and died October 1, 1812; Sarah, 
born May 26, 1794; Martha, born April 21, 1793; Hester, born Feb- 
ruary 3, 1800; Ianna, born February 14, 1803 ; William, born Iebru- 
ary 8, 1807, and Permelia, born July 3, 1809. Of these children, the 
subject of this sketch, and Permelia, the youngest of the family, came 
to what is now Piatt county in October of 1833. Mr. George Barnes, 
Mr. Marquiss’ brother-in-law, came to the county at the same time, 
with the following children: William, John, Elizabeth, Mary and 
Sarah. He was again married in 1834 and moved to near where Wm. 
Foster now lives. By his last wife he had the following children after 
he moved to DeWitt county : Denry, Rebecca, Hannah and George. 
The children of Mr. Austin Phillips, who married Mr. Marquiss’ sis- 
ter, also came ont west with the families mentioned. They were 
raised by Mr. Abraham Marquiss. Henry Phillips, born in Decem- 
ber, 1819, married Sarah Karr, and lived a number of years on the 
place Frank Lodge lives on ; he now lives in Missouri; Joseph Phil- 
lips, born February 13, 1821, married and lived on the place Mr. 
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George Lodge lives on; Aaron Phillips, born in May, 1826, died after 
moving to Iowa; Martha Phillips, born January 12, 1828, became the 
wife of Jno. Barnes, while her twin sister, Hannah Retta, married 
Noah Piatt, and died in California. Mr. Abraham Marquiss, with his 
own family and the persons just mentioned, all moved into a cabin 
about 12x14 feet, which stood on the site of William Piatt’s present 
residence, and remained there for near two months until another cabin 
was erected. Some sleeping was done in the wagons, in order to have 
room for the entire company of about twenty-one. In the spring 
another cabin, moved from where Ezra Marquiss now lives, was added 
to the two already in use; and too, the family was divided up some- 
what before the next summer. About 1836 Mr. Abraham Marquiss 
built a two-story hewed log house right where Mrs. Mary Jane Mar- 
quiss’ present residence stands. He moved there and remained until 
about a year before his wife died, when they broke up housekeeping 
and went to live with their daughter Clarinda. After his wife’s death 
he remained at the residence of William H. Piatt until his death in 
1859. He was a successful farmer, and assisted.all of his children to 
obtain a home. He was a practicing physician, a soldier in the war 
of 1812 in his young days, and after moving to Piatt county was justice 
of the peace for a time and became one of the most influential men of 
the county. He was married about 1809 in Ohio, to Elizabeth Barnes, 
a native of Pennsylvania. They raised seven children, of whom Ezra 
Marqniss Sr. (see his sketch) is the oldest; for John Marquiss see his 
sketch ; Wiliam Margquiss was never married, and died in Missouri; 
Clarinda married William Piatt (see his sketch); Charles Marquiss 
married Elizabeth E. Hubbart, lived for a number of years in Goose 
Creek township, and then moved.to Missouri, where he now lives. 
Of their children, Nancy married Henry Moffett and lives in Missouri. 
The names of the other children are Ellen, Henry, Isaac, Clara, Ells- 
worth, Eddie and Edna; Elizabeth Marquiss married Mr. Samuel 
Bender, and died leaving one daughter, Effie; Henry Marquiss, at the 
time of his death, was on his father’s old home-place. 

Mr. Ezra Marquiss, sr., was born in Ohio June 11, 1813, and 
when twenty years old emigrated with his father to what is now Goose 
Creek township, Piatt county, in which part of the county he has lived 
ever since. Previous to leaving Ohio, he had formed an attachment 
for the person Ann Maria Norris, who afterward became his wife. 
The young ladies in this then new country did not efface this early 
attachment, so that it was not long after he had moved here ere he 
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who married Curtis Borton in 1877, has three children, Bertie, Donn 
and Emma Florence. Mr. Borton owns eighty aeres of land in Goose 
Creek township upon which a new house was built in 1881. Mr. 
MeMillen’s next two children, Mary Estelle and Lulu B., died when 
small. The names of the other children are Ezra Tho., Marquiss, 
Frank, Fred and Mand. Mr. MeMillen went to the late war in Co. C 
of the 107th Ill. Inf. and was in several battles, the principal of which 
being those at Hnff’s Ferry, Campbell’s Station, and Knoxville. He 
returned January 6, 1864, having received no wounds but suffered 
much from sickness. Mr. MeMillen is recognized throughout the 
neighborhood as a genial, jovial man, and he makes friends wherever 
he goes. 

Mr. Grorcr E. McMiunien, farmer, is a native of Indiana, from 
which state he moved to Piatt county, Illinois. He soon moved to 
Champaign county, but returned to Piatt county in 1880. He owns 
100 acres of land in Goose Creek township, wpon which he has begun 
making improvements. He was married in 1875, to Tina Letherman, 
a native of Indiana, and who eame to Illinois in 1873. They have had 
four children, three of whom are living, Wilber G., Gertrude A. and 
Rolla C. Mr. MeMillen is school director at the present time (1881). 

Mr. James G. Miner, farmer, Monticello, was reared in Ross 
county, Ohio, his parents having moved to that place when he was 
two years old. His father was a ‘‘ Yankee” and his mother was reared 
on the Mohawk river in New York. His parents finally moved to 
Wisconsin, where his mother died, bnt his father went on to Kansas, 
where he died. The subject of our sketch moved from Ross county to 
Ohio direct to Piatt county in 1856, and settled on Mr. Samuel Suver’s 
_ place. He afterward moved on to what is now the poor-farm, and 
atter living there a time, the county arranged for his keeping the poor, 
and rented half of the present poor-farm to him. He owned the other 
half, but the county bought him out. He was the first person to keep a 
poor-farm in the county. Previous to this time the poor had auctioned 
off to the lowest bidder. At this time there were but four poor people 
on the county. The present poor-house was built after-Mr. Miner left 
the farm. He moved onto his farm in Goose Creek township about 
1865. He bought 242 acres of land, most of which belonged to Mr. 
Abraham Collins, an early settler in the township. He has made some 
improvements on the place, such as planting of trees, and clearing and 
eultivating the land. He was married in Ohio on April 26, 1836, to 
Emeline R. Fleming, a native of Delaware. They have six children. 
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Ann became the wife of James Herrington, of Monticello, and has 
three children; her eldest son, Clinton, was first married to Millina 
Cothrine ; he next married a Miss Woolington, has one child and lives . 
in Galesville ; Frank Herrington married Maud Meredith, and is living 
in Galesville; Mary is the wife of Mr. Wiliam McIntosh; Ira Miner 
married Mary A. Bruffet, and has the following named children : 
Emma, Amanda, Fannie, Sarah A., Jim, Mary A. and Roy. He has 
lived for a number of years in Goose Creek township, but recently 
moved to Willow Branch township, where he ownseighty acres of land. 
Albert Miner married Amelia Wiley; Richard Miner married Miss 
Stewart, and lives in Sangamon township; Charles Miner married 
Mary Shaffer, and has three children, Olga, ent and Samuel; Miss 
Eliza Miner is still at home. | 

Mr. R. B. Moony, grain merchant, De Land, is a native of, Ohio, 
from which state his parents moved to De Witt-county in 1855. In 
1868 Mr. Moody moved to Piatt county, and lived for a time on Mr. 
Calef’s place. In 1870 he moved on to what is now Mr. Samuel Reed’s 
place, and in the fall of 1873 he moved into De Land, and built the 
first store building in the town. He was married in 1868, to Rumina 
M. Hassinger, of Ohio. They had no children of their own, but 
adopted four of his and his wife’s brothev’s and sister’s children. Mr. 
Moody has held his share of offices—if one who does his duty in them 
ever does have his share. He has been overseer of highways, school 
director, constable, assessor, notary public, township treasurer and 
justice of the peace. He went to the army in Co. E of the 20th Tl. 
Inf., and was out from 1861 to 1864. The principal battles in which 
he engaged were those at Fredericktown, Fort Henry, Fort Donelson 
and Shiloh, at which place he was wounded. When asked if he was 
an officer in the army he replied: ‘‘ Oh, yes, yes; I was high private 
in the rear rank.” 

Mr. Henry 8. McFappen, farmer, De Land, was born in 1817, in 
Scott county, Pennsylvania, and is of Scotch and Irish descent. Te 
moved from Pennsylvania to Illinois, and after a year or two of 
moving about settled in 1857 in Monticello. When a boy he learned 
the saddler trade, and after coming to Monticello pursued that in 
addition to that of house painting. In 1867 he moved onto the place of 
240 acres, on which he now lives. He has done much to improve the 
place since moving onto it. At least 500 trees have been planted, and 
the whole place looks in fine condition. Mr. McFadden was married 
in 1841, in Pennsylvania, to Mary A. Mechling. Her mother was a 
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descendant of Gen. Broadhead, who played his part in the revolution- 
ary war, and her grandfather was in the war of 1812. Eight of Mr. 
McFadden’s children are still living. John M., who went to the late 
war in Capt. Musser’s Company, from this county, is now in Kansas. 
Fannie married Wm. Boyer, who was in the army and came near 
starving to death in Andersonville, and others of the rebel prisons, 
and, with one little girl, ives in Atwood, Kansas. Sarah A. Me 
McFadden, lives with an aunt in Pennsylvania. Louise married Mr. 
W. T. Bean, and lives in Farmer City. Arthur, a fine young man, 
and the pride of the family, died in 1879, while engaged as a telegraph 
operator in Danville. Emma, Harry, Juliette and Franklin are at 
home. 

Mx. Greorce McBring, farmer, De Land, was born in Maryland, in 
1802. . He moved to Ohio, and from there to Hlinois in 1853; and 
about 1868 he settled in Piatt county. He bought 160 acres of land 
near De Land, and has lived on it ever since. He was married in 
Maryland, to Sophia Wisinon, who died leaving four children, three 
of whom are living. He next married Eliza Long, who died leaving 
six children. Mr. McBride is now living with one of his children. 
Mr. Jacob McBride married Catharine Kelly, has six children, and 
lives in Goose Creek township. Susan, the wife of John Frazer, lives 
in Nebraska. Henry married Melinda Kelly, and lives in Goose 
Creek township. Sophia, the wife of Geo. Bevard, lives in Missonri. 
Mary Ann married Geo. Race, lives in Goose Creek township, and 
has two children. Philip McBride was married in 1864, to Mary H. 
Johnson, a native of Pennsylvania. Two of their three children, 
George, Franklin and Mary Catharine, are living. Mr. McBride’s 
farm of 120 acres has a good house and barn on it, and withal 
presents a very neat and attractive appearance. Lavina McBride is 
the wife of Reuben Abbott, of Missouri, and has one child. Eliza 
is the wife of Louis C. Marvel, of Goose Creek township. David 
married Nellie Fullenrider, has two children, and lives in Goose Creek 
township. 

Mr. R. W. Merry, blacksmith, De Land, was born in Canada, and 
is of English and Irish extraction. He came from Canada to Piatt 
county in 1862. He lived in Monticello four years, moved about in 
the state somewhat, and went back to Canada once, but for the last 
seven years has been in De Land. He has worked, too, at the United 
States armory at Springfield, Massachusetts, since leaving Canada. 
He was married in 1864, to Rebecea P. Farr, a native of Canada, and 
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has had four children, Ralph Ward, Maurice M., Bertie O. and Mary 
E. Dora. 

Mr. Lewis C. Marvet, farmer, is a native of Fulton county, Ili- 
nois. He came to Piatt county in 1869. Has lived at his present 
home for twelve years. He was married in 1868, to Eliza McBride. 
and has three children, Lillie May, Geo. Wm. and Chas. W. Mr. 
Marvel went to the army from Iowa, in Co. G, 4th Iowa reg. 

Mr. Wm. S. Marrry, farmer, Weldon, is a native of Putnam county, 
Indiana, who moved to Illinois in 1861. About the year of 1867 he 
located in Piatt county, where, in the southwestern corner of Goose 
Creek township, he owns 160 acres of land, upon which he has put 
most of the improvements. He has a fine looking farm, his residence, 
a nice eight-room frame house, built in 1881, stands on a little knoll 
which gives a fine view of the country around. He was married in 
1866, to Jane M. Chandler, and their union has been blessed by six chil- 
dren, five of whom are living: Hettie May, Oliver, Edgar, Winfred B. 
and Mantord. Mr. Martin went to the army in 1862, from DeWitt 
county, in Co. B of the 107th Il. Inf., and remained until 1865. 

Mr. Grorer Mniryrr, farmer, De Land, is a native of Germany, 
from which country he emigrated to America in 1868. After coming 
to Illinois, he first settled in Peoria, but in 1880 he moved to Piatt 
county, where he owns eighty acres of land, upon which he has begun 
adding improvements to those already there. He was married to Ger- 
trude Hendricks, and has five children living : Herman married Anna 
Morris ; Henry is living at home ; Louise is the wife of Nanke Radna- 
ker, has two sons, and lives in Logan connty ; Teis married Anna 
Rodenback, has four children, and lives in Logan county; Albert 
married Louise Sank, and lives in Logan county. My. Meyer and son 
Henry have already shown that they are going to be successful farmers 
in the county. Forty-five acres of their corn averaged seventy-five 
bushels to the acre in 1881. 

Mr. M. D. Marver, farmer, De Land, moved from Ohio, his 
native state, to Fulton county, Illinois. From there he moved to Piatt 
county in 1867, and settled on the farm where he now lives. He owns 
eighty acres of land, upon which he has put all the improvements. 
About 500 trees have been planted ; 350 rods of underground ditch 
have been made ; there is at least one mile of hedge planted, and the 
present residence was built in 1875. He has raised quite good corn 
crops. Two years ago he raised corn that brought ninety bushels to 
the acre. It was planted by hand, two grains at a time, in hills twenty 
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inches apart. Mr. Marvel was married in 1856, to Mary Standard. 
Six of their seven children are living: Vina, Alice, Huldah, Hettie, 
Maud and Manrice. Mr. Marvel has been school director for twelve 
or fourteen years. 

Mr. H. G. Porter, merchant, De Land, is a native of Fulton county, 
Illinois, and is of Scotch and Irish lineage. He was married in 1868, 
to Eldora Carter, of Fulton county, and has four children: Estella, 
Maggie, Joseph C. and Clyde. In 1874 he moved onto a farm in Piatt 
county, and in 1877 he began business as a merchant in De Land. Mr. 
Porter went to the late war from Fulton county, in Co. K of the 7th 
Ill. Cav. He was ont two years, and was in the engagements at Frank- 
lin, Columbia and Nashville, at which place he was wounded. 

Mr. James Rerp, farmer, Lodge, is a native of Ohio, Pickaway 
county, from which place he moved to Piatt county, October, 12, 1856, 
and wintered in a cabin on Bender’s place. He located on his present 
farm of seventy-six acres, in 1867. He was married in Ohio, January 1, 
1850, to Margaret Adkins. Their union has been blessed by six chil- 
dren, three of whom are living: Melina died after being of age ; Nel- 
son, who married Kate Emig, has three children, and lives in Monti-’ 
cello; Aregzene and George are still living at home. 

Mr. Wit11am Rostson, farmer, Monticello, is of Irish descent, and 
a native of Pickaway county, Ohio. He came to Piatt county in 1861, 
but in 1863 returned to Ohio. In 1873 he again came to Piatt county, 
and located in Willow Branch township. He now owns 110 acres of 
land in Goose Creek township, upon which he has made enough in the 
last five years to pay for the farm and have $1,000 besides. Ie was 
married in 1855, to Amanda Crawford, a native of Ohio, and has seven 
children living, G. F., Charles, William, Seymour, Clement V., Josie 
B. and Allen. Mr. Robison was one of the pioneer cattle drivers, 
who used to drive cattle through this section of the country as early 
as 1851. His grandfather was one of the revolutionary soldiers. 

Mr. Josrru H. Rankry, farmer, is anative of Ohio. He moved from 
that state in 1856 or 1857, to Illinois, coming to Piatt county from 
DeWitt county in about 1864. He owns forty acres of land in Goose 
Creek township. He was married in 1867, to Emma Brown, and has 
one son, James Floy. 

Mr. James Rutnenarr, a native of Virginia, moved to Ohio, and 
from there to Macon county, where he has lived ever since, with the 
exception of two years’ residence in Cerro Gordo. ‘T'wo of his sons are 
now living in Goose Creek township. J. H. Rhinehart married Mary 
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Miles, and has two children living, Alice and Roy. He came to De 
Land in 1875, and in 1879 moved onto a farm. He was in the late 
war, in the 116th Ill. Inf., for three years. Mr. I. L. Rhinehart came 
to De Land, Piatt county, in 1875. He was married in 1878, to 
Asenath J. MceCauce, of Fulton county, and has one child. He was in 
the boot and shoe and grocery business until 1879, when he began 
keeping a hardware and grocery store. He is now deputy post- 
master, and was town clerk for two years. 

Mr. Samvuet Rropicx, farmer, De Land, is a native of Scotland, who 
came to America in 1853, locating in Piatt county in 1875. He owns 
240 acres of land, which he bought already improved. He was mar- 
ried to Mary A. McLaughlin in 1852, and they have seven children 
living: William is at home; Charles married Mary Parr, and has one 
child, Harry ; Mary J. married Alexander Allen, and lives in DeWitt 
county; John is in Iowa; George, the third son, Samuel and James 
are at home. 

Mr. Saw’, H. Smrru, farmer, Cisco, is a native of Wayne county, 
Illinois. From there he moved to Piatt county in 1877. At that time 
he settled on the place of 160 acres where he now lives. It was prin- 
cipally improved, but he has put in a good deal of tiling since settling 
on the place. In the year of 1879, 120 acres of corn averaged 45 
bushels to the acre. Mr. Smith was married in 1865, to Barbara E. 
Altic, a native of Logan county, Illinois. They have had seven chil- 
dren, all of whom are living: Abraham, Hannaretta, Martha, Samuel, 
Edna May, Amy Olive and James Garfield. Mr. Smith went to the 
army in August, 1861, in Co. G of the 26th [1l., and was out until July, 
1865. He took part in the battles at Iuka, Corinth, Chattanooga, 
Resaca, Lookout Mountain, and those of the Atlanta campaign. He 
was slightly wounded once, but was never taken prisoner. 

Mr. Fraviovs J. Storrtemyrr, farmer, De Land, is a native of 
Maryland, from which state he moved to Piatt county, Illinois, in 1874. 
His father owns 160 acres of land in the county, which Mr. Flavious 
Stottlemyer improved, and upon which he lives with his sister Ruth. 
A good deal of open ditching has been done on the farm, and the 
place has yielded fair crops. The corn crop of 1881 averaged forty 
bushels to the acre. 

Mr. Wu. O. Trencuarp, farmer, Monticello, was born in New 
York in 1830. From that state he moved to Michigan, where he 
remained three years, and in 1848 came to Illinois, but did not come 
to Piatt county until 1864 or 1865. He was married August 23, 1852, - 
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to Mary Lyons, and has had seven children: Mary, the wife of John 
Tatman, of Goose Creek township, has four children, Ella, Fannie, 
George and Oliver. Ella married Robert Bragg, of the same town- 
ship, and has two children, Willie and Lena; Joseph Trenchard 
graduated at the State Normal] in 1880, and is now principal of the 
publie school at Windsor; Wm. H., Francis, Sarah and George are at 
home. Mr. Trenchard has not eseaped all the township offices. He 
was town clerk for several years. 

Mr. Ricuarn Tiison, blacksmith, De Land, was born in Canada, 
and is of English descent. He eame to Illinois in 1867, and in 1869 
settled in Piatt county. In 1878 he moved the first dwelling in De 
Land, and began work in a shop, and, with the exception of two years 
on a tarm, has lived in the place ever since. He was married in 1863, 
to Nancy J. Currier, of Canada, who died in 1878, leaving three chil- 
dren, two of whom, Walter N. and Winnie Elnor, are living. He 
took for his second wife the widow ot Joseph Marsh, who had three 
children, George, Catharine and Alzina. Sinee her last marriage she 
has had two children, Rosella and an infant. 

Mr. Joun Vatt, De Land, moved from Ohio, his native state, to 
Piatt county in 1859. He settled first in Goose Creek township, where 
he has lived most of the time sinee. He moved into and built the first 
dwelling house in De Land, and built about the first store building in 
the place. He owned property, five lots, before moving into town. 
He was married in 1861, to Mary E. Drais, and has had five children, 
four of whom are living: Arminda married Jno. R. Harrison in 1881, 
and Ida beeame the wife of Louis Mathews the same year. The 
names of the other children are Mary Susan, Lucinda and Laura. 

Mr. [arrison Virrum is a native of New Hampshire, from which 
state he moved to Fulton county, Illinois. He was married in 1861, 
to Mary Harper, a native of Pennsylvania, and in 1870 they moved to 
Piatt county, settling on the place where they now live. Mr. Vittum 
owns 320 acres of land in the northern part of Goose Creek township, 
and has put most of the improvements on the place since moving there. 
He has done considerable open ditching, planted over 150 fruit and 
other trees, and has hedged his place all around. In 1874 he built a 
neat farm house, and in 1881 erected a ecommodious barn. 

Mr. Henry Van Vicxtsz, farmer, is a native of Ohio, from whieh 
state he eame to Piatt county in 1867, and has been in the county ever 
since. He went to the army in 1864, in Co. A of the 90th Ohio Inf., 
and was discharged in July 12, 1865. He engaged in the battles at 
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Resaea, Dalton, Kenesaw Mountain, siege of Atlanta, Franklin and 
Nashville. He was wounded at the latter place, and was in the hos- 
pital from Deeember 15 until July. 

Mr. Joun Vansycxen, farmer, is a native of New Jersey, from 
whieh state he moved to Fulton county, [linois, in 1856, and to Piatt 
in 1871. He married Emeline Hunt in 1864, and they have one ehild, 
George Edmund. Mr. Vansyckel owns 180 acres of land in Blue 
Ridge and Goose Creek townships, every foot of which is under culti- 
vation. He has done considerable ditehing on his land, planted out 
100 trees, ineluding fifty-six apple trees, and has put most of the im- 
provements on his plaee himself. He has been suceessful in raising 
the Poland China hogs. He has been trustee of the township, and is 
counted one of the leading men of this vicinity. 

Rev. Tuomas H. Wetcu (deceased) was a native of New Jersey. 
He was married in Lexington, Kentueky, to Eliza Jacobs, a native of 
Pennsylvania. They moved to Ohio, and from there to Indiana, from 
which state they moved in 1839 to Piatt county, and settled on land 
whieh is still owned by the Welehes. After coming to the eounty 
Mr. Welch was a preaelier in the Christian ehureh from 1839 to 1858, 
and his eirenit extended throughout and beyond the limits of this 
county. Of his ehildren, Mason (see his name) is living in the county ; 
John H. (see his name) is in McPherson, Kansas ; Paul D. married 
Naney Miller, and after living a few years in this eounty, moved to 
Salt Creek; Catharine married Mr. W. A. Patterson, who died, leaving 
several children: Rebecea J. married A. K. Miller, of Salt Creek ; 
Cynthia A. married Mr. George Carr; Cordelia was married twiee, 
and now lives with her son in Missouri; Lizzie married John Boren. 
Rev. Mr. Weleh took for his seeond wife Elizabeth Johnson, and had 
four more children: Martha, who married John Mooney, and has one 
child ; Thomas R. married Harriet Holt ; Apollus died not long since, 
and Cephas married Lizzie Holt, and has one ehild. 

Mr. Joan Wexcn, formerly a farmer of Piatt county, married Elmira 
Carson, and moved to Sangamon county, Illinois, about 1839, and about 
1840 came to Piatt eounty. He and his wife moved in 1880 to Kan- 
sas, where he owns a farm of 160 acres. His eldest son, Thomas E., 
was married in 1872, to Mrs. Miehael Croninger née Susanna Robin- 
son, and has three ehildren: Charles C., Eddie E. and William W. 
Since lis marriage he has lived on the farm he now lives on. Char- 
lotte Weleh married Peter Widdershein, has several children, and 
lives in Monticello; Hamlin B. married Rhoda Long, who died, leav- 
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ing tour children: John, Era, Joseph and Clement. He next married 
Mrs. Spencer née Margaret Talbert. She died, leaving several chil- 
dren by her last husband, three of whom, Elizabeth, William and 
Mark, are living. David C. Welch married Mrs. James Lemon née 
Clementine Robinson, has three children, Emma, Ora and Nellie, and 
is a lawyer in McPherson, Kansas; Ben. F. Welch married Martha 
J. Hott, and has three children, Lona, Jacob and Ford ; Elmira mar- 
ried Emannel Hinkle, and has three daughters, Jesse May, Daisy and 
Grace; Hester married Franklin Sills, and lives in DeWitt county. S. 
Douglas i is in Kansas with his father. 

Mr. Mason We tcu, farmer, Monticello, was born i in Kentucky, and 
moved from Indiana to Piatt county in 1839. He was married in 
Indiana, to Nancy A. Flowers, a native of Ohio. Five of their six 
children are living. Sophia Jane became the wife of John Bradford, 
who died in the army, leaving five children. Of these, Sarah Ann 
married James Huffman, and lives in Colorado; Asenath is in Cham- 
paign county. Mrs. Bradford was next united in marriage to Jerry 
Davis. Dan’l Henry Welch married Lizzie Jacobs, has one child, and 
is a carpenter in Indiana; Hannah married Wm. Holden, has five 
children, Nancy, Daniel, Emma, Wm. and Thomas, and lives in 
Monticello ; Sylvenus A. first married Cyrus R. Stewart, who died leav- 
ing four children, Nancy Ann, Sophrona, Albert and Fannie. She 
next married Lewis Flowers. Lizzie J. is still at home. 

Mr. Jesse Warner, farmer, Monticello, was born in Ross county, 
Ohio, December 16, 1830. He came on horseback from Pickaway 
county, Ohio, to Piatt county in 1852. Soon after coming here he 
began dealing in stock for other men, and made several trips to 
Missouri for the same. During his time he was in the employ of 
Wn. H. Piatt part of the time. In 1856 he went east with hogs for 
Mr. Piatt, and at Lockport, New York, a train ran into the stock 
train and injured Mr. Warner so that his right arm had to be ampu- 
tated. He called Mr. Wm. Piatt’s his home from 1853 until his 
marriage, in 1873, to Miss Kate Schultz, when he went on to his own 
farm. His wife died September 29, 1875, and Mr. Warner was mar- 
ried January 6, 1878, to Louisa Connor. He has two children, Ollie and 
an infant son, Eddie Connor. Mr. Warner’s sister, Elizabeth Warner, 
has lived in Piatt county over twenty years, and with the exception of 
two years her home has been at Wm. H. Piatt’s. 

Mr. Jesst B. Waker. (deceased) was born in Kentucky, in 1822. 
From there he moved to Indiana, and in 1855 moved to Illinois. In 
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1864 he settled on a farm of 240 acres in Goose Creek township. He 
put nearly all the improvements on the place, and died there, April 
21, 1878. He was one of the early settlers in the vicinity of De Land. 
He was married December 22, 1841, to Rebecca Saturwhite, who died 
August 18, 1855. They had six children, four of whom are living: 
Elizabeth married J. W. Davis, but died leaving a child, which soon 
died ; Daniel M. married Jane Davis, who died leaving five children ; 
I. D. Walker attended the law school at Bloomington, was married 
recently, and is now practicing law at Decatur; Ann M. married David 
Camp, and had three children: Willie, Ada and Eddie ; she is now the 
wife of Mr. Chas. Anderson, and lives on the old home-place which 
William and I. D. have control of; Wm. I. Walker attended school 
in Green Castle, Indiana, for about four years, and is now practicing 
law in Decatur, [linois. 

Dr. Jno. H. Woop, of De Land, is a native of Fulton county, 
Illinois. His father is a native of Pennsylvania, and his mother of 
Maryland. He was married in 1876, to Sarah Piersoll, a native of 
Fulton county. Mrs. Wood has been quite a successful school teacher, 
both at Ashland school and in De Land. Dr. Wood went to the 
army in the 6th Cav., and was in some of the principal battles in 
Virginia. He attended and graduated at the Allopathic Medical 
School, at Keokuk, Iowa. He came to Piatt county in December, 
1875, and at present is the only physician located at De Land. 

Mr. Hveu Wirson, farmer, Cisco, was born in Harding county, 
Ohio, and was one of the first settlers of the neighborhood in which he 
lives. He owns a good-sized farm, which he has in a fine condition. 
He recently built a large barn and some cribs. Mr. Wilson was first mar- 
ried in Ohio, and had several children: Jolin H., who married Sarah 
A. Passwaters, keeps hotel in Weldon, and has three children ; 
William married Mattie Weddle, and lives in Missouri; Jane is the 
wife of William Glass, lives in Goose Creek township, and has no 
children; Cyrus and Charlie are athome. Mr. Wilson married his second 
wife in 1867, Mrs. Uley Passwaters née Ann Elizabeth Bunting. She, 
in 1846, married her first husband, Jesse M. Passwaters, by whom she 
had five children: Eliza, John, Sarah A., Mary and Rebecca. 

Mr. J. A. Wrirttamson, farmer, Lodge, is a native of Ohio, and 
moved from there to DeWitt county, Illinois, about 1856, then to 
Macon county, and in 1882 to Piatt county. He owns eighty acres of 
land. He was married about 1850, to Lucinda Hartsock, and has four 
children: Grisanna Belle married William Chopin, lives in Goose: 

35 
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Creek township, and has two children, Clarence and Donna Lu; J. 
Calvin attended school at the Wesleyan University; George E. 
attended the State Normal ; and Elwood N. is at home. Mr. William- 
son keeps quite an apiary. He has about ninety stands of bees, and 
is prepared to furnish all necessary supplies belonging to apiculture, 
snch as, queens, bee-hives, boxes, ete. 


X 


CHAPTER XNXIM. 
\ 


SANGAMON TOWNSHIP. 


AJANGAMON township hes north of Monticello township, and con- 
tains forty-eight sections of land. The land of this part of the 
county is well drained by the Sangamon river, which flows southwest 
across the township, and Camp creek and Madden’s run, both tributa- 
ries of the Sangamon. In addition to a goodly portion of timber land, 
there is a generous amount of rich tillable land. Sangamon township 
has three railroads, more than any other township in the county. 
These are all in the possession of the Wabash Railway Company. The 
first one built, which until recently was known locally as the Cham- 
paign & Decatur road, strikes the township near the middle of the 
eastern boundary line, runs southwest, crossing tle southern boundary 
line about a mile east of the extreme southwest corner of the township. 
The Havanna branch leaves the road just referred to at the station 
White Heath, runs northwest, leaving the township a little above the 
middle of its western boundary line. The Chicago division of the 
Wabash road enters the township almost exactly at its southwest cor- 
ner, crosses the township angling a little to the east, and leaving it 
about two miles east of the northwest corner of the township. There 
are three stations on these roads, White Heath, Galesville and Lodge. 
Karly settlement.—Some of the first settlements in the county 
were made in this township. Mrs. Nancy Ingram still lives in the 
township, and Mr. and Mrs. Henline used to live here. The Wrights 
were early settlers, as were Mr. Souders, the Oulerys, Maddens, Mack- 
eys, Coons, Argos and others. It was reported to us that a child of 
Mr. Andy Winters was the first birth in the township, and that Mrs. 
Sarah Wright, who was buried at the Cline and Ingram cemetery, was 
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the first one who died in the township. For some reason it was 
exceedingly difficult to collect general items relating to this township, 
so we have to content ourselves with the amount given. 

Centerville.—This is the oldest town of the township, and settle- 
ment was started by Mr. Archibald Maffett, who built the first house. 
About 1842 or 1843 Samuel Maffett and Thomas Newell put up a saw 
mill, and not long after a grist mill was added. Samuel French, about 
this time, started the first blacksmith shop of the vicinity. About 
1850, town lots were laid off, the town was named Centerville, and a 
post-office was established. An old man living near the town, for 
some reason, gave it the homely nickname of Lickskillet, and we are 
glad to say that such name is going out of use. Mr. Young was prob- 
ably the first postmaster, Mr. Brundel the first regular circuit minister, 
and Jane Maffett taught the first school. This was at one time quite a 
flourishing little village, but since the beginning of other towns near, 
it has been gradually declining. At present, however, there are two 
churches, Methodist Episcopal and United Brethren, a schoolhouse 
and three or four business houses. Mr. Edward Bates has a store- 
building in the town. 

White Heath.—My. Porter Heath bonght the land White Heath 
was laid out on of Mr. Frank White, and fora stock company. We 
suppose the town was named im honor ot these two gentlemen. The 
town was laid out abont 1872, and Mr. Heath thinks that James 
Webster put up the first dwelling-house in the town, and he was also 
the first postmaster. Miss Frank and Mr. Vin. Williams put up the 
first hotel and opened the first store of the place. Dr. Unangst and 
Dr. Henrie are the only physicians who have located in the town. At 
present there are five or six business firms in White Heath. The 
Methodist Episcopal church was built several years ago. The town is 
in a good loeation, both in regard to railroad facilities and the situation 
of the ground. 

Galesville.—This town was laid ont on Mr. Rufus Calef’s land, and 
was first called Calef’s station. The name was changed to the present 
one in honor of Mr. Calef’s mother, whose maiden name was Gale. 
The store building at the station was erected in 1876, by Mr. Calef, and 
the first residence was built and occupied by John Donlan. The post- 
office was established in 1876, and Wilber Alvord was the first post- 
master. The depot was built in 1877, but has recently been destroyed 
by fire. Galesville has over fifty inhabitants. Improvements are being 
made continually, so that we anticipate a continued growth in the town. 
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Lodge.—The station known by this name was situated about half a 
mile below the crossing of the Chicago division of the Wabash and the 
Havanna branch of the same road, and the postoffice was located at 
this place. This crossing referred to was named Woods, in honor of 
superintendent Wood, of the Chicago division of the Wabash. After 
the postoffice was moved from Lodge to Woods, the postoffice depart- 
ment refused to change the name of the postoftice, and hence the town 
at the junction of these roads, took the name of Lodge. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Rk. JOHN ARGO was born in Pennsylvania, in 1793. He 
moved from Pennsylvania to Ohio, and during the war of 

1812 volunteered for a few months to relieve Fort Meiggs. He now 
receives a pension of $96 a year. His brother Abraham was also in 
the war of 1812. Mr. Alexander Argo and wife, with David Argo, 
moved to Champaign county in 1835, where he died in 1836. Mrs. 
Argo died about 1859 at John Argo’s. David Argo married Mary 
Shreve, settled in Champaign county, and has raised a large family of 
children, six of whom are living. He quite recently moved to Piatt 
county to take care of his brother, who is in poor health. John Argo 
came to Piatt county in 1840. He married Catharine Marsh, and had 
ten children, all but one of whom lived to reach maturity: Rebecca 
married Mr. Francis Sporrier, and lived in Sangamon township until 
she died, leaving four children; George Argo, who never married, 
died at the age of thirty years; Hester, the wife of Robert Osborn, 
died, leaving four children; one of her sons, John, married Mary 
KKinser, and lives on Mr. John Argo’s place. Solomon Argo was 
married in 1865, to Mary Skillins, and has five children, Catharine, 
Rebecea J., Hannah, Charlie and Nellie. He owns 140 acres of land, 
and lives within a mile of his brother John’s place; Mary J. married 
William Kennedy, and died, leaving four children, who are now in 
Kansas; Hannah, the wife of Hiram Stottler, died, leaving three chil- 
dren, two of whom, George and John, are in Mansfield ; Evaline, who 
married Christopher MeCloughen, is also dead; Alexander married 
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Amanda Vangundy, has five children, Sarah, John, Emmeline, Cora 
and George, and lives in Sangamon township; Nancy, the wife of 
James Coffin, died, leaving three children, who are with their father, 
who married again, and is living in Sangamon township. Mr. John 
Argo has been married three times. His second wife was Mrs. Susan 
Ellis, and Mrs. Martha McKinley became his third wife. She died in 
1881. Mr. Argo is growing quite feeble, but his hearing seems as 
good as it ever was. Since writing the above we have learned of Mr. 
Argo’s death. 

Mr. J. E. Anprew, White Heath, moved from Ohio, his native 
state, to Illinois in 1866, locating in 1869 in Piatt county, where he 
now owns seventy acres of land. He lives in Sangamon township, 
and has held several township offices. He married Fannie H. Heath 
in 1872, and has four children, Marion, Arthur, Nettie and John. 
Mr. Andrew went to the war when but a boy, and served through two 
years. Being wounded twice, he still bears evidence of his army 
life, because of which fact he receives a pension. He was in the 
battles of the Atlanta campaign and those of the ‘march to the 
sea.’ Mr. Andrew was recently elected sheriff of the county. 

Mx. Tuomas A. Brancu, for a number of years a resident of Piatt 
county, was born in Buckingham county, Virginia, in 1808. Mrs. 
Branch, née Elizabeth Robinson, was born in Smith county, Tennes- 
see, in 1811. In 1828 Mr. Braneh left Virginia and traveled on foot 
five hundred miles to Monroe county, Kentucky, where he met his 
future wife. They tell the following stories of themselves. Before 
leaving Virginia Mr. Branch had his fortune told, and he was informed 
that he would ‘travel a long distance on foot, cross water, and finally 
meet a young lady who was to be his future life companion.’ True 
enough he did travel a long distance and finally reached a Mr. Robin- 
son’s, where he asked for work. In the meantime a certain Elizabeth 
Robinson had had her fortune told, and she was informed that when she 
first saw her future husband he would be a ‘well-built, powerfully 
good-looking young man, in store clothes.” One day, while about her 
household duties, she happened to glance out the window and spy the 
young man who had just asked for work of her father, sitting on the 
fenee. She gave the young man in ‘‘store clothes” an earnest, search- 
ing look, and then with deep conviction said, ‘‘That’s him.” We will 
not attempt to say how it happened, whether it was the inevitable 
result of the fortune telling or whether it was simply that two congenial 
hearts attracted each other; but anyway, a marriage oceurred May 27, 
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1880, and two lives were united for life. Elizabeth’s marriage portion 
was a cowand a pony.. In September, 1831, the couple left Kentucky 
for Springfield, Illinois, which place they reached the next month. On 
arriving at Springfield they had just $7.25. Mr. Branch traded his 
blind mare and cart for two cows, a flax wheel and a saddle, while she 
bought a hog and some meat with her money. They then began living 
in a small cabin, through the eracks of which ‘‘a dog could almost be 
thrown.” They moved from Sangamon county to Piatt county, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1846. They reached here in a big snow-storm, and had to 
scoop the snow out of the house on Stringtown lane before moving 
into it. They moved from this place of George A. Patterson’s to the 
Cline place, then to the ridge, and from there to the farm upon which 
is a grove which was then called Sheean’s Grove. When they settled 
at this place there were no houses between them and Urbana. Mr. 
and Mrs. Branch have had twelve children, nine of whom were born 
before they owned any land. Mr. Branch remarked, as we interviewed 
him, that when he paid for his first forty acres of land he felt richer 
than he has ever felt since. Only five of their children are living. Of 
these, Angelina is the wife of M. L. Osburn, a carpenter of Seymour; 
she has had five children; Matilda, the wife of William Trotter, 
has five children; Sarah is the wife of Emanuel Rhoader, of Monti- 
cello (see his name); Lizzie married W. T. Miller, and has two chil- 
dren. For many years Mr. Branch has been one of the successful 
farmers of Piatt county. He still owns 460 acres of land in the home- 
place. His place, when he bought it of Mr. Hubbart, was partially 
improved, but Mr. Branch has planted out a good many trees and has 
done other things toward putting it into a better condition. Mr. 
Branch was not only a farmer but he has done a great deal of good 
work as a minister in the vicinity of his home and county. In 1880 
Mr. and Mrs. Branch calebrated their golden wedding. Some eighty 
guests were present, and it was averred that all had a truly happy 
time. Since writing the above we have been grieved to hear of’ the 
death of Mr. Branch. William L. Branch was married in 1861, to 
Jane Webb, who died. He married Mrs. Harris, née Emma Yeager, 
in 1873, and they have four children, James N., Lizzie A., Thomas 
A. and Charles A. Mrs. Harris had one son, William H. 

Mr. Joseru Bry, farmer, White Heath, is a native of Virginia, and 
his father was in the war of 1812. He came to Illinois in 1850, and 
has been in Piatt county ever since. He first rented land of Mr. 
Branch, until he bought his present home-place of forty acres. There 
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was but a cabin on the place when he bought it, and he has made all 
the rest of the improvements. He was married about 1860, to Martha 
Jones née Bushee, a native of Ohio, but of Freneh descent. She has 
four children living by her first husband. One daughter, Mrs. Susan 
Smock, is living in this county. Two of her sons were in the army. 
Her sons, Albert and Charles Bly, are both at home. Her father, as 
was also Mr. Bly’s, was in the war of 1812. 

Mr. Harvey Buyson, farmer, was born in Ohio, near Springfield, 
in 1821. His father, Mr. Andrew Benson, was born in Virginia about 
1781, and moved from that state to Ohio. He was married in 1810 or 
1811, to Miss Sarah Reniek, and had four children, three sons and one 
daughter. Of these but two are living, the subject of our sketch, and 
one brother who lives at Springfield, Ohio. In 1840 Mr. Benson 
passed through this county, went on to Missouri and bought land there. 
He came to this county about 1856, and after living here several vears 
bought a portion of the land where he now lives. He owns and has 
improved a good-sized farm, and has been successful in raising stock. 
He was married in December, 1877, to Mrs. Mary Piatt, who died in 
May 1880. 

Squire H. E. Buryerr, formerly a resident of Piatt county, was 
born in New Jersey. He moved to Ohio in 1836, and in 1854 he came 
to Piatt county, where he remained until 1858. While living in Cen- 
terville he lost his wife. In 1857 he sold goods in Centerville, and 
at one time he was robbed of $340. Mr. Burnett helped to build the 
grist-mill at Centerville in 1854 or 1855. An old millwright, Wm. 
Lee, made the wheels and Mr. Burnett finished the inside of the mill. 
Mr. Burnett has been justice of the peace for twenty vears at Mahomet, 
and still holds that office. 

Mr. Arvin Catpwett was born December 11, 1830, in Mereer 
county, Ohio. He is of Irish and English descent, and came to Piatt 
county October 24, 1849, and settled in what is now Sangamon town- 
ship. His first purchase of land was in a and in 1868 he bought 
the land he now lives on. On November 22, 1857, he married Mary 
' i. Madden, who was born August 24, 1833, and has three children 
living, Lane Grace and Alvin. 

Mr. Joun Henry Coon, farmer, Monticello, was born in 1797, in 
Virginia. Tle moved to West Virginia and from there to Ohio when he 
was but thirteen years old, and in 1841 he moved to Piatt county. 
His father, Abraham Coon, and mother, nee Catharine Hensil, moved 
to Piatt county abont 1849, and lived with J. H. Coon for several years, 
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when they died about five weeks apart. Abraham Coon was in the 
war of 1812, but he never received his land warrant. Mr. J. H. Coon 
came to this county and looked at the land before he bought it. He 
then moved out and liked the country from the first, but he did not like 
the living. He was not here long before he had to go to Chicago, 
and take two trips to Indiana in order to get something to eat and 
wear. The wolves were troublesome and the deer were quite plenty. 
Mr. Coon remembers of killing six deer in four days’ time. Mr. Coon 
was married first in 1817, to Elizabeth Deeds, who was born in 1803 
and died in 1824. They had three children, two of whom are now 
living. John married Eliza Sehwisher, of Indiana; moved to Missouri, 
and died there. Jacob married Frances Mooney, has five or six 
children and lives in McDonough county, Illinois ; William, a soldier 
in the late war, and prisoner for eleven months, married Susan Hughes, 
who died, leaving two children, now dead. [He next married Priscilla 
Beasley. Oneson, Harvey, is living in this county. Mr. J. H. Coon 
was married again in 1826, to Ruth,Clemens, who was born in 1809. 
She died in 1878, after having been in poor health for twenty-five 
years. Their son Abraham was first married to Drusilla Belanga, who 
died, leaving one child, Walter, who lives in Missouri. He next 
married Amanda Beasley, who died, leaving three children. Ruth, who 
is married ; Ella was the wife of Amos Woolington, but died in 1881, 
leaving two children, and Austin. Mr. Coon took Susan Ellis for his 
third wife, and he was again married to Mrs. Sarah Pence, and lives in 
Cisco. Catharine married Samnel Furnace, who died, leaving seven 
children ; Mars. Furnace then married Jas. Blacker ; Rebecca married 
Calvin Swisher, but died. Four children, Kate, Jane, John and Sam 
are still living. Martha Coon married Jas. Cable, but died leaving no 
family ; Sarah Coon became the wife of Menassah Swisher and had two 
children, Medorah, the wife of Chas. Thompson and mother of six 
children, Willie, John, Frank, Ona M., Emma and Ida; and Daniel 
R. Swisher, who lives at home. Mrs. Swisher was married in 1868, to 
Edward Munea, a native of Indiana. His father came from France 
about forty-nine years ago. . ; 
Mr. Jacoz Coon (deceased) was born in Virginia in 1802. He was 
married in that state in 1826, to Elizabeth Applegate. She was a 
native of New Jersey, but she, with her brothers and sisters, were 
partly reared in Ohio. Her parents died in Indiana. One brother, 
Jacob Applegate, and one sister, Mrs. Sarah Ross, eame to Jlinois in 
1842. Myr. Coon’s father moved from his native state, Pennsylvania, 
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' to Virginia, and from there he moved over the mountains on pack- 
horses to Ohio. He then moved to Illinois, and from there to Mis- 
souri, where he died. Mr. Jacob Coon moved in 1842, onto the place 
now owned by Mr. Spencer, but which was then Mr. Hughes’ place. 
They wintered through that cold winter in a log house with clapboard 
doors. They had moved from a comfortable house, and Mrs. Hollo- 
way pronounces the change as having been just ‘‘awful.” The next 
spring they went onto the place still owned by Mrs. Coon and her son. 
They built a good hewed log house, to which, at a later time, an addi- 
tion was built. Mr. Coon was considered an excellent hewer, and was 
employed by many on account of his ability. About the first work he 
did after coming to the county was to prepare the timbers for the house 
Mr. Ezra Marquiss now lives in. After Mr. Coon enlarged their house 
they kept a country hotel for drovers for near twenty years. When 
the stage ran between Monticello and Champaign they kept the trav- 
elers and stage men for atime. The drovers called this house their 
home, and Mrs. Coon was noted as the woman who kept a barrel of 
pickles the year round. When Mr. Coon came to this county he 
brought about $1,000 and five or six head of horses. He’entered sixty 
acres of land and bought about 260 acres. At the time of his death 
he owned about 200 acres of land. His son remarks that his principal 
exploit was hard work; and from what we hear, this exploit extended 
throughout his hfe. Me was crippled in one hand. This was caused 
by the bite of a dog. Mr. and Mrs. Coon had two children born in 
Ohio, one of whom, Addison S., is still living, and in this county. He 
married Lufanny J. Buck, of DeWitt county, and has had four chil- 
dren: Orra married Louis Bartley, has two children, Charlie and Fan- 
nie, and lives on the old home-place ; Emma married Nelson Bartley, 
and has two children, Nellie M. and an infant ; Temperance and 
Homer Jacob are at home. Addison lives on part of his father’s 
place, and has put most of the improvements on forty acres. He also 
owns 200 acres more. Mr. Jacob Coon died in 1872, and Mrs. Coon 
next married Mr. Samnel Ellerton. In 1880 she became the wife of 
Mr. Thomas Holloway, from Indiana. He went from that state to the 
army, was out three years, and was wounded on the raid under Sher- 
man to the sea. He has received a pension since his discharge. He 
has been a school teacher in the west for several years. Michael Coon 
came to Piatt county in 1841, and is still living here. He has been 
twice married and a number of his children and grandchildren reside 
in the county. 
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Mr. Rurvs Catrr (deceased) was a native of New Hampshire, from 
which state he moved to Peoria, and from there to Bunker Hill, Ili- 
nois. He next moved to St. Lonis, and from there to Piatt county, 
where he and Mr. Henry Jacobs entered and bonght near 3000 acres 
of land. When Mr. Calef came west he worked his way to Peoria, 
and was a hard worker alll his life. JLe was married in Madison 
county, to Jean Galt. a native of Scotland. They lived in Piatt county 
a number of years, and until their death, the one dying in 1877 and 
the other in 1876. Two of their five children are living: Horace 
married Sadie White, and has three children: Jean, Roscoe and Bes- 
sie. Arthur Calef is living at home with his brother. There are 
some 2,500 acres in the Calef place. Mr. Calef was a great stock 
dealer. Horace remembers that at one time there were 1900 head of 
cattle on the place, but is not positive as to whether this is the most 
that was ever on it or not. 

Mr. Joun Crrve was a native of Pickaway county, Ohio. He was 
married in that state to Letitia Carry, a native of the same county. 
They moved directly to Piatt county in 1838. Mr. Cline’s father, 
Jacob Cline, ‘and several brothers and sisters, came out the spring of 
the same year. John Cline first settled abont one mile from White 
Heath, where he lived, and owned 700 acres of land at the time of his 
death in 1860. He had six children, all of whom are living: John 
married Matilda Knott, and has two children, Ida and Della; James 
married Jennie Maffett and lives in Nebraska ; Letitia married Warren 
Gould and had two children, Nelson and Eva; she next married J. 
Wm. Shannon, and lives in Philadelphia; Sarah, the wife of Thomas 
Plunk, lives about two miles from Monticello, and has six children, 
Wnm., Thos., Albert, John, Chas., Robert, Louis and Harriet Pearl ; 
J. H. Cline married Josephine Knott, and has four children, Anna, 
Minnie, Carrie and Ona L. He has been in the merchandise business 
in White Heath for over three years; Ezra Cline married Mell Knott 
and lives one mile northeast of White Heath. He has two children, 
Cora Alma and Ola Annis. He owns sixty acres of land, and is the 
last of the family to have an interest in the Cline farm. Mrs. Cline 
was married to Win. Curl in 1869. His first wife died, leaving five 
children, two of whom live in Piatt county: Mollie, who married Mr. 
Frank White, and Milton, who was married last to Mrs. Susan Baker. 
Mrs. Cur] now makes her home at Mr. Tho. Plunk’s. In speaking of 
her early life in the county, she remarked that the log cabin into 
which they moved had a stick chimney, so old and worn out that the 
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dogs could craw] in at either side, and that the doors of the house were 
made of clapboards. They made molasses from watermelons and 
beets, and made muskmelon butter. She remembers that the deer, 
and especially the timber-wolves, were quite plenty when she first came 
to the county. One of Mr. Wm. Wright’s children was lost, and they 
supposed it was eaten by the timber-wolves. The child followed a pet 
deer off. Some bones were afterward found which were supposed to 
be those of the child. 

Mr. Daniet Oresap (deceased) was of English descent, and anative 
of Maryland. A history of the Cresap family has been written, and 
some of the old families have been somewhat noted in early American 
history. ‘Mr. Daniel Cresap moved from Ohio to Piatt county about 
1855, and settled on the old Piatt place near Monticello. After living 
there two years he moved to the Williams place in Champaign county, 
and thence to where Frank Cresap lives, just across the line in 
Champaign county. Mr. Cresap’s first wife, nce Miss Marsh, had four 
children. Of these, Evaline, who was the wife of Mr. Reed in Ohio, 
is now dead; Clarinda, who was married, is also dead; Elvira, the 
wife of Mr. Edwin Oresap, is living in Champaign county ; Elizabeth, 
who married James Vangundy, died, leaving one child. Mr, Cresap’s 
last wife, nee Margaret Humes, had five children: Hamilton married 
Miss Campbell, but died in a few months after his marriage. His 
widow became the wife of Mr. Bishop, and lived in Piatt county for a 
time. She is now a widow again. Mr. B. F. Cresap married Sarah A. 
Vincent in Chicago in 1868, and has had: five children, Nellie, Clara, 
Josephine, Wm. H. and Benj. F. Mr. B. F. or Frank Cresap went to 
the army from Piatt county in 1862, in Co. C of the 107th Il. Inf. 
He went out as first lieutenant and was promoted to captain. He 
was in the siege of Knoxville, in Sherman’s march to the sea, and was 
engaged in battles at Buzzard’s Roost, Resaca, Franklin and Nash- 
ville. At the battle of Resaca, one of the boys near him had his head 
shot off, and some pieces of his skull wounded Mr. Cresap in several 
places. This was the only time blood was drawn on him, and he was 
never taken prisoner while in the army. He was one of the members 
of the court martial during a winter and summer of the time he was 
in the war. Mary Cresap became the wife of B. F. Thomas, and lives 
in Champaign county ; Daniel is married and lives in Missouri. Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Cresap both died on the place upon which Frank 
Cresap lives. 

Mr. Turner Carrer, formerly a resident of Piatt county, now 
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residing in Mahomet, is proud of being a native of old Virginia. He 
came to Piatt county first in 1856, and located here the next year. He 
was married in 1856, to Maria Williamson, of Ohio, and has six chil- 
dren living, Mary Jane, George W., Charles R., Eliza E. and Addy 
B. He went into the army in 1861, in Oo. Bof the 3d Mo. Cav. He 
went into another regiment in 1865, and served until the war was over. 
He was wounded at Little Rock, Arkansas, and came very near being 
taken prisoner. He was in the battles at Little Rock, Mt. Zion, Harte- 
ville, Helena and Shreveport. Mr. Carter joined the Good Templars 
fifteen years ago, and he says he holds the pledge sacred to this day. 

Mr. Reuben Dunson (deceased) was born in Pennsylvania. He was 
married in that state, and in 1855 moved to Piatt county with his wife 
and nine children: Martin Dubson married Mary Johnson, has five 
children and lives in Goose Creek township; John married Sidney 
Kearny, has two children, Sherman K. and Barbara Elizabeth, and 
lives within a quarter of a mile of the place upon whieh his father 
settled when he came to this county; he and his wife together own 
460 acres of land ; Reuben Dubson married Louisa Hartley, has two 
children, Ella and-Daniel, and lives in Goose Creek township ; Hetty 
lives with her mother in the last-named township; Elizabeth married 
William Perkins, of Goose Creek township, and has six children ; Mary, 
who was the wife of George Varner, died, leaving four children ; Samuel 
married Ella Varner, has four children and lives in Monticello town- 
ship ; Susie married John Lohr, has one child and lives in Goose Creek 
township; William Dubson lives with his mother. 

Mr. 8. A. Evans, farmer, White Heath, is a native of Ohio. He 
was matried in Piatt county, in 1849, to L. Margaret Mackey, a native 
of Ohio. They have five children living: Henry C. married Emma 
Rhoades, has one child and lives at home; Emma, Ida, Abbie and 
Arthur are also at home. Mr. Evans owns about 180 acres of 
land in the vicinity of Centerville. He has not escaped some of the 
offices in the township, and has been considered a prominent man in his 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Joun T'isuer (deceased) was of German descent and was a 
native of Virginia. He moved to Ohio, where he lived for ten years, 
and then in 1841 moved to Piatt county and settled on the place his 
father, David Fisher, had bought the previous year. His parents both 
died on this place. After living for ten or twelve years here Mr. 
Fisher moved to the farm, a portion of which is now owned by his 
son, George. Mr. Fisher and wife both died on this place. They had 
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a large family of children, only five of whom are now living. Of 
these, Jacob married Mary Moss, has had four children, Surrilda M., 
John, Letitia and Tho. Jefferson, and lives in Sangamon township ; 
George married Surrilda Collins (see Abraham Collins’ sketch); Sur- 
rilda C. Fisher became the wife of James Phalen, who lives on a por- 
tion of the Fisher place, and is the mother of one child, Margaret ; 
James and Margaret Fisher make their home with George, their brother. 

Mr. R. D. Fisurr, farmer, White Heath, is a native of Ohio, and 
is of English and German descent. His grandfather, John Fisher, was a 
lieutenant under Washington in the revolutionary war. His father, 
Absolam Fisher, moved from Ohio to Illinois about 1858. He had a 
family of twelve children: Christina was the wife of Isaac J. Hall; George, 
who married Miss Hart, died, and left two children; Ebenezer P. lives 
at Monticello; R. D., whose name is at the head of this sketch, married 
Anna Gulliford and lives in Sangamon township; he has four chil- 
dren, S. Jane, William, Reuben F. and Ella Eliza; Sydney married 
William Gale and lives near Maroa; Susannah married Jonathan 
Huffines and lives in Missouri. 

Mr. Ezra Fosnaven (deceased), farmer, moved to Piatt county about 
1856. He died in 1873, and his widow, Mrs. Eliza Fosnaugh, lives in 
Sangamon township. Seven of their eight children are still living: 
James A. Fosnaugh married Katty Cunningham, of Logan county, has 
four children and is a merchant in Lane Station, De Witt county ; 
Selina married George W. McCabe and died, leaying twe children; 
Theodore married Ella Dungan, has two boys, Jesse and Alva, and 
lives in Sangamon township ; Elifus and Europe Fosnaugh are living 
at home ; Dora Alice became the wife of William Dungan and has one 
infant ; the names of Mrs. Fosnaugh’s otherchildren are Laura Bell and 
Irwin. “OMe 

Mr. J. A. Franican, farmer, White Heath, is a native of Pennsyl- 
vania. His grandfather was in the war of 1812. Mr. Flanigan lived 
in Indiana for about three years, and then about 1861 moved to Sanga- 
mon township. He was married about 1866, to Elmira Rairdon, and 
has three children living: William Tho., Edwin C. and Bessie. He 
has held the offices of road commissioner and assessor. 

Mr. Grorcr R. Groves, farmer, Mansfield, was born in Ohio, 
from which state he moved to Piatt county about 1859, and settled on 
Camp creek. He used to be quite in demand as a violin player at all 
the parties in the neighborhood. He has, however, relinquished this 
pastime. His first wife, nee Catharine Anderson, died, leaving a 
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number of children: John, who married Miss Oulery, Job, George, 
Edward, Frank, Minerva, Mattie, Thomas and Kate. Mr. Groves 
was next married to Jane Tracy, who died in 1881, leaving three chil- 
dren, Emma, Eliza and Andrew. 

Huen V. Hannan (deceased) was a native of Virginia. From there 
he moved to Ohio, from which state he moved. in 1849 to Piatt county, 
Illinois, with five children, two of whom are living. Mr. David Ford 
Hannah is the eldest, born in Ohio in 1827. He was married in 1851, 
to Francis Oulery, by whom he had nine children, six of whom still 
live in the county; one, Rebeeca Hannah, the wife of William Wise, 
lives near Urbana, Champaign county, and has three children, David, 
Anna and Rosa; William Thomas married Minnie Long, and is farm- 
ing in Sangamon township; they have one child, William Oscar ; 
Francis E. married William McKinley, and also lives in Sangamon 
towuship, and have one daughter, Ruditha; the other surviving four 
of Mr. D. F. Hannah’s family, Hugh V., James D., Samuel A. and 
John W., are still at home. Nancy, daughter of Mr. Hugh V. Han- 
nah, married Samuel Oulery, and lives in Sangamon township. They 
have seven children. Two of Mr. Hannah’s sons died in the army, 
having enlisted in the 107th Ill. Inf. Vance died in Andersonville 
prison. 

Mr. Joun F. Harr (deceased) was a native of North Carolina. 
From that state he moved to Kentucky, and from there to Indiana. He 
next moved to Greene county, Illinois, and from there came to Piatt 
county about 1850. He first lived on Charles Harris’ place, but made 
several moves while in the county, and at last settled on Mr. Samuel 
Bender’s place, where he died in 1865. He was married in Greene 
county, to Mary Peacock, who died in 1856, leaving seven children. 
J. C. Hart was married in Piatt county, to Eliza Norris, and has had 
four children, three of whom, Lennia, Charles E. and Emma, are liv- 
ing. J. C. was in the late war, in Co. I of the 107th reg. He was 
in battles at Knoxville, Resaca, Kenesaw Mountain, Franklin and 
Nashville. To return to Mr. John Hart’s family: Sarah is not mar- 
ried, and still lives in Sangamon township ; Elizabeth married James 
Parris, but died, leaving six children, Charles, Nellie, John, Ida, Mahala 
and Laura ;. William Hart went into the army in the 3d Mo. Cav., and 
died at Little Rock, Arkansas; Tarlitia married George Fisher, who 
died, and she then married James Berton and moved to Missouri; Aaron 
is living with his sister Sarah ; George married Emma Murpliy, and 
lives in Hlinois. The subject of our sketch was in the Black Hawk 
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war for three months under Col. Fry. He used to relate an incident 
connected with his life in this war. For quite awhile a sentinel 
was killed every night while the company was camped near some 
Indians. Finally, one man was on duty who determined to be careful. 
In the night he was disturbed by a hog which rooted indiscriminately 
near to and distant from him. Ife concluded to stop the rooting and 
so shot at the hog, but instead of a hog an Indian fell dead. 

Mr. Davin Hearn (deceased) was a native of Kentucky. His wife, 
nee Anne Porter, was from Pennsylvania. My. Heath moved with his 
wife and family to Sangamon township in 1845. Soon after settling 
here he went back to Ohio on business, took sick and died there in 
1846. His family knew nothing of his sickness or death until some 
time after he died. Myr. Heath had bought land, so that his wife and 
five children had something to live on. At this time the eldest son 
was abont sixteen years of age. Mrs. Heath died about 1876,. after 
having been a widow for thirty years. Four of her children lived to 
be of age. Mary is the wife of Mr. B. F. Harris, a banker of Cham- 
paign ; James C. married Elizabeth J. Hogeland, but died in 1871 or 
1872, leaving six children, Francis H., Almor P., Mary A., John F., 
Anne and Alberta C. Porter Heath, now a successful farmer near 
White Heath, says he ‘‘never was a boy.” His hard work began so 
early that there was no chance for doing as most boys do. He was 
married in 1865, to Lizzie Hevel, a native of Coles county, Dlinois. 
Three of their six children, Anne Mary, Bessie B. and Noble P., are 
living. Myr. Heath built one of the finest country residences in the 
county in 1880. The house is of frame, contains twelve rooms, with- 
out the basement, and cost near $5,000. When asked if he had held 
any offices he remarked, ‘‘I was appointed supervisor once, and have 
been school director. That is as far as I can get.” 

Mr. Winiiam Hickman and wife, nee Susan Flesher, came with their 
family to Piatt county in 1855, and settltd on Camp creek, where they 
still lived at the time of their death in 1880. Five of their nine ehil- 
dren are still living: George died in the army ; Elizabeth married Jno. 
Mounts, of Centerville, and had ten children: of these, Thomas mar- 
ried Angeline Webster ; James married Jane Webster; Louisa married 
William Wrench, and has four children, Thomas, Charles, Walter and 
Harriet ; Susan is the wife of Joseph Weleh, and lives near Mansfield ; 
Martha, Emma F. and Jno. W. are the names of the other children. 
Louisa Hickman married Sanmel Maffet, but both are dead ; Harvey 
married Maria Teats, has nine children, Franklin, Maggie, Elizabeth, 
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Mary, Jennie, Charlie, Sarah, George and James, and is a farmer; 
Maria married Benjamin Walker, has eight children, and lives in Sey- 
mour; Mary E. is the wife of Reason Combs, and Harriet married 
Wesley P. Smith. 

Mr. Samvren Harpeman, farmer, Monticello, was born in Virginia, 
in 1810. His father was a Dane and his mother a German. He 
lived for ten or twelve years in Louisiana, and then in January, 1856, 
moved to Piatt county from Ohio. He settled on the Mackey farm for 
one season, and then bought the old hotel which stood just west of the 
brick hotel in Monticello. He kept the hotel part of the time, and 
rented it for a time until he went into the army. After returning from 
the war he bought land on Camp creek, and now owns a neat little 
home near the Sangamon. He was married in Ohio in 1849, to Maria 
J. Bartley, a native of Ohio, and has had nine children, six of whom 
are living: Rachel was married in 1876, to John Trent, of Wapella, 
DeWitt county ; Jacob is not married; Mary was married in 1872, to 
James Norris, and has three children, Harley, William and Ollie May ; 
the names of Mr. Haldeman’s other children are Peter K., William 
and Emma. Mr. Haldeman went to the army in 1861, in Co. A of 
the 10th Ill. Vol. Cav. He remained until 1863, when he was dis- 
charged because of an injury received by a falling stable. He now 
receives a pension. He engaged in the battles of Milliken’s Bend, 
Young’s Point, Vicksburg, Mississippi and Richmond, in addition to 
several skirmishes. 

Mr. Wittram Harper, farmer, was born in 1820, in Ohio, and is of 
German and Irish lineage. His father died in Piatt county. Mr. 
Harper came to Piatt county in 1837 or 1838, and settled about five 
miles north of Monticello. He married Sarah Wright, who died, leav- 
ing four children: Walter Scott was in the army; George married 
Martha Mooney, has fonr children, and lives in Champaign county ; 
Julia Ann married David Durst, has two children, and lives in Piatt 
county ; Asenath is married, and has four children. Mr. Harper was 
next married to, Mary Cline, who died, leaving two children, Joanne 
and Elizabeth. He was again married to Sarah Hott, who has three 
children, Barney, Jerome and Frankie. 

Mrs. Erranor Howss, nee Brittenham, was born in Ohio, and is of 
German and English descent. Her father, Mr. Samuel Brittenham, 
moved from Delaware to Ohio. Mrs. Brittenham moved to Scott 
county, Illinois, about 1840. Her son John, whose sketch appears 
elsewhere in this book, came a year or two earlier. Eleanor was 
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married in 1843, to Mr. John Howes, a native of Kentucky. They 
moved from Scott county to Hancock county in 1844, from which 
county they moved to Piatt county in 1861. They were in Hancock 
county during the Mormon raid. After a good deal of trouble the 
Mormons were driven to Nauvoo, and Mr. Howes was in the Mor- 
mon war. Mrs. Howes has lived in this county ever since 1861. Her 
husband went to Pike’s Peak during the war, and has never been heard 
of since. He is supposed to be dead. They had six children, but 
only one of them is living. William, in 1869, married Adelia Cramer, 
a native of Ohio, and lives with his mother in Sangamon township, on 
a farm of ninety-five acres. Mrs. Howes owns some property in 
Monticello, a house and several lots. 

* Dr. J. M. Henrtz, White Heath, is a native of Indiana; his 
father, from Virginia, and his mother from Kentucky; moved to 
Indiana, and from there to Iowa, where Dr. Henrie was reared. He 
received his medical education at Bennet College, Chicago, in 1878. 
He practiced a little in Indiana, but virtually began his practice in Piatt 
county, May 30, 1872, and in the vicinity of White Heath. He was 
married in 1875, to M. Ella Bond, and has one child, Claudie. 

Mr. James Hupparr (deceased) was a native of Ohio. He was a 
hard worker. While in Ohio he made many rails at thirty-seven cents — 
a hundred. When he came to this county he had about $50. He first 
rented land, then entered and bought land. Finally he owned at least 
1,700 acres of land. He married Lillie Lane, in 1831, and had three 
children, Mary A., Thomas and William. 

Mr. Wirtuiam M. Kinser, farmer, Galesville, is a native of Picka- 
way, Ohio. He moved from there to Piatt county in 1857, and first 
settled in Monticello township. Mr. Kinser was married to Ruth 
Cherry, who died, leaving five children, Kate, Randolph, Elijah J., 
William 1. and Joseph. Mrs. Kinser died December 22, 1869, when 
thirty-six years old. Mr. Kinser married his second wife, Miss War- 
ner, March 24, 1875, and three of their four children are living, Liz- 
zie, John and James. 

Mr. Joun Kerr (deceased), with his wife and six children; moved 
from Ohio to Piatt county. Their eldest daughter, Nancy, married 
Wilson Savage, and lived where Mr. Jacob Reeser lives, until she died, 
leaving two children, Mary J., the wife of Mr. Merrit, of Champaign, and 
Emma, the wife of Mr. Bennet, of Lane Station. Samuel Kerr mar- 
ried Martha J. Madden (see Mr. John Madden’s sketch); Susan mar- 


ried Sebastian Mackey, but moved to Iowa in two years after her 
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marriage; Elizabeth married Kennedy Ramsey, has one child and 
lives in Boone county, Iowa; Amanda is the wife of Mr. Hull, and 
' Clara, the wife of Mr. Adams, of Nebraska. Mrs. John Kerr is living 
with her daughter in Iowa. 

Mr. Wintiam Kearney (deceased) was a native of Ohio. He mar- . 
ried, and in 1851 came with his wife and five children to Piatt county. 
Mr. Kearney died in 1877 of typhoid fever, and his wife died in 1880, 
after a six months’ sickness. Sidney, who married John Dubson, is 
the only one of the family now living. Two of the girls died after their 
marriage. Sarah E., the wife of Amos Conkle, died about 1869, leaving 
five children, Sarah L., the wite of Joseph Conway, and mother of one 
child; William, Elijah, Ida F’., the wife of Brise Webster, and Eunice. 
Virginia Kearney, the wife of Hiram Kirkland, died in 1872, leaving 
one child, William. Mr. Kirkland went to Kansas and is married 
again. 

Mx. Prics Krrns, merchant and postmaster, Lodge, was born in 
Ohio and moved from there to Illinois in 1859, first to Macon county, 
and in 1861 to Piatt county, where he has been since. He was agent 
at Lodge previous to the removal of the station to the crossing. He 
has a very nice store building, built in 1882, the first and only one in 
Lodge. He does general merchandising. He owns one block—four 
lots—in Lodge. His mother did reside in the county, but is in 
Nebraska now. 

Mr. B. F. Loner, farmer, Lodge, was born Deceinber 26, 1834, 
and first came to this county as a minister a number of years ago. When 
on this circuit he used to preach at Bement, Cerro Gordo, Monticello, 
Baker school-house, Ridge school, Camp Creek, and several other 
places. The same territory now comprises five circuits and three sta- 
tions. In all, Mr. Lodge followed preaching for nine years, during 
which time he was in the counties of Sangamon, Shelby, Cole, Edgar, 
Douglass, Champuign, Piatt and Menard. He began farming in 1866, 
after locating at his own request. Mr. Lodge married Mrs. Lyon and 
has had nine children, five of whom are living: Charles A., Frank B., 
Fannie May, Howard F. and Agnes C. 

Mr. Joun Maxgquiss (deceased), son of Abraham Margniss, married 
Harriet Mallory, who came with her people to Piatt county about 1836. 
They lived for a number of years on a fine farm on the Sangamon 
river. Mr. Margniss’ death was a sudden one. He had gone with 
stock to New York. The train having stopped on a bridge to get 
water, Mr. Marquiss got up before day to see to his stock. He fell on 
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the bridge and was injured so that he died May 5, 1856. Tlis family 
knew nothing of the aecident until informed of the body’s return. 
Mr. Marquiss had eight children, four of whom are living : George L. 
was married October 26, 1870, to Olivia Vincent, and has had six 
children, three of whom, Mary O., Bessie G. and Susan FE. are living ; 
George was one of the successful school teachers of the county, but 
now he applies himself to improving the farm upon which he is living ; 
Abraham Marquiss married Jane Fitzwater, in 1862, and had four 
children, one of whom, Alice, is living. Abraham was killed at the 
raising of a house on the farm now owned by Mr. Olentine. Mary 
Marguiss married Wm. Fitzwater, has an interesting family of children, 
and lives on their nicely-located farm, which they are continually im- 
proving. J. Bruce Marquiss married Jane Burch, and has one child, 
Seymour, living. Charles married Fannie Dewees, and with their 
children lives in Monticello. Mrs. Marquiss, with Miss Lou Warner, 
lives on a portion of the old home-place. 

Mr. Joseru Maxwetr, who lives just beyond the county line in 
Champaign, was in an early day one of the near neighbors of the Piatt 
county folks. He was born in 1824. His grandfather was in the revo- 
lutionary war through the entire time. His parents moved to Cham- 
paign county when he was six years old. They moved to Danville 
and remained until the fright about the Blackhawk war was over. 
Joseph began farming for himself before he was of age. He followed 
breaking prairie for a number of, years. In connection with telling of 
his prairie breaking, he told an anecdote which we will relate. Te and 
two others, as was customary in those times, took care to have a jug of 
whiskey with them when at their work. But let them hide their jug 
as carefully as they could, it was sure to be found and partially emp- 
tied by some children who lived near. At last they conceived a plan 
to thwart the children, and told a physician of Mahomet their desires, 
and he sent them some ipeeac, with which they prepared a jug of whis- 
key especially for their little annoyers, and hid the jug somewhat care- 
lessly. Their plan worked like a charm, and by the middle of the 
night, not only the children, but their mother, was suffering from 
the effects of the ‘‘jug.” When the father came home in the night, 
he was furious enongh to go and swear out a state’s warrant against 
the men who he asserted had tried to poison the children. The trial 
came off, but as it was decided that the dose of ipecac was good for 
the children, the accused were acquitted. As a moral to this anec- 
dote we will add: little children, and great grown people too, should 
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beware of jugs. Mr. Joseph Maxwell started to California in 1850. 
He remained there until his health became poor and he was advised to 
return to the States. He came back at the end of twenty-six months with 
about $1,650 in his pocket. He bought a farm where his homestead 
now is,and was married in 1852 to Rosanna Eyde, a native of Indiana. 
They have had eleven children, eight of whom are living. 

Mr. Joun Maxwe t, Joseph’s yess was also an early neighbor 
of the Piatt county folks. He is a native of Tennessee, and is now 
living in Champaign county. He used to be quite a deer hunter, and 
once had quite a narrow escape of his life. He came up to a deer in 
the snow and struck it with an ax ; it turned and fought, but Mr. Max- 
well gained the victory without realizing his danger until all was over. 
He told of finding a couple of deer locked together with their horns. 
One had died, and the other stood entangled with death. The one 
alive when found was finally killed, and ’twas almost impossible to 
separate the horns. 

Mr. Joun 8. Mappen (deceased) was born in Ohio in 1805. His 
wite, nee Elizabeth West, was born in 1802, and was of German descent. 
They moved with their three children to Piatt county in 1835. He 
laid claims to some land and camped under a white-oak tree until he 
built a house on Madden’s run. In all Mr. Madden entered about 
1,700 acres of land, and lived on a portion of it until in 1870, several 
years previous to his death, he went to Kansas. Mr. Madden’s eldest 
daughter, Martha J., married Samuel Kerr in 1853. He lived in San- 
gamon township until his death in 1855. Mrs. Kerr and her one 
daughter, Josephine E., live on their home-place ; Mary Ek. Madden 
married Mr. Alvin Caldwell of Sangamon township ; Sarah Madden 
died in 1866, and Felix H. died in 1880. Both were unmarried ; Silas 
W. married Cassie Burton of Ohio, has four children, Sherman, 
Lenora, Irwin and Homer, and lives in Sangamon township. He 
went into the army July 10, 1861, in Co. F of the 2d Ill. Cav. He was 
in battles at Holly Springs, Mississippi, Bolivar, Texas, Champion 
Hill, Jackson, Mississippi, and Fourteen Mile Creek, and was slightly 
wounded. He received his final discharge in January, 1866. His 
brother, John S., was also in the late war ; married to Cynthia Burton, 
and has had nine children, Endora A., Minnie and Irene, twins, Chas. 
A., Horace, John, William, Perry and Mary Josephine. Mr. John 
Madden Sr. lost his wife in 1844, and in 1845 he married Keturah 
Matchler, who is now dead. Six of their children are now living: 
Milton T. married Alice Kilgore, has two children, and is a farmer in 
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Kansas; Cynthia M., the wife of Benj. Hampton, also has two chil- 
dren and lives in Kansas. The names of the other children are 
Francis P., Richard L., May Belle and Hester A. Mr. John Madden 
died in 1874. 

Mr. Ricuarp Manpen, a brother of Mr. John Madden, moved to 
this county about a year after John came. In 1837 he married Rhoda 
Donaldson, a sister-in-law of John and Judge Hughes. He settled on 
the land where Silas Madden lives, and had three children when he 
moved to lowa. Malon Madden died in the army; Marquiss married 
a Miss Hill, and lives in Iowa; Emma Madden married Mr. Hill; 
Mr. Richard Madden has been dead for some time; Mr. Richard 
Madden’s sister Anna married Elijah Hollingsworth, and died, leaving 
several children. Of these Cynthia married Mr. McKinney and lives 
in Cerro Gordo, and Anna married Jacob Bush. 

Mr. Crreistran Mackey, who was born in New Jersey, mae 
Aun Williams, of Logan county, Illinois, about 1840, and in 1845 
moved to Piatt county. Three of his first wife’s children are living. 
Catharine became the wife of William Dickson, and has four children, 
Harriet Ann, Edward, Harry E. and Joseph. Joseph Mackey married 
Eliza J. Bunyard and has four children, James W., Charles C., Sydna 
Ann and Otis Luther ; Lydia Ann married Seth Burnett, and also has 
four children, Charles E., Oscar Eugene, Alta May and Inez. Mr. 
Christian was married in 1865, to Mrs. Wm. Hughes, née Elizabeth 
Ingram, by whom he has had five children, Jasper, Emma, Cora, 
Stophel and Elma. Mrs. Hughes was married first in 1854 and had 
three children. Of these, Mary E. is the wife of Wm. Wright, has 
three children, Rachel, ae and Frankie, and lives near Cisco ; Ann, 
the wife of Francis Coffin, also lives near Cisco and has two By iner 
Jennie and Elma. George Hughes is unmarried. After coming to this 
county Mr. Mackey used to go to mill both to Springfield and to the 
_ Mackinaw. We lives on a nice farm near the Sangamon river, and 
from his residence is a most beautiful view of the Sangamon river 
bottom land. 

Mr. Josrern Mackey (deceased), farmer, was a native of New 
Jersey. He and his wife, née Catharine Oole, moved to Ohio, where 
Mrs. Mackey died. Mr. Mackey moved to Piatt county about 1846 
and bought land of Mr. Rich. Madden. He returned to Ohio at once 
and mar oe Hester Abbott, coming back soon after and settling on his 
Piatt county farm, where he lived until his death. Mr. Mackey had 
seven children, ae of whom are now living; John Mackey (see his 
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sketch) lives in Sangamon township; for Christian Mackey, see his 
sketch; Lavina Mackey married George Evans and lived for many 
years near Centerville. Mr. Evans died in May 1881, leaving six 
children. Of these Mary C. is at home; as are also Charles, Allen, 
Grant and Anna; Willis, the eldest son, married Mary Winters and 
lives in Sangamon township. Mr. Sebastian Mackey married Susan 
Carr and moved to Iowa about 1852. Cyrus Mackey married Huldah 
Sears and moved to Nebraska about 1870. Lena Margaret Mackey 
became the wife of Mr. 8S. A. Evans. 

Mr. Joun Mackey, farmer, Centerville, moved from New Jersey, 
his native state, to Ohio, and thence to Illinois about 1846. He was 
united in marriage in 1840, to Leah Hubbard, and seven of their nine 
children are living. Mary, the wife of Isaac Wright, of Blue Ridge 
township, has three children, Emory, George and Grace ; Catharine, 
wife of Wm. DeGroff, has six children, Almer, Rachel, John, Lyman, 
Lilah and Alice; Alice, who married Lyman DeGroff, also has six 
children, Elizabeth, William, Lyinan, Etta, Nellie J. and John; 
Margaret married Sam’! Primer, has five children, Alberta, Leah F., 
Frederick, Thornton and Allen, and lives in Sangamon township ; 
Christian Mackey married Mary Sprague, and has two children, John 
and Catharine ; Samuel married Hettie Newell, and lives in Sangamon 
township ; George, who married Jane Sprague, lives with Mr. and 
Mrs. Mackey. When Mr. Mackey first came to Piatt county, he lived 
the first winter with Mr. Abraham Marquiss. He next lived where 
Silas Maden now lives, unti! he moved onto his present farm of 365 
acres. Mr. Mackey has held several township offices and has held the 
office of justice of the peace for nine years. 

Mr. Joun Moserove (deceased) was born in Pennsylvania in 1812. 
He was married in that state to Elizabeth Squire, who died about 1854. 
He moved to Portage county, Ohio, and from there to Louisville, 
Kentucky. In 1848 he came to Piatt county, and settled where Mr. 
William Mosgrove now lives. In about 1852 Mr. Mosgrove built a 
saw-mill, to which in 1855, or thereabouts, a grist-mill was added. 
The entire mill burned about 1859, but afterward a saw-mill was 
erected, the frame of which is still standing. Each of these mills has 
been known as the Mosgrove mill. Mr. Mosgrove had seven children, 
two of whom are living: William Mosgrove married Susan Shaffer 
in 1850. They moved to Missouri in 1866, but returned the next 
year, and have been in the county ever since. Two of their eight 
children, Emma and John, are living; William Mosgrove is at present 
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supervisor of Sangamon township; James Mosgrove, who went to 
Missouri in 1866, married Etta Ovingten, and has one child. Mr. 
John Mosgrove, the subject of our sketch, was married in 1855, to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Shaffer, who is still living. He died in Missouri, in 
1867, and his body was brought back and buried in the family bury- 
ing ground near Mr. William Mosgrove’s residence. 

Mr. Witrram McDonatp, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Vir- 
ginia. He moved from there to Ohio in 1839, and came to Piatt 
county in 1856. He was married in Indiana, to Jane Hunt, and has 
seven children: William, Sarah J., James, Flora E., Frank, Arthur 
and Charles Oliver. He left the state just before the war, and enlisted 
in Co. F of the 74th Ind. reg. He was in the battles of Chickamanga, 
Chattanooga, Perryville, Roland Fork and Hoover’s Gap. He came 
back to the county in 1867, and settled in Sangamon township, where 
he owns seventy-one acres of land. 

Mr. Isaac Norris (deceased) was a native of Maryland, from which 
state he moved to Ohio, thenee he moved to Illinois about 1841. He 
was married in Ohio, to Anna Strunk, and had seven children, two of 
whom are now living. Of these, Daniel married Mary A. Hubbart, 
and Eliza married J. C. Hart (see his name). Daniel lived until 
quite recently, when he moved to Monticello, on the place his father 
owned. Six of his seven children are living: James I. married Mary 
Halterman, and has three children, Harley, William and Ollie, and 
lives near De Land ; the twins, Edward W. and Frank W., are still at 
home; Ella is the wife of William Miller, of Monticello, and Ida and 
Emina are both at home. Mr. Daniel Norris went to the army in 1862, 
in Co. E of the 107th reg., and was out about three years. He was 
at the siege of Knoxville, in the Atlanta campaign until Atlanta fell, 
and took part in the battles at Kenesaw Mountain, Franklin and Nash- 
ville. While her husband was in the army Mrs. Norris suffered many 
hardships. She often had to don her husband’s old clothes and feed 
the stock. Once the old blind mare knocked her back into the sled 
and kicked the harness over her. She had to chop wood many times. 
When Mr. Isaac Norris first came to the county, and reached Mr. Ezra 
Marquiss, he showed his poeket-book, which contained just thirty cents. 
In addition to this he had two old horses, an old wagon and a ‘‘family 
of children.” He rented land of Mr. Abraham Marquiss for a time, 
but finally bought the place of 200 acres that Danicl has lived on so 
long. ‘‘Uncle Isaac” was a great deer hunter. 

Mx. James Newer (deceased) was born and raised in Ohio, where 
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he married Catharine Garty. He moved with his family, consisting of 
eight children, to Centerville, Piatt county, in 1857. Six of his chil- 
dren are now living: Dubois, who went from Piatt county to the army 
in 107th Il. Inf., Co. D, is living with his brother Wesley, who mar- 
ried Alice Dyson in 1881, and farms in Sangamon township; Marilla, 
the wife of John Seaman, lives in Sangamon township, and has two 
children, Etta Florence and Claude; Martha makes her home at her 
brother Wesley Newell’s ; Eunice is the wife of Luke H. Hott. Mr. 
James Newell next married Elizabeth Kiser, who, since his death in 
1868, has been living with their only child, Sarah Hester, who married 
Samuel Mackey. A brother of the subject of our sketch, Mr. Thomas 
Newell, came to this county at quite an early day, about 1855, and he, 
in partnership with Mr. Samuel Maffet, built and run the first saw and 
grist mill at Centerville. He, however, died about 1856, leaving wife 
and children, none of whom, so far as we can learn, are now living in 
Piatt county. One, of his sisters was the first wife of Mr. Samuel 
Maffett, and another, Sarah, married Isaac Morrison, but none of their 
family are living in this county. ; 

Mr. F. M. Peer, merchant, White Heath, is a native of Ohio, 
Madison county. His parents now live in Ohio. He moved from 
Ohio direct to White Heath, in May, 1873, and opened a drug store 
the same year. He has been in the drug business ever since, but now 
has added a general merchandise store. He was appointed postmaster 
in 1875. Mr. Peel and Joanna De Witt were united in marriage in 
January, 187+. He went to the late war from Ohio, in the 155th 
Ohio reg., and again in the 191st Ohio reg. 

Mr. Nicttotas Ovtery (deceased) was a native of Pennsylvania. 
He moved to Ohio and thence to Piatt county in 1841, and in 1843 
settled on a place which was originally entered by Mr. Osborn. He 
had four children when he moved to this state. Samuel Oulery, born 
in 1825, in Pickaway county, Ohio, married Nancy Hannah, a native 
of the same state, and has had eight children. Thomas Albert died 
when twenty-two years old. Rachel Catharine, the wife of Frank 
Coon, has two children, Fannie I. and Myrtle, and lives near Cisco. 
Francis M., the wife of John Groves and mother of one son, Hugh 
Edward, lives near the Argo school-house. Nancy Rebecca married 
Thomas Coon, has one child, Mand, and lives near Cisco. Sarah 
Isabel lives at home. Mary R. married George McKinley and has 
one son, Sam’] Edward. Hugh N. and Clara are still at home. Mary 
J. Onlery married Mr. Levi Stewart (see his sketch). Francis Oulery 
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became the wife of David Hannah. Rachel, who was the wife of 
George Mathews, died in 1864, leaving three children, James, Fannie 
and Sarah, who are not married. Mr. Mathews married Susan Hawk 
and with several children lives in Blue Ridge township. Mr. Nicholas 
Oulery was for a year and a half in the war of 1812. He was with 
Perry’s fleet on the lake. He died in 1853. Mrs. Oulery lived until 
1877, when she too was called home. 

Mr. Nerson Rep, farmer, White Heath, a native of Ohio, moved 
to Piatt county in 1867. He had been in the county, however, in 
1860 and served as a farm laborer for a time. He went back to Ohio, 
but returned in 1861 and enlisted in the army in Co. C of the 107th 
Il]. He was in the battles of Harper’s Ferry, Resaca, Franklin, 
Knoxville and Nashville. Mr. Reid was married in Ohio, to Caroline 
Weaver, and has two children, Robert M. and James Nelson. He 
settled on the place he now lives on when he first moved to the 
county. He has improved the 100 acres mostly himself. In 1880 he 
built a neat six-room frame honse and is fast making it one of the 
most pleasant homes in the township. Mr. Reid has been justice of 
the peace, town clerk, school treasurer, and was elected county treas- 
urer in 1878 and served two years. 

_ Mr. Wirtiam Rmetry, farmer, White Heath, is a native of 
Virginia, came to Illinois from Pennsylvania in 1855, locating in 
Sangamon township, where he has since lived. He owns 280 acres of 
land, which he has greatly improved, and in 1880 built a new barn. 
Three years ago he had one piece of corn which yielded ninety bushels 
to the acre. This is the third place he has partly improved. Mr. 
Ridgly was married to Louisa Castor, a native of Ohio, in 1857, and 
has five children, Frank L., a carpenter in Monticello, Charles H., 
John G., William S. and Jennie. 

Mr. Davin Roxinson was born in Ohio in 1830. His parents, 
who were of Irish descent, moved to Ohio, where they died. David is 
one of a family of thirteen children, who are still living. Four of them 
are in Piatt county. David moved to Piatt county from Ohio in 
September, 1851. Ie has been in the stock business and has farmed 
most of the time since. He was married in 1868, to Harriet Bowman, 
but has had no children. 

Mr. Westry P. Suits, mail agent, Monticello, was born Novem- 
ber 5, 1844, within a few miles of Monticello, and with the exception 
of four years has lived in the county ever since. He was united in 
marriage April 16, 1865, to Miss Hattie A. Hickman, a native of Ross 
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eounty, Ohio, and has the following named children, Effie B., Corwin 
E., Agathie Dell, Mary Luella, Otie W., Earnest F., Allen R. and 
Edna H. Mr. Smith enlisted in the army October 10, 1861, in Co. D 
of the 3d Cav. Mo. Vols., Illinois’ quota being already full. This 
eompany with others was taken by Col. Glover, although Illinois got 
the credit of sending out the men. Mr. Smith is quite proud of his 
regiment, although it was called the Missouri regiment. The prineipal 
work of the regiment was that of hunting guerillas and protecting life 
and property. This work was done in Missouri and Arkansas. 
Though taking part in some very close engagements they were always 
suecessful, never having been repulsed and having lost but few men. 
Mr. Smith was mustered out at Little Rock, Arkansas, November 30, 
1864. In March, 1872, he received an appointment as mail agent on 
what was then known as the Monticello railroad and made the first 
run into Monticello. His present route extends from Lafayette, 
Indiana, to Quincy, Illinois. With the exception of about three years 
Mr. Smith has been in “Uncle Sam’s” service sinee 1861. His 
present residence is about three miles north of Monticello on what is 
known as Father Hickman’s plaee. 

Mr. Apam Spar, farmer, Centerville, is a native of Pennsylvania. 
He moved to Indiana for a time, and thence in 1863 or 1864 to Piatt 
county. He was married in 1866, to Mary Dehart, and has lived on 
his present home-place ever since. He has had seven ehildren, six of 
of whom are living: Hannah Franeis, Eva Gertrude, Jno. Alexander, 
Sarah Alberta, Wm. Curtiss and Rosetta. 

Mr. Levi Srewarr (deceased) was born in 1819 in Ohio. His 
father, Samuel Stewart, and wife moved to [llinois about 1838 or 1839. 
His parehts both died in Illinois, his father in Piatt county. Mr. 
Stewart bought the farm upon which Mrs. Stewart now lives, of Mr. 
Salisbury, who entered the land. Levi Stewart was married in 1847, 
to Mary J. Oulery, who was born in 1826, in Ohio. Mr. Stewart died 
in 1864, leaving two children, only one of whom is now living. 
Hannah Francis, born in 1853, was married October 6, 1872, to 
Richard Miner. They have one daughter, Etta Rose, and live with 
Mrs. M. J. Stewart, who has lived on the present place ever sinee her 
marriage. Some of Levi Stewart’s brothers and sisters married and 
settled in Piatt county, but they afterward moved away. 

Mr. Wittram H. Ssnru is a native of Pickaway county, Ohio, and 
eame to Illinois in 1840, moving to Piatt county in 1843. Here he 
married Julia A. Wright, who died, leaving four children, who still 
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live in the county; Charles, who is still unmarried, owns a farm of 280 
acres within two miles of White Heath; he was in the late war, in Co. 
D, 63d Ill. Vols., and fought at the siege of Vieksburg, battles of Ben- 
tonville and Mission Ridge ; Mary, who married William Dawson, lives 
in Mansfield ; Sarah is the wife of Vincent Williams, and John, having 
married Jane Camp, is farming at Centerville, Mr. William Smith 
was again married, to Barbara Dawson, by whom he has had five chil- 
dren: James, Frank, Edward, Isaac, and a daughter of abont ten or 
eleven years. 

Mr. Jackson Trorrer, farmer, White Heath, was born in Virginia 
in 1825, and is of German and Irish descent. He moved to Ohio 
when young, and in 1847 came alone to Piatt county. In 1855 his 
father, William Trotter, and mother, nee Barbara Dick, caine to this 
county in company with their children. His father died in 1863, and 
his mother in 1865. One of their daughters, Rebecca, makes her 
home with Jackson, who has never yet suecumbed to the wiles of 
Cupid ; John married Elizabeth Teets; Elijah married Alice Swetzer, 
of Indiana, and has five children living; William Trotter married 
Matilda Branch ; Hiram Trotter married Susan Stotler, who died, leav- 
ing three children; he next married Lydia Olman, and has six children; 
his home is also in Champaign county. 

Mr. Marruias Tras, farmer, White Heath, was born in Ohio, and 
moved from there to Illinois about 1856. He owns forty acres of land 
near Camp Creek church. Mr. Teats was married in Ohio, to Mary 
Puffinbarger, and four of their five children are living: Maria is the 
wife of Harvey Hickman; Mary E. married J. Trotter; Jane mar- 
ried Jesse Bushee, a farmer who lives in White Heath, and has two 
children, Clarinda and Estella; Caroline Teats died when sixteen 
years old; George stays with his father. 

_ Dr. W. B. Unanesr, White Heath, is a native of Pennsylvania. 
Both of his parents, who were from the same state, are dead. Dr. 
Unangst moved from Pennsylvania to Coles county, Illinois, in 1861. 
He located at Centerville in 1866, and in 1874 he moved to White Heath. 
He attended medical lectures at Chicago, but graduated in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons at Keokuk, Iowa. He is a member of the 
Masonie lodge. 

Mr. Isaac V. Witt1Ams (deceased), farmer, White Heath, was born 
in Pickaway county, Ohio, in 1811, and moved from there to Piatt 
county about 1835. After living here for a time moved over the line 
into Champaign county, where he lived for a number of years. He 
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then moved to Monticello, where he lived twelve years, finally locating 
where his widow now lives, a farm of 1944 acres, which she owns with 
the children. Mr. Williams married Mary Ann Mallory in 1833, a 
native of Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, and but three of their nine children 
are living. Irank, their eldest daughter, has kept a hotel at White 
Heath for a number of years. She owns the hotel. A. Rebecea mar- 
ried Renick Hull, who was frozen to death on the prairie, in Goose 
Creek township. He left one daughter, Mary, who has been attending 
school] at Deeatur. Rebecca next married Edward Bates, who has a 
general merchandise store at Centerville. They have five children liv- 
ing, Lilian, Fanny, William, Janet and Edward. Mr. Bates was in the 
late war, and now gets $40 per month pension. Vin Williams, her 
only son, is a hotel-keeper in Mansfield. He married Miss Smith. 
Mr. Isaac Williams died January 3, 1879. When Mrs. Williams 
crossed through Sadorus to Mr. Piatt’s her experience was far from 
pleasant. When three miles on the other side of Sadorus, in the big 
slough, their wagon broke, and they had a serious time getting out and 
to Sadorus. Soon after their arrival there, some one knocked and it 
was Joe Mallory, who had started three weeks before and was stalled 
on another road across the same slough. The women folks of Joc’s 
party walked to Sadorus and the next morning started to Mr. Piatt’s. 
It was very cold, and Mr. Williams covered the women with a feather 
bed to protect them from the cutting winds. On reaching the Okaw 
they found it a mile wide, and frozen. The sore-footed oxen had a 
serious time until helped out by a horse, and they finally reached the 
Piatts’. While there they saw the trees full of prairie-chickens, but 
Mr. Piatt and William said they were not as good to eat as crows. 
Mrs. P. Williams learned to cook them, and was complimented by 
Maj. McReynolds. At another time Mrs. Williams went to Mrs. Sou- 
ders to get some blue dye, and stayed to supper. It was Jater than 
she supposed, and going home the darkness of the woods and howl- 
ing of the wolves, together with her loneliness, greatly frightened her, 
and upon reaching home she exclaimed, ‘‘I will never undertake to 
dye as long as I live,” a remark which James Piatt, who was there, 
teased her about as long as he lived. 

Mr. J. M. Wurre, farmer, was born in Franklin county, Ohio, in 
1817. His father, who served in the war of 1812, was born and 
raised in Virginia, and his mother was a native of Pennsylvania. He 
is of Scotch and German descent, and is the only surviving child of his 
father’s family. He was married in 1843, to Jane Huffman, who after- 
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ward died, leaving two children, Ophelia J., wife of Thomas Moffitt, 
and Jrrank, who went to the army from Ohio, and was married in 1867, 
to Mary Curl, and is now living in Sangamon township, the father of 
two boys, Harry and Frank. Mr. J. M. White was again married in 
1849, in Pickaway county, Ohio, to Miss Rebecca Williams, a native 
of that county, and a sister to Mr. Isaac Williams. Their five children 
are all living: one, Vincent, is mining in Colorado; Benjamin, who 
married Sallie Seymour, lives in Sangamon township and has three 
children, Edwin G., Bennie Renick and Bessie; Sadie W., who was 
educated at St. Mary’s, is the wife of Horace Calef; John M. and 
Mary, who attended school at Sisters of Notre Dame, are both living 
at home. Mr. White came to this county in 1864, and bought his 
present home farm of 307 acres, near White Heath, of Aaron and 
Sylvester Sprague. Game was still very abundant, and many incidents 
are related of hunting foxes, wolves, shooting chickens, snipe and 
other wild game. Mr. White relates a rather amusing incident of fox 
hunting in company with Henry Harris and Mr. Seymour. They 
scared a fox into a hole and Mr. White followed in pursuit. After 
coming to first one skunk and then another, he came to the object of 
his search, and succeeded in cutting off the fox’s tail. The fox, how- 
ever, escaped without further injury, and was known for years as the 
‘* bob-tailed fox of Sangamon.” 

Mr. Casper Wack (deceased) was born June 13, 1812, in New 
Jersey. Me moved from his native state to Fulton county about 1839. 
From that county he came to Piatt county in 1868. Mr. Wack was 
quite a public-spirited man and did a great deal to improve his portion 
of the township. He was a carpenter and put up his own buildings 
on his place. There are 160 acres in the home-place now, and it is all 
under cultivation. There are a good many forest trees planted on the 
place and the fruit is abundant. Mr. Wack was married in Virginia, 
to Mary Jane Linabery. Of their children, William G. married Emily 
Sherman, in Henderson county; they have three children, W. G. 
and Casper and Isabella (twins), and live in Blue Ridge township; 
Sarah Ann, who was the wife of Mr. B. Metcalf, died, leaving three 
children, Letitia, the wife of Olonzo Love, Kate and Anna; Jacob 
Wack married Harriet Easterday ; he died in 1880, leaving his wife 
and two children; Caroline died when twenty-eight years old; Abigail 
is the wife of John Davis, of Blue Ridge township, and has four 
children, Jesse, Mary, Margaret and William; George L. Wack 
married Letitia Ashley and lives on the home-place; Casper married 
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Lizzie Ashby, has two children, Garrett J. and Wallace, and lives in 
Blue Ridge township; Francis is living in Mansfield. Mr. Casper 
Wack, the subjeet of our sketch, was married in 1858, to L. Ann 
Wyckoff, who survives her husband and is living on the farm. Mr. 
Wack died March 21, 1881. 

Mr. Harrison Wo rr, farmer, White Heath, was born in Ohio. 
His father was from Pennsylvania and his mother from Virginia. He 
moved from his native state direct to Piatt county in 1851, and settled 
about one mile from where he now lives. He owns about 230 aeres of 
land, and has resided on his present home farm for nine years. He 
was married in Ohio, to Catharine Esrey, who died leaving one ehild, 
Sarah, who is now the wife of Mr. Tho. Marvin. Mr. Wolf took for 
his second wife Anna Heath née Porter; she, too, died, leaving three 
children. Of these, James, a soldier in the late war, married Rachel 
Wrench, has one son, James Edward, and makes his home with his 
father; Taylor married Louisa Wrench, lives in Sangamon township, 
and has five children, Irwin, Anna Mary, Iowa May, Lizzie and 
Rachel; John C., who has been in the county ever since he was two 
years old, was married in 1874, to Augusta McAfee, and has one son, 
William Howard. 

Mr. Henry ©. Witson, farmer, Monticello, is a native of Ohio. 
He moved from there to Piatt county, Illinois, in 1866. He married 
Gettis Bowdre, and has three children. He went to the late war from 
Ohio and was out three years. He was in the second battle of Bull’s 
Run, at Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. He was 
taken prisoner at Chancellorsville and was in Libby prison for six 
weeks. For the first week or two in prison he had nothing to eat 
each day except a piece of corn bread about the size of a hand. For 
the rest of the time he had a smaller piece of bread and some soup 
made from mule meat. He remarked that he ‘had to hold his nose 
while eating the soup.” A great many of the prisoners had scrofula 
terribly. He was paroled and sent back to his regiment. He was 
wounded at Gettysburg and was sent to the West Philadelphia Pennsyl- 
vania hospital. He was shot with an ounee ball, which passed between 
tlhe fourth and fifth rib on the left side, through the body and out at the 
side of the baekbone. In Oetober, 1861, he took down with typhoid 
fever at Fairfax, Virginia, and did not know anything until April, 1862. 
He was reported dead at home and at his regiment, but, though when 
recovered he was reduced from one hundred and fifty to ninety pounds 
weight, he went on and served his time out. . 
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Mr. W. H. Zumwatt, farmer, Farmer City, is a native of Indiana, 
from which state he moved to Iroquois county, Illinois. He came to 
Piatt county in 1879, and is now living on Mr. D. Roberts’ place. He 
was married in 1864, to Mary Little, and has had five children, four of 
whom are living, Hattie P., John C., Joseph M. and George L. He 
went to the army from Iroquois county in Co. F of the 25th Ill. reg., 
and was in battles at Pea Ridge, Corinth, Stone River and Chicka- 
mauga. Te was wounded at the latter place and now receives a 
pension. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


BLUE RIDGE TOWNSHIP. 


HIS township lies in the extreme northern part of the connty, 
and though not containing the amount of timber some of the 
other townships have, it has a fine location and contains a large amount 
of rich tillable land. It received its name probably from the fact that 
a ridge, which in the distance looks blue, extends in the northern and 
northeastern part of the township. The land in the eastern part 
drains into Madden’s Run, that of the southern part into Goose ereek, 
while Salt creek receives the drainage of the northwestern part of the 
township. 

This township has a great number of artificial groves of trees, whieh 
are of great use, and add much beauty to the general appearance 
of the land. The efforts of the citizens in preparing these groves are 
certainly praiseworthy. . 

Two railroads pass through this township. The Chicago division 
of the Wabash enters the township about four miles west of the south- 
west corner of the township, passes toward the northwest and leaves 
the township about one mile west of its northwest corner. The Indian- 
apolis, Bloomington & Western road crosses the eastern boundary line 
about two miles north of the southeastern corner of the township, 
extends northwest and leaves the township a little above the middle of 
its western boundary line. These roads intersect at the town of 
Mansfield. 

arly settlement.—We could not obtain a great deal of informa- 
tion in regard to the first setthement of the township. First settlements, 
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however, were made long after those in Monticello township. Among 
the names of the early settlers, we can mention Wm. Pierce, Richard 
Webb, Jacob Denning, Joseph Aikens, Noah Coffman, Squire Gilles- 
pie, LaFayette Cox, James Watson, Mr. Keenan, the Thomas brothers, 
and Mr. Littleton, besides several others. It is reported to us that 
Mr. Wm. Pierce began the improvements near Gardner Switch, and 
that the farm-house near said station is the first house of the township. 
Isaac Thomas reported that Dulsina Webb, who died about 1850, was 
the first one who died in the neighborhood of Gardner Switch. The 
first birth was probably Mary Watson. ‘The first election was held at 
Stringtown school-house, the first one of the township, and as late as 
1858, when the men went to vote they carried stakes to fasten their 
horses to. The first election after the township organization was held 
on the Littleton place. The first preaching at the Stringtown school- 
house was by Minor Chew, while Messrs. Crandall and Stoddard were 
latter ministers. 

Mansfield.—Gen. J. L. Mansfield moved, in 1870, to his farm upon 
which he laid out the town, which was named in his honor. This 
gentleman did a very great deal in the way of donations and in using 
his influence for the advancement of the town. His death was much 
lamented, and the growth of the town was thereby retarded. 

The first birth in the place was that of Josephine Ruch, a daughter 
of Uriah Ruch. Dr. J.J. Tremble was the first physician, and Dr. 
Scott came not long after him. The first Sunday school was held 
October 16, 1870, in Gen. Mansfield’s dining-room. After this the 
Sunday school was held in the depot. In 1871 Mr. Bailey built and 
opened the first store of the town. Sam’l Alexander opened the 
second store in 1873. This store was owned by Alexander, Taylor 
& Co. 

Churches.—It was probably through the influence of Mrs Mans- 
field more than that of any one else that the Episcopal church was 
erected about 1873 or 1874. "Tis a neat little chapel, and a credit to the 
town. In 1870 a minister was obtained from Chainpaign, and since 
that time missionary ministers have been employed. Albert EK. Wells 
was the first minister. 

The Methodist church was the next one erected, and Horatio 8. 
Beavis was reported as the first Methodist minister of the town. 

The United Brethren next began a church building, but about 1879 
the Presbyterians bought them out and finished the building in 1880. 

The 1.0.0.F. lodge was organized in September, 1875, and the 
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first meeting was held in the George Harver building. Jno. Bur- 
ford, T. C. Wrench, Jas. Hl. Frieze, W. H. French, James Wolf, Levi 
Wolf and L. Clouser were charter members. The recent place of 
meeting has been over F. H. Ross’ store; there are fifty-eight member 8, 
and the society is doing good in helping the poor. 

Mansfield to-day is a growing town of over 400 inhabitants, has a 
good location, and is destined to become quite a town. It contains 
over a dozen business firms, and several new business houses have 
been recently erected. Mansfield has the neatest post-oftice in the 
county. 

Lindsay chapel, in the northern part of Blue Ridge township, was 
built about 1877. Mr. Wm. Lindsey donated the land and some 
money for the building. 

Stations.—-Blue Ridge and Van Meter stations are situated above 
Mansfield, on the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific railroad. Both are 
shipping points for grain. The former station was established in 1877 
and the post-office soon after. About 500,000 bushels of grain were 
shipped from Blue Ridge last year. Van Meter station was named 
for the Van Meter family. 

Gardner station is on the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western 
railroad, and is another good shipping point. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


R. HIRAM AMES, farmer, Farmer City, is a native of Ver- 
mont. He ee from that state to Ohio, and from there to 
Illinois about 1865. In 1870 he settled on his present homie-place. 
He owns 400 acres of land, 860 acres of which lie in Piatt county. 
The dwelling house is just over the line in De Witt county. He has 
improved all of the farm which is in Piatt county. Some hedging has 
been done, 100 trees have been planted, and some open ditches have 
been made. Mr. Ames was married in Ohio, to Diana Hillbrant, who 
died, leaving two children: the daughter lives in Farmer City, while 
the son is in Nebraska. In 1876 Mr. Ames made Elizabeth Tull his 
second wife. 
37 
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Mx. D. L. Arury, farmer, Farmer City, is of German descent, and 
was born in Virginia. He moved from there to Piatt county in 1857, 
and built the second house on Blue Ridge, the Lindsey place, now 
owned by W. D. Fairbanks & Co. From there he moved to near 
Farmer City in 1868. His great-grandfather was in the revolutionary 
war, and his grandfather was in the war of 1812. His father was the 
first township collector of Blue Ridge township. Mr. Athey has 
eleven children living: Alice is the wife of I. C. Roberts, lives in 
Louisburg, Kansas, has one child ; H. B. married Ella Green, of Mun- 
cie, Indiana, lives in Mansfield, and has one daughter, Georgia G. He 
is a lumber merchant, was member of town board for two years, and 
elected township collector for one term. He is a member of I.0.0.F. 
and Knights of Pythias, both of Farmer City. He has a library 
of at least 100 volumes ; the names of the other children are Frances 
V., John B., W. C., Sarah, Addy, Louisa, Amy, Geo. B. and Louis. 

Mr. Wma. T. Bowman, farmer, Mansfield, is a native of Ohio, from 
which state he moved to Illinois, stopping in Indiana over winter, and 
reached Piatt county in 1850. He owns 272 acres of land, part of 
which lies in Blue Ridge township. Upon this place he has put most 
of the improvements, including the planting of trees and the making 
of both tile and open ditches. He was married about 1848, in Ohio, 
to Sarah Ruckman, who died in 1880. They had eight children, five 
of whom are living. Of these, Mary E. is the wife of Charles W. 
Skeels, of Blue Ridge township, and mother of six children, Laura, 
Roscoe, Janie, Harry, Alonzo and Thomas. Ancel F. married Jane 
MecMillian and has two children, Bertha and Earnest. The names of 
the other children are Alonzo, Ella V. and Thomas. Three of Mr. 
Bowman’s children were born at one birth and died at the ages of ten, 
fifteen and twenty-five days. 

Mr. Grirren N. Brurrett, carpenter and builder, Mansfield, was 
born in Madison county, Ohio, and moved from there in 1851 to Piatt 
county, Monticello township, and has since lived in that county except 
a few months. He now lives in Mansfield, where he expects soon to 
build a residence. His sons are with a company of carpenters who 
work in town and in the country. Mr. Bruffett was married in 
October, 1842, to Susan Freeman, who died in Monticello in 1853, 
leaving four children. Elam W. married L. M. Anders and lives in 
Monticello, where his wife has a millinery store. Mr. Elam Bruffet 
was born September 30, 1846. He was in the late war, enlisting in 
1861, when he lacked six days of being fifteen years old. “He enlisted 
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in Co. D, 3d reg. Cav. Mo. Vols., John H. Reed, eaptain, and served 
until December 16, 1864. He re-enlisted Mareh 10, 1865, in Co. B, 
7th reg. Cav. Ill Vols., Stephen A. Forbes, captain, and was mus- 
tered out November 17th, 1865, the war being ended. He was never 
wounded or taken prisoner. Ellen married Charles Ramey, lives in 
Bloomington, and has two children. Daniel married Betty Wright in 
Jasper county, Missouri, and has four children. Jacob married Susan 
Wright in the same county and has one child. Mr. Bruffett married 
for his second wife Julia Bowman and has three children, Milton, 
Reuben and Grace, all living at home. - Mr. Bruffett went to the army 
August 11, 1862, as first lieutenant of Co. E, 107th Dl. Vols. They 
first eaptured Morgan, then marched over the Cumberland mountains 
under Gen. Burnside, landed and eaptured Loudon, Tennessee, 
September 2, 1863. They had an engagement with Longstreet’s forees 
in November at Haufi’s Ferry, another engagement at Campbell 
Station. At the siege of Knoxville, which lasted two months, they . 
had searcely clothes or rations. Je was also in the battles of Resaca, 
Grapevine Mountain, Kenesaw Mountain, Lost Mountain, where so 
many men were lost, and Atlanta and others. They then turned back 
to Nashville, which was the last fight his regiment had. He was 
neither wounded or taken prisoner, but had his hat shot and clothes 
eut. 

Mr. A. J. Bucuanan, wagon-maker, Mansfield, is a native of New 
York and of Scotch descent. He moved from New York to Illinois in 
1866 and to Piatt county in 1872, at which time he settled in Mansfield 
and has been here ever since. He was married in 1857, to Angelina 
Cappis, who died, leaving three children, Sarah, Wilbnr and Leota. 
He was married again in 1872, to Mrs. Aliee Jones, who had one 
daughter, Clara, the wife of Mr. Williams, of Mansfield. Mr. 
Buchanan has been supervisor of Sangamon township, having lived at 
Centerville when he first came to the county, village trustee for three 
years and village treasurer for one year. His father was in the war of 
1812, and his grandfather, when in the revolutionary war, was 
captured by the English and swam from an English vessel three miles 
to the shore. 

Mr. Joun Barnuarr, farmer, Mansfield, was born in Virginia. 
He moved to Woodford county, Tlinois, in 1856, and after nine years 
settled in Champaign county. He moved across the line into Piatt 
county in February, 1876. He owns 112 acres of land, upon which he 
has put all the improvement. He has planted out about 350 trees and. 
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in 1876 built a house. He was married in February, 1851, to 
Artemecia H. Hurst, a native of Shelby county, Tennessee. They 
have had ten sons, eight of whom are living. Walton C. married 
Lizzie Hannah, has two children and lives in Champaign county. 
Henry J. married Mary Bartlett and lives in Piatt county. William 
R. married Betty Thomas and lives in Champaign county. Elias P. 
married Martha Maxwell and lives in Piatt county. John D., Miles 
G., George E. and Joseph H. are living at home. Mr. Barnhart is a 
minister in the German Baptist church and preaches in Piatt, Ford and 
Champaign counties. He is a member of the board of the Brethren’s 
Orphans’ Home, situated near Cerro Gordo. 

Mr. Grorce Crovser, farmer, Mansfield, was born in Ohio in 1802. 
He moved from his native state to Ilinois about 1851, and set- 
tled in the northeastern part of Sangamon township, in Piatt 
county. He and his family lived there until they moved into their 
present home in Blue ridge township. He bought about 400 aeres in 
the original farm, and entered about 200 acres. The home-place now 
contains about 200 acres. He improved the place he now lives on. 
Mr. Clouser was united in marriage to Hannah Coyner, in 1827. She 
is a native of Virginia, and was born in 1807. They had eleven chil- 
dren, nine of whom are living. Their son, David, took as his first wife 
Eliza Parrott, who died, leaving four children, Hannah F., Albert, 
Jesse and Annie. He next married Elizabeth Toy, and has one ehild, 
Beecher. Nelson Clouser went to California before he was twenty 
years old, married J emima Norris, and remained seventeen years, but 
now has eleven children, and lives in Sangamon county : Jemima be- 
came the wife of Allen Parrott, has seven children, and lives in Cham- 
paign county ; Jesse Clouser was first married to Ann Boyer, who 
died, leaving one daughter, Laura, who married Frank Pittinan. Mr. 
Clouser next married Eliza Dehart, and has the following named chil- 
dren: Ella, Emma, the wife of Jackson Caldwell, Jennie, Alta, May, 
Emerson, Roy, and an infant. Heis now living on his father’s old 
place. John Clouser married Jane Beckett, has two children, and is a 
physician in Farmer City ; George, who was in the late war, married 
Maggie Crockett, and is now a real estate agent in Kansas City ; Ly- 
sander Clouser married Sally Haines, has one son, Willie, and is a 
stock shipper in Mansfield; Sarah E. was united in marriage August 
28, 1862, to Louis Lanum, a native of Ohio. They have lived in the 
county ever since 1862, and now have four children, Ida Alma, Mary 
Leota, Wilbur F. and Louis V., and live on the home-place with Mr. 
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and Mrs, Clouser. Jennie and Samuel Reid attended My. Lanum and 
Sarah at their wedding. Those present were very much surprised to 
see the attendants step forward and be united in marriage (sce Mr. 
Reid’s name). 

Mr. Samver Crousrr, stock shipper, Mansfield, is a native of Ohio, 
and came with his father to this county. THe moved into Mansfield 
about 1873, and began stock trading then, and is the only stock ship- 
per located in Mansfield. He ships principally to eastern markets, 
the poultry alone amounting to $3,000. Mr. Clouser was married in 
1866, to Sarah Haynes, a native of Ohio, and has one son, William 
Martin. Mr. Clouser is a trustee of the village, and owns his resi- 
denee, which was built in 1878, and two lots. 

Mr. LaFayerrre Cox, farmer, Farmer City, was born in Indiana in 
1824. His mother, née Lucinda Sherrill, born in 1800, is living with 
Mr. Cox. Ter people were among the early settlers of Kentucky, and 
she has been in this county twenty-four years.: Mr. Cox moved from 
Indiana to Piatt eounty in 1855, settled on his present home-place, and 
entered one-half a section of land. He now owns a farm of 480 acres, 
which is well improved and which has a public road all around it. It 
is one of the nicest appearing farms in the county. Several groves of 
trees, about twenty acres, have been planted, and add very much to 
the appearance of the place. A good-sized and neat looking frame 
house has been erected, which, with other improvements, impresses one 
with the idea that this is a genuine home. In 1854 this land, in con- 
nection with other land, was entered by James M. and Louis Blasdel, 
Mr. H. Jackson and Mr. Cox, at fifty cents an acre. Fifty dollars an 
acre would come nearer the worth of the land at the present time. 
Mr. Cox was married in 1845, to Melissa Blasdel, a native of Indiana. 
Nine of their thirteen children are living: Nannie M. married Will- 
jam Shanklin, has four children, and lives in Santa Barbara county, 
California. Mr. Shanklin was in the late war, and moved to California 
about eighteen years ago; Thomas William married Sebra Smith, of 
Indiana, has four children, and lives in Champaign eounty ; Mary L., 
was the first wife of J. Richard Robinson. Mr. Robinson next mar- 
ried Mary A. Mote, and lives in Blue Ridge township ; Eleanor J., the 
wife of Major Blasdel, a soldier in the army, has four children, Ora, 
Ira, Leo and an infant, and lives in Blue Ridge township; John J. is 
living at home; Bettie E. married Asa Smith (see his name); Frank 
H. and wife, née Luella Carr, live in Blue Ridge township ; Linnie 
May is the wife of Ralph Smith, of the same township ; Lou A., Adelia 
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¥. and Emma O. are still at home. Mr. Cox has an interesting and a 
happy home. The inmates cheerfully perform home duties, and at the 
same time have a characteristic way of showing hospitality to 
strangers, 

Mr. Joun Campseit, farmer, Farmer City, is a native of Ohio. 
He moved to Logan county in 1866, and in 1874 he bought a farm of 
over two hundred acres, which has been his home for the last two 
years. The place was partially improved when bought, but he has 
made some improvements and anticipates making more. The place is 
hedged all around, and about four hundred and forty trees have been 
planted. Near fifteen thousand tile, about the first in that part of the 
township, were shipped from Indiana and put into the farm. Mr. 
Campbell has not yet suceumbed to the wiles of Cupid. At the present 
time Mr. Samuel Dimm, wife and sons, Frank P. and Simon, are 
living on the place. In December, 1880, Frank Dimm returned from 
Nebraska in a wagon. He was twenty days on the road, suffering 
some hardships because of the extreme cold weather. He met his 
parents in this county, and immediately began to make a home for 
them. Simon has been teaching since coming to the county. 

Rev. M. Crews, Mansfield, is a native of Lauderdale county, Mis- 
sissippi ; moved from there to Alabama about 1858, thence to Illinois in 
1872, locating in McLean county, and in 1878 came to Piatt county 
and settled on the: place where he now lives, near Van Meter Switch. 
He received his theological education at Greensborough, Alabama; 
‘was licensed to preach in 1860, and ordained deacon in 1868. He 
preached in southern Illinois before going to Heyworth, Me Lean 
county. At present he has two appointments, one in Mansfield, the 
other at Wesley Chapel, which was completed in the fall of 1878, and 
was built by subscription. Mr. Crews belongs to the ‘Southern Meth- 
odist church. On March 7, 1882, his friends made a purse of $100 in 
gold, invited him down to supper, when it was presented to him by 
the banker. Mr. Crews has a congregation of twenty members 
belonging to the Southern Methodist Episcopal. church. By request 
he preaches sometimes in the Presbyterian church. While in MeLean 
county he was tax collector for two years. Mr. Crews was married 
December 24, 1878, to A. R. Van Meter. The Van Meter ancestors 
came over in some of the vessels which brought the Stuyvesants of 
New York. 

Mr. Epwin P. Cunninenam, farmer, Mansfield, is a native of Mis- 
souri, from which state he moved in 1865 or 1866 to Virginia. He 
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settled in Piatt county in 1870. He was marricd in 1876, to Isa Clark, 
a native of Illinois, and has two children, Lutie Belle and Clark. 

Mr. Amos Dickson (deceased) was peer in 1804. His father, Moses 
Dickson, was one of the pioneers of Mlinois, and settled in Vermilion 
county NP oRe 1824. The subject of our sketch, when a young man, 
worked in the salt works northwest of Danville. The early settlers of 
this county used to get their salt at this place. He also worked in the 

‘Galena lead mines. In 1842 he settled in Champaign county, and in 
1850 he moved nearly onto the western line of the county. Part of 
his farm, 160 acres, extended into Piatt county. His son, John Dick- 
son, is now living on this place. At the time of his death Mr. Amos 
Dickson was living with his daughter, Mrs. Josh Smith. He had 
made his home ee for the last fifteen years. On June 29, 1881, he 
started, as the family supposed, to go to a neighbor’s house. At Ae 
when he did not return a search was made for him, and at last he was 
found dead, lying face downward on top of the water at his old 
bathing place in the Sangamon river. 

Mr. Jonny M. Dicxson, farmer, Mansfield, is a native of Vermilion 
county, Illinois. His father moved to Champaign county when John 
was six years of age. Mr. Dickson moved into Piatt county Decem- 
ber 10, 1861, and settled in section 24, and in 1868 he moved onto the 
place where he now lives, in section 138. He owns 240 acres of land, 
upon which he has put most of the improvements. Over two hundred 
fruit trees, several hundred forest trees and a good deal of hedge have 
been planted. Both open and tile ditches have been made. In 1881 
he built a fine frame house of nine rooms. ‘This house is planned dif- 
ferently from most of the houses in the county, and it certainly presents 
avery nice appearance. The place bids fair to be one of the best in 
the county. Mr. Dickson and Miss L. J. Lanum were united in mar- 
riage in 1861, in Fayette county, Ohio. Three of their five children 
are living, Elva Lucella, Clara D. and Charles Clark. Mr. Dickson 
has not succeeded in keeping out of all the offices. He has been school 
director for a number of years. Since preparing the above some items 
were forwarded by Mr. Dickson, from which we condense the follow- 
ing: Early in September, 1881, Mr. Dickson completed his new 
$2,500 residence, and had it patil furnished. On September 5, 
the twentieth anniversary of their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Ticien 
were invited to take dinner and spend the day with their cousin, Wm. 
Myers, some five miles distant. Upon their return home in ins even- 
ing they were astonished to be received in their own residence by one 
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hundred and fifty guests, who had assembled to celebrate their anni- 
versary. The daughters, who remained at home through the day, 
helped to make the surprise more complete. The bride and groom of 
twenty years’ standing were soon attired in the identical wedding gar- 
ments of twenty yearsago. Even the ‘‘sky-scraper” bonnet was not for- 
gotten. Numerous presents were brought forward and presented by 
Rev. J. Montgomery, and were kindly received by Mr. and Mrs. Dick-. 
son. A bountiful supper was served, and after enjoying themselves 
thoroughly, and examining the new residence from cellar to the 
observatory on top, the guests left the happy couple with many protes- 
tations of good will and sincere wishes for a long and happy life. 

Mr. Witi1am Dawson, blacksmith, Mansfield, is a native of Fair- 
field county, Ohio, from which state he moved to Piatt county, 
October 16, 1856, and has remained in the county ever since. He 
moved to Mansfield in November, 1875, and at present owns a house 
and two lots in the place. For nearly two years he kept the hotel near 
the depot. He was married February 18, 1866, to Mary Smith, a 
native of Piatt county. They have had five children, Elenora S., 
George C., Ella, William J. and Blanch. Mr. Dawson went to the 
army, April 19, 1861, in Co. Cof the 21st Il. Vols. He was mustered 
in April 26, 1861, and came out of the war July 5, 1864. He was in 
the following battles: Frederickstown, Shiloh, Perrysville, Stone River 
and Chickamauga. According to a record kept by an adjutant, the 
regiment traveled some fifteen thousand miles during the war. Mr. 
Dawson was slightly wounded at Stone River. He was taken prisoner 
September 20, 1863, and was paroled March 20, 1864. He was in 
prison at Atlanta, Richmond, Belle Island, and was in Libby prison. 
He, in common with other war prisoners, complains that his treatment 
was rough. 

Mr. Henry Dawson,’ furniture dealer, Mansfield, is a native of 
Ohio, from which state he moved to Illinois in 1856, at which time his 
people settled on Mr. Phillips’ place. He moved to Mansfield, where 
he now owns a honse and three lots, in 1871, when there were only 
about three houses in the village. He was married in 1856, to Mary 
E. Adel, a native of Ohio. They have no children of their own, but 
have reared one boy, Charlie. Mr. Dawson went to the army from 
Fairfield county, Ohio, in Co. K of the 114th Ohio reg. He was in 
no severe battles, but was in quite a number of skirmishes. He was 
taken prisoner on the Blue Wing boat, at Milliken’s Bend, but was 
released in about four days. 
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Mr. Jacos W. Dennine, farmer, Blue Ridge, was born in February, 
1821, in Virginia, and is of English and Irish descent. His parents 
moved from Virginia to Ohio. Mr. Denning moved to Coles county, 
Illinois, and from there to Piatt county, about 1858. He was in Piatt 
county as a drover in 1854. For twenty-six years previous to moving 
to this county he had been a cattle-drover. He shipped seventy-two 
droves of cattle to New York city alone, and no telling how many to 
other places. He bought his present farm of 160 acres in 1858, and 
has put all improvements on it. It is now divided by fences into nine 
fields. The Chicago division of the Wabash railroad runs through the 
farm, and Blue Ridge station is half a mile from the dwelling house. 
A good orchard of at least seventy-five or eighty trees is on the farm. 
Mr. Denning was married in 1858, to Phebe Martin, a native of 
Somerset county, New Jersey. They have had no family. Mr. Den- 
ning was school trustee for five years, school director eight years, and 
has been pathmaster three or four times. 

Mr. Josepu 8. Eakins, formerly a farmer of Piatt county, was born 
in Kentucky, and is of Irish descent. He moved to Ohio when quite 
young, and in 1856 he settled in Piatt county, on what is generally 
known as the South Prairie. He was married in 1847, to Amanda 
Hutchings, who died, leaving three children: of these, Clarence F. 
married Sarah J. Holmes and lives in Blue Ridge township. Henry 
C., who married Lizzie Gillespie, is living on the old home-place in 
Blue Ridge township; 8. Lizzie, the wife of Mr. Curtis Borton, has 
three children and is living in lowa. Mr. Eakins was married again 
in 1861, to Mrs Lucy A. Shaw, who had two children, one of whom, 
Emma, is still living, and is the wife of Wm. G. Webb. Mr. Eakins 
moved to Farmer City in 1881. 

Mr. Axe Evans, farmer, Farmer City, is a native of Ohio, from 
which state he moved to Tazewell county, [Hinois, in 1866. He came 
to Piatt county in 1867, and settled on the section he now lives on. He 
now owns 280 acres of land, upon which he has made most of the 
improvements. Jour or five hundred rods of ditching has been done 
and about 400 trees have been planted. The place has yielded fair crops. 
In 1881 the average in corn was forty bushels to the acre. He was mar- 
ried in 1870, to Sarah N. Thompson, who died in 1875, leaving two 
children, Fred and Jolin Delbert. He was married again in 1878, to 
Mary B. Orr. Mr. Evans was school treasurer for about five years, 
and has been roadmaster and pathmaster. He went to the army from 
Ohio in Co. A of the 70th Ohio, and was out a year and a half. He 
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went back in 1865 in Co. H of the 195th Ohio. He was in the follow- 
ing engagements, Shiloh and Corinth. 

Mr. Founrarn Fox, farmer, Galesville, is a native of Edgar county, 
Illinois. He was reared in Indiana, but returned to Edgar county 
before moving to Piatt county. He owns 240 acres of land, upon which | 
he has put all improvements, consisting in part of a house and barn, 
the planting of over a hundred trees and the making of an open ditch. 
His corn crops for the last ten years have averaged about forty bushels 
to the acre. In 1872 his corn averaged from seventy to eighty bushels 
to the acre. He was married in June 1869, to Mary A. Maddock, and 
has had no family. He was in the late war, and was under Sherman 
in Co. A of the Ist Mo. Engineers and Mechanics. He was veteran- 
ized in 1864. ; 

Mr. Witiiam D. Farrpanks, farmer, Blue Ridge, has been in busi- 
ness in Piatt county for several years. He married Miss Flora Kroell 
and lives on a farm near Blue Ridge Station. C. W. Fairbanks mar- 
ried Nellie Cole, has three children and lives in Indianapolis. Ue is 
attorney of the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western railroad, and 
owns 2,000 acres of land, the most of which lies in the northeastern 
part of Piatt connty. L. M. Fairbanks, who has been a grain mer- 
chant of Mansfield for several years, and Wm. D. Fairbanks own about 
500 acres of land in this connty.. 

Mr. Harmon K. Giitespm, farmer, Farmer City, is a native of 
Pennsylvania. His parents were from the same state and died in Ih- 
nois. He moved from Pennsylvania to McLean county, Ilinois, and 
in 1854 entered 120 acres adjoining his present home-farm in Piatt 
county. For two years he lived in the 12x15 feet house he first built. 
The next house he built contained seven rooms, and a part of it still 
stands in a large grove of maple, cottonwood and ash trees near Mr. 
Gillespie’s last residence, which contains eleven rooms, and was built 
in 1870. ‘ He has gradually added to his farm, until now he owns 575 
acres in good condition. When he first began improvements on his 
place he endured a good many hardships. The firewood and all 
fencing material Rye to be hauled from near M ahomet, across 
ie ihagee streams and over bad roads. Mr. Gillespie was married in 
1845, to Nancy Moore, a native of Pennsylvania. They have had 
nine Mirdven! all of whom are living : Christian married Ella Davidson, 
has two children and lives in McLean county ; George Moore mar- 
ried Ollie Crawford, has two children, Belle Irene, and an infant, and 
lives in Blue Ridge township; Ann D., the wife of Philip Weedman, 
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has two children and lives in DeWitt county; Samuel J. married Eva 
Wisegarver and lives in DeWitt county ; John W. has been attending 
school at Normal, Illinois; Henry M. is at home; Lizzie is the wife of 
Henry C. Eakins (see his name) ; Carl O. and Frank L. are at home. 
Mr. Gillespie has been justice of the peace since the fall of 1855. He 
has: held other township offices. For four years he was supervisor. 
He remembers the first couple he married. He was living in their 
first little house, above referred to, and he was sitting on the floor, 
with chips all around him, making a wagon-wheel, when at about ten 
o’eloek at night a knoek was heard at the front door. His wife went 
to the door and found ‘a conple who wished to be married. There was 
no step to the door, and Mrs. Gillespie turned to place a chair out for 
the young lady to climb up on, but she was not quick enough, for, as 
the Squire expressed it, the ‘‘lady was so anxions to enter the ‘new 
state’ that she rolled in at the door.” The eouple would not be seated 
long enough for the wheel-chips to be eleared away, but stood 
anxiously up in the midst of the dirt and were made one and happy. 
Mr. Isaran Hotroway, farmer, Galesville, is a native of Ohio, from 
which state he moved, to Indiana, where he was partly reared. In 
1862 he moved to Piatt county, and during the first winter lived in a 
shanty. After renting land for two years he moved onto the place he 
now lives on, which he had bought before eoming to the county. He 
owns about 190 acres of land, upon whieh has put all the improvements, 
ineluding the planting of one hundred and fifty apples and near two 
thousand other trees. He is one of the first settlers in his part of the 
township, and considers that a very great improvement has been made 
since he eame to the county. He was married in 1842, to Elizabeth 
Shepherd, who died in 1851. Two of their four children are living 
now: Maria, the wife of David Wolf, has four children, and lives in 
Champaign county ; Alpheus married Louisa Littleton, has two chil- 
dred, Isaiah and Bertha, and lives on what has long been known as the 
Littleton place. In 1852 Mr. Holloway married Hannah Doyle, who 
has been in poor health for the last three years. They have had four 
children: Elizabeth is the wife of John Roberts, a Methodist minister, 
and has two ehildren; John and Edmund both died of consumption, 
the one at twenty-four and the other at twenty-two years of age; 
George is a telegraph operator on the Wabash railroad. Mrs. Hollo- 
way has two sisters living in the county, Mrs. Alfred Doster and 
Lucinda Doyle. Mr. Holloway has been successful as a farmer. He 
built his present residence in 1864, and his barn in 1880. 
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Mr. Emory Harwoop, farmer, is a native of Massachusetts. He 
came to Champaign eounty, Illinois, in the fall of 1852. In 1857 he 
settled in the northeastern part of Piatt county, and entered 160 acres 
of land, 8.E. $ of Sec. 18. He purehased the land warrant of some 
heirs. His wife was one of the heirs, and the land was entered in her 
name. When he first settled in the county he used to travel seventeen 
miles to market, and got ten cents a bushel] for corn. He remembers 
of once taking a load of corn to Urbana: it took him two days to go and 
come, and he got just four dollars for his labor. One of his neighbors 
went to the same market, and received just enough money to buy a 
pair of breeches, which were stolen before he got home. Mr. 
Harwood’s first wife, née Marion Wallace Chilton, died in Mahomet, 
leaving one daughter; Lucretia married Mr. William C. Crabtree in 
1871, has one child, Ada Wallace, and lives in Blue Ridge township. 
Mr. Harwood next married Anna Abbott. One daughter is living, 
Clara C., who married Mr. R. B. Young, has one child and lives in 
Farmer City. Mr. and Mrs. Harwood live in Farmer City. 

Mr. J. W. Hituicoss, merchant, Mansfield, is a native of Fleming 
county, Kentucky, and came from there to Coles county, [linois, in 
1868, where he taught school four years. He came to Piatt eounty in 
1872, and taught eight years in succession, three of which were in 
Mansfield. His first school in this county was the White school. He 
moved to Mansfield in May, 1873, built residence and owns two lots, 
which he improved himself. His system beeame overtaxed in the 
school-room and he went into the grocery business, in August, 1880. 
He held the position of village clerk for four years. Mr. Hilligoss was 
married in Champaign county, to Hester A. House, in 1872, and has 
one daughter, Clyde. Mr. Hilligoss went to the army in 1861, from 
Kentucky, in the southern army, under Gen. Bragg, and was out two 
years, and lost a limb at Mount Sterling, Kentucky. 

Mr. Tuomas OC. Haaearn, farmer, Farmer City, is a native of Ohio, 
from which state he moved to Piatt ohh in 1874, and settled in the 
southwestern part of Blue Ridge township. He owns 240 acres, upon 
a part of which he put all the improvements. He built a six-room 
frame house hefore moving onto the place, and has been quite suecess- 
ful as afarmer. Two years ago he gathered over 3,000 bushels out of 
a forty-acre field of corn. He was married in 1870, to Margaret Bettis, 
and has had three children, Willie, Eddie and Kate. He went to the 
army from DeWitt county, in Oo. F of the 41st reg. The principal 
battles in which he engaged were those of Fort Donelson, Shiloh, 
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Corinth, Vicksburg and Jackson, at which place he was wounded. 
His regiment was under engagement in nearly fight on the Mississippi 
river and he never missed one of them. When he was wounded he 
was sent home on a furlough, but returned to his regiment in time for 
the next engagement. 

Mr. Jorn Herter, farmer, is a native of Fulton county, Illinois, 
and is of Scoteh and Irish descent. He moved to the county in 1871, 
and settled on the farm he now lives on. He owns 160 aeres of land, 
which was partially improved by Mr. John Keenan. Some four 
thousand trees have been planted on the place, and a good deal of both 
open and tile ditching has been made. His crops have averaged about 
as well as any inthe county. His poultry is quite good, and he has a 
fine grade of stock. He was married in 1855, to Elizabeth Huffman, 
anative of Ohio. Four of their six children are living, Addie V., who 
was married in 1880, to R. K. Faweett, of McLean county, and Bertha, 
Sally and Grace. Mr. Heller has held a few of the township offices. 

Mr. H. C. Hipy, grocer, Mansfield, is a native of Virginia. He 
eame to Piatt county in 1875, and located as a photographer, but 
changed to grocery business. He owns his business house, residence 
and lot in Mansfield. Mr. Hidy was married in 1876, to Amanda E. 
Littleton, and has one daughter, Llora M. 

Mr. Samurt Howe, farmer, Mansfield, is a native of Ireland, who 
came to America in 1856. He first settled in Logan county, but in 
1871 moved to Piatt county, and settled on the place of 300 acres, npon 
which he now resides. He has put all the improvements on this farm. 
It has been hedged, and some six hundred rods of tile ditching has 
been made. In 1881 he built a six-room frame honse in a grove of 
several thousand maples. He was married in 1865, to Catharine 
Hagerty, and has ten children, Joseph, Elizabeth, George, Annie, 
Samuel, William, Robert, Martha, Bertie and an infant. Te has held 
the office of school director for two terms. He went to the late war in 
Co. G of the 106th Ill. reg., and the siege of Vieksburg was the principal 
engagement he was in. He was never wounded or taken prisoner. 

Mr. Hiram Jackson, an early settler of Blue Ridge township, was 
born in Indiana in 1814. His father was a native of Maryland, and 
his mother of Kentucky. They moved to Indiana in 1798, were mar- 
ried, and settled on a tract of land, where they lived the rest of their 
days. In 1854 Hiram Jackson entered the land Mr. Clark is now 
living on in the northwestern part of Blue Ridge township, and settled 
upon it. Of late years he has been living in Farmer City. Mr. Jack- 
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son was one of a family of ten, and was the only one of the ten who 
made Piatt county his home. “He was married in Deeember, 1837, to 
Ruth Blasdell. They have had fourteen children, seven of whom are 
living: Miss Rhoda Jackson is a suceessful milliner and dress-maker 
in Monticello; Isaac Alonzo, who went to the army in the 2d 
Cav., married Hester Adaline Smith, has four children and lives in 
Champaign county; E. H. Jaekson married Alice Smith, has three 
ehildren, Mark, David H. and Naney E., and lives in Piatt county; 
Ruth Melissa married William M. Miles, has four children and lives 
in Champaign eounty; Nancy J. is the wife of D. P. Langley, has 
four children and lives in Minnesota; Hannah, the wife of John R. 
Heller and mother of two ehildren, lives in DeWitt county;. Hiram 
W. is a farmer in Champaign eounty. In speaking of their early life 
in Blue Ridge township, Mr. Jackson remarked that upon first coming 
to the eounty they went to Urbana for their goods, and bought the only 
cooking stove for sale in the place, and no milk-pans could be found in 
town.. Only about four families lived on the state road when Mr. 
* Jackson settled in the township. Mr. Jaekson has held quite a num- 
ber of offices in-his time. He was supervisor of the township for six 
years, has been assessor and collector, was school treasurer twelve 
years, was probate judge in Piatt county, and is justice of the peace 
now in Farmer City. 

Mr. Wiiu1am Jess, farmer, Mansfield, is a native of Ireland. He 
came to America in 1840. In 1861 he first came to Illinois, and in 
1865 he settled in Piatt eounty. He owns eighty acres of land, upon 
whieh he has put all the improvement. Two hundred rods of tile 
ditehing has been done. He was married in 1837, to Margaret 
Malone, and has had twelve ehildren, six of whom are living. Thomas, 
a soldier in the late war, has been tax collector in the township a good 
while. Michael married Mary Kilgore in 1863, has one daughter and 
lives in LeRoy. He obtained his education in New York eity, and is 
a sehool teacher. Charles married Elizabeth McKee and lives in Blue 
Ridge township. He was in the army, where he lost his health. John, 
Maurice and Maggie are living at home. Mr. Jess’ son, William, was 
wounded in the army and died at Nashville, Tennessee. 

Mx. Tuomas JEss eame from Indiana to Piatt county in 1860. He 
is a native of Ireland. He went to the late war in 1861, and again in 
1863 from Champaign county. He engaged in the battles of Perrys- 
ville, Chickamauga, Resaea, Kenesaw Mountain, Sand Town Roads, 
Jonesboro and Atlanta. He was wounded at the Seven Houses, 
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between Jonesboro and Atlanta. He thinks the battle of Chickamauga 
was the most terrifie fight he was in. They found some of their men 
three months afterward and buried them. As a result of his labors in 
the cause of his country, Mr. Jess is minus one limb. Since returning 
from the war he was made collector for two years and assessor of Blue 
Ridge township nine years. 

Mr. Danint R. Kuineer, farmer, Mansfield, is a native of Ohio, 
from which state he moved to Champaign county in 1857. In 1858 he 
moved into Blue Ridge township, and has lived there ever since. He 
bought a portion of his home-place in 1862, and added to it at a later 
date, so now he owns 240 acres of land. In 1862 this land was rated 
at $2 an acre, but now at the least it is worth $40. The year before 
he moved onto the place he could have bought a half section of land 
for $800, and would have been allowed to give his team, worth $400, 
in partial payment, but was advised by persons living near not to invest. 
In less than three years one of his advisors paid $2,000 for a one- 
quarter section of the same land. The spring Mr. Klinger began 
breaking up his farm he could count fifteen or twenty teams about him, 
all engaged in breaking prairie. He has put all the improvements on 
his place. Two hundred fruit trees have been planted, a good deal of 
open ditching has been made and a two-story frame house has been 
built. The following record will show that Mr. Klinger has met with 
a good degree of success as a farmer. In 1881 he had twenty acres 
of oats, which averaged sixty bushels tothe acre. Two years ago his 
crop of wheat averaged thirty-seven bushels to the acre. A crop of 120 
acres of corn averaged forty bushels to the acre, and seven years ago an 
eighty-acre crop of corn averaged near eighty bushels to the acre. In 
1840 Mr. Klinger and Sallie Marshall were united in marriage. She 
died in Ohio, leaving four children, two of whom are living. Henry 
married Emma Dale, has four children, Harry, Daniel, Charlie and 
Nellie, and lives on his father’s place. In 1857 Elizabeth Gift became 
Mr. Klinger’s second wife. She died, leaving five children, four of 
whom are living. Mary died in 1880, at the age of twenty-two ; John 
N., Alice Belle, Peter and Emma are living at home. In 1873 Mr. 
Klinger married Mrs. Barbara Smith, who has had one child, Jesse W., 
since her last marriage (see Mr. W. H. Smith’s name). Mr. Klinger 
has not been spared from filling some offices in the township. Ie has 
been school trustee, and in 1881 he was tax collector. 

Mx. A. J. Kwapp, farmer, Farmer City, is a native of Dearborn 
county, Indiana, from which place he moved to Piatt county in 1872. 
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He settled on land near his present home farm of 120 acres. He has 
made most of the improvements on his place. He has either rebuilt 
or moved onto it all the buildings. Some 200 rods of tiling has 
been put in, besides some open ditches which have been made. About 
100 fruit trees and 1,200 forest trees have been planted. The entire 
farm is in good eens for tilling now, and for making a nice home 
for the owner. Mr. Knapp was married in 1867, to Mary J. Swales, a 
native of Indiana, and has had three children, two of whom are living, 
Frank E. and John 8. He went to the army in 1862, in Co. H of the 
83d Ind. Inf, and remained until the close of the war. The following 
are the principal battles he engaged in: Chickasaw Bayou, siege of 
Vieksburgh, Resaca, Arkansas Post, Jackson, Kenesaw Mountain, 
Atlanta, and he went with Sherman to the sea. He was first lieutenant 
for seven months. In 1880-1 Mr. Knapp killed a Canada lynx, which 
is probably the only one which has ever been seen in the county. 

Mr. Witiram A. Keer, carpenter, Mansfield, is a native of Moul- 
trie county, Tlinois. He moved to Sangamon county, to Woodford 
county, and then came to Piatt county in 1865. In 1874 he located in 
Mansfield and began the mercantile business, but of late has been 
giving his attention to carpentering. He owns his residence and one 
lot in Mansfield. He was married April 29, 1869, to Alice E. Miller, 
and has three children, Lettie, Josephine and Mary D. Mr. Keller 
has been alderman and town clerk. 

Mr. Wii11am S. Lrrreton, grocer, one of the early settlers of Blue 
Ridge township, was born in Ohio. His father, a native of Maryland, 
died in Ohio. His mother, a native of Virginia, died in Monticello. 
He moved in 1856 direct from Ohio to Piatt county, and settled within 
two miles of Mansfield. In 1875 he sold the farm and moved into 
Mansfield and went into the grocery business. He was justice of the 
peace a number of years. He was school treasurer about fifteen 
years, and is town treasurer at the present time. He was married in 
18388, to Miss Eliza Falkenburg. Of his children, William died in the 
army ; Elizabeth is the wife of Joseph Wooding (see his name); 
Theodore M. married Susan M. Miller, has two children, and lives in 
Kansas ; Louisa married Alpheus Holloway; Amanda married H. C. 
Tlyder, a native of Virginia, and Mr. Littleton’s partner in the grocery 
business, has one child and lives in Mansfield; Charles M. was 
married in the fall of 1880, and is railroad agent at Hammond. 

Mr. Anprew J. Lanaiery, farmer, Farmer City, is a native of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, and is of Irish and German descent. His parents were 
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from Pennsylvania and moved to Macoupin county in 1856. Mr. 
Langley moved to his present farm of 320 acres in 1864. It formerly 
belonged to Ma. John Keenan, and was one of the first settled places 
in Blue Ridge township. Mr. Langley has been farming, and until the 
last two years has had a nursery on the place ever since moving to the 
county. He now has an orchard of two hundred trees and has twenty . 
acres of fine walnut and maple groves. In 1881 he built a commodious 
‘house of twelve rooms. It is in the midst of a grove of trees and 
presents a fine appearance. Mr. Langley and Celia A. Curtiss were 
united in marriage in 1859. Four of their six children are still living,’ 
Elmer E., Freddie L., James C. and Roy. Mrs. Langley’s mother 
makes her home at Mr. Langley’s. His father is still living, but his 
mother died over a year ago. Two of Mr. Langley’s brothers, Russell 
S. and D. Porter, settled in this county, but the one is now in Nebraska 
while the other is in Minnesota. Mr. Langley is present supervisor of 
Blue Ridge township. 

Mr. Wiriiam M. Lixpsry, farmer, Blue Ridge, is a naire of Ohio, 
from which state he moved dintaceley to Piatt county about fourteen 
years ago. He bought his present farm of 320 acres soon after 
coming, has improved it and has lived on it ever since. He ‘was 
inarried in Ohio to Rebecca J. MelXelvey and has had seven children, 
Joseph L., William G., Charles W., Flora B., Alfred A., Sanimel 8. 
and Robert M. 

Mr. V. 8. Linpsry, formerly a resident of Piatt county, is a native 
of Ohio. His father was from the Keystone State and his mother from 
Virginia. They moved to Ohio at an early day, and it was from that 
state that the subject of our sketch moved to Piatt county in 1866. In 
the same year he settled on the north half of section fifteen in Blue 
Ridge township and was the owner of section ten in McLean county. 
He onee put the whole of section ten in corn. Seventeen teams 
ploughing at once did the work. While living on the farm Mr. Lind- 
sey kept as high as 300 head of hogs, 300 head of cattle and 1,000 
head of sheep. At one time he hanled three loads of wool to Cham- 
paign which sold for $1,816.40. When he first came to the county. 
after the war he was surprised to find the people wanted to sell out. 
He bought his tract of land for $8.33$ an aere. But soon a change 
came over the country. Meal estate advanced rapidly. He remem- 
bers of eight land buyers taking dinner with him at one time. When 
Mr. Lindsey first located in the county he once offered a man fourteen 
cents a bushel for oats. His offer was not accepted for some reason and 
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the oats were hauled to Champaign where they sold for eleven cents 
a bushel. Mr. Lindsey sold his 960 aeres of land to Mr. C. W. Fair- 
banks for $33,600. At the time of the sale the whole place was in 
pasture and there were ten miles of hedge fence on the farm. Mr. 
Lindsey had lived on this place about eight years. After coming to 
this part of the county, however, he spent three years of his time 
edueating his ehildren in Champaign. After leaving the farm he 
located in Farmer City, where he had bought a large brick house of ten 
rooms and forty aeres of land for $3,575. He now owns a section of 
land in Champaign county and 230 aeres in DeWitt eounty. Mr. 
Lindsey was married in July, 1849, to Eliza C. Simmons and has had 
three children, two of whom are living. Mary Virginia is the wife of 
Emory I. French (an agricultural implement dealer in Farmer City), 
and the mother of three children. William M. married Fannie 
Cornell, has two children and lives in Farmer City. 

Gux. Joun Lutz Mansriaip (deceased) was born in Brunswick, 
Germany, in 18038. He was educated at Gottingen, where the cele- 
brated and national university of Brunswick and Nassau is situated, 
and also at Heidelberg. At the age of twelve he had never seen a 
book on mathematics. After buying his first algebra he shut himself 
up and did not stop until he had mastered the book. He was educated 
for an astronomer, and was once offered the charge of the observatory 
at Jena. He was examined in inathematics by the celebrated Gauss, 
one of the first mathematicians,of the age, and was awarded the 
highest honors. Ilis education was broad. Ile was a fine student in 
language and literature, and was well versed in the different styles of 
architecture. Mrs. Mansfield, when but nine years oid, heard him 
deliver an address in Latin at the Transylvania University at Lexing- 
ton. Gen. Mansfield was a great student all his life. The summer 
before his death he often spent fifteen hours a day in studying. He 
left the manuscript for a geometry and trigonometry which he expected 
to publish soon. The manuscripts, however, were destroyed when the 
residence burned, in 1878. Mr. Mansfield left Germany in 1823, and 
after remaining one year in England came to America, where he soon 
obtained a position in the Washington Institute. [rom this place he 
went to Lexington, where Judge I. L. Turner, one of the trustees, 
offered him the chair of mathematics in the Transylvania University. 
For one year he had entire charge of the school and tanght all the 
classes. IIe was a professor at this school for a good many years. He 
was married in 1841, to Josephine Turner, daughter of Judge Fielding 
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L. Turner, of the criminal eourt of Louisiana. They moved from 
Kentucky to Indiana that they might edueate their children in a free 
state. Their eldest son, Fielding, was made a colonel in the late war 
before he was twenty-one years of age. He married Miss Nellie Adae, 
of Cincinnati, has four children, and is a manufacturer of St. Louis ; 
Margaret, the wife of M. C. Straight, of Indianapolis, has one 
daughter ; Oscar married Miss Elizabeth Root, has two children, Jose- 
phine and an infant, and resides in Mansfield; Maria received her 
edneation at the State University, while Charley attended school in 
Wisconsin and at the University of the South, on the Cumberland 
mountains, Tennessee. Gen. Mansfield moved from Indiana to his 
land at and about the town of Mansfield in 1870, and was living at this 
plaee at the time of his death, September 20, 1876. He made several 
donations to the publie, such as the park, two lots for a sehool-house, 
and a lot each for the Methodist, the Episcopal and the United 
Brethren churches. At the time of his death he owned about twelve 
hundred acres of land near Mansfield. When a child Mr. Mansfield 
was quite weak, but as he grew older endeavored to strengthen himself 
by carrying stones up the Hartz mountains and rolling them down. In 
his prime, however, he was considered one of the’strongest men in the 
United States and his reputation as a gymnast was very great. Not 
only was he noted for his strength, but in Kentucky he was regarded 
as one of the most perfect gentlemen and scholars of the day. Mr. 
M. T. Scott, of Bloomington, at our request, kindly furnished some 
items in regard to Gen. Mansfield, which we are glad to insert. In the 
main we will use Mr. Scott’s own words. He says: ‘I first knew 
Gen. Mansfield when, in 1843, he filled the chair of professor of 
‘mathematics in Transylvania University at Lexington, an old institu- 
tion of learning honored in the distinetion attained by its alumni, and 
honored earlier hy the patronage of Gen. George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson, who each gave $100 to aid in its establishment, 
more than ninety years ago. It was a great honor to Gen. Mansfield 
to have been selected to fill a place in that college, located in the 
‘Athens of the West,’ as Lexington was then justly called, and 
was entitled to be so eonsidered, by reason of the residence 
there of sueh lawyers as JJenry Clay, the Breckinridges, the 
Wickliffes, the Marshalls and the Prestons, to which names might 
be added a long hst of other lawyers at Lexington and in its 
neighboring villages, and the list of professors distinguished over the 
country, sueh as Drs. Dudley, McDowell, Cross and the Richardsons. 
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The name Gen. Mansfield bore when at Lexington was John Lutz, Isq., 
and which name he always honored, but it was changed by act of 
legislature at his own reqnest for the purpose of Americanizing his 
name as well as his citizenship, an aet evincing his loyalty to the 
country of his adoption hardly less than the periling of his life in the 
late war to save the Union, whereby he earned the title of general. 
The eitizenship in your county of Gen. Mansfield and the influence 
and honor resulting therefrom to the city of Mansfield, is due to some 
extent to the investment of Gen. Mansfield’s money by Mr. Milton and 
myself in the government lands now comprising, in part of his land 
locations, the estate he left at and about Mansfield, [linois.” Mr. 
Mansfield enlisted as a private in the late war, but in a few months 
was promoted to general and also held the position of brigadier-general 
and brevet-major-general. 

Mr. Samurt MclKxer, farmer, Manstield, was born in 1823, in 
Athens eounty, Ohio. He moved to Indiana about 1830, and in 1842 
he came to Piatt county, Illinois. His father was in the Black Hawk 
war. He came to Illinois after his son did and lived here for several 
years, but moved to Iowa, where he died, leaving his last wife and 
several children, who still live there. Samuel.came out to this county 
by himself, and when he got here he had just $5, one-half of which he 
loaned. That $2.50 was all that kept him in Illinois, he says. He 
began working as soon as he could and continued Jaboring hard for 
several years, and finally bought the farm he now lives on. The 
money he bought the place with was obtained by hard days’ labor. 
He says he never had fifty cents given him in his life. He owns two 
farms of 160 acres each. He has put all the improvements on_ his 
home farm. He has planted at least five hundred trees, and in 1874 
built a large frame house. <A wire fence, probably the best around a 
private yard in the county, divides the yard from the road. He is 
gradually adding improvements to his place, all of which shows Mr. 
Mckee to be a successful and energetic farmer. When he first came 
to the county he was quite a successful deer hunter. He remembers 
of being one of a company who killed a very large deer, the largest he 
ever saw, on Camp creek. Dr. Hull was one of the party. Mr. 
McKee remembers of counting one hundred and thirty deer in one 
gang. The subject of our sketch was first married to Miss Penitta A. 
Wright, who died, leaving two children. Of these, Mary E. married 
Charles Jess, has two children, Laura and Mary, and lives in Blue 
Ridge township. John McKee is not married. In 1852 Laura Jelly 
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became Mr. McKee’s second wife. She died in 1869, leaving’ five 
children, one of whom has died. Amanda became the wife of Elsie 
Ashby, who died, leaving two children, Lillie and Walter; William 
H. married Lizzie Brown, has one son, Loren, and lives near Mans- 
field; George W. and Frances 8. are at home. My. MeKee was next 
married in 1872, to Mrs. Rogers née Margaret Adel. She was a 
native of Ohio, from which state she moved to Piatt county. Her 
husband died, leaving three children, two of whom, George and 
James, are living. Since her last marriage she has had two children, 
Arthur and Charles. 

Mr. Roserr McKee, farmer, Manstield, is a native of Ohio, and 
is of Irish and German descent.- He moved to Indiana when small, 
and lived there about twenty years. He then moved to Champaign 
county, where le lived several years, and then entered land one mile 
east of Mansfield in the spring of 1854. He was married in Indiana 
in 1841, to Martha Nana. They have seven children living: Ira 
married Anna Chambers, has three children, and lives on Mr. MekKee’s 
place ; Hiram married Elizabeth Johnson, has two children, and is 
also living on his father’s place; Marilla married Wm. Raney, has 
three children, and lives in Champaign county; Cornelius married 
Mary Brown, and lives on Mr. MecKee’s place ; Mary J., Franklin and 
Robert are at home. 

Mr. Apam Mezza, farmer, Mansfield, was born in Virginia in 
1830. He is.of German descent. Tis parents, also from Virginia, 
emigrated to Indiana in 1832. In 1854 they moved to Illinois, and 
both died here. Mr. Meliza’s grandfather was in the war of 1812. 
Mr. Meliza settled in De Witt county in 1856, and in 1865 he moved 
to his present home of seventy acres in Blne Ridge township. He 
bought the land of Mi. Jos. Moore, a resident of Pennsylvania. [He 
has put all the improvement on the place, from the plowing of the first 
furrow to its present condition. Several hundred forest trees have been 
planted, and there is a three-acre orchard. The present neat house 
was built two years ago. <A portion of it, however, was built soon 
after he bought the place. Myr. Meliza was married in 1852, to Anna 
Minnick. They have had four children. Eliza C. married Wm. 
Collins, and lives in Blue Ridge Township (they have three ehildren, 
Edgar F., R. Guy and John); Sarah Christina is living at home ; 
Win. L. married Priscilla MeGath, has one child, and lives in Blue 
Ridge township; Frank H. is living at home. 

Mr. N. B. Monenrty, farmer, Farmer City, is a native of Kentucky. 
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He moved from there to McLean county about 1851. Te moved to 
Livingston county next, and about 1874 settled in Piatt county. He 
owns 240 acres, upon wnich he has put a good deal of improvement. 
At least one hundred and fifty trees have been planted and some diteh- 
ing has been done. He was married in 1854, to Harriet L. [lopping, 
and has had nine children, seven of whom are living, Chas. H., Jas. 
Franklin, Albert, Harry, Ira, Hattie and Thomas. Mr. Moberly has 
been roadmaster and school director. 

Mr. Greorcr T. Marx, farmer, Farmer City, is a native of Penn- 
sylvania, from which state he moved to Indiana, from there to Missouri 
and from thence to Piatt county in 1867. He settled where he now 
lives, on the southern line of blue Ridge township. He owns 200 acres 
of land upon which he has planted over 250 trees, has made one and a 
half miles of open ditch and has made all other improvements. He 
was married in 1853, to Mattie Head, and has had five children, three 
of whom are living: Edward, who was married in 1876, to Lucy Coon, 
and has two children, Clara F. and Louis E.; Emma, who lives at 
home, and Stella. 

Mr. Grorce Mitier (deceased) was a native of New Jersey and 
went to Fulton county when fourteen years old. He was married in 
1859, to Christiana Kline, a native of Pennsylvania. In 1876 they 
came to Piatt county and bought land. There are 213 acres in the 
farm. Over 130 trees have been planted on the place, some tile ditch- 
ing has been made and some fencing has been done. Quite a nice 
seven-room frame honse was erected in 1881. Mr. Miller died in 
1879, leaving five children: Sasan Emily married Fleming I. Osburn 
and ‘has one child, Effie May ; Lizzie Blanche, Frank L., Clara M. 
and George Arthur are all at home. Mr. Miller was a member of the 
Baptist church for thirty vears before his death. He was an economi- 
eal and hardworking man and never failed to attend to his christian 
duties. He was a regular attendant at church and Sunday sehool. 
He was a kind, indulgent husband and an affectionate father. Te 
died after four months’ sickness, very resigned and happy. 

Mr. A. IF. Prrrman, farmer, Manstield, was born in Ohio in 1813. 
He moved from there to Illinois in 1853 and in 1854 moved to Piatt 
county. He owns 160 acres of land, upon which he has put all the 
improvements. Over 120 fruit trees have been planted and some 
ditching and hedging has been done. The barn was built in 1872 and 
a neat frame house was completed in 1881. He has had some extra 
good crops of grain. In 1879 his corn averaged sixty bushels to the 
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acre. He was married April 24, 1831, to Catherine Bake, who was 
born in 1815. They celebrated their golden wedding in 1881. About 
sixty-two persons were present. They have had eight children, six of 
whom are living: Joseph Pittman married Elizabeth Mansfield, has a 
large family, and lives in Champaign county ; George is living at 
home; Johnson, a soldier in the late war, died at the age of thirty in 
1870; he was a practicing lawyer in Monticello at the time of his 
death; William A. is living at home; Leonard, also a soldier in the 
late war, married Sarah Mounts, has five children and lives in Cham- 
paign county; Frank married Laura Clouser; Eliza is living at 
home. Mr. Pittman has held some offices in the township. He has 
been pathmaster, school director and assessor. He was one of the 
early settlers in his part of the township. When he first moved here 
there was but one house between )iis and Salt Creek timber. 

Mrs. Janrtre Patrerson is a native of Darmstadt, Germany. She 
had a good common school education, and then after studying in col- 
lege two years stopped school on account of ill health. She was mar- 
ried in Germany, to Mr. I. C. Kroell, and after the birth of one 
daughter, Mrs. Clemens, moved in 1847 to United States. They 
were on the ocean forty-six days, and Mrs. Kroell was sick every day. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kroell first settled in Ross county, Ohio, and after living 
there twenty-three years moved in 1869 to Macon county, Illinois. 
They next moved to Monticello, Piatt county. Mr. Kroell died in 
this county. When living on a farm four miles southwest of Mans- 
field, Mrs. Kroell marricd Mr. Samuel -Patterson, who only lived 
about three and a half years after his marriage. Mrs. Patterson 
moved to Mansfield when there were only four or five houses in the 
place. She bought lots of Gen. Mansfield and built the house she now 
occupies. She opened the first boarding honse in the town, and Penk 
it until the spring of 1881. A few times stopping at Mrs. Patterson’s 
boar ding house was sufficient to convince any one that she did herself 
great credit in her work. She has five cluildren living: Elizabeth 
Kroell, formerly a milliner and dressmaker, of Monticello, married 
Mr. Clemens, now a bookkeeper in Indianapolis, and has one child ; 
Louis Kroell was at home during the summer of 1881, and had the 
management of the first brick-kiln started in the vicinity of Mansfield ; 
Chas. Krocll married Mina Stickle, and at present is buying grain in 
Mansfield ; Miss Alpha is still at home with her mother ; Florence was 
married in December, 1880, to Mr. Wm. Fairbanks, and lives on a 
farm four miles from Mansfield. 
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Mx. Witiram L. Rosryson, farmer, Farmer City, is a native of 
England, from which country he moved to America in 1822. He first 
settled in Dearborn county, Indiana, but in 1856 he moved onto the farm 
in the extreme northwestern part of Piatt county. He was married in 
Indiana, to Mary Blasdel, and seven of their nine children are now 
living: Ann married Wm. Weger, and died in Missouri, in 1881, 
leaving six children: Clementine married James Lemon ; he was. lieu- 
tenant in the army, and was killed there. She next married David 
Welch, a lawyer in McPherson, Kansas, and has three children: 
Carrie, the wife of G. W. Freelove, of MePherson, Kansas, has three 
children: J. R. married Mary Cox, she died, and he was married to 
Mary Mote ; Jennie married Chas. Miller, but died, leaving two chil- 
dren; he married again and lives in Kansas ; Thomas married Hannah 
Sappington, and lives in Kansas City ; Lide is the wife of J. C. Smith 
(see his name); Addie, a student of Danville, [linois, has taught sev- 
eral terms in the county; Mollie is now the wife of Mr. Betzer, prin- 
cipal of the East-side Champaign schools. -Mr. Robinson has held 
some of the offices of Blne Ridge township. He nade a visit to his 
native country in 1881. 

Mr. Leonarp Rosertson, farmer, Farmer City, is a native of Me- 
Lean county, from which place he moved to Piatt county in 1867. He 
first settled on the place of eighty acres upon which he now lives. 
He has put all the improvements on the place. About-five hundred 
trees have been planted. One hundred rods of open ditching has 
been done, a barn was built in 1865, and in 1881 the neat frame resi- 
dence was erected. The farm is all under eultivation, and the average 
crop for fourteen years has been thirty-five bushels to the acre. He 
was married November 2, 1865, to Margaret Kennedy. They have 
no children of their own, but have adopted one, Lilian. Mr. Robert- 
son was schoo] director three years and is trustee of town twenty. He 
went to the late war from McLean county in Co. K of the 26th Ill. reg. 
He went out in 1861 and remained until 1865. He was with the 
regiment all the time and was in every one of the fifty-seven battles 
except one. According to the report from the adjutant-general’s office, 
the regiment marched . miles. The prineipal battles were those 
of Atlanta, Corinth, Island No. 10, Kenesaw Mountain, Missionary 
Ridge and Vicksburg. 

Mr. Francis A. Ross, merchant, Mansfield, is a native of New 
Jersey, and is of English and German descent. [is people came to , 
Tilinois about 1848, and some of them are living at White Hall now. 
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He was married December 31, 1863, to Francis Cotter, a native of 
Green connty, Illinois. Her people came to Illinois at quite an early 
day. His father is the oldest citizen of White Hall. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ross have one son, Albert. They moved to a farm four miles north 
of Mansfield in 1865, after which they moved to Farmer City, and 
then about eight years ago settled in Mansfield. He first opened a 
grocery store and then made his store one of general merehandise. 
Mr. Ross has been a merchant of Mansfield longer than any other 
merchant there. At present he is a member of the town board and 
one of the strongest temperance men of the place. He was in the late 
war for one and a half years. After the battle of Belmont he was 
taken sick and was sent to the hospital. 

Mr. J. H. Rrrente, present street commissioner and constable, was 
married in MeLean county, has one child and moved to Piatt eounty 
in 1872. In 1873 he moved into Mansfield. He is a member of the 
1.0.0.F. lodge. 

Mr Witi1am Rucxman (deceased) came to Sangamon township, 
Piatt county, about 1850. His wife died in about a year after their 
coming to the county, and left four children. Of ithese, Harriet 
married John Miller, who was killed in the army. She next mar- 
ried Jolin Shepherd, but died about 1874. She was the mother of 
three children. Naney married George Davis, who was a soldier in 
the late war, has six children, Louisa, Irene, Harvey, Bessie, Mahala, 
and an infant, and lives in Blue Ridge township; James W. Ruck- 
man is not married, but lives in Blue Ridge township; T. J. Ruckman 
was married in November, 1871, to Martha MeMillian, a native of Vir- 
ginia, and has two children, Clement and Edward. He owns eighty 
acres of land in Blne Ridge township, upon which he has put all the 
improvements. Over one hundred and fifty rods of tiling has been 
done, fruit. trees have been planted. and the lumber is hauled for a new 
barn. The present residence was built in 1875. Mr. James M. Ruck- 
man also owned land in Piatt county. He and his sister kept house 
until his marriage when fifty-three years old to Mrs. Brown. He died 
about six years ago, leaving a wife and two children. [His sister made 
her home with T. J. Rueckman until her death, three years ago. She 
and her mother were members of the Presbyterian church of Monti- 
cello, and used to ride horseback fifteen miles in order to attend said 
church. 

Mr. Levi Ricuner, millwright, Mansfield, is of German and Irish 
descent, and a native of Pennsylvania. He moved to Belmont eounty, 
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Ohio, in 1838, in 1847 to Monroe county, Ohio; thence to Champaign 
county, Illinois, in 1862. He lived in Champaign City seven years, 
then moved to the west half of section three in Blue Ridge in 1869. 
In 1873 he moved to Mansfield and built, in 1872, the only mill in the 
place, in which he has been most of the time since. He has plenty of 
mill work. His father, John Clandins Richner, was born in 17838, and 
was a soldier under Napoleon lin Germany. He was in the battles 
near Leipsie and Austerlitz. He came to America in 1506, and died 
when eighty-four years of age. His mother was of Irish descent. The 
subject of our sketch studied his trade in-Ohio. Te built a mill in 
Urbana, two in Champaign, several in Piatt county, besides others in 
the state. Mr. Richner considers this as good a county as there is 
in the state, and did what he could to locate the railroad in the county. 
He donated $50 to the Chicago & Paducah railroad. He owns a house 
and two lots in Mansfield, and built lis present house in 1875. . Mr. 
Richner was married in 1851, and has five children living: .John 
married Cynthia Marsh and is a butcher in Mansfield; George W., 
unmarried, is a miller in Mansfield, and has owned the mill since 
September 1, 1880; he attended the Illinois State University and 
studied mechanical engineering; William (see his sketch) ; Anderson 
and Ida are at home. Her recent eighteenth birthday was celebrated 
by a party. 

Mr. Winttiam Ricuner, butcher, Mansfield, is a native of Ohio, 
from which place he moved to Champaign county, Illinois, in 1862, 
and to Piatt county in 1869. After moving into Mansfield, in 1874, 
he worked in a mill for a time, but in 1879 opened a butcher shop. 
He was married in 1879, to Alice Plummer, and has one child, Essie. 
Mr. Richner seems to have a preference for a certain date. He moved 
to Champaign county, to Piatt county, and was married on April 8. 

Mr. Wusriny W. Siri (deceased) was a nagive of Virginia, from 
which state he went to Ohio, where he was reared. He moved to 
Indiana in 1838, and in 18438 settled in Sangamon township, Piatt 
county, and entered the land where Alexander Argo now lives. He 
was married in 1836, to Eliza M. Cissna, who died of cholera July 8, 
1854. Mr. Smith died in 1846. They had three children. Of these, 
Joshua was married in 1860, to Martha E. Dickson, and has two chil- 
dren living; he moved into Blue Ridge township mm 1860, at which 
time he thinks there were but seventy voters in that township and less 
than one-tifth of the prairie was broken up. He went to the late war 
from Champaign county in Co. D, 25th TIL. Vols.; he was disabled near 
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Booneville, Mississippi, just after the evacuation of Corinth; he was in 
no regular battle, but in a good many skirmishes; in 1869. Joshua 
Smith moved just over the line into Champaign county ; Mary J. Smith 
became the wife of Mr. McLain and lives in Kansas City ; Westley W. 
Smith is in the west. 

Mr. C. W. Synutt, merehant, Mansfield, is a native of Indiana, and 
moved to Piatt county, Blue Ridge township, in 1866. He came to 
Mansfield in 1877, and has been in the merchandise business for two 

‘years, but at first was a hotelkeeper. He and his wife own a business 
building and their residence and lot. He was married in Indiana in 
1866, to America J. Rownd, a native of Kentucky. Seven of their 
eight children are living, Louis, Viola, Nellie, John, Curly, Charles 
and May. Mr. Snell went into the army from Indiana in 1862, in Co. 
EK, 68th Ind. Inf. The principal battle he took part in was that of 
Chickamauga, where he was captured by the rebels and retained over 
fourteen months, in which time he was at Atlanta, Belle Island, Rich- 
mond, Danville, Charleston, Florena and Andersonville. While at 
these places he lost his health in a measure. He escaped twice from 
prison, once getting five miles away, and again sixty miles, but both 
times he was chased down by bloodhounds, and was made to retrace 
the sixty miles on foot from 4 p.at. to 10 a.m. of the next day. It is 
his opinion that the book recently written about Andersonville is not 
overdrawn ; that the half was not told in it. Mr. Snell is a member of 
the L.0.0.F. lodge. 

Mr. F. Svirivan, harness maker, Mansfield, is a native of Ireland. 
He came to America in 1850, and settled in Vermont in 1851. He 
went to Massachusetts in 1861, and in 1862 went to New York, where 
he. remained until 1870, when he eame west to Bloomington. The 
same year he located at Manstield. and erected the first house, a 
harness shop, in the @rporation of Mansfield. When a schoolboy in 
Rutland, Vermont, in 1851, he was badly crippled, losing both of his 
feet. He was married in New Jersey in 1870, to Margaret McCarthy, 
who died in 1880, leaving one boy, James. He was married again in 
1881, to Bridget Sullivan. 

Mr. C. M. Srrerrer, carpenter, Mansfield, was ‘born in Ohio, and 
moved to Champaign, Illinois, in 1869. He came to Mansfield when 
there were but two or three houses built, and he has assisted in bnild- 
ing the most that have been erected since. Te owns a house and two 
lots in the place. Ile was married in Ohio, to Pleasant Langham, and 
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has two children, John B. and Magnolia. Mr. Streeter went to the 
army from Ohio in Co. M of the 1st Ohio Heavy Artillery. 

Dr. A. H. Scorr, physician, Mansfield, is a native of West 
Virginia, and moved from there direct to Piatt county in 1872. He 
graduated in 1851 from Jefferson Medical College at Philadelphia, and 
served four years as surgeon in the confederate army. - At present 
his practice extends into DeWitt, Champaign and McLean counties. 
He has never been an office seeker, but has held the office of trustee of 
the town for four years. Mr. Scott was married in West Virginia to 
Martha Hogeland, and three of their six children are living. Ida, 
who is the wife of A. M. Scott, lives in Champaign, and has three 
children, James and Lillie. Mr. Scott owns house and two lots in 
Mansfield. , 

Mx. J. C. Smrrn, farmer, Farmer City, a native of Indiana, moved 
from that state to Illinois. He settled in Piatt county in 1868, and 
after working two years settled on the farm where he now lives. He 
owns 160 acres upon which he has put all improvements. The farm is 
in a good condition. A neat house and barn has been built, and about 
1,000 rods of tiling has been put in. He married Lide Robinson and 
has had three children, Omer, Nora and Ray. Mr. Smith has not 
been left out of all the township offices. THe has been school director 
and pathmaster. ' 

Mr. A. S. B. Sarrn, farmer, Farmer City, was born in Indiana, 
from which state he moved to Piatt county in 1872. He bonght his 
present home-place of eighty acres in 1874, and has made all the improve- 
ments on it except a hedge. Tile ditching has been made -to the 
extent of 250 rods, and there are about eighty rods of open ditching. 
The crop which brought Mr. Smith the most money for the amount of 
land used was his potato crop of 1881. He had three and a half acres 
of peachblow potatoes, which averaged eighty bnshels to the acre, and 
for which he received one dollar a bushel. He was married in 1877, to 
Bettie Cox, and has had two children, Effie and Arthur. 

Mr. D. W. Synrn, farmer, Farmer City, was born in Indiana in 
1829. His parents were from the same state and of English and Ger- 
man descent. His father’s people were early settlers of Pennsylvania, 
and his grandfather was in the war of 1812. Mr. Smith moved to 
Piatt county in 1857, and now owns 220 acres of land in his home- 
place, and has made a good many improvements since buying it. He 
was married in 1854, to Mary Smith, and has had seven children, six 
of whom are living: Fannie, a student of the Normal University, is 
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living at home: Ralph C.. married Linnie Cox; Sebra E. who has 
attended the State Normal; Florence L., Emma IF. and Elmer J. are 
at home. 

Mr. Micnart Tuomas, farmer, Farmer City, is a native of Ohio. 
His parents were from Kentucky and Pennsylvania, and died in IIli- 
nois. Iis father went to Chillicothe, Ohio, when there was but one 
house in the place. From there he moved to Indiana in 1827, and in 
1841 to Missouri, and in 1847 he settled in IIlinois. Michael moved 
to Piatt county in 1864, and bought the place he lives on, which is now 
owned by two of his sons. He used to hunt all over Blue Ridge 
township, and he says that if congress had offered to deed him land at 
that time he would have taken it as an insult. He assessed the town- 
ship about the year 1866. He went all over it on foot and received 
thirty dollars for the work. He was assessor at another time, and has 
been school director. At an early day he remembers of hauling corn 
to Champaign for ten cents a bushel. He was married in 1830, to 
Mary Marsh, and has had thirteen children, nine of whom are living: 
Abraham died in the army ; George married Susan Meliza, and lives 
in Iowa; Almira married William F. Hicks, and lives in Kansas ; 
James went to the army, lost his health, both of mind and body, and 
is now at home; Columbus married Anna Henline, has four children, 
and lives in Kansas; A. Thomas married Naney Smith, has two chil- 
dren, Fred and Dick, and lives in Blue Ridge township ; William mar- 
ried’ Naney Perry, has one boy, Abraham, and lives in Blue Ridge 
township ; Robert lives at home. Mr. Thomas was married again in 
1867, to Mrs. John Hart née Catharine Kinser, who had four children 
by her first husband, one of whom, Hanna Alma Hart, is living. 
Since her last inarriage she has one daughter, Nellie May, who is at 
home. 

Mr. Isaac W. Tuomas, formerly a resident of Piatt county, came 
with his parents to Illinois in 1847. He was married in 1856, to 
Elizabeth Stucky. They have had_ five children, but none are living 
now. After marriage Mr. Thomas lived in Blue Ridge township, on the 
state road, until 1864, when he moved to Farmer City, where he now 
lives. 

Mr. P. M. Taytor is a native of Virginia, and is of Irish and English 
lineage. His parents lived and died in Virginia. He lived in Vir- 
ginia until 1871, when he moved onto a farm about four miles from 
Mansfield. After living during the summer on the farm, he moved 
into Mansfield. Heand Mr. S. II. Alexander owned the seeond store 
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building in Mansfield. He afterward built the honse he now lives in. 
At the present time (1881) Mr. Taylor is police magistrate and notary 
public. Ile was married in 1837, to Ann V. Hider. He was married 
again in 1877, to Frances E. Johnson. One daughter, Harriet A., 
married Minor Cunningham, December 25, 1868, and has six children. 
A niece, Fannie Taylor, has made her home at Mr. Taylor’s ever since 
she was three years old, ever since her mother’s death. 

Mr. Garrerr Van Merer (deceased) was a resident of Virginia. 
In 1852, through an agent, he entered six and a quarter sections of 
land in the vicinity of what is now Van Meter Station. The land re- 
mained idle until in 1864, when Jacob Van Meter began breaking it. 
The owner of the land never saw it but once, and that was in the fall 
of 1864. He died about the close of the war, and his widow moved 
to this county in 1867. <A portion of the land has been sold, but she 
and her nine children are living on the remaining part. Jler son, 
Solomon, married Miss A. Parsons, has two children, William Thomas 
and Lelia Vernon, and lives in Blue Ridge township. Jacob Van 
Meter was inarried in 1857, to Anna M. Harness, a native of Virginia. 
Seven of his children are living: Margaret is the wife of Robert Sher- 
rard, a grain merchant in McLean county, and has one child. His 
other children, Kate, John, Oliver, Susan, Nannie T. and Sally H. 
are at home. He moved onto the farm in 1864, and built his present 
residence about one year later. He now owns eighty acres of land, 
upon which he has put all the improvements. He donated the land 
for Fairview school-house. He has been commissioner of highways, 
was school director for eighteen years, and held the office of super- 
visor for four years. Mr. Charles Van Meter improved the farm of 
160 acres which he lives on. He has planted about a thousand trees 
on the place, and has built a neat frame residence on the south side of 
the Ridge. According to Gen. Mansfield, the ground is sixty feet 
higher than it is at Mansfield, and the name ofthe home is ‘* Fairview ” 
or **Sunnyside.” Mrs. Van Meter, her sons Garrett and Isaac, and 
her daughter Tabitha live. with Charles Van Meter in this house. Will- 
iam ©. married Maggie Chambers, and has five children, Nora O., 
Kenny C., Lena T., Tabitha V. and Virginia. Ann Rebecca Van 
Meter is’ the wife of Rev. M. Crews, a Methodist minister, and lives 
near Van Meter switch ; Miss Tabitha’s land is under eultivation, and 
there are three houses on it. Garrett Van Meter owns 160 acres of 
land, upon which he has planted some 200 trees. He has put in 200 
rods of tiling, and every acre of land is under cultivation. Sally Van 
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Meter was married in 1876, to Mr. Edwin 8. Cunningham, who moved 
into the county in 1881. They own a farm of 320 acres, whieh is all 
under cultivation. There are two houses on the plaee, and prepara-— 
tions are being made for other improvements. Mr. Garrett Van Meter 
Sr., used to own some land in Moultrie county. His agent there in 
selling the land made some mistake in the titles, and not long since 
one of the buyers found the title of lis land questionable. He started 
out to find the signers of the deed, and aceidentally found that there 
were some Van Meters in Piatt county. He came in search of them, 
and ina very few hours after his arrival had seen every one of the nine 
signers of the deed. 

Mr. H. M. Vinine, farmer, Manstield, is of English descent, and 
was born in Ohio. He moved from Franklin county to Piatt county, 
Illinois, in 1850, and in 1871 moved into Mansfield, where he owns 
three houses and six lots. He also owns 120 aeres of land in Blue 
Ridge township, which is all under eultivation. His father was one of 
the Worthington Company, trom Massachusetts and Conneetieut, 
which located in Ohio in 1804, and he was in the war of 1812. Mr. 
Vining was married in 1849, to Mary J. Rackman, who has lost one 
child. They have raised two elildren not their own. Nancy Ruck- 
man, now Mrs. George Davis, has six children; Maud Slater is still at 
home, and the name of the other is Ida Shepherd. When Mr. 
- Vining came to the county he had but $4.50. Mr. Argo seemed to be 
his best friend. One winter his last $5 bought a barrel of fish, and 
the family had to live on that with what they had raised. He did not 
come to the connty too late to miss all of the trials common to new 
settlers. 

Mr. Ricnary Webs, an early settler of Piatt county, now living in 
Farmer City, was born May 6, 1799, in Shelby county, Kentueky. 
His parents were from Virginia, and settled in Kentueky ‘*‘ when the 
Indians were sealping.” is father, though over age, took his eldest 
son’s place in the afmy, and was killed in the war of 1812. His 
mother came to [inois and died here. M1. Webb moved to Illinois 
November 16, 1833. Tle first settled in Illinois on Salt ereek, and a 
portion of his land was within the present bounds of Piatt county. He 
rented his farm near Farmer City, and entered forty aeres, which was a 
portion of. what has long been known as the Gardner farm. He made 
the first improvements on this place. After living here about four 
years he sold out to James Watson. On July 28, 1828, Mr. Webb 
and Hettie E. Watson were united in marriage. Their daughter 
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Caroline became the wife of James Busey, has three children and lives 
in Missouri. Duleina died when seventeen years old. Mary J. mar- 
ried John Williams, who died, leaving two children. She next 
married Charles Williams, has five children and lives in Farmer City. 
Armilda beeame the wife of William W. Watson, and has seven chil- 
dren living. Henry W. married Sophronia Campbell, has three 
children and lives in Farmer City. Luey Ann married F. J. Hefling, 
and died in 1875. Charles Allen, who has been deaf and dumb ever 
since he was two years old, was edueated for eleven years at Jackson- 
ville. He is now at home. William G. married Emma Shaw, has 
two children, Fred F. and Louis Allen, and lives in Piatt county. The 
first Mrs. Richard Webb died in 1847, and Mr. Webb married Mrs. 
Anderson, née Elizabeth M. Hulsey. She is a native of Indiana, was 
reared in Kentucky and was married in Bloomington to Dr. John 
Anderson. He left one daughter, the wife of Mr. Joln Cheney, of 
Bloomington. Only one of Mrs. Webb’s last four children is living. 
Miss Laura, one of the most successful teachers in Farmei City, 
althongh not a graduate, attended school at Bloomington, and has 
quite a good practical education. The subject of our sketch carries his 
age well. He says he has good health, and has had for forty years. 
His hearing is good. He thinks he owes a share of his good feelings 
to the fact that he takes a glass of warin water each morning. 

Mr. Josera Woonine, farmer, Galesville, was born in N orthamp- - 
ton county, England. He came to America when fourteen years old, 
and landed in Pennsylvania, but his folks settled in New Jersey. He 
moved from there to Fulton county, [linois, and in 1860 settled in the 
northern part of Goose Creek township. Mr. Wooding’s mother and 
three of her sons came to Illinois, but Joseph is the lly one now left. 
Mr. Wooding moved onto the place he now lives on in 1870. He owns 
156 acres, upon which he has put all the improvements. About five 
hundred fruit trees and seven hundred walnut trees have been planted. 
There is open ditching to the extent of 300 r&ds, and 160 rods of 
ditching has been made with a mold ditcher. In 1874 a good-sized ten 
room frame house was erected. Mr. Wooding has been successful as a 
farmer. In 1871 his corn averaged seventy bushels to the acre, and in 
1880 the average was fifty bushels. In 1878 and 1879 his wheat 
averaged forty bushels to the acre. He was married January 1, 1866, 
to S. Elizabeth Littleton, and has had five children, two of whom are 
living, Willard Earl and Stella Pearl. He has not eseaped his share of 
offiee-holding since living in the county. He has been school director, 
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and was trustee for nine years. Mr. Wooding says that when he first 
came to the county no consideration could have persuaded him to 
remain, had he not leased the land where he was. He experienced 
some of the hardships incident to the early settling of any country. 
Mr. Wooding kept house once while his folks went to Fulton county, 
and for two whole weeks he ‘‘never saw a living soul.” He related to 
us his thoughts when he found the first wolf he had seen in the county. 
He started after it with a dog, and he was so certain of the capture of 
the animal that he even pictured to himself the manner in which he 
would snatch it by the heels and beat it to death. He soon saw that 

his plans and the wolf had gone ‘‘a-gley.” 

Mr. Wittram Warren, farmer, Mansfield, came from England to 
America about 1855, and remained in Auburn, New York, several 
years. He then came to Piatt county, and remained until 1862, when 
he left his family here and went to California, returning in 1865. Ile 
was mazried in 1859, to Ann E. Gordon. They built their present 
nice residence in 1874. They have five children, John Franklin, 
Nancy Jane, Thomas Henry, Emily and Charlie, all at home. Mr. 
Warren returned to England on a visit in 1875. 

Mr. Jon Warren, farmer, Mansfield, is from Sussex county, 
England. He came to New York in the fall of 1853, and about 1859 
came to Illinois. He was married in England, to Miss Isaacson. Of 
his children, John married Miss Wolf and lives in this county ; 
and the names of the others are Mary V., Josephine K., George 
T., Susan and Anna. Mr. and Mrs. Warren were the first 
married couple to leave Exning, Suffolk county, England, for 
America. Their fathers are still living in*England, and the Warren 
brothers here have paid their father’s rént in England for twelve 
years. When Mr. Warren first came to the county he worked 
for Cope & Willis. He began with $40 in money, and now owns 200 
acres of land, which he has improved himself. He moved to the 
present home place in 1866, and now, comparatively, their trials are 
over. The family belonged to the Episcopal church, and after coming 
to the county, did not hear their own church service for fifteen years. 
They were on the prairie without trees so long that Mrs. Warren 
actually forgot ‘‘when apple trees bloomed.” 

Mr. 8S. R. Watxer, Manstield, is of Scotch and English descent, 
and his childhood home was in Saratoga county, New York, and in 
the vicinity of some of the revolutionary battle-fields. Stillwater and 


Bemis Heights were not far distant. In the battle which occurred 
"39 Phe 
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October 7, 1777, Gen. Frazer received his mortal wound fifteen rods 
distant from, and was carried to, Mr. Walker’s home. Mr. Walker has 
a piece of a plank of the floor of the house in which Gen. Frazer died. 
Mr. Walker has many relics from the battle-fields referred to, where 
skeletons of a number of men were plowed up. He has a copy of 
Burgoyne’s orderly book and a register which contains the autograph 
of John Q. Adams and several other great men of the United States: 
We are very glad to have this opportunity of speaking of Mr. Walker’s 
interesting relics. Mr. Walker was married twice in New Jersey. 
He came to Illinois in 1865, and his second wife died in Champaign 
county. He moved to Mansfield, April 8, 1870. At this time the 
station house was unfinished. He acted as agent for the railroad for a 
time for nothing, when he was employed as agent, and remained such 
until 1875. He was also a lumber merchant and dealt in farming 
implements. Ne thinks the first article shipped to Mansfield for sale 
was a corn-planter for C. W. Van Meter, and it is yet good. Mr. 
Walker was made postmaster August 5, 1870. He was married in 
Bloomington, in 1872, has six children, three of whom are at home, 
and lives in one of the first and largest houses in Mansfield. 

Mx. Epwarp Watxer, Mansfield, was the first station agent at 
Blue Ridge, and began work in December, 1877. He was first post- 
master too. Mr. Walker was married April 4, 1877, to Miss Alice 
M. Roseberry, and has two boys, John R. and Earl D. 

Mr. J. W. Waker, merchant, Mansfield, was born in Ross county, 
Ohio. He moved from there to Macon county about 1865, thence to 
Champaign county, then to De Witt, and finally located in Piatt 
county in 1876. He began immediately asa merchant, and owned the 
building he now occupies, but has sold it, and is building a commodious 
business house, the largest in town, 2270 feet ; the upper part will 
be used for a hall. He expects soon to use it for general merchandise. 
He owns the dwelling that is on the lot with ‘business house. Mr. 
Walker was married in Champaign county about 1872, to Eliza 
Cunningham, and two of their four children are living, Harlow A. and 
Roy. Mr. Walker has been township collector for two years. His 
grandfather was in the war of 1812. 

Dr. I. M. Wetts, Mansfield, was born in 1814, in Pennsylvania, 
but was raised in Ohio, to which state he was brought by his father 
when but two years old. Dr. Wells moved from Ohio to Wisconsin, 
where, in Calumet county, he remained nineteen years, and then 
moved to Piatt county in 1872. He studied medicine under a physi- 
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cian, and after coming to this connty did a small amount of practicing 
in connection with his drug business. He was married in 1841, to 
Elizabeth Pemrose, who died, leaving one daughter, Mary E., who 
married Hugh McDonald, and lives in Ohio. He was again united 
in marriage in 1853, to Susan Miller, and has three daughters, Edwina, 
Eudora and Berletta. Dr. Wells went to the army from Wisconsin in 
Co. E of the 21st reg., and served from 1862 to 1864, taking part in 
miany skirmishes and the battles of Perryville.. Since coming to the 
county he was elected justice of the peace. 

Mr. Grorcr A. Wureter, farmer, Farmer City, a native of Con- 
necticut, moved from that state to Peoria county, Ulinois, when thir- 
teen years of age, and in 1867 settled on his present home-farm in 
Piatt county. He owns 159 acres of land, and donated one acre to the 
Bethel church. He has made all the improvements on the place, includ- 
ing the planting of some 800 fruit trees, and the making of ditches 
sufficient to put the entire place under cultivation. The best corn crop 
he has raised was eight years ago, when from sixty acres he got about 
4,200 bushels of corn. He was married December 11, 1867, to Mar- 
tha Milam, and has had five children, Charlie E., Frank L., Ida M., 
Edgar A. and George L. He is road commissioner at the present, 
has been school director for three or four years, and is trustee of the 
Bethel church. 

Mr. Joun Warner, farmer, Mansfield, is a native of Ohio, from 
which state le moved to Champaign county in 1853. He moved 
to Piatt county in 1854, and has lived here ever since. He married 
Elizabeth Cherry, and has nine children living: Jacob is in Kansas ; 
Sarah married Wm. Kinser, and has three children ; George, Renben, 
Jerry, Mary Ann, Chas. and William are the names of the other 
children. 

Mr. A. J. Wysone, contractor and builder, Mansfield, is of German 
descent, and is a native of Ohio, from which state he moved to Indiana. 
He came to [linois in 1869, and in 1872 located in Mansfield, where 
he owns a dwelling-house and carpenter shop and one lot. He has 
been contracting for and building houses in and about Mansfield for 
about eight years. He built Mr. Pittman’s and Mr. John Dickson’s 
residences, and at present is building a store-building for Mr. J. W. 
Walker. Mr. Wysong was married about 1874, to Lavina Hilligoss, 
who died, leaving two sons, Ottie and Theodore. At present he is a 
member of the town board. 
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ADDITIONAL MATTER. 


Mr. Wm. Brypen (deceased) moved from Scioto county, Ohio, to 
Piatt county in 1846. A’ distant relative of his, James Bryden, had 
been in the country the year before, and induced him to move there. 
He bought a farm near the head of Goose creek, and lived on it until 
his death. The place is still known as the Bryden place. Mr. Bry- 
den’s eldest daughter, Mary, became the wife of Hiram Dillon, who 
owns a farm in Goose Creek township. She died in 1881, leaving one 
son, Robert; Katharine married James Piatt; James Bryden first 
married Miss E. Swain, who died, leaving one child. He next married 
Mary Sadorus, has several children and lives in California. Wm. 
Bryden, who died in 1866, married Mary J. Piatt; Robert Bryden 
recently moved to Kansas ; Jack Bryden is married and lives in Kan- 
sas ; Olive became the wife of Noah Piatt, and now resides in Kansas. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Bryden met with a serious accident which caused 
his death. After the return of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Piatt from Califor- 
nia, My. Bryden and his wife started to ride down to inquire about 
their relatives in California. When near the residence of Mr. Ezra 
Marquiss, their old nag became frightened and threw them from the 
buggy. Mr. Bryden was so injured that he died ina fewhours. Mrs. 
Bryden was severely injured, but recovered. Her death occurred 
several years after that of her husband. 
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